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RULES 


OF THe 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


t. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :-— 


i. To advance the study of Greek language, Hterature, and art, and 
to illustrate. the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically, 


Il. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
o| Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archwological and topographical interest. 


Il], To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archxologica! 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization, 


2, The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Soclety shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
2x officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is presedt. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and im the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside 

é 


x 
4 The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society; in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


§. The Tressurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or cther moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council, -All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6 In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary, 


7, The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business: . 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


o Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 


ro. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to havo a casting vote 


tt, The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to: each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members. of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


t4. A Genera] Meeting of the Society shall be held in London -in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shal) be tread, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 


xi 

and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

ts. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasures, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16, The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting, 


17, One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
$0 retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer‘and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

jg. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken-shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before jt iz held. 


2}. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shal) -be signed by the mover and seconder, No motion shal! be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the. Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Mecting. 


22: Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be clected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in: ike manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council tintil the next Annual Meeting, 


24 The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at thei 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no auch election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
(2 


Pay 


25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the tst of January each year ; this annual subscription may -be 
compounded for bya payment of £15 152., entitling compounders ta be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles cach Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. | 


27, When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arfear 
of his Annual! Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to bea 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28, Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held Hable for the subscription for the current year, | - 

2g. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds ‘of thie 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President-shall subnut the same for con- 
Armation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned tot 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member im question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member ‘of 
the Society, 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary. Members; The numberof British Honorary Members shall 
fot exceed ten. 


$1. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Soctety. and 
when elected shall -be-entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 


Members. 
32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 


at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be gIVeEn 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22 ALREMARLE STREET. 


I. THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form. a quorum. 

ll, ‘That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and im accordance with Regulations drawn up by. the said 
Committee and approved. by the Council | 

Ill, That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

» IV. That every book or, periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name, 
on V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catslogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI, That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, 11 AM. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, ot in her absence some responsible person, shall be tm 
attendanee. Until further notice, however, the Library: shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Socicty’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions — 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books he sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 

(t) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the. 
Librarian. | 

(2) That the Librarian ‘shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should 2 book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it, 


"xi¥ 
(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower, 
(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the sumimer 


UX. That no book: falling under the following categories be lent out 

under any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming inte the 

Library. 

_ X. That new books may be borrowed for ane week only, if they have 
been more than one month and Jess than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after ajplication 
lias been made by the Librarian for its return,and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. , 





The Library Compeittes, . 
Pror. Percy GARDNER. 
Miss Jane Hargison, LL.D. 
Me. WaLTEeR Lear, Litt.D. 
Mr. Greorce Macaintan (Hon. See). 
Mr. ERNEST MVERS. 
Rey, W..G. RuTHerForD, LL_D, 
Mrs. S. Antuur SrroncG, LL.D. 
Mr. ARTHUR Hamu.ToNn SmitH. (Aon. Lrdrartan), 
Sin E. Maunpe THomepson, K.C-8., DCL. 
Mk. TALFOURD ELy, 
Assistant Librarian, MISS FANKY JOHNSON, to whom,at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for books may be addressed, 





SESSION 1897— 1898, 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers arid 
for Discussion, at §-?.M. on the following days -— 

1897. 
Thursday, Novernber 4th. 
1896. 
Thursday, February «7th. 
Thursday, April 21st. 
Thursday, June 23rd (Annual). 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 


THE SOGIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIG STUDIES: 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1897—1898, 


Preaident 
PROFESSOR BC JERR Lire, DCL. ELT MP 
Vice-Presidents. 
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MR. A. 3. MURRAY, LD. 

PROP. H. F. PELHAM, President of Trinity College, 


wk PF. Cc PENROSE, FBS. 

PROF. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L 

MR. J. &. SANDYS, birt. D, 

REV. PROF. A. B, SAYCE, LLY 

SIk BE. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.CB., D.C. 
REY. ii. F. TOZEL. 

PROF, BR. ¥i TYRRELL, Lies.D., DCL. 


PROF. W.C. FF. ANDERSON | 

REV, A G. BATHER. 

MS. H. G DAKYNS: 

Ma. igiUIs DYER. 

ME. TALPOURD ELY. 

MA. ARTHUR J. EVANS, 

LAnY EVANS. 

“*KOF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 

MR. A P. CREMFELL. 

MISS JANE HARRISON, LED 

MR. |. W.HEADEAM. 

ME. G, F. HILL 

MRILG HOGARTH, | 
SIR AHENKY f. HOWORTH, B.C, MP., PRS: 
ME. H. STUART MOR ES. 

ME. F. G. KENYON, 

Ma. WALTER LEAF Perr th, 


MA: WILLIAM LORING 
REV. PROF. JOSEPH MAYOR. 
ME LA KR MUNRO. 


‘PROF, G..G. A. MURRAY, 


ME: ERNEST. MYERS. 

wh. 1. MYRES. 

wR. RA NED 

MIt? EMILY PENROSE 

MR. OG. BH RENDALL, Lote 
PROF. WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
MR: RW. SCHULTE. 

uk. CECIL SMITH, Lib. 
MEA SAMILTON SMITH. 
MES 5. ARTHUR STEOXO, LID, 
Mk. H. & WALTERS. 

REV, W. WAYTE. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
WR DOUGLAS W FRESHFTELD, 
wR. CEORGE A: MACMILLAN, ET. MARTIS'S STREET, W.C 
ME. W RISELEY, 
Hon. Librarian. 
HR. ARTHIR. A. MITT 
Wiss FANAY JORNSOR, 
Acting Editorial Committee. 


PROF. ERNEST CARDKER. l 


MR: WALTER LEAF. | 


MK. A. H. SMITH, 


Consultative Editorial Committee. 
PROFESSOR JERR | PROFESSOR BVWATER | SIRE. MAUNTE THOMPSON | ME. STURN EY COLVIN 
sail Mr. (1. GO, HOGARTH (ew officio), as Director of the Beltinh School at Athens. 


Anditore for 1897-98. 


MEK ARTHUR J. BUTLER. i 


MK. STEFHEN SPRING-RICE, CE 


MESSRS ROBARTE, LUHRUOCK € CO, 1 LOMBARD STREET. 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH 


OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
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Hon. Secretary. 
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*Balfour, Right Hon. G. W,, M.P., 24, Addtron Road, WW. 


Ball, Sidney, St. Jokw's College, Oxford 
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Barclay, James W,, M.P., 5, Clarendon Parr, Alyde Park Gardens, We. 
tBuarlow, Miss Annie E. F,, Greeaiderae, Ragworth, Balter, 
Batlow, Mrs.,'10, (imwole Stree, 1, 
Bamewall, Sir Reginald A., Bart. 23, Ctvedem Place, Linton Souare, S. HW’ 
Barnsley, Sidney H., Postury, wear Cirencester. 
Barran, J; S.. Haetarwed, Leeds. | | 
Rather, Rer, Anhur George (Council), &, Atugsgate Street, Winchester, 
Bayfield, Rev. M.A, Festhowene College, Rasthowrar, 
Beare, Prof. J, lsaac, 9, Trinity Cillege, Dublin. 
tBeaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 
Beeber, M. J. L.,.New Tivediers Clud, o7, Pioceudiliy, We. 
T Benn, Alfred W.,70, Via Cavour, Florence, 
Bennett. 5. A, Audley House, Nichmomd, Surrey. 
Henson, EF, Adee’: Cvlege, Cambridge. 
Gent, Mrs. Theodore, 3, Greas Comberiand Place, H. 
Bevan, E. R., 14, Peawmont Sireet, Oxford. 
Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., 45, Merta Batley, Deriington. 
TBikelas, Demetrins, $0, Rae de Varrene,; Parts. 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., ALBA. 6, Montage Pine, Mentagn Square, HC 
Blomficld, Mrs. Massie, Por? Mouse, Alerandria, Eerpe. 
Biore, Rev. De., Si. Stephen's, Canterdury. 
Boddington, Prof, N., Primal of Ae Voréskire College, Leed's, | 
Bond, Sir Edward, R.CB,, LUT, 64, Pinas Sgnare, Sayrwater, W. 
Bon, Edward, SLP., Ein Hank, Hampittad. Vii. 
Bosanquet, Rev. F.C. T., Tae Hermitage, Uplymiz, Devon. 
Bosanquet, R, Carr, Rocé Hall, Alawick, Nortitmierlane. 
Bosdari, Count Allessandro di, 20, Grosvenor Square, W 
Bougateos, Christos Ch., Averantriz, Exypi, 
Housfield, Willlam, 10, Ayal Part Gate, 51 | 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, D_D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxforid, 
Hoys, Rev. H. A., Norié Cadbury Rectory, Balh. 
Bramley, Rev. H.R, The Precentory, Lincoln, 
Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Sguare, So’, 
Branteghem, A. van, 28, Rue der Butston, Bruvciies, 
Brinton, Hubert, 2tea Coffees, Wndlror 
Hroadhent, H., Even College, Windsor. 
*Brodie, £. H., MAW YS., Grasendals, Malovrn, 
Hrooke, Rev. A. E., King's Co/lege, Cambridge. 
Hrooke, Rev: Stopford A,, 1 Afancisster Souare, W. 
Brooks, E. W.,.28, reat Oraiend Street, WC, 
Brooksbank, Mrs, Leigh Place, (Hod'tione. 
Brown, Horace T.,.F_R.S., $2, Wevern Seuars, Souft Kensington, S16. 
Brown, Prof. G,. Baldwin, The Griversily, EdindurgA, 
“Browning, Oscar, King's Cofiege, Cambridge. | | 
*firyce, The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P.. 24, Peri/and Place. We. 
Buller, Lady Audrey, 29, Sraven Strecé, 1, 
Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., 11, Somrk Sfrvel, Par’ fane, Ht? 
Burnet, Prof. )., 1, A/exendra Place, St. Andrews, NB 
Burton, Sir F. W., 43, Argyll Hood, Kensington, W. 
Bury, Prof..J. B.. Prdetity Coltege, Dublin, 
Burge, Hubert M. Unieersity College, Orford 
Burgh, W. de, University Eatewsion College, Reading. 
Burrows, Prof. Ronald, Cnttersity Callege, Curdig- 
Butcher, Prof..S- H., LittD., LL.D, (V-P.j, THe atversity, Falindpeg, 
TBute, The Marquis af, K.T,, 57, Joba's Lodge, Megent's Part, No 
Butler, Arthur J,, Heed End, Wrphredey. 
‘Butler, The Rev. H, M., D.D,, Master of Trinity College, Cambridgs. 
Buxton, F. W. 42, Grorvenor Gardens, SLE" 
Boston, Mre. Alfred W., 42, Greal CyoderFir ad Place, iF" 
Bywater, Prof, Ingram (V.P.),-63, Oasiow Square, SW, 





{Bywater, Mra, 93, Omclow Spaury, 3. W, 
Calvert, Rev, Thomas, 121, apion Réad, Streatham, S. 1", 
et L, ML, Mess. Aaliz Brer., Melior'’s Batiitingr, Exchange Street Bi ast, 


Liperpon 
Cameron, Dr, James, Aegicfrur uf (he University, Capetown. 
Campbell, Rev. Prof, Lowis (V,P.), 35, Aeuciagiow Cour? Mfausions, 1, 
Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Acrasragion Court Mansions, 11". 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Aramuhoti, Liphook, ffanis, 
Carapanos, Constantin, Député, Athens. 
Carey, Mies, 15, Colosseum Torrace, Regent's Park, NAF. 
*Carlisle, A: D., Aatleybury Colicgr, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss: Helen, ffoundhill, Marchington, Siagord: 
+Carr, Rev. A,.St Sedartian's Vi (carage, Wokinghawt, 
{Cannichael, Sir T, DB, Gibson, Castlecraie, Dolphinian, NB. 
Carter, Prot Frank, WeGill Universtiy, Montreal. 
Citthew: Miss, &Sa Pudlare Gardens, Ht 
Cartwright, T. B. 
Case, Miss Janet. 5: emdweeél All, Hampetead, 5, 1. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, "y, ara 2 arrace, Regent's Park NW 
Cave, Lawrence T., 14, Lrtowaer Square, SF. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford Heute, De Party's Avenue, Bedford 
Chambers, Charies D,, The Steps, Bromsgreve, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, g1, Prince's Gate, 5.0". 
Chia Age _ Kempsey, Worcestershire. 
7Cha®ner, G., Ki ngs College, Cambridge. 
{Chawner, W., Afatier of Eurmanwel College, Camiridger. 
Cheetham, J. c M,, £yford Part, Fourton-on-the- Water, &.5.0., Glowcestershire. 
Cheetham, J. Frederick, Eastwooil, Staleyoridge. 
*Christic; R Ci, Aitsden, Bagshkat, Surrey. 
Christinn, J, Henry, (8, Dreencdtre Place, Portland Place, WW. 
Christian, Rey. G., Redgate, Liptingiam, 
Churchill, E. L., Eton College, Windsor, 
Clark, Charlies R.R, r/o £.P. Miers, Esy,, £8, Cowley Street, Westecinater, 5H, 
tClark-Maxwell, Rev. W. Gilchrist, Clandury Vicarage, Aston-on-Clem, Salop, 
Clurke, Joseph Thacher, xt College Koad, Harrow, N-IF. 
7Clauson, A.C, 12, Pard Place Pitiaes, Paddington, fa". 
Clarke, Somers, 22, Whitehall! Coury, $1" 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Orsind Street, WC, 
Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Kadclife Sguare, S.A". 
Cobbotd, Felix T,,, The Lode, Fultxstiws, Supfole. 
*Cobham, C Delayal, ABM. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Colby, Rev. Dr. 12, Afilisdorouch Terrace, fifraccmebe. 
Cole, A. C.. 64, Portiand Place, 1" 
Colfox, William, Westmead, Pridgore. 
Calvin, Sidney (V.P\), British Museum, He. 
Collins, Mise F, FL, 5, Sramham Gardent, South Mentington, Se 
Calling, J. Churton, §1, Nerfols Sgwary, H’ 
Colvill, Misa Helen H., Overdulr, Skortiands, Kent. 
Compton, Rev. W.C., The Collere, Dever, 
Conmuil, B. M., The Yorkshire College, Leed's: 
* Constantinides, Prof. M., Cewndonriotes Ofredt, Afwaycia, Peroeus, Athens: 
Conybeare, F, C., 13, Norris Gardens, Oxford. 
Conway, Sir W. Mt The Red House, 11, Hornion Strret, 1 
Cook, Arthur Barend, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C, Magdalen Calleze, Oxford. 
Cookson, Sir'C. A., CB, ALBUM. Conaul, d/eronurfa. 
Cordery, |. G., CS.1.,63, Galdingtom Read, Redford. 
Corbet, His Honour Eustace IL, Natise Court of Appeal, Carre. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pewrbridge. Gardind, IF. 
Courtney, W.L., $3, Se/size Park, NO. 
Courtenay, Mi ins, 34, Frompion Sgaare, SF: 
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Cowper, The Right Hon, Earl, K:G., Panshanger, Hertford. 
Craik, George Lillie, a, Wes flathin Sircer, 52 4 
Crawley, C., 3, Regen? Sitreet, SH". 
Crewdson, Wilson, 7ae Aarons, Reigate. 
Crooks, W,, Westlega, Arterierry Read, Hiwihladen, SH. 
tCrossman, C.3., The Callege, Winchester. 
Crowfoot, J. W., Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln, 
Cruikshank, Rey. A. Hi, The College, Winchester. 
Cust, H. ys o, Ehime Salop. 
Cust, Lione!, 9, fryansion Sguare, 
Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Aior Part Gardens, Fulham Road, SW. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eeciestve Square, S.1F, 
Dabis, Miss, Helloway College, Egham, Surrey, 
Dakyns, H. G..(Council), /figker Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey, 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A,,.Grasnerr, 2.5.0. 
David, W., 2, ee Pork Terrace, 1. 
David, Rev. W.H ay Kelly College, Tavistock. 
Davidson, H. ©. D., » Marre, VO 
}Davies, G.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Dawes, Rev, Gerald 5., Céarfrrhkonss, Goitainung. 
Deibel, Or., core of Mesers, Asher, Seriin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, /mypante Royer-Collerd, Parts, 
De Saumarez, Lord, SArudjend Part, Coddenhum, Sufoth.. 
Dickson Miss Isabel A, Dunaichen House, Forfar. 
Dill, Prot. S., Monipelrer, Afaiome Read, Belfast. 
Dobson, iss, 97, Harcourt Terrace, Readctife Square, S. 1. 
Donaidson, James, LLD., Principal of Tay University, St. Andrews, 
Donaldeon, Rev. S, A., Eten College, Winaor. 
Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Athens, Greece. 
Draper, W. H.,'§3, Donplty Saver, 1E-C. 
Drister; Prof, Henry, 43, fl¢ar 6th Street, New For’ City, (SoA, 
Drommond, Allan, 7, Zcomere Gardens, 5. tV’, 
Duchaitanx, M. V., 42. Mee i Schanderée, d Reims, 
Duckworth, H, T-. 'F, » Herten Caller, Oxfardl 
Dulin, Prof. von, Uarversity, Meidelbere, 
Duke, Koger, 6, Mewife Terruc, Ourlow Gardegs, 5," 
fDanham, Miss, 37, .Aast Thiriy-Sixta Street, New York. 
Diinlap, Miss Mabe! Gordon, 425, 7/4 Sireel, Portland, Oregon, Ci. Saat. 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lond Nishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Awcdsani, 
Dyer, Louis (Council), Soasery Lodge, Ramtury Road, Oxford. 
Earl, Mrs: A. G., Peres ffail, Toubrides. 
Earp, F. Ra, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edwands, G, M., Sider Sumer College, Cambridge, 
Everton, Mrs. Haghi, ti, Tile Street, CAckiea, SP" 
tEgerton, Sir Edwin H., KCB, H.BOM. Minduter, Sritich Legation, Athens, Greec. 
Egerton, Miss M., Whitwick Hall, York. 
Eld, Rev. F. . Polsfead Rectory, Calchester. 
fEMis, Prof, Robinson, Trieity Coffees, Oxford. 
Elwell, Levi H,, AmAcest College, Amherst, Mares. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Parlement Hill Road, Ffampitead, Voi. 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse Oatverstty, New York. 
Enchsen, Miss Nelly, (Foodfands, Eimbourne Koad, Upper Tioting, 5.1. 
Eumurfopoulo, A. 1, Mensingiuw Park Gardens, Ww. 
Evans, A.J. (Council), Audmolaen Maree, Oxford 
Evans, Sir John, KB, DCL, FLRS,, Mark Mills, Hemel Homésicad. 
tTEvans, Cady (Council), Nash Afiile, Hewat HWemepitead, 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Sgware, ¢c. 
Ewart, Miss Mary A., 56, Aibert Hall Munsens, 3. iF. 
Fanshawe, Reginald, 97, Peart: Road, Chifton, 
Furnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oaforct. 
Farrar, Rev. Cahoti A. S:, Jr Aan. 
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Farrow, Frederic F., 4 New Court, Carey Street, WC. 
Farside, William, : Hall, Robin Hoods Bay, Yorkshire. 
"Fearon, Rev. W..A:, Dp.D., The Coilege, Winchester. 
Fenning, W, 0, Baticbery Callege, Hertford. 
Field, Rev. 'T., Radley Coltege, Adingado, 
Finninger, W. K., Afertum College, Oxford 
Fisher, H. A. L., New Callege, Oxford. 
Fisher, Miss Edith 5;, 21, Chapel Strect, Selerave Soware, 5.1V. 
}Fimmaurice, Lady Edmond, 2 2, Green Street, Grosvemor Square, 1, 
Fits-Patrick, Dy T., 30, Satsex Gardens, Hyde Park, W 
Flather, J. H., $2 Bateman Shree, Cambridge, 
Flower, Wickham, O/d Swen Afowir, Chelica Enidanioien?, SP. 
FForbes,; W. H., Balifel College, Oxford. 
‘Ford, His Fa inoy the Right Hon. Su Francis Clare, G8. GC: M.G,, HOB. M, 
Ambassador, Britizt Eaabassy, Ronee. 
Forster, Miss Frances, 46, Fim Park Road, SHA 
Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve Unriorsty, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
"Fowler, Rev, Professor, President bf Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Fowler, W- Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Franklin, T..M., S¥. Hilary, Comiridge, 5. Wales. 
Frater, J. G., Trémity College, Cambridge. 
Freeman, C. =e , Parkhouse, Soutkiorough, Tunbridge Wells. 
Freeman, W. George; Lee Street, Pisemesteceal. 
*Freshiield, Douglas W. (Hon. Treasurer), 1, Aérite Gardens, Campden Hill, 6 
}Freskfieid, Edwin, LL.D,, 5, fond Saridings, E.C, 
, Freston, Henry W, Pardfela, Presteich, Lancashire. 
% *F ry, F. Ji; Eversiey, Leigh Wood, Clifton, 
Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, Faviand Aouse, Failind, mear Bristol. 
Fullerton, W. Morton, Aus Pignon,P aris. 
+Forley, J.S., 10, College Street, Winchester, 
Furneaux, L. B., Roseal! Schowl, Filzetmoad. 
Furneaux, Rev. W. M, Kapton Hall, Burtin-wna-Trent. 
tGariner, Prof, Ernest A. (Council), Redor Cottage, Sanagate. 
*tGardner, Prof. Percy, LittD. (VP), 12, Canterbury Noad, Oxford 
Gardiner, Miss Alice, Tae Ofd Hall, Newham College, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Oukhserst, Afarrew-an-the- Hei. 
Gardiner, W. ‘Aint ys: Groton, Marsichusetis, (OSA. 
Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, 3. Garen Anne's Gate, SP. 
Geddes, Sir W.D., Priwaipal of the University; Aderdeen. 
Geilie, Sir Archibald, F.8.S., 10, Chesir Terran, Regents Park, NW 
Gibbs, FL W,, O.C, CHL, 38, Corwaradl Gardens, South Krasiagien, SH 
Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Cusfle-trar, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 
Giles, B., Amtmannel College, Cambridge. 
Gilkes, A. H,, The Coliegr, Dudmich, SE: 
‘Gilliat, Kev, E., Marron, OW. 
Glancbrook, Rey, M, G,, Clifton College, Bristol. 
Godden, Miss Gettride M., Rédgfeld, Wimdledon, 
Gonino, Miss G., 90, Warwict Street, Warwick Synare, Ss. . 
Goodhart, A ML, Aton Coflege, (Pisaier. 
Goodrich, Prof. F. 5, dition College, Albion, Michigan, {/5.A, 
Goodwin, Prof W, W.,.D.CL., Harvard Callege, Cambridge, Mass., USA 
Oow, James, Litt. Di, Ak School, Nottingham. 
Gower, Lord Ronald, 27, 7redemr Road, Larls Court, 52. 
Granger, F.5., University College, Nottingham, 
Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Fore. 
Gray, Rev. H. BL, Mradtef? Coffees, Berbs. 
Green, Mrs. J. R., ta, Kemrington Seuare, W. 
Grenfell, 8. -P. (Council), Gaven's Collage, Oxysord. 
‘Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R-S., ZrAam. 
Griffith, G., Harren .,N. se 
Grifiith, Miss Mary E.. 4, Sram huge Gardeas, 5.4 
Grumdy, George Beardoe, 27, Si. Waryareds Koad, Ox/ord. 
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Gumey, Miss Amelia, 69, Ematrmore Gardens, &. 1 

Hadow, W. H., Werreiler Collage, Oxford. 

Haigh, A. £., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. a 8 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysearth Schaol, Newton-le Willows, R50, Yor hs. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. famai’s, 5.1, 

Hall, Rey, F. A. Ortel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss 5. E., 37, Foré Street Chambers, Bryanston Square 1. 

Hall, Harry Reginald, 14, Chalcot Gardens, NIV, 

Hall, Rev, F.J., Nerthaw Place, Potter's Bar, Herts. 

Hail, Fo W., Festnimsicr School, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 3.1". 

Hallam, G. H., Tae Park, Harrow, Nw, 

tHammond, 8. E., Treaty Collere, Camadrictye. 

Hardie, Prof. W. Ross; Tir Untwrnty, Lelabor ga, 

Hardlinge, Miss. 

Hardwich, J. M., $5, SewtA Street, Durkawr. 

Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, Sujlotk House, Weybridge. Laz 
(Hasrisan, Miss. J. E., LLD. (Conncil), 37, Sartifen Gardens, Earl's Courd,. 


Harrower, Prof. john, fae U/nrvernity, Aberdeen, a 

Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Sim Park Gardens, Chelsea, 5.1 

Haslam, 5., 240 School, Cp pieghani. 

Haussoulller, B.,8, Ame Satnie-Céadle, Parte. 
tHaverfield, F. Ji, Chrtié Church, Oxford. — 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, 1. 


Hay, A T., Tht College, Brighton. | = 
Haynes; Miss Lucy, 7, TAeraton Arll, Wisrkiedon, + 


Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, ddefafdy Road, NW, 
Headlam, Rev.A.C., Welwyn Vicarage, Herts, 
Headlam, CE. 5. Trinity Hall, Cambridge, : 
Headlam, J..W) (Council), 6, Evdox Road, Xeastngion, VW; 
Headlam, W. G., Atng’s College, Cambridge. 

Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes Collage, Edinburgh, 

(Heathcote, W. E., Kewnd Coppirr, vor Heath, Cxtrntge. 
Hebenten, CB, Principal of Brarcnocw College, Oxforit. 
Hedgecock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, VW, 

Hereford, The Lord Bishop of, he Palace, Hersford 
Herschell, The Right Hon. Lord, 46, Grasvenor Gardens, S. 10". 
Hoyer, G., The College, Weymanth. 
Hicks, Rev. E.0., 21, Leaf Sguare, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgina, Alfred, 16, King Street, Portman Sguare, W. 
Hill, George F. (Council), Betich Musca, HOC. 
Hill, Arthur, Sritisi Mrce-Comiul, Athens, Greece. 
Hobhouse, Kev. Walter, The School House, Durham: 
Hodgson, F.(_, Aducation Department, Whitehall, SW. 
tHodgaon, J. Stewarl,1, dadley agaan, IF, 
Hogarth, David G. (Connell), evtick Arcdealagican! School, Athens, 
Holiday, Henry, (ul Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, NH, 
Halland, Miss Emily, 27, Homcield Read, W’tmdleidon. 
Hopgood, Harold B,, 17, (Aitehall Pls, 5.1, 
Hopkinsan, J; iH University Calleee, Oe ford, 

‘Hoppin, Ji-C., ce fi. 3. Mergan G Co, 22, Ol Broad Street, EC. 
Housley, Samuel ]., (ryasdal, Waterloe Road, E pion, | 
Homby, Rev. J. J., D.D,, Prevost of Eton Caliege, Windior. 

Ttiort, Arthur F, Aferns, Afarrcce. 

Howorth, Sir Henry H.. KCL EE MOP. (Couneil : eae e hee 
Hichdart, Rev GA. Wakidiignen ieiey Ren tee 
Hugel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Himiphstead NU 

Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jeews Collage, Oxtord. | 

Hughes, Miss C, 22, A/demarie Sireee, 14" 

Hulse, Miss Caroline M. 


‘Humphreys, Robert Henry, Real Soclaties Clait, 63,54 Janaes Street, 5. W 
Hunt, A.S., Queen's Collagy, Oxford. 
Hutton, Mise C, A, 18, Cdzyar Comrt, Cacia, 5.1 | | 
Huyshe, Wentworth, * Daily Grapaie’ Office, dtiiford Lone, Strand, H.C. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsdury, HCC. 
lonides, Alex: A., t, feiland Park, W.. 
tonides, Luke A, 47, Marlee Redd, Aensington, 1" 
Jackson, Henry, Liu-D., Sriadty College, Cambridge. 
Jackain, Miss Rose, Longaene, Haslemere. : 
lackson, Rev, Blomifield, 29. Afechisnburgh Square, W.C- 
Jackson, Rev. W. Wi, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
James, A. C., Stem Cafliege, Winter, 
*James, The Rev. H.A,, D0), Sotow? Hous, Rugiy 
James, Lionel, SY Peter's College, Radley, A bfmegaton. 
james, M. R., Lit. D., Admg's College, Cambridge. 
James, Rev. 5. R., The College, Maicera. | 
Jannaris, A. N., PhD, The University, St Amdreses, NE. 
Jeans, Rev, G. E., Stornedl, Veopert, fale of Wigat. . 
*Jebt, Prof RK. C., O.CL., LL.D. Litt.D., MP. (President), Springiteld, Newndam, 
Cambridge. 
Jenkin, Miss M, b., Curfax, Ang Charles’ Koad, Surdilen. 
Jenkinson, F. J H., Frintty College, Caméridge, . 
Jenner, Miss Lacy A., 39, -Idaiten Road, Kensingion, . 
Jevana, F, BL, The Castle, Durham. 
lex-Bluke, Miss, Girtom College, Caméricge, 
foblifig, G. C, 5, Part Villas, Cheltenham. 
Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Trinity College, Oxford. 
— hare, George, 14 Piazza del Carmias, Ferrmca, /taly. 
cep, R..v., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. U.S.A. 
‘Keene, Prof. Charles IL, 11, Dye Parade, Cork. 
Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Césyne Wald, Chelsea, 5. iF. 
Keitie, uF Sy Gfendevon ffoust, Compan cardects, Hamprtead, NN. He’ 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammer Shawl, Addenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F..G, (Council), #rititA Mueum, WC. 
Ker, Prof. W, 2., 95, Gower Street, HC. 
Kerr, Prof, Alexander, Madison, @tsconsin, U-S.4. 
Keser, Dr. J. 11, Hartey Sirect, Cawendisa Square, 1". 
Kiefier, Prof, John B.,232, Lanctsivr Aveawd, Lancasier, Pa, Cou. 
King, J. E., Grantnnuer Schoul, Morschkerfer. 
King, Rev. J. R., 54 Peter's Picarage, Orford. 5 
King, Mrs, Wilson, to, Highfield Koad, Adgtaston, Hirmingiham. 
Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, 1, Richmond Gardens Fourmeauts, 
Kuowles, james, Queen Anne's Lodge, Sf. fame’ Part, 1 
Kroim, H. A., 103, Cannon Strret, £0, | 


Lambros, Spiridion, A tiens, 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D., t, Mariees Nd, Kenstngion, W. 


*Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G,, TAs Ottoman Bank, Constantinople. 
Lathbury, Miss, 19, Limgjteld Koad, Wimdledion, 5. 
Lautour, Miss de, 85, Afercowr! Terrace, Redcliffe Square, 5. We. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fifsjabay Avenue, Hampetead, WAK 
Lawrence, Sit Edwin, Bart., M.P_ 3, Carlton Howse Terrace, 5. iF’, 
Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridge Wetts. 

Leaf, Herbert, Taz Greve, Marligrongs. 

+ Leaf, Walter, Litt: D., (Council), 6, Susser Place, Regina's Part, NV. 
Legge, Miss, 5, Avie Maad, Oxford. 
Lecky, Mrs,, 38, Oariow Gardens, Sw. 
Leeper, Atexander, Winrden nf Trinity College, Afciiiowrne. 
Leichtensteio, Moritz, a6) terse! Koad, Hest Kemsngien, Ht’. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provest of Avag’s Colleze, Camiridge. 

Leigh, W. Austen, 2, Norfolk Crescent, Hysle Part, i”. 
Lethbridge, Sir Koper, 36, Picteria Street, 5.1 

Lewis, Harry, ¢, Argyll Roa, Kensington, W. 
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+Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Cattle-drug, Chesterton Road, Camdtrnige. 
+Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Syware, 

Lewis-Poole, D., Rayal Socteties Club, 63, 54, famter’ Street, 5. 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Halk, 5... - 

Liddell, Very Rev, H. G. D-D., The Hood Moun, tscal, Berks. 

Lindley, William, 10, Aédbrook Terrace, Shooter's fii Ka. FT 

Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.CB,, 13, Wetherby Gardens, 5.H. 

Lingen, Lady, t3, Wetherty Gardens, 3-1 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Constantine ple. 

Litchfield, R.H., 31, Kensington Spare, HW" 

Lloyd, Miss A.M,, Caytharge Hall, Grantham, 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., t, Pweg Court, Temple, £6. 

London, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Tie Palace Fuilhum, SH. 

tLock, Rev. W., Aedte College, Oaford. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, K-C.0,F,R-3., 16, Pen-y- Were Riad, South Kensington, SAF. 

Long, Prof, Albert Limerick, Moder! Collage, Contfantinopic. 

fLoring, William (Council), 2, ‘are Conrt, Tempir, EC | 
*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, ent. 

Luce, Rev. E., 9, fopal Cresent, Brighton. 

Ludiow, T. W:, Coflage Lawn, Faukers, New Fark, 

Lupton, J, M., The College, Maridorough. | 

Lupton, Miss M,, 7 Bari’ Terrace, Kensington, W 

Luxmoore, H. E.,. Eten College, Winsor 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rey, E., faiisydury College, Hertford, 

Lythgoe, A. M., 15, Warland Buildings, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mast, 0.S,A. 

*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. e 
McAnally, H.W. W, War Office, Pail Mall, 5. « 
McDaniel, J. H., Hobart College, Geneva, NY. —s 
Macdonald, Miss Louisa, Womex's College, Sydney University, Syulney, NSS A 
Macdonell, W. RB, LLD., Coleut, Byrwllad Park, Entel 
MacEwen, Rev. Alex, Robertson, 25, Hoodside Place, Glasgow. 

Macgiflivray, }. Pittendrigh, Aavelstow Elms, Murrayfield, Rdinburzh 
MeKechney, Mrs. W. C3. Berdetey Place, Wimbledon, SW. 
Mackennal, Miss E. M.. Seeatewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Mackensic, Duncan, Pritica Sehool, Athens. 

MacLehose, James J., 61, Sf. Pracent Sireet, Glasgow. 

Muctmilian, Mrs, Alexander, Sramshot! Chase, Shottermill, Surrey. 

*Macnillian, George A. (Hon. Scc.), 29, Seaford 34, Coornt Garden, HC 
Macinillan, Mrs. George A., 19, ari Terrace, Kensington, W. 

+Macnaghten, Hugh, Aton Coffege, Winder. 

Macnnghten, ‘The Right Hon. Lord, 3, -Vew Sgware, Lince/a's fan, IFC, 
McPherson, Mids Florence, amt House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

+Magrath, Rov. J. Ry Prevost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., .D., D.C.L, Trinity College, Dudtin. 
Maidstone, The Viscountess, Afuritmonedur Place, Hatiham, Surrey 
tanning, Percy, Vew College, Oxford. 

Mano, Constantin, Aajiial College, Oxford. 

Stlanos, Gregoire, (rreet Legation, Vrenna. 

Marchant, E. C54. Pan?s School, West Kentington, 1, 
+Marindin, G. E., Sroom/icid, Preniham, Farnham, 
+Marquand, Prof, Allan, Princeton College, New Ferzey, 

Marshall, R., 31, 74¢ Woaf/drons, Croydon, a 

Marshall V., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 

Martin, Charles B., Te College, Oberirn, Ohio, USA; 
*Martin, R. B., MPL, 0, Ail! Spreet, 1. 
tMartyn, Edward, Tifiyra Caille, Ardrthan, County (radiway. 

Mason, H.C FQ Hiaileybury College, Hertford, . 

Matheson, P. E., Wee College, Oxforil, 

Mavrogordato, Pundell, SewlA Sea //ense, Tireadueedia Si. £0. 

Maynard, H. Ly /mer School, Herta He, VN. Devon: 
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Mayor, Rey, Prof. Joseph BL (Council), Qucenrgate Seah Kingiten fill; Surrey * 
Mayor, RG. Lutwution Depurtaynt, Wiitehal!, S. 1 
Merry, Rev, W. W., Rector af Linvoin Callege, Oxfords 
biter, FP. 95, Boulevard ‘be. dffchel, Parts. 
Millington, Miss M.V.,27, Merfana Syware, iv. 
Milne, |, Grafton, Mansfield Afouse, Camara fown, £. 
Milner, His Excellency Sir Alfred, GOD, Geverament Howse, Capetown, S. Ajricu: 
Minet, Misa Jali, 19, Suster Syauer, Hae Park, 
Minns, E. H., Penidrube College, Cambrider. 
Mitchell, <. W: -, 195, Gaver's Gare, 51. 
+Mocnita, F. 9. 9, Corsaugal Pla, Edgware Road, 1. 
Moline, Mise J, R,, 72, Chatob Street, Stode Newington, N. 
Monk, C.-/.,.M. f', 3, Buctingham Gate, SIV. 
Monaen) His Excellency the Right Hon. ‘Sir E. }, GOR, GCanG, HBA, 
Ambazsadur, Paris. 
Monro, 28, (ViP.)) Prewortof Oriel Coffegy, Oxsori. 
Morgan, Miss Saruh,c/o Miss Colville, eerdate, Shaptiauds, Kent. 
Morite, Rex. F. D,, to Afl/merton Read, Rugty. 
*Morley, The Right ‘Hon: the Earl of, 31, Proves Gardens, SIP. 
Mortis, J. E., The Grammar Schaal, Redford, 
Mortisan, FL A. C., fetes College, Cambridye. 
TMorshead, E,.D. A. Tike College, Winchester. 
Moss, Kev. H.W. fae Seheo!, Sirewsiury, 
Moule, C. Wi, Corgis Christi Coliege, Grvdridge. 
Mauslt ny Rev. WF, DD., Tae Leys, Canthrides, 
Mount, Rey, C. 8,14, Verkam Loved, Oxford, 
tMount, |. T., Aton College, Windsor, 
fudie, Mrs., ‘Budleigh; Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, NU. 
Munro, J. AOR. (Council), Lenceln College, Oxford. 
Murray, A..5.,:LL.D. (V.P,), rritsh Afaseuwt, Hc. 
Morray, Prat. G, G, A. (Council), 3, Tie Guipersity, Glasget. 
*t Myers, Ernest (Council), Aractenside, Chisioiurst. 
+Myrea, J. Linton (Council), Chrrsl Charcl, Oxford, 
Naef, Conrad |), Tae Aueniralty, SH 
Neil, Ri A A. (Council), Pomdroke College, Cambridge. 
Newmiiny, WL. Pittedile Laven, Cheltenham, 
Nic , Sir Charteh; Bart,, The Grang?, Tolleridge, [forts 
O'Connor. Anthur, MLP., 5; Ester Court, Trple, E-C. 
Obnefalsch-Richter, Dr, Max, 4, (Vharfedale Street, Earl i-Conri, 30 
Ommanney, Admiral Sir Erasmus K., 29, Commamgh Sqiare, i. 
Ormiston, Mise FM., Girl? Higa Schad, Leeds. 
+Oxford, The Right Rev, the Lord Wishop of, Cuddeidan Palace, Wheatley, Oxen. 
Pare, T, E., Charierhouse, Gadalning. 
Palliz, Alexander, Titel, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
Parker, Francis W., Coot Connty Normal School, aglesnndt, 4, Otel. 
{Parry, Rev. ©. H., §, Salem fill, Sunderianil, 
Farry, Rev. R. St. )., Trinity College, CamSridger. 
Paton, James Morton, Wesleyan Uutversity, Middletetn, Conn, U.S.A. 
Paton, W, R., Srifish Pes Office, Sinyrna. 
Pears, Edwin, +, Ree de fo Banga, Consianiinopic. 
Peckover, Miss Alexamlrina, Hank Howse, Wisdeoh- 
Peel, Hon. 5. C, Tie Ledge, Sandy, Baits. - 
Peers, c. R, Patra Weald Ficarage, Staumiore, Middictex, 
Peile, John, Lite D. yp Marier of Christa Calfepe, Cambridge. 
Pelliam, Hon. Mrs. Arthur, foorcey/7, MonmautA, 
Pelham, Professor HF. (VP), President of Trimty College, Ozford, 
Pember, E. Hi, OC, Pirars Heil, atear Lyminegian, ffaniti. 
*Penrose, F. = PRS. (VeP.), Coledsyteld, Wimbledon, SA. 
Penrose, Miss Emily (Council), Royal Zalloway College. Beha. 
atPercival, F. W., 2, Soufhnich Place, Hyde Part Sgeare, WS 
Perry, Prof, E. 0. Co/amedia Universtiy, New Yort City, SA. 
Philips, Mire. A erhiert, Sutton Oahy, Macclesfield. 
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Pickard, Mice Esther M., Overdals, Sattir, Yorkshire. 
Pirje, Mica A, AL, Senmydand ffouse, Git Aberdemn. 
Pirie, Mise Emily, Cowntessweli_ffense, stivrdrenahire. 
+Piatt, Prof,-Arthur, 23, PewenSguare, HH". 
Pollack, Sit Fredevick, Bart,,42, Greed Cumieriand Place, 1", 
+Pond, Prof.\C A. M., Gniversity College, Auckland, New Zeeland, 
Port, Dr. H., 48, Miashwry Sguare, F.C. 
Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmington, Connections, OSA, 
tPostgate, Prof J. P., Prinily College, Camberg, 
‘Powell, Sir F, 5,, Bart, M:P., 1, Camfriage Sgware, Hyde Part, ©, 
Powell, John U., 5%. Fata’ Collage, Oxford, 
Poynter, Sir Edward J,, PRA. 23, Mdert Gale, S11, 
Pretor, A., St, Cathorindgs College, Caméridge. 
Prickard, A. 0., Mew College, Oxford, 
Proctor, R, G. C., Arttich Mescam, (FC, 
Prather, Prof G. W., The Caroersty, Bainburgn, 
tPryor, Francis R., Woadield, Hatfield, Herte. 
Psycharl, AL, 25, Boulevard des Capwcines, Paris. 
Radcliffe, Wi W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
tRaleigh, Mias Katherine A., Terrick Aowit, Tring. 
*Ralli, Pandell, 17, Selgrave Sgwarr, S, W 
fRalli, Mrs. Stephen A. 32, Paré Lame, 1", 
FRamsay, Prof. W. Mi D.C (WP), Tae Oniterszip, Aberdeen. 
Rawlins, F. tH. £fen Cofiege, Windsor, E 
Kawnsler, W) Fi Parkhill, Lyndhurst, fants. 
Reece, Miss Dora, 26, Au/lingham Mansion, Pitt Street, Kensington, VW’, = 
Reid, J. 5., Lae, Cotes College, Cambridge, 
fReinach, Salomon, 3), dwe de Beriin, Pords, 
Rendall, Rev. F., 82, /Avfiewck Gardens, SA". 
TRendall, G. H., Litt,D, (Council, Charterkouse, Godaliming. 
Renien, M. Mario, Afhers 
Richards, Rev. G. C., Ardeicd Schaal, Athos, 
Richards, F., Avagrwood Schoe/, Bald, 
Richards, H., Wadham College, Oxford, 
Richmond, Sir W. i. KCK, R.A. Bepor Lodge, West End, Hasmespnith, W. 
Ridgeway, Prof. W. (Council), Aen Ditton, Cambridge. 
Ridley, sir Edward, 46, Aemex (rarsicns, 5.19". 
Rigg, Herbert A., 12, Stanhope Pla, Hyde Park, 1. 
Robb, Mrs. 46, Rutland Gate, 5.1. | 
Robing, Miss Jalia, og, Moun! Vernon Street, Reston, Man DSA, 
Roberts, Rev. E, 5. Cains Collegr. Cambria, | 
Roberts, Professor W. Rhys, Yarversty College of Worth Wales, Bangor. 
Roberts, Herbert F., 346, Wew York tir Buildings, Kansas City Mi. USA. 
Robertson, Cliarles, Reavern, Conlon Reaa, Edinburgh, 
Robertson, Rev. Atchibald, King's College, Strand, WC. 
pestanedte ah Ashfield, Ratheiy Place, Bedforil. 
ochreler, dhe Kipnt Rev.the Lord Bishop of, Sithep') Howe, Xeumington Park Pnad SE. 
Rogers, Major-General, 14, 5¢, Mergurit+ heat Si ara, 3th aa 
Soon, 7 bala pean Winbleden Common, 55", 
pRosebery, Phe Right Hon. the Earl of, K.¢;,, 14, Serdedee Sonare lt 
Rotton, J. Fu 3, Molvens, West Brompton, S, ie SER Semerhe: Hr 
Rowndell,  S., 16, Comsum Street, 1. 
Rous, Lieut-Colonsl, Worsted Aouse, Norwich. 
tRouse, W- H. D., 4, Biftow Real, Rugby 
Rubie, Rev, Alfred E:, Tie Noval Maeva! Schent, Eltia 
ae ernest Meerenale Street, Ec pS Nk 
Rushbrooke, W. G,, 13, Calteart Hill, Hieheate Nr 
Rutherford, Rev, W, Ganion, LLY. 19, atey od Weitingaster, SoU 
Porat Le a =e ade Part Tormr, Wo Jen ctiche 
yie, Rev. Prof, HOE. D:D), Preaidens of | Coble, 
Ssamucl, Mire, Sylvester, 30, Owsion Gardgs eee College, Cambridge. 
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Sumiiclson, Ste Ii, Hurts, 56, Princes Gan, 5. Kensington, SW, 
Santhach, Mise KK, 16, Deaycatt Plast, Catan Gardens, + 1. 
Sandwith, T. BCH, a9) Browder y Gardens, Eris Court, SW, 
tSancdtys, J. By Lie OP), St. Loan’ College, Comir 
tSandys, Mrs. Merton Hows, Cambri + pe 
¢Savage-Armetrong, I'rof. GF, Gucen’& wllige, Cora. 
t*Sayce, Rev. Prof. A. H, LL.D. (V.P.)\ 23 Chepatow Welins, Hlayswater, H 
3, AP. 98, Hardsten Garde, S. Kensinghin, SW. 
Schilizst, John 5.) 6,Cromraceél Mouser, 5. Keatiagtom, 5", 
Schultz, R. Welr {Couneil), | 6, fameewiile Place, W 
Schisler, Emesi, 19, Herriyeen Gardens, Sa 
Scot-Skirving, E,, Tbe College, ChiltemMam. 
Seouloudl, Stephancs, Athens Greece. 
Scull, Miss Sara A. 1too, Af, Servet, Al, Washington, O-C, 
Seaman, Owen, Zower House, Wert Aiili, Patary, 5. W- 
Seebohm, Hugh, Tae Aeradiage, dittcahin, 
tSelwyn, Rev. E. C,, Seda Henry, Uppinghunt, 
tSendall, Sir Walter J,, K-C.M.G., Calenzal Ofice, 50". 
Seymour, Prot Thomas D:, Vale Cindige, Newhatwn. (7.5. A. 
Shadwell, C. L, Oriel Coftege, Oxford. 
Sharkey, J. Ay Glotsr's Colleze, Cambridge. 
‘Sharpe, Miss, Hareld Ffowsr, Lantdowne Road, WW. 
Shewan, Alexander, cle Mezers. WH’, Hateon antd Ca, 37, Leadenhall Sireet, EC, 
Shuckburgh, E-&., 'Grachextor, Camdridye, 
Sidgwick, Arthur, Corput Christi College, Oxford. 
Stdgwick, Pref Henry, Lit-D., Trisity College, Cayedridge- 
Sikes, Edward Ernest, 5¢. Johns College, Camiridze. 
“3impion, H. B., 5, Sonth Sirezt, Park Lane, vF 
‘Sinclais, Captain H. M., R.&., Juater Eindtedt Sievice Crud, 5.0. 
*Skrinc, H. D., Clanertan Manger, Bath, 
*Skrine, Rev. J. H., Trinély College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 
Smedley, J. F.,13, Z.0nden Koad, Tonbridge, 
Smith, A. Hamiltan (Council), 121, Redford Goart Manctons, Bedford Aneeae, UOC 
Smith, Ceail, LL.D.(Counril), Britivé Nesewwe, HC 
Smith, Biistace $., 62, Baumer Road, Victoria Pur, E, 
Sirilth, H. Riahingine, C.S.1, Stokeleigh, Queen's Road, Weyéridge. 
TSmith, Prof. Goldwin, Tie Grange, Foronte, Canada, 
Smith, Prafi T. Roger, 7, trordan Street, Gordew Square, HAC, 
Smith, R. Eley, 7, Gordie Street, Gordon Square, HC. 
Smith, Reginald J,, QC, 11, fyde Part Séree/, F. 
Smith, W. G., S¢._/ehn's College, Oxford. 
Smith, FE. j. 4 2) Tanfield Court, Janer Temple B.C. 
Smith, J, A., Palfiel College, Oxford, 
tSnow,T. C, 54 Fata’y College, Oxford, 
+Samerset, Arthur, Casfle Goring, Worthing. 
Sonnenschein, Prof. E. A., Greenfelil Cottage, Mardorne, Rirmingham, 
+Southwell, The Right: Rev, the Bishop of, Thurgarton: Priory, Southwall. 
Spiers, Phend, Cariton Caamévrs, 13, @egenid Street, 
Spooner, Rev W, A., New College, Ox/ort. 
Spring-Rice, S, E,, CB, 4, Beyaniton Place, “a abi Sgware, He 
Stantus, Hugh, 61, Lavbhall Riv, Clapham, 5. 
Stanton, Charies -H., Field Place, Siremd, ne 
Statham, H, Heathcote, 49, crewer Street, WC. 
Stawell, Miss Melian, Mirarahem Catlege, Camtridce. 
Steele, Dr, 33, M¥a 5S, Gallp, Florence, 
Sterrett, J. R. Silington, AmAursd Colieve, Awhurit, Masy., USA, 
TStevenson, Miss EC. 13, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Stewart, Prof. J. A- Caviat-Chmrch, Oxford 
Stillman, W..)., $0, FiaS, Aasiite, Power. 
Stillwell, Jamex t, Victoria Park, Dever. 
Stogdon, j Pe Harrow, N. Iv, 











Stokes, Mies Margaret, Gtrrig Berne, Lewis, co, Dubin 
Stone, E. W., Eton Collage, Windsor. 
Stone, Rev, E. DD, Aeiingudem, Uxbridge: 
Strachan: Davidson, J. L., Battiol College, Osfore. 
Stretton, Gilbert W., The Colfege, Dalanted, 5A, 
Strong, Prof.S. Arthur, | 
Strong; Mre 5, Arthur, LL.D, (Council). 
Sturgis, Julian R,, Révington, Hyethorne, Laver: 
Sturgis, Russell, 307, Hast r7/a Servet, New Fork. 
Sullivan, John, Reform Ciud, Pail Malt, 3.1, 
Surr,; Watson, $7, OAl Broad Steet, ECL. 
Swanwick, Miss Anna, 23,0 naterianad Serract, VOM". 
‘Tait, C.J, Cathedral Vord, Exeter. 
+Yait, C. WA, Clifton College, Bristol, 
Tancock, Rev. CoC.,.Lect, Airity Zona | | 
Fathell, Prof, F. B., Uniteerstty of Chicago, Chicage, {4., USA, 
Tarriag, C. j., Chief Justice af Grenala, West frdies, 
Tarn, W. W., 03, Mexfull Square, iyde Park, TP. | 
Tation, RG, Passwiere Ladwards Settigment, Teetrtoct Place, WoC. 
+Taylor, Rev, Chares; D.0., Master of St fons Conige, Camdridge. 
Thomas, Rev. T. LL, /erws College, Oxfor. 


*Thompzon, Sir E. My K.C.B., DCL (V.P,), Ariitsd Muses, HOC, 


Thompaon,.E. S., Chris Colege, Camiridgy, | 
Thompson. F. E,, The Cittuge, Preskute, Marlborough, 


Thompsen, Henry F. H., 35, Wtepote Street, HL ‘ 
Thompeon, J. Eyre, 4, Stowe Buildings, Limciln's fan, HAC. ‘* 
Thursteld, J. R., Prytt, Great Brethamadead, = 
Tilley, Arthir, Kia's College, Cambridge. 


Tottenham, H. B., St folw's College, Cambridge. 

*}Torer, Rev. H.F. (V.P.), 28, Norham Gandens, Oxford, 

tTriell, HWE. FRCS,, Clonmannon, Ashford, Co, Wreklow, 

Tubbs, Prof. H. A,, Ustperatty College, Awctiand, New Zealand 
*+Tuckeu, F. FL, Aresday, wear “roster. 

Tuckerman, Mr. Mary F,, 12, /acegp do Disrwelo, Florence. 

Tudeer. Dr. Emil, Aelsingfors, Fiutand, 

[Tarnbuil, Mrs. Peverill, Sandy-Brovk Hall, Ashbourne. 

Tylor, Prof, E. B., DCL, FLRS., Tae df aseum House, Oxsord, 

Tyrrell, Prof B. ¥., Lit.D., DCL (ViP.j, Trinity Cotlegt, Dadiin. 
“Tyrwhitt, Key, R. St, ]., Mefiby, Ozyord, 

Underhill, G. E., Magedalem College, Oxford. 

Unwin, T. Fisher, 10, ffereford Sguare, SW. 

Upeott, i. E., Take College, Marlborongé,. 

"Valetta, |. N.. 15, Durkamw Terrace, \rstdourne Park, W', 
+Valteri, Octuvius, 3, Mewsingion Park Gardens, 1 

Vanderbyl, Mts. Philip, st, Porchester Torrace, 1’, 

Vardy, Key. A Ki Atae Saward's School, Hirmingian. 

t Vaughan, E. 1, Eton College, Windsor. 

Venning, Miss Rosamoml, 8, Aitfcoml: Strat, Dorset Synarc, NAF. 

Verrall, An We Lite. Frinity Cotize, Canty dites. 

Verrall, Mrs. A. W., Selwyn Gardens, Camdedder. 

Vickers, Rev, W. V., A wesels Grange, SYamourh: 

Vincent, Sir Edgar, KCMG., drber Phe. A ad a 

f¥iasto, T. A,, Besemicine, Sefton Park, Leverpoot, 

{ Wackernagel, Prof. Jacob, Stefeenderg, 5, Pile. 
Si et Renny 1%, satay Ste Street, I, 
rWatderem, Mrof, Chartes, Phil)., LitD King's College, Cambriace. 
bad Mrs. Neville, 1, AyAduirn Placer, 5. iW reat Comermee 
Wa ef, Rev, F. A, D.O,, aw iatiard, Sanco a ffeil, Ar Oe vets, ah la 
Wilters, WC. Plametead, 3, Sedty Read, Anertey,. RE. 
T Wantage, Lord, K.CH., V.C., 2, Curitew Gardens, SW, 

Wari, Jota, FSA, Lenorvale, Belfast, 
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Ward, T. HL, 85) Grervtier Place, 5 
Warr, Prof. G. C., 16, Zarls Terrace, Plestesee Mr". 
Warre, Rev. Edmond, D.D., Aten College, Windsor. 
Warren, Col. G. E. Fitkiand €.M.G,,.57, Seeman Sante IWestéourne Part, 
Warren, T. H., President of Mfagituien Colizgy, Oxford 
Warred, EL P., Lewes Moun, Lewet, Swiser. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, Feldemare, near Dorking, 
Waterhouse, Miss M. EL, cy, Rave Lame, Litwrpool. 
Way, Rev, J. P., Yas Aull, Naisall, Fiectwood. 
aoe Rev. W. (Council), 6, Gasiew Sguare, SV. 
+Weber, F. 7, M.D. 19, ffartey Street, 1. 
Weber, pices ue the 1a, Grorriner. ire, H* 
Wedd, S,, King’s Callece, Cambridge, 
Weekes, OA. Sfdngy Susser College, Cambriaye. 
Weir, Misa Edith, 4, /rognal, Aamputead, NOW 
t Welldon, Rev. J. Ei €., Tae School, Harraw, NW. 
Weld-IMundell, iarhert, 7, Park Place, St. James's, SAV. 
Wells, J,, iVadhawt Collegs, Oxjort. 
Westlake, Prof. J., LL.D. The Rier Howse, Cheliva Enelandecget, SH, 
Westcott, Rey. F. B., Schowl ffowsr, Skrriarny. 
Wheeler, James R., PLD, Columbia College, New York City, G-SiA, 
pWhite, A: Cromwell, 3, Ri arcouit Burldingi, [emigre 
White, Mra, 2 co Prot White, Cornell Gnfversify, ithaca, USA. 
White, Prof. |. Ww. Cambridge, MuasniAusett, £7 a. 
Wilts, 1. N,, Rovkland, Waterford. 
White, John F orbes, LLD., Ceaiestiay, Datniioe. 
Whitehead, R, Ri, Fer 144, Santa Larbara, California, SUA. 
Whitehouse, F. Cope, 8, Cleev/and Kew, 34 Famer, 54" 
Wickham, The Very Rev. FE C, Tae Deanery, Lineria, 
Wilkins, Rev, George, 36, Trinity College, Darhiin. 
Wilkine, Prof. A.S., LL.D,, Gitt.D,, Thy Qtaecres Caflege. Manchartes. 
Williamson, J, W., Limuasit: Cyprus. 
Willson, 5. B; Wynn, Sf. fehn's Codicge, Camrariaize. 
Wilson, Donald, Wanwrires, Seueriey Road, Hall, 
Wilson, H. © B., Mew Colleges, Oxford, 
Wilson, Harry, 447, Oajfied Street, WY. 
Windley, Rev. Hi Gi, Sf. Colomba's, Sanderiand.- 
Winkworth, Mrs., Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, W 
Wiseman, Rey. Henry John, Citen College, Britta, 
Wither, Hy 5. 
‘Wood, Rev, W_S., Usord Rectory, Stamford. 
Woodhouse, W. Ji. Seddergl, Yorkshire. 
T Woods, Rev. Hoty, President of Trinity Catlese, Oxford. 
+ Wren, Walter, 7, Powis Somare, 4. 
Wright, Sir R.S...14, ft. fawers Place, 5. 1¥- 
tWright, W. Aldis, MizeMaster, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Wright, Prof, John Henry, Cambridge, Mass, U.S:Al — 
Wyndham, Rev. Francis M, $4. Mfary ofthe Angels, Hertmorcland fvad, fayswater,W. 
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SESSION 1896-97. 


THE First Genera! Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Strect, on 
November 2nd, 1896, Professor L. Campbell, V\P., in the chair. 

Mr A. J. Evans rcad a paper “On Further Discoveries of the Early Cretan 
ocript The additional materials described had been collected by the 
author during his recent researches in the island, and fully corroborated the 
evidence first brought forward by him two years since of the existence in 
Crete in prehistoric times of two interrelated! systems of writing, one picto- 
Sraphic, the other linear. A fresh series of early seals was deséribed, 
showin= the evolution of purely pictorial types into a conventionalized. 

epictograohic script of Mycenaean date, having points of resemblance with 
the Hittite. Very prisiitive-exampies of seals with linear characters were 
also illustrated, and it was pemted out that this linear class in Crete, which 
presented some curiotis resemblances to Greek and Phoenician letters, went 
back, on the whole, to a distinctly curlier period than the conventionalized 
pictographic class, and might be largely described as. pre- Mycenaean, 
Hitherto the evidence had mainly rested on seals and srafitr on vases. 
Mr. Evans was now able to describe the discovery in the Cave of Psychro— 
the ‘ Diktafon Antron” of Zeus—beneath a votive and sacrificial stratum of 
Mycenacan date, of part of a dibation table of steatite, imitated from-a 
twelfth dynasty Eeyptian model, bearing the remaining half of what seemed 
to bea dedi¢ation in Cretan linear characters. The inscription consisted of 
nine letters with two punctuations, and was Of the highest importance as 
showing that this pre-Phoenician script was applied te monumental as well 
as personal objects, The Egyptian affinities of the Jibation table itself 
fitted in with other signs of intimate connexion between Crete and the 
Egypt of the twelfth dynasty supplied by the decorative designs of sealstone 
and ‘steatite vases. Here, however, m the imitation of an object of cult they 
had proof of a community so deep-lying that it could hardly have-been due 
to mere commercial intercourse. It pointed to contimuons land-contact In 
the population se influenced, and the probability becatne great that this and 
other vestiges of the influences of the old empire of Egypt in Crete were 
due to Libyan settlements in the island. if so, the beginnings of the Cretan 
linear script, which alsq stemed to show Egyptian influences, might be 
ultimately found in Tripoli. A remarkable parallelism was, in fact, shown 
between the Cretan signs and the early Libyan alphabets. Converging 
lines of evidence showed that the inscribed libation table from the eg 
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cave could not be brought down later than about 2900 B.C, ( PATA, vol, xvii 
ip: 327), Mr, Hogarth, Sir J, Evans, Prof, Ridgeway, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. 


The Second General Meeting was field at 22, Albemarlé Street, on 
February isth, t897, Mr. Talfourd Ely, in the chair. 

Prof P. Gardner read two papers: (1) ‘On a Stone Tripod at Oxford,’ 
The tripod was given to All Souts' College by A. Lefroy in i771. Tt was 
found at Corinth. 1t consists of a basis intended for the support ofa 
large basin, probably meant to hold lustral water. There i a central 
column, around which stand back to back threa draped female figures, each 
or a recumbent lion, and holding in one hand the tail of the lien. Froma 
comparison with avery similar triped of which fragments were found at 
Olympia, it appears that this was a fixed type for vessels of the class, The 
date of the Oxford tripod was fixed by Prof Gardner, from considerations: 
‘of style, as the earlier half of the fifth century (.-/7.8, vol. xvi. p. 275), A 
discussion follawed, in which Prof. Waldstein, Prof, E Gardner, and Miss 
Harrison took part. (2) ‘On the Mantinean Basis' This basis, bearing: 
reliefs by a-pupil of Praxiteles, was submitted by Prof Gardner ta a close 
examination. He maintained: (a) That the phrase in which Pausanias" 
describes the basis should be read Motea wal Maprtas athe, and must ‘be 
regarded as referring only to one slab of the reliefs; which represents the: 
conflict of Apollo and Marsyas, (2) That the three slabs which we possess: 
were the whole of the relief We need not suppose a slab to have been 
lost, anc jt is quite possible that six Muses rather than nine were repre- 
sented. The group of Apallo and Marsyas wild be in the midst, three 
Muses on each side as spectators, the whole occupying the front of the 
pedestals. fc) That the figures of Apoilo, Leto,and Artemis which stood: 
on the pedestal were not arranged as a group, but ‘stood side ‘by side, as 
they appear in the Praxitelean group copied on a late coin of Meyara 
( L.#S. vol. xvi p. 280), [n the discussion which followed, Prof Waldstein. 
argued that the proposed arrangement of the slabs was foo ge ata 
for Greek art, and dwelt upon the difficulty of departing from the iy t 
of nine Muses, which was. supported both by monumental and literary 
evidence. The practice of vase painters jn varying the number was to be 
explained by artistic convenience, without regard to mythological considera- 
tions: Prof, Waldstein preferred to adhere to the arrangement of the slabs 
which he had himself publicly advocated, and which assumed that they Hail 
originally been four in number, Prot E. Gardner, though pointing out 
some difficulties in detail, waa on the whole inclined to accept the rearrange- 
ment preposed by Prof, Percy Gardner. 





The Third Genera! Meeting was held ar 22, Albemarle Street, an 
April tath, 1897, Mr. F.C Penrse, VP. in the chair. 

Miss Harrison read a paper on the Danaides. She contended that the 
origin of the Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as regards 


the supposed pinishinent of the water-carrying in leaky vessels. This wae 
really ne patishment at all, but amply the carrying on in Fades of their 
npper-world fanction as well-nymphe; the pithes the Danaides had to fill 
was bored only at the bottom, as-shown on ancient monuments, anc it was: 
a well cistern The labour of well-filling was endless from the beginning, 
becausn res wes routines The idea of water-carrying'in Hades as a 
penalty for thea dyniyyroe was also, ahe contended: not 2 micre later moralizing 
addition, but inherent in the primitive Danaid: myth, and the leaky vessels 
pointed to an ‘ordeal by: the sieve, such a= was undergone, according to 
Pliny, by the -veata! virgin Tuccia {' Nat. Hist,’ xxviii. 2,3) The forty-nine 
guilty. Danaides would fail int the ordeal and be proved as agunro: in the 
rites of Demeter Thesmop ferring to Trof Rulgeway’s recent 
paper in the Mel/enic Teakeat te the Pelhiptin origin of the ' obliécts called 
Mycenaean, Miss Harrison expressed her yiew that though tic Olympian 
gods would be found, on analysis, to be part Hellenic, part Pelaspian, the 
remaining denizens of Hades would prove; like the Danaides, to be of 
Peiasgian origi. 

Prog Ernest Gardner read some notes ona vase in the museum at 
Chicago, which seemed to him to fepresent the myth of Athamas. 
* The pager announced by Prof, Gardner, on & vase in the muscum at 

Harrow, was postponed to a subsequent meeting. 








The Annisl Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Strect, on July 5th, 
1897, Prof. Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair, 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report on behalf of the Council:— 

The Session just ended presents no very striking features, but the 
work of the Society has been quietly and effectively carried) on. 

Twe Parts of the Journal have appeared as usual, and the contents 
speak for themselves There has, however, been a change of Editorship 
to which reference should here be made, Professor Perey Gardher, 
who has borne the chief burden of Editorship ever sitice the Journal was 
started, has found it necessary to retire from its active management, 
though he will remain-a- member of the Consultative Committee. It 
would be difficult to‘exaggerate the value of the services rendered to the 
Society by Proféssor Gardner during the seventeen years of his close 
connection with the Journal: Until five tears ago, when the present 
Editorial Cammittee was constituted, the main duties of Editorship, corre- 
spondence, choice of papers, reading of proofs, were performed by Professor 
Gardner single handed, And even since Mr. Leaf-and Mr. Arthur 
Smith were associated with him in the work, a fall share of labour and 
responsibility has naturally fallen to the colleague whom long expericnee 
and wide lmowledge have 30 eminently quaiified to form a sound 
judgment on the matter in hand, Professor Gardner will carry with 
him in his retirement from these arduous duties the warm thanks of all 
members of the Society, and not Jeast of those on the Council who best 
know how devoted his service has berth, , 
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Before leaving the [subject of the Journal, it may be added that an 
Index is in preparation, to Volumes IX—XV1, inclusive, and to the 
Supplementary Papers. | | 

The Society has suffered some serious losses by death during the past 
year, and especially during the Jast few manths. Among those who have 
passed away may be mentioned Archbishop Benson ; Sir Wollastan Franks, 
who recently made a valuable gift to the Library ; Dr. Hubert Holden, 
who had for years been an active member of the Council and latterly a 
Vice-President, and had also filled the office of Hon. Librarian; Mr. John 
B. Martin, who had most efficiently filled the office of Treasurer since 
1882: and quite recently Mr. J. Theodore Bent, who had been a member 
of Council for many vears, and whose death at a comparatively early 
age lwaves a serious blank in the ranks of archaeological explorers. i 

The Couneil are glad to be able to announce that Mr, Dowgias Fresh- 
field kindly consented to act as Treasurer after Mr, Martin's death, and 
he is to-day formally nominated to the office. Mr. Stephen ‘Spring Rice 
has consented to take Mr. Freshfield's place as one of the Auditors. 

It will be remembered that last year a change was-made in the arrange- 
ments for the Library, Miss Johnson being appointed Assistant Librarian. , 
The new arrangements have worked very well, and the Library is now 
in better order than ever before. Two months ago, however, Miss Johnson 
represented to the Coutcil that she found it impessible, for the toilest 
salary which the Society is in a position to pay, to give her whole time: to 
the work. The question was very carefully considered by the Library 
Committee, and they recommended that in order, if possible, to. retain 
Miss Johnson's services, her hours of attendance. should be reduced 
These recommendations were accepted by the Council, and Miss Johnson 
consented to retam her ‘post on the understanding that she-is to attend 
from 2.30 to 5, on every day but Saturday, This arrangement i unier-- 
stood ta be provisional, but the Council hope that it will on! the whole be 
found convenient to members, With so small a Library, the Society con 
hardiy hope to retain the exclusive services of an efficient librarian. Duc 
provision being made for the custody of the books, the attendance of a 
librarian fora stated period on five days in the week (the usual holidays 
excepted) scems likely to serve all practical purposes. 

tt may be of interest: to record that about seventy members have in the. 
course of the-year made use of the Library, either on the spot, or by 
borrowing books or lantern slides. During the lecture season the slides 
were in Cotistant demand, 30 that this privilege of membership is evidently 
appreciate. A new Catalogue is about to be issued, including numeroug 
recent additions [see p. lil], If members have slide: to present, it would 
be an advantage if they could offer them. before this Catalogue i» printed, 
Additions would be most welcome in the department of views of architec- 
tural details (other than the Parthenon) and of sculpture. Of donations 
made to the Library in tesponse to the appeal issued last year special 
mention is due to that received from the late Sir Wollaston Franks, who 
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presented twenty volumes of the Vivezematir Chromicie, Falkener's Ephesus 
wit the Temple of Diana, and Winckelmann's Jfonumentt Anticht Jnedtti. 
The Society has also acquired by purchase or exchange the following 
among other valuable works—the facsimile recently made in Florence of 
the Laurentian codex of Aeschylus, the two volumes of Collignon’s Histoire 
dé la Sculpture greegue, the official record of the German Excavations at 
Olympia, and Te Mycenaean Age by Tsountas and Manatt. | 

In the course of the Session, the annua! grant of £100 to the British 
School at Athens has been renewed for a further period of three years, 
Although the School is om a more satisfactory financial basis. than during 
the first nine years of its existence, it can still not afford to dispense with 
this grant in aid from the Hellenic Society, and the Counell feel that there 
is no object to which the funds of the Society could more properly be 
devoted) Not only is the School the ane institution which gives facilities 
to British students for original research on Greek soil, but the Society 
receives ant adequate return for its subscription in the valuable articles 
contributed by members of the School to the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Members will be glad to learn that in spite of untoward circumstances in 
Greece the School has had a satisfactory season, The number of students 
has been considerably above the average, and it has been found possible 
*o continue both in Athens‘and in Melos the excavations which were begun 
last year arid of which some account haz already appeared in the Journal. 
The results of the further work upon the site of Kynosarges, and in 
Melos, will as ustial- be reported to the Anntial Mecting of Subscribers in 
July, but some preliminary information will be communicated to the 
Society to-day by the Director of the School, 

The only other grants made by the Council durmg the past Session 
have: been the sum of #50 to Mr. W. R. Paton In aid of some: proposed 
explorations in Asia Minor, and of £30 to Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, for 
additional! (Wustrations in a fortheoming work on Aetolia. Unfortunately 
the unsettled state of things in the East has prevented Mr, Paton from 
doing much at present in fulfilment of his object, but it is haped that there 
may be some resilfs to record in next year's Report. The grant to 
Mr. Woodhouse is a somewhat new departure, such help from the 
Society's funds having hitherto been given rather towards the collection 
of new material than to its publication when collected, except where such 
publication has been undertaken by the Society itself, Mr, Woodhouse's 
researches in /\etolia were carried out while he was a atudent of the: 
British School at Athens, The volume in which the results are recorded 
is to be published by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, but they did 
net see their way to provide all the illustrations the author thought 
necessary. The Council were then approached with the suggestion that 
they should make a grant for additional illustrations, and after careful 
inquiry bya Committee the case was held to come within the scope of 
the Society's work, and the prant was authorised, 

Three General Meetings have as neual been held during the Session 
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at which papers have been read by Myr. Arthur Evans, Professor Percy 
Gardner, Miss Harrison, and Professor Ernest Gardner. The meetings 
have been well attended, and have as a nile been followed by good 
‘liscussions. It having been pointed out that the fact of these meetings 
being held on. Monday prevented schoolmasters from attending them, the: 
Council have decided to revert to Thursday, the day on wililch meetings 
were held in the earlier years Of the Societys existence. It is believed 
that this day will he more convenient to a majority of members. . 

The Treasurer's Accounts show the financial position of the Society 
to be satisfactory. Ordinary receipts during the year were 2815 against 
£075 during the financial! year 1495-06, The receipts from Subsertptions, 
including arrears, amount to £623, against £455. Life Compositions 
amount to 215, against £63, and receipts from Libraries and for ‘the 
purchase of back volumes £127, against £116 The receints for loan af 
Lantern Slides amount to £5, against £7, but other items of ordinary 
income show ne chance 

The ordivary expenditure for the year amounts to £617, against £621. 
Payments for Rent £80, Insurance 415, Salaries £52, and Stationety, &é 
£24, are practically the same as in the preceding year, but the cost of 
purchases for the Library shows (oy against £39, The costof the 
Journal, Vol. XVI, has amounted to £345, against £304. The grants, 
as mentioned above, to the British School at Athens, to Mr. Paton and 
Lo Mr, Woexthouse, amounted ty £180. The balance carried forward -at 
the close of the year under review amounted to £360, against £340 
at the end of the previous: financial year. | 

Since the entrance fee was imposed! in January, 1894, about £90 have 
been received from this source, a very Substantial addition to the Society's 
income. 

Twenty-six new members have been elected during the year, while 
twenty-one have been lost by death or resignation, This shows a net 
increase of-five, and brings the total numberof members.to 778 

Six new Libraries have joined the jist of Subscribers; which now 
amounts to 133; or with the five Public Libraries to 138_ 

On the whole the Council feel that the Society, if not making ary 
definite advance, is at least holding its own, and continues te do useful 
work. As stated earlier in the Report the losses by death of prominent 
members of Cownci] have beet during the last fow months unusualiy 
severe, Lut other good men have been found to take their places; and the 
Councit have no fear that the work of the Society in the future will be 
less efficient than in the past. The responsibility of management 
necessarily rests with the Council, and there ts | ppily no sign that this 
body has lost the-confidence of the members at large But members 
should bear in mind that without their support at incetings and otherwise 
the Council would Jack the needful stimulus. and encouragement to 
further effort, and that i particular it rests mainly with the members at 
large to see that a due supply of candidates is forthcoming to fill up 





the inevitable paps ivi the farike so that the Society, If it cannot extend 
its operations, may af least maintain them In undiminished efficiency, 


The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who alluded to 
the recent «discovery of papyri in Egypt, including some MSS. of 
Bacchylides, Prof: Jabb also expressed the sympathy of the Society with 
the present unhappy condition of Greece. The adoption of the Report 
was seconded by Sir John Evans, and carned unanimously, 


The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, the name. of 


Prof, W. M. Ramsay being added to the latter Prof.W.C F. Anderson, 
the Rev. A. G. Bather, Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and Principal G FH. Rendall were 
élected to vacancies on the Council, 

Mr, Ceci) Smith; Director of the British School at Athens, gave a very 
interesting account of recent archaeological work in Greece, and especially 
cof the excavations carried on by the Brith School on the site of 
Kynosarges In Athens, and at Phyliakopi tn the island of Melos, where 
extensive remains had been found of an important pre-historic city. 

The proceedings closed with the usual yote of thanks to the Auditors 
and %& the Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1896-7. 


On Saturday, December $th, £396, a meeting was held at the Chairman's 
hese 

Prof, Ridgeway read a paper on ‘The Trident of Poseidon,’ in which he 
controverted the view put forward by Mr. H. B Walters LAS. vol. xiii, p: 
13 ff.) that it was a development from a fotus-headed sceptre. He main- 
tained that Poseidon was a fisherman's god, and was therefore equippgd as 
a fisherman with the ordinary fishspear, or glaive.. Other sea deities such 
as: Triton: and perhaps. Palaemon were similarly furnished ; a semipiscine 
deity on the coins of Itanus in Crete is armed with a trident with which he 
is going to strike something beneath: ‘Taras the eponymous of the 
Tarentines, a population living largely by fishing, is seen an coins striking 
ata fish with his trident Aeschylus describes the trident as the ‘fish- 
smiting engine’ of Poseidon. Tproderrict, ‘fishing with a trident, is one of 
the recognized forms of seafishing in Plato'y Sopisst and is also mentioned 
by Pallux. Both thlawe and tpeddovs art used of the Trident of Poseidon, 
though rplaeve is the word most commonly employed for it | 

The Ashspear with two or more prongs is one of the most universally 
distributed implements. In New Guinea and Polynesia they are made of 
al Many as six pieces of barbed wood ticd together, Tt ts the common 
eclspear with five prongs of the Fens: the telspear of Lreland is @ trident ; 
Sich a spear is used for taking flat fish off the east coast of Scotland; a 
hwo-pronged spear is used for capturing lobsters on the coast of Devon. 
The trident is commonly employed at this very hour in the Mediterranean, 
as it-was in Pliny’s time, who tells us in two passages that it was usei for 
catching tunnies Old Dietys, the kind fisherman of Seriphos: who found 
Danue and Perseus, was armer| with his trident and-net. When a fishing 
population went to war, they used their fishing pear for WEAPONA, as riistics 
usel their seythes, pitchforks, and bills. So Pittacus of Mitvlene, when he 
challenged to single encounter the Athenian captain, entangled the-latter 
in his fishing net and despatched him with his trident The Roman gladiator 
called 'retiarius’ was only a fisherman armed with a net and trident, for he 
said to his opponent, ‘non te peto, piscem peta; quid me fugis, o Galle?’ 
His opponent wore a fish in the front of his helmet. When then we find 
Poseidon using his trident ae a lance even on horseback (see the colns of 


Potitlaca) he fs only domg what was the regular practice among the 
inaritime populations of the Mediterranean 
(The subject will be treated at full length in Prof. Ridgeway’s forthcoming 
Early Age of Gresee.) on 

Dr. Postgate exhibited two term-cotta figures representing actors from 
the comic stage: 


On Saturday, February 27th, 1897, a meeting was held at the Vice- 
Chairman's louse, 

Mr. Adam read a paper ‘On some archaeological difhcuities in Plato's 
Republic! The passages discussed were (1) ii 398A dwowréwroidy re... 
oréipayres, (2) iii, 3090 (the wavappdrvon), (3) iv. 439F sapa to dyuiy, (4) Iv- 
427C eri too tadahod xadjpercs, On the first of these passages he 
endeavoured to show that the current interpretation is right, a against the 
explanations offered by Ast and Mr. G. B. Hussey in the Pracevdtags of the 
Am. Phitologicat Ass. Vol -22 (1891) p. xiii In, discussing iii: 399¢, 
Mr, Adatn reviewed the evidence for the view that rarappormor denotes a 
musigal instrument, and argued that the word «was always used ta-signify s 
certain form of musical camposition, a sort of Panharmonic mode, in fact. 
On iv. 439% the reading of the manuscripts was defended against: the 
conjectures of Valckenaer and Hemsterhuix ‘Leontius probably entered 
the city by the MeXeriges mikes, which were within a stone's throw ol the 
Barathrum. The executioner was standing by the dead bodies which ‘he 
was about to throw into the pit See Milchhifer Sctriftgnellen etc. pp. i-th. 
Mr: Adam complained of Herwerden's reshness in bracketing ¢r perp) in 
iy, 427¢, and expressed a doubt whether Herwerden knew what the 
dudorss yeally was. Plato is thinking of representations of Apollo in 
Greek art, for he j= constantly depicted as seated on the dug¢akes. See 
Imhoof-Blimer and Professor Percy Gardner In / 4.5. viii: p. 18 and 
Middleton «3, ix, 30%, with Eur. Jon 5-5. Myr. Adam, however, professed 
himself unable to explain why Apollo should be seated on the dpdarns 
when he prophesies. If the priestess sat there when delivering her oracles, 
it would be natura! enough to identify her with the god, but we know that 
she sat on the tripod. Is it possible to suppose that she did occasionally 
occupy thi dudahéy, or that the tripod was fixed on the opparer on some 
wecasions? Pindar’s ypvotwr Aude alyraw wu ped pos (Myth 4,4) might 
be adduced in support-of either view, for the eagles flanked the dudaros: 
No stress jas laid on this conjecture 

Mr, A. B. Cook exhibited an impression from an early gold signet-ring, 
row in the Brit. Mus, representing a man with a weolls Mead) ancl ‘tail 
stabbing a lion; the iIntaglio comes from the recent excavations in Cyprts 
and) possibly illustrates:a primitive wolf-cult. 





On Tuesday, May 18th, 1897, a meeting Wwas held at the Secretary's 
house 
Dr. Posteate read a paper on ‘Cerberus and. other polycephalotis 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
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Anilerson (W. C. F.), Journey from Mount Athos tp the: Hebrus. 
Svo Bhefheld. 1897, (Presented.) | 

Antiquitée da Bosphore Cimmeérien. See Relnach (&) 

Apostolides (B,).. Essai cur 'Hellénisme Egypticn, eb ee Ra pports 
avee I'Hellénisme classiqns et \"Hellénieme minterne Vol. 1 1. 
Svo. Pare, 1598. (Preaented.) 

Aristotle: ‘Politics, Hevisad text, with introduction, aualysia, and 
commentary. By ¥, Susemihl and R. D, Hicks. Booka L—V. 
vo. London. 1894. (Presented.) 


Aristotle, Constitution of Athous, Ed, F.G, Kenyon. Ses Britiall 


Arrian, Anabasia Ed. K.Abieht.. vo. Deipslg. 1871, (Presented. 
Bacchylides Poems: Ed. FG. Kenyon. 8vo. 197. 
Béloch (I). Gtivchiache Geschichte, Vol. IL yo, Strasburg. 


15 T. 
Beuld (C, E). L'Acropole d’Athones. Sro. Paria. 1862 (Pre 


Boston Museum of Fine Arta. Catalogue of Casts Tt 111. Greek 
and Roman Sculpture. By E. Robinson. Revised Edition, Svo. 
Boston, 1896, (Presented.) 

Barnes Mierce Pomicatioxs 
British Museum, (The Library sleo contains severil Museum 
publications, which bave been already reported.) 

Cutalogun of Greck Coins in the British Museum, 8v9. 
Italy. By B.S. Poole. 1575. 
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Tavirie Chepemese, Thraee, de By Bo, Herd qui) P) Cerdtiep. 
1siT 7 
Séluncid Kites of Syria, Py P. Gartner. 157, 
Maculonla. By BV. Head 187? 
Thessaly to Astolia. Dy Po Gardner, 1885, 
Prolumait Rings of Egypt. By R.A Poole. IRSA. 
Central Gree. By BV. Heed las. 
Crete and the Aegean Glands. By W. Wroth. 1886, 
Attica, Mevuris, Asgina. By RB V.Head 1888. 
Lyeio, Pisidia, and Pamphylia, By GF. Hill 1897. 
Carin, Coa, Rlhiodew, ke By BV. Head, 1497. 
Catalogos of Indinn (Coins Grevk pnd Scythio Kings of Ractria 
and India, By PT. Garioer and BS, Poola, Syo, 1886, 
Guide to the Principal Coime of the Ancients from sire, mo. THO 
to At. 1) with 70 plates By B. V. Thead,. Bro. L880, 
Guide to the Principal Colm of thea Ancients from cite. m0 700 
to aD, |. (Pamphlet) Fourth Rdition, So. 1895. 
Roman Medallion By HL A. Grooler and BR. 8, Poole,  4tv, 





‘ 
Department of threck aud Roman. Antiquities, . 


Catalogue of Engraved Gems, By A, H. Smith 3yo, 1888, 
Catalogue of Greek ond Biviisean Vassa 2 Vole Bre. 1851-70. 
Collietion of Ancien! Creek Inseriptions, 
I, Attea By EL Hicka 874, 
TL Greece, ete, By C.'T, Newton, [S25. 
JIL Priene, Tasos, ond Epleus By EL Hicks, 1890), 
TY, 1. Enidos, Halikarnnsveos, and Branchidas By, Hirechifald, 
Leo. 
Dewription of th Collection of Ancient Marbles, “Parte 1—XE 
dio, IST2-LRe1, 
Description of the Collection of Ancient Terracottes: By Taylor. 
‘ioube 4a, Pa1O, 
Guide to the Mousoleym Room. Sve 1 5RG 
White Alleninn Vases By AS Murrey and A. H, mith, Folio 


1894, . 
Departiuent of Merewseripte, 
Aristotle, Conptilutign of Athens. Ed. FG: Kenyon. aye. 
1892. 


Catalogue of Anciont Manurcripta, Part 1, Greek. Parl [[., 
Latin. Folia, 1481-. 

Catalogoe of Greek Papyri’ with Texta Ed F. Reuyon, 
dto, 1894, 

Classical Texts from the Papyri, incloding the rinw ly aiseoy ered 
Poours of Herodan Ed FOG. Kenyon 4to: (KOI. 

Description of the Greek Papyri. Part f. dito. London $899. 

Greek Papyri. Fucsimiles. Polio London, [893 a 
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Deportient! af Printed Books, 
Excerpts from the General Catalogue of Printed Books— 





Aosehylun: LASS. Horstine. 1455, 
Aseoy. IS8R.. Ptolemaaus. 185. 
Aristotle IBBD. Virgil. 1862. 


Hiner, 180. 

Drtedsted (P, 0.) Reisen u: Totersuchungen in Grechmland, dta, 
Paris, 1828. | 

Burlington Fine Arta Qlab. Catulogno of Objretaot Greek Commia 
Art exhibited tn 1888. 4to, London. 1568 _ 

Cesntila (L. F dij), Oypene. les Ancrwnt Cities, ‘ombs and Temples. 
Bvo, Lowlon 187T. 

Ohipies (CL). See Perrot. (G.).. 

Colligaon (ML), Histoire de la Sculpture Grocque. = Vola. dts 
Paria. $= 1882-1897. 

Gonse (A.). Molisehe Thongefiisee. Fotio: Laipsion. 1862 

Curtius (E.) and J, A Kanpert) Karbon von Attiha, IX. 1, 410 
Berlin. [S97- 

Curting (E.) wed F. Adler (add.).. Olympia. Sea Olympia. 

Curtiue (E,) Histoviache u. Philologischo Antsitze 2u eeingm 77" 
Geburtetage gewldmet Avo. Berlin. esd. Presented.) 
Daremberg (Ch,) anil M Buglio, Dictionuatre des Anviypuites Greequer 

wi) ‘Ramaines d’aprés les Taxtes et les Monuments, 36 mui 4 

Dilettanti Society, Unoilited Antiquities of Attica, comprising the 
Architectural Rewuilue of Elonsis, Rhamnos, Suniumand Thorieus. 
Secand Edition, Folia, Loudon, 1835. 

Dilsitanti Society. Specimens of Antient Sculpture. 2 Vola. Folio. 
Lenlon, Lae 18386, 

Dourpfald (W)) and &. Reisch. Das Griechische Theater, Heitrage 
mr Geschichte des DioaysneThraters in Athen uw. andere 
Griachischur Theater. ‘to Athens and Leipaie, 1596. 

Boglotield Vases, drawn and engraved by H- Mosca 40: London. 
164s, 

Fleming and Tibbins English and French, and Frenon and English 
Divtionary- 2vole ‘to, Paria 1845-184) 

Frooliner (W.), La Collection Tys:kiewiex Plates SARITLAAL 
Folio, Munich 827. 

rtwuenglor (A.), [ntermezct. Kunstweselichtliche Studien, 4to- 
 ‘Laipsie, 1895, | | 

Gaertringon (Hiller v.), Die Arehalsche Kiuiltar der Insel Thera 
Sya Berlin. A907. (Presonted.) 

Gardner (E. 4.), A Hanillhook of Grek Soulpture- 3 Parta London. 
1896-1807, 

Gardner (P,), Senlpture! Tombs wf Hellas. Hvo- London, [8o6. 

Gori (A. F.j) Musenm Florentinum Se fteinach (5:), Pierres 
Eraveue, 
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Harrison (J. Ej) and D.&-Mactloll, Greek Vace Paintings, Folio. 
London, 1504. 

Heling (W3, Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmilern erliatert, 
Svo. Leipsic, 1684. (Presented) 

Hermann (K. F.). Lebrbach d; griechischen Antiquitaten. Vol 1 
Rixth Edition: Vol. (1. Sixth Edition. Gyo. Heidelberg. L389 
and 1892, 

Herodotus. Ed. K. Abicht 2 vols. Third Edition, Gvo,  Latpsic, 
1874-1883. (Presented.) 

Hill (G. F.), Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian Wars. Svo. Osford, 1897. (Presented.) 
Homer. Opernet Reliquise. Ed.D, B, Monro. 12mo. Uxford. 1896, 

(Presented.) 

Hope (T.). Costume of the: Anoienta. 2 vols: Syo. London, 
1841. (Presented, ) | 

Hultsch (F.). Griechische u Rémische Metrologic, Svo, Berlin. 
1862, (Presented) | 

Index in Traginoa Graecos, 2 vols, ¢to. Cambridge. i830. (Pre 


sented.) | 
Tnwood (EL W.). Erechthsion at Athens. Polio. ondon, 1831. * 
Jnku (O:), Tie Ficorontscho Ciata. 4to, Leipsio, 1852. ' 


Jatin (O.\.. Ober Darsteliungen jd, Handwerks 0, Handelsyerkelrs 
auf untiken Wandgemalden, Svo, Leipsie, 1965, 

Taonuris (A. Nj. Histories] Greek Grammar, §8vo. London. 
1807. 
Ravvadias (P.). Athens, National Museum, TAvrra rot ‘B@. ‘Apy. 
Mintirtio xardkoyos Sepeypddieos, Avo, Athens, 1890-1802. 
King (0. W.). Antique Gems, their bet uees and value aos 
interprolure of wncient history and... . mrt. Seoant Edition; 
Royal 8vo. London 1866. 

King (0. W.). Hanilbook of Engraved Gema 8vo. London, 1860. 

King (0. W.). Natural History uf Preeiouy Stones and Gems, and 
of the Presions Metals: vo, London. 1866, 

Klein (W.). Proxitoles, Svo. Leipsic. 1808. 

La Thea et Le Blond: Pierres gravées da... Doo @'Orlians, See 
Reinach (S.), | 

La Ville de Marmont (H.de), Le Navire Argo ot la Science ‘Nautiqne 
d’Apollonios da Rhodes. Svo. Paris, 1505, (Presented.) 

Laveeque de Gravello, Recueil de Pierres gravées. See Reinach (5.), 

Liddell (Ht. G.) and R, Geott. Greek-Finglish Lexioon. 4to. (Oford, - 
1807, 

lauvre Mussum. Catalogue doe Vase antiques, 1. Lez Origines by 
E. Pottier. fyp, Parm,. 1606, 

Louvre Musoum. Vases antiques du Lowyre, Salles A—E. by E, 
Pottier, dito, Parise, 1697. 

Louvre Masenm. Uatalogae sommaire dew Marbret antiques by F. 
Michan, Svo. Paris, 1805, | 

Maristte (P, L) Trait’ dee Pierre graves, See Rainach (8.), 
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Millin (A. L.), Peintures dee Vases antiques. Sh Reinach (5), 
Miliin (A. [.), Piorres grave: Infdites. Se Heinach (3). 
Millingen (J.). ‘Petntares antique: da Vases Greece tints de diverses 
Collections. Folin, Rame 1313, 
Millingen (J), Paintures antiques do Varese Grecs, See Reinach (=), 
Mueller (lL. v Hiaodimch des kioesiechen Allertumewiswensechaft, 
Vols, 1.3; V.2; Vil Ating, Gyo, etc, Munich. 1897, 
Murray (A. &.), Hauibook of Greek Archrology, Gro. Landon. 1802. 
Nicole {L.).. Le Labourver de Ménandre, Gra, Genava. 1698. 
Oympia: Die Ergebnisse der von dem dentechen Reich veranstalieten 
Ausgrabung. Edd. EK, Corting and F. Adler, 
Textb. I. Topographic und Geschichte. 4to. Berlin. 897. 
Texth: If. ‘Tafell; 1,01. Die Bau-denlomacler. 4to and folio. 
baye—p, 
Texth. TL. ‘Tafolh. (1k: Bildwerke in Stein und Thoti 4to 
and-folia, |804—T. 
Texth. IV. Tatfelb, [V. Die Branzen, 4to and folio. 1890. 
Texth, V. Die Inschriften. @to. 1806. 
Portfolio of Mapsand Plans, Targe folio. 169%. 
Overbeck (Jj. Die Antiken Schriftquellen aor Geschichte if bil- 
denden Kiinete bei den Griechon. Svo. Leipsic, 1868, 
Qxford, Ashmolean Museum. Catalogue of Greek Vases, hy F 
Gardner. 4t0; Oxford. 1293. | 
Pousanias. Teseription of Greeeo. ‘I'ranalated, with a Commentary, 
by JG, Frazer. 6 Vols. 8vo, [898. 
Penrcaa (F.C). On the Reaulis cf an Examination of the Orienta- 
tions of & Number of Greek Temples. Sapplement, (Pamphlet), 
‘te. London, [887.- (Presented,) | 
Porrot (G:) and R. de Lasteyrie: Fondation Piot. Monuments « 
Mémoires publige par I'Académin des Ineeriptians et Fie! ber 
Jottres. Val, TV:: 1. 4to. Pans. 1897, 

Perrot (G.) and ©, Chipies, “Histoire de "Art dang l'Antiquiteé. Vall, 
VIL. fase. 346-2. | | 
Perry (W..0,). Greek and Roman Sculpture, Svo.. Landon. 1882, 
Plutarch. Moralin. Ki G. N. Wernardakisa. Vol. VU, Svo. Leipsic, 

1E06. 
Ranisey (W, M.). Cities and Bishopric of Phrygi, Vol. I. Pt. 2. 
Wet and Central Phrygia. 8vo, Oxford. 1997, (Presented) 
Reinach (Sj, Biblioth+yue des Monuments figures Grecs et Romains, 
LL Peintures de Vases antiques reovaillios par Millia (1808) et 
Millingen (1813), dto, Paris. 1801, | 
TLL (Antiquités du Bosphors Cimmerien (1854), dto. Paris. 
1802. 
IV. Pintres graviee des Coilections Marlborough, ote ito 
Pariz, IBS. 
Reinach (8). Hépertotre de la Statuaire, |. Clarac de Poche, vo 
Parts LOT. 
Robert (H,). Maruthonachlacht in der Poikiie wu weitere: dlr 
Polygnnl. 4b0. Hallen-S: 1805, (Presented.) 
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Hoschor (W. HL). Anzéfithrlishes Lexicon ¢, Griechivghen —W. 
Romischen Mythologia, Now 34-36 (—2fptin), Be Leipete, 
147. 

Schildt (A.), Giobelgrappen ¥. Avgina. 4vo, Leipsic, 1506. 

Scblidmann (7). Mycenas, Gyo Tendon, [S876, 

Schliomann (F.j). Tiryns. Svo, London. 1656, 

Ballers (Z.) and K. Jex-Hinke, Tho Elder Pliny's Chapters on the 
History of Art. ovo. London. 1896. 

Steach (P. von); Gemmaa.antiquae celatae, Se Reinach (8.}. 

Torr (0. Interpretation of Greek Music. (Pamphilet.) Oxford, 1806: 
(Presentod,) _ 

Trea (G.), Hermes mmt-dem Dionysosknaben. Folio, Berim 1678.. 

Taoontas ((. 1.) and J. Teving Manatt: Myconnsean Age. Bro, 
London. 1807. 

Tyexkiewics Collection. Se Frochner. 

Vienna. Avstrian Museau. Baimatiols dtr antiken Vasen in Terra - 
cotten. Katilog i, historiiche Kinleitung vou K. Miisner to, 
Vienna 1892.. 

Vieona, Chaiy des Plopres graves. Cy Eckbel, Se Rotnack (8). 

Woodhouss (W, J.) Etulia, its Geograply, Tapograpliy aud Anti- 
nities, Royal Bye. Oxford. 1807. (Presented,) 

Wordsworth (C.). Crees, Pictorial, Descriptive uni) Historjeal 
New Edition, Revised, with Tlustrations ania History of thi 
rele oie of Greak Art, by G Scharf dto. Lonilon, 
1850. (Presonted:) | 

enolase Tranalated by H G_ Dakyns Vola IT, TL S¥o 
London |B02 and 1597. (Preaented.) 

Yarborough Callection. Catalogue of Antiquitios in the colle ior , 
the Earl of Yarborough ot Brockleshy Park, By A. H. Sinith, 

Svo- Lonion, 1897. (Presental,| 





\ LIST OF THE PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIETY'S LIBRARY, Dec. 31, 1897. 


American Journal of Archaeology. I—XL, 3 (1806,) 
m Fournal ‘of Phiuingy. XIV,—XVOL 1. (1897-.) 
Amiall dull Inetiturto Aroheolig LIN—LVH. (1885.) End, 
Aununirs de 1! Aasoolation des Etudes Greeques XV—NXI_. (1687.} 
End, | 
Avnimire dela Societ4 Prancsise-de Ninmisimat 1806; S10, 
Amul of Hie British Seliosl at Abliens: J. Al, [805—1 898. 
Autike Deoukmaeclor let Archucdlogisehen Inatityie, L—Tl. 2: 
Archaealogiml Institue of Amerie Repurbe L—X VIL (1880—96.). 
=e of Inatitute; American Series [,—V,; Claasion) Stview. 
; Papers of Atbestonn Sehool at Ailwns [—Y¥, 
Aiksnbegicks Rainy AXNAVIUNT—XLOIL. (1885.) Fad 








i, 











ii 


Athmaion. ——X. (1851) End. 

Berliner Philulogiechs Weebensehrifi. 1, 2VIL (1897.) 

Berliner Studien, I—X1. (1890) 

Bulletin de Correspondanre Hellénique. [.—XX1 4. (1897.) 

Bulletting della Commissinne Archedlogica Comunale, ANY. 2, 4 
(1897,) 

Gullettine dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenaa Archeologicn, 18$0—1S85, 
Endl, 

Dursian’s Jahresbericlt iiber die Fortechritte il. clessiachen Alter- 
tuopswissenscliafh: T-—X¥, {1807.) 

Byzantinische Zeitachrift; “——VIL (189T,) 

Cambridge Philolagical Rocloty, Transactions L—HE, (i893); 

Classical Roview. 1.—XL (1507.) 

Commission Imperiale Archéologique, 
Compte Renda, J878—0 and [883—8; Atlas 1875—1686 
Russian contimation viz:+ * Materials," Nos 4—20 (1890—96) 
and “Reports " for 1880-—1$04 (18821390), For Ganoral Thdex, 
1259—1881, see Retnnch's Bibi, des Mouoments, LIT, p 145. 

Deltian of the Historical and Ethnographinal Society of Cresco 
L—V. iB. . (1806.) 

Eeypk Exploration Fund, Reports, 1595, }530, 

Ephemeris Arcbaiologike. ‘Third Series, 1584—1507, rF 

(Gkteborgs Higekolad Arcikrift. 1595, 1806. 

Hellenikes PlLuolugikes Syllogos (of Constantinople), I'vi—XYVI. 
(is71—18a5,) KX—XXV, (18f1—1s90.) 

Hermes XN VIE—XXXTE (18971) 

Tnetitnte (Royal) of British Architects. Proceedings. 
('¥, Tmperf.) (ES86—1803). Transactions, 1560— 1592 Journal, 
$rd Seria, E—V, 1. (1898.) | 

Jabrhuch d: Kaisa, Deutsch, Arch. Inet. L—XIL 3, (1897) 

Journal of (lessieal and Sacred Philology. 1852—1607, 

Tournal of Hellenie Studies IL—XOVIT. 1. (1897,) (Two copies.) 

Journal! of Philolory, IL—XXV. (1897.) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. KIL—XEV. (1885,) 

Milanges d'Arehdologie et d'Histoire. L—AVIE (189T)) 

Mittheilongen i, Rais, Devitanhi- Arol. Tnstitats. Atheniache Abth: 

(LXE. 3, (1897) | | 

Mittholinagen d. Kaia Deutsch, Archi. Inetituts. Romisehe Abth 

XT. (1807.) | 

Mitthailungen (Areh,-Fpigr,) ous Odeterroioh-Ungarn:: VEL—SEX. 
(1897.) 

Mnemosyne, 1,—XXV, (1507,) 

Manamenti Thediti dell’ Instituto Arctieologico. XL pl. 15—XT1. 
(1885) Bnd, 

Momumanis Grees. T—ITI, 22. (1895) 

Ninp Philologiechs Rundschaw. XIL—XVIE | 18T.)) 

Numismatic Chrovicle, Isat Series. 1680 anil 1846§—34. New 
Sories. Volk 1—XX, Vhird Series E—XVIT. (1897): 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES, 


Titik collection, here cutalogued, of lantern slides illustrative of the subjects 
coming within the purview of the Society, has. been formed, by the kid- 
uess of members and others, amd by purchase, for the purpose of loana to 
members wader the following conditions, Members of the Teachers’ Gili 
are also wimitted to the eames: privileges’ in return for nm corresponding 
concession (see below p. Lxxviii.}. The control of the collection is vested itt 
the Library Committee. 


REGULATIONS FOR USE OF SLIDES. 
* 

1. The slides ‘sliall be lent only to members of the Society or members 

of the Teachers’ Guild desiring to use them for the purposes of 

Those members who have presented slides to the Society shall Lave as 

right to the free loan of two elides for every slide thus presented, 

8. For the loan of slides beyond this nuniber,.and for Josue to members 
wlio have not presented slides, a charge of Sd. for ench elice shall he 
made. 

4, All applications must be made to the Assistant Librarian, Hellenic Society, 
at 22 Albomarle Street, Tf desired, slides will be parked ani forwarded 
to any address within the United Kingdom at the risk and cost of the 
borrowers. 

5. ‘The sum of half-a-crown mist be paid for any slide broken while at the 
risk of the borrowers. 

é. The slides may be kept for a period not exceeding fourteen days, Tf for 
exceptional reasons it is required to keep them fora longer period, special 
application must be made to the Library Committee. Slides required 
at a partioular data may be booked fur not more than three months m 
advance, on payment of the fee of Sw. per slide for the: loan (except in 
the ease of those who have presented alides ag already provided), 

T Ifthe Stides-are returned within three days the charge will be reduced 
from ‘SdL per slide to 2d. 


he 
» 


31 December, L&07. 










THe Magic Lantery slides in the Soclety’s collection. are catulogi 
iw Gllowing order, the letters prefixed being those which distingul 
Varnes seried — 







‘Torocrarny. 


Attica. 
Northern Greace. 
Poloponnese. 











ki = ht hy 





a Map at Plans, h General oe ma ae 
Details, (d) Byzantine Su » ys he. er omens 





P Tue Panrugxoy, 


S SenmErtns, including Reliefs, Te 


io) Reliefs and Stata 
Tater peclodic Reliefs. at 


c. Fine-and fate periods, Statues und works ia (he round. 





V. Vases. 
a Eechiohtis Myceusean wn) other eealy meres 7a 


be Red-fiy sured | Vasis, ini ‘other later wares, “arranged according to 











AL AMlscennargocs Supyecrs. 


i Myconocwy anil early periods, 
b, Later perio: | 









lw 


The slides ih the wpogewphical classes are nusiuly from negatives: talcen 
by mombers of the Hellonic Sowty, A few have been taken, by permission 
from the photographs of the (German Avolimologionl Institute, 

These in clauses P and 8 areior-the most part taken from the originals, 
but fy avrue caaes (rou) wngravings; cte. tn the case of sculpture, eludes 
marked with * have been taken by photogmphic methods from the ongiuals ; 
if murked } they Have ben derived from casts, If wot thos distinguished 
they have been taken from drawinge and engrvinge | 5 

{n class V, most of the slides are derived from published illustrations. 
Whera there ia a choice of publicstions, reference is-made by preference (1 
that which was used for making the slide, except when it is difficult of pocess- 





The following is» list of the principal contractions employed =— 
AM. Mittheilungen des Arch, Inet. Athenische Abthesluny. 
AZ. Architologishs Zeitung: 

ROH, Bulletin dle Correspondance ITelénugwe, 

BM. — British Musenm. 

Conzee Conve, Dig Alfinhen (Frabraliefs 

Gardner. EK. A. Gardner, A Handbook of reek Soulplure. 
GAY. Gerhard, Aucerlesene Pasenlsiner. 

H.E. Overbeck, Gallerie Heroirhor Bildworks, 

JHS. Jowrnal of Hellewie Shulics. 

Jutirbucli. Jahrbuch dea K, Deutehin Arch, Inatututs, 

Md, omncmnmmd) inetith def Taat, lech, 

Mich, Michaelis, Der Parthenen, 

Mye. Scliliomann, Myce: 

BE. Prisse d'Avennes; Hist, de (tin Egyptven, 1865. 
R& 0. Rayet and Collignon, Mist. de fo Céramique greogite, 
Schach, Schuchhardt, SehMenuwn's Hreevations (Eng, Tr). 
Wy, Wiener Vercleyeblitier. 





G2" Members ordering slides are requested to be carmlid lo quote the clie 
| lethers (Aa, te.) o# wall as the numbers. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 
Athens—Mape and Plane. 


As 1, Plan of Atliens, 
2, Plan of Acropolis, 
i. - (Hirrison pnd Verrall, yp. 343). 
4 Sections (Jahn and Michaelis), 
& Tian of Propylacs. 
6, |, ,, Diouystac Thantre- 








lyk 


Athéns—tfeneval Vyeerx, 


Ab1, Athens and the Pitaeus, 
2. Athena from Pnyx. Patormina No, b 


3 “ ‘ ul . = (Odeum of Herodea': 
4, agi Ty + Ff 4 (Acropolis), 

nt r " » -* CLycabettas), 

G 4 ‘i i » #(Theseum), 

7 - . J » 

S 


Acropolis from E. 

i » apd Olympieum from SJE. 
10, oe te E. and §.E. 

11. » and Theseum from N.W. 

2. from 8.W. 
a ~ SW. with Iyaukish Tower, 
13. 2 si reindl & af =epheren. 
15, “ “ " Tvenbettin. | Es 
Li, ' , Chureh of Bow batdier, 
17, » #iH) Theseum from Railway, 4 
18, Acropolis Restored, 
1D Propylaes and Cave of Pan from N. 
0. Theseum from Prison of Socrates 
21, uv and Modern Town. 

22, Azveopagus from Gate of Acropolis 
23, i and Grotto af Eumenides. 
24. 
35, Olympieumn from Acropolis. 
26. Puy, | 
27. Street of Tombs. 
24, 


2th Obecrvatory. 

30, Callirrhoe. 

#1. Colonus and the Ceplisus. 

32) Demeter Euchloos, 

$d. Mount Hymettus fron rod to Observatory: 
a4, = ‘ » American School. 
35, » Pentelions. 

36, Salamis and Psytialen over. Pirnous 

$7. Tatoi from Acropolis. 


= 


Athens—Architeedure,. ots 
(Ser atse the Farthenon.) 
he |. Acropolis, W. front, entraneo. 
us W: front, from the ieppromehe, 





Ac : ay pea geen Ouyssens. 
,  Soxide tturkisn period) A.M ie pl 2 
| _ Wally, ‘with Old Columns. 





4. from top of ‘Parthenon, 
| Pyrrhus erie 


BRP Sloss & 





15, Erechtbeutn fon Ww 
16, Th and Parthenon from N, W. 

if. J oat Old Temple from. top of Parthenon, 
18. , and part of Old Tenupte from 8. 

18. - N. Porch. 

air 


2h. N; Door. 





ew ftom vite 
‘oe gil " from. Acropralis. 
>: a » hom SW. 
2 =“ ~ (fom Niky. 
la be ” with the Twa Tomples: 
» oo Auditorium from BE, 
” " | Stage front i 
He a ;* Stage af Phuedrus fret A. 
Bhs a ~~ Remains of Stages, 
: \u a] Stage with Old Orchestra, 
= | 
" 
na 








Myiii 


Act). Aslepicum Retaining Wall of Theatr. 
oth » Goteof Well, 
ok. litenor of Well-House (from sketches’. 
62, Monument of Lysicrates. 
‘5%. Tower of tho Winds: 
Sh Basilica Wf Hadrian, W. end. 
a 
Aim Puyx, Berna, | 
57. Corinthian Capital. 
08. altar of Dionysus (in Limnae?) ALM, xxi.) pl 0, fig, 1 
so: View, 
60. Ancmnt Groek Wine-Prese, 


Athens—Byxa nfiné, 


Ad 1. Small Metropolis. 'S. side, 


2 e from SE. ' 
3. Tactnston Mona from British Selyool. 
a Rhee ia . 


Ba, sithwoa—Mnpe cnned Flanz—none. 
Attica—trenenal Views. 


Bb l. Piraeus Panorama 1, 
2 rs = Z. 
a. ‘i - a. 
4. Acgins from Old Plalerin, 
5. Bay of Plilermm, 
ff. Eetionen, 
7. Zen, Piracus ind Salamis, 
5. Straits of Salamis, 
t. Kleusis and Salamis, 
10. Marathon, from NvEL, with Peantelivivs. 
TI. - the Mound: 
12. = from Viana, 
13. - from tle Mound. 
14 " from the 5, rond. 
15. Phyle, Fortress Walls. 
16. ,, View over Attica to 8. 
17%. « ~ E&, Tower, 
18. , £Entrane. 
19. Icarin, Monyso, the Cayo. 
20. ., Rapendoas Cave, 
ol. Clift, View towatile Marathon. 





Be L aa Svaice x Ww. Ree E 
Selos from. ae releoning BE. 


is View vi SE 
-— Previnets-of Pluto from ae 


1, Pat ale ata Cai 
ii iv r ld vis. 


1 =, ‘Acroterion from B 
15. Sumium from NUE. 





gE Eeeuaneuwe 





Ba 1° Church of Omorphi. 





Ca. Map of Greece, 





Ch 1. ae 
2 


t Chethoan Plain from Delphi 
5. Delphi: Phaedriadie showing Tenrple. 
6, From Delphi looking H 
%. Plain of Boeotin from Koklu (Plataen). 











ci 4 ileveora, Monastery of Barlaam. 
» Metamorphosis. 
; St. uke Séiviy nnd Partucntin 
4. Megara, te Kastor Danes, 


fi. : i *- Lai iT 


Ie 
Pelujponneses—Maje and Plana. 


ee 1. Plan of Mycenae ‘Schuchharcdt), 
ow « Liryns (Schliemann), 
< Megaron of Tiryns (Schue \ 
Homeric Howay, Plan P. Gardncr), 
Epidaurus, Plan of Hieron, 
‘ » » ‘Theatre, 





aw 


Ey 
a 


Peloponnce—eneral Fizivs, 
[ob:1. Corintti. 
z. yn _ Canal, 
4. Acro-Ourinthus, Old Fortifications, 
4. . View from, 
5, Nauplia, Gener) View. 
6. » View of, from Tiryns: 
i) i Harbour and Tsiavd 
&. Mycene, General View, 
9. Kpidanrus, Distant View af Thentre. 
10. Olympia, before Exeavation, from a Print. 
Ml, = ,)~S View with Cladeue. 


12. 7 Panommy 7 
| oe Py oT a 
14. 


ia iH a. 
15. Megalopolis, Mound fram NW. 
16. e Theatre from W. wing. 
I, I Louking across Seana, 


18, . Excavations, 
1M, ‘e At Work | 
a. " Wheeling away Earti. 
21, - A Barrow Load. 
23. Our Street. 
23. Priests 
a4, = Peasant’ Women. 
a5. de Market Ploce, 
28. Greek Ploughs. 
iA : Washerwomen, 
2s. .. Holiday Dress of Workinen. 
20, Asea (Francovrysi), Site of Acropolis, 
a0, ai - Distant View. 
BE ‘ Walle of Acropolis, 
ae. ae ~~: Atropolis, . 


33, Hysiae (Achladoeampo), 
34 . Bit of Wall. 
$5. Mantinea, river Ophidi, near, 








‘Dbs6. Sparts Taygetus, 8. View. 





ot =p DN, View. 
3h Cpls it zt 
39, Langnila Pass, View front ‘Summit. 





a, ." he a Mt Rindomu, 











Sl another View. 
43. Vostitzs, View in. 
44 ,, Cuirrant Factory, 
45, Tl View.. . 
46, i 
De 1. Corinth. 
2. Mycenm, from: Treasury of Atrens. 
a, » Wail. 
F 1 Lion Gate. 
5: " * ‘another View, 
6, “ Postern Gate anil N.. Wall, 
rf » Gallery Jeading down to Well in N, Wall. 
6. aa Stone: Girele. 
4 ss | 
10, “ 
a 
13, i 
13. ue. 
14, “ | 
| Dus Toniahe Cap., fi g. #2.) 
1, = Profiles of Capitals (stiddloton JES, vii, p. 163). 
VW = ,,,_ Ss Mr= Schhemann's Treasury. 
18. or from W. 
19. Great Portal on E, aide. 
a0, | N, Tower of E. Gate. 
Z1. , Ramp tof. Entrance. 
ee F Salty. Portand Staircase in W, Wall. 
#3. . N. Wall and Postern. 
24 ., 8. Gallery. 
25, , E Gallery. 
2h ,, Rewtoration of Hall. 


i ‘Epidaurus Theatr. 


‘ih 
‘i 


tk 


" from. Fi. 
a Le N * ' 
Py 8 


tage. 
Orchestra and W. Parodus. 
Capital in ‘Wholox: 


text 


Dess. Epidawens Cyelopean Bridge near, 
= aris Temple of Hara. 


. a 
6. - % , and Cronoa Hill, 
‘a7. " Mi ui fron) Cy renasium. 
35, . . Zous from. Heracum, 
ao, » Restored. 

4). Bassne. Temple from: SE 

#1. - " uw WN. 

42. Ps “ N. en. 

43. . . om end. 

s+ . » from NW, 

45. . te er Flinn 

46, » Interior, 

47, » Snother View, 


#5. Lyoouuza, Tawple af Despoonm 
#0, Tthome, Walle of Epammondns. 


Peloponnent— Byzantine, 


. ahd. | Mere, Nyareh of “ Zoddochos Pee,” 
+ Ithome, Cathoticon Monastery, 


islands, et¢—AMaps and Plane. 


Ew 1, Map of Troos (Schliemann Tyoja), 
2 Plan of Hissarlik (EK. Mayer, after Dirpfeld),. 


Islinds, ete—General Views. 


Eb 1. Delos, Mt. Cynthus from Lake. 
2. Delos; Lake of Leto. 
8. Tthaca from Caphalonin 
4, Hossarlik from Plain, 


delinds, te —Architeet ure, 


Eo 1. Delos, Ruins of Temple of Apollo, 
2 Delos, Cyathian Cava Temple from Roman Hous, 
Telos: = * hear View, 
4 , ‘Precinct of [sia ; 
5, Aegina, Temple of Athenn frou bulav, 
6. » hienr View, 
7. Paestans, Temple of Posidon, 
&. ‘ = - from &.W. 
o- 5 : < . SE, Basilica behind, 








‘Fal. Map of Cyprus. 





Fb 1. Village of Saakiu an Valley NE of Kublis (Olt Paphos). 

2 Valley W. of Kuklia. 
$. The Village Mosque, Kuklin 
4. Threshing Floor, Kuklin, 

6: Village of Kuklia. 
6: Pay-Day, Kulkdia. 

P Gorges near Aschelin, 
8, Summit of Mt, Troddos, and Summer Encampment 
i. View fram abdve Village of Amnargetti, 

10, A Street in Nicosia. 

UL Episcopi from W.. 

i. Parapedhia and Cyprue Company's Wine Factory. 

18 Curium, Acropolis und Site of Excavations, 1596.. 

1%) =, Ss Workmen, 1895. 

15), «0 Staffand Workwen. 1895. 








Fe 1. Monoliths hy the Son, ola ghee. 
2 Old Paplios, S.W. Angle Blocks; 5. Wing or Tomb of Cinyras, 
Temple of Aphrodite. 
Ln ds uf 5. ee 
igeing in 3 Wee 





5, 
4. 
B, a 
i eg Caen Court ; Breakfast. 
iPS i Clearing 8. Porch. 
8. = 8. Porch, W. Eni. 
9. as S. Torch, SE. Angie, 
10. * S Porch from SE. Angle. 
a. N, Wall, W. Evid. 
1%, r Cosnola'g NOW. Angle Block, 
13. * &. Chamber from E, 
l4 ‘is ‘Inscribed ‘Pedestal. 
1h. iz E. Entrance from N. 
16 > From House, EK Part. 





liv 


Cyprie—Pysrtine and Gathte, 


Fd 1. Nikosin, St. Sophia. 
2: . - Interior. 
+ »  Deseorated Chareli. 


+. Leondar) Vonno, Crusmdere’ Fortress from 6. 
*, Formognets, (Cathedral. 


6, , .  fnother View. 
Tt > » Front. 

5 ” 4 BE. Bnd. 

a. = . &. Side, 
i zl a Chantry Door. 


1). St Nicholas, C. Gatto, Limasol. 

12. Colossi, Castle of Knights Templars. 

15, Bollopais, the Cloister. | 

14, Aschelis, Carved Wooten Church Screen. 

Ti. . Baldaechin. 

16. - Pulpit. , 
ly 2 Hood, ete, 


THE PARTHENON. 
The Building, 
PL. Parthenon from NE. 

2, Parthenon from N.W, 
4. Parthendn from §.E 

4, Parthenon, Interior, louking West: 

5, Parthenon, Plan. | | 
fi, Parthenon. Sectional view of E. end -restored (Niemann) 
7. Diagram, shewing positions of soulptures | 
B. Substructure, E end of 8. side 
0, Steps on N. side, slewing curyatire, 

1, Oupital of column (BME), 

Ni. Untinished drum, 


12 The Varvakeion copy.” Side: view. 

is; 7 » “ Feont view (Gardner, fig. 53). 
14 The Lotormant copy * (Ganlner, fl, 53), 

15. Head of Parthonos on Adienidn sain. 


The Afi eforyig 


16, Metope.* Centatirand Lapith, Mich. ii, °2, FM. 905. 
ii. » '* " “ » Mich t.5, BM. 300: 
18, "a iis ii e Mbehs in. 4 AeMb 807, 


21, 
29. 


P19, Matope. * 
20 . 


ie 
is 
il 


— 


Ixy 


Centaur and Lapith Mich. i. 7, BML 310. 


Mich, vi, 26, BLM. 315, 
* » Mich. iii, 27, BML 316, 
ie ,. Mich. iii, 28, BM. 317. 
" * Mich, iv. $2, B.M. 321. 


re ir 


The East Pediment. 


. East Pediment, Carrey’s drawing. 


pl. 1) 


Diag 


. West Podiment. 


South end (View in Elgin Room), 
aw iv (Carrey’s drawing). 
North end (View in Elgm Room), 
»  w» (Carrey’s drawing). 

oo» 4.aR zviopl 3. 
Three Fates." 
Selene 7 anid horse.* 


| Birth of Anne on Madrid Puteal. (Schneider, Gebint der Altona 


Tha Weat Pedunent, 


(Carrey's drawing), 

North end (View m Elgin Room). 

North end and centre (Clarrey's drawing, fnesmmila) 
South end (Carrey's drawing, facaimile), 

Llissos,* 

Cecropa woul daughter,y 

Central Fragments (A. MW. xvi. pl. 3). 


ram shewing order of Panathenalc procession. 

East frieze, Hermes to Aves.* Mich. xiv. 24-27, 
Zeus, Hera and Iris® Mich. xiv. 26-31. 

Heat! of Iris,+ 

Central group,* Mich. sty, 82-35. 

Athene and Hephaestes Mich xiv. 30, 37. 
Poseidon, Dionysos, Demeter Mich. xiv. 38-40, 
Aphrodite, Eros, Elders.* + Mich. xiv. 41-46, 
Maidens + Mich, xiv. 49-56. 


ib 


j North frieze. Cattle} Mich. x1. 3-6. 


Sheep,f Mich, xi, s—I= 

Pitcher Carriers. Mich. x1 13, 16-19, 
Chariot group." + Mich. sii. 45-47, 
Chariot group Mich, xii. 54-58. 
Horsemen.* Mich, xiii, 110-114. 





Ise 


P5d, North frieze. Horsamen." Mich, xiti 115-118, 


ar 


~ Yorthis and henses,* Mich, xiii, 140-134, 


38. West frieze. Horsemen.* Mich. ix, 2,3 


at 
Ti 
(iT. 
iz. 
Th 


a ee 


. Statue of Chares. Bisnchidec: BAM. 14: 
. Hora of Samosz+ Nike of Archermos;+ anid dodicaton of Nikandra+ 
: Figure dulicated by Nikwidra* | i 


e - Horseman, Youth? Mioh,ix. 11. b2. 
bla Horse and man? Mich. ix. 15, 

ae a Horse, Youths, Mich, ix: 22-24, 
"ee * Photovraphed iu sitn. 

" n : - oo om Cbahearpor tiv Lipat,) 


‘SCULPTURE.—Archaic, 


. Phrygian Lion Tomb. AZIS. ix. p. 368. 
. Spartan Stelb. Helbig, Hom. £pdx? p. 217. 
. Belios, Metupo* from first Temple. Perseus and Medusa. 


Heal of Triton.* Acropolis. | 
Typhon.* Pedimental figure. Acropolis. 


“ 


. 
Archaic female figure* from the Acropolis. 
Niké of Archermos." 


. Bronze Head.* Acropolis, E. A. Gardner, fig. 43. 


1. Figure carrying ealf* Acropolis. 

ei, OF a 

1, Head of ‘Antenor’ figure + Head of Harmodius,t JaArb. ii. pl 10. 
Ij, Avehaic female statne™ (with fruit). Acropolis, Rhomaides, pl. 0. 
i _e - »  (GAcropolis), Gardner, fig, 28. 

a Is u ™ Acropolis (two views), Rhowminides, pila 7. &. 
21), bi "i al rT) = 19 (bok view), | 

Sw ‘ ~ * Acropolta, 

,'; nn = » " Acropolid | 

23, " » “ (ixpper half}. Acropolis. 

24, Archaic feniale leads." Acropolis, 

23. Archaic female figare on pedestal, with inser. of Antenor, Acropolis, 


32 


al. 


oe. 


Jahrb. ts p. 141; 


. Head of archaic female fgure*® (kwo views), Acropolis. Gardner, 


fig, 31. 


. Head of Ephebos* Acropolis. 
» Spartan Reljiof-’ 4A, ii pl. 22. 


; » ALE HE, ph 20 
fi oe fT. Vi p. Les. 


Li UT 


Harpy Tomb, Weat Side.* B.M. 04 J. 
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Sa33, Harpy Tomb, North Sidea* BM. 94 2; 
“Hm » south Sife® BM, 94 4, 
35, Pharsalian Relief. 
36, Stel of Aristion," Stelé of Alxenor.* 
a7. Stelé of Anstion.* 
a3. Stelé of Alzenor.* 
39. Warrior's Stelé, ete: from Ikarin.* 
4). Selinns. Metope* from second Temple. Europa on Bull, 
41, Sealinns, Metope from hiter Temple. Zeus and Hera. 


42. Apollo Ptoos.* 

any a (= 82) 

#4. Youthful oii figure from Sanctuary of Apollo Ptoos.* 

$5. ™ 12 " " ve hi = (= $+), 


46. Apollo of Tenea,* 

47. Bronze Chorus,* Olympia, Bronzen, pl. 16. 

45. Bronze statuette” from Ligourio, Garner, fig. 39. 

45, Aristogiton.* Naples. | 

5(). “Slarmodios and Aristogiton.* Naples. Gardner, fig. 35. 

$1. Dving Warrior.” TE. Pediment, Aeginn, Gardnor, fig. 42. 

52. Figure bending forward." FE, Pediment, Aegina, Gardner, fig. 41. 
$3. Central groop.” W. Pediment, Aegina, Gardner, fig. 40. 

$4. ‘he Naxian Colossus.* 


SCULPTURE. —f[elief of Fine anil Later periods, [See also the section on 


the Parthenon], 
Sb 1. Temple of Zeus, Olympia. Mutope.* Heracles and Bull, Gardner, fig. 49. 
- . : Metope.* Heracles anu Atlas. Gardnur, fig. 49. 


%, 

4. “ c i. Athene* from Metope of Heracles am! Augean 
Stable. 

oS ae Head of Athene* from Metope of Heracles and Lion. 

S a tb Metope.* Heracles and Geryom 

ti * Heracles and Augean Stable. 

T * Heracles and Eurystheus. 

s * Teracles nod Mares of Diomede, 

fh, * Heracles and Cerberus, 

10. Temple at Phigaleis Metopes* and frieze*. B.ML 

li, Temple of Niké Apteros. Frieze.” BM, 


he 


2 ff «= 


12, - ~ A: Balitstrade. Victories with Bull.* 
13. Victory loosing sandal.+ 
14. Attic Cirave Relief ° of Hageso: > Gardor, fig. OU. 

| » ™ Oonge ii pl 74, 


16. “ ~ “of Pamplile and Demetria, Conze i. pl, 110. 
Msi ie oo » “of Mynnion. Conze a. pl, 176, 


; |: ee “ » “™ Man and Woman, 

105. a ~ » ™ Hegille anid Philagros, Conze i. pl, 105, 

20. “et » © Girl with doll, bird, and dog, Conze pl. 157, 
No. SI. 


yj 2 
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Sb21. Attic Marble Lekythos" of Aristonike. Conge iL no. 456, | 
23. Attic Grave Relief * of Monekrateia and Meneas, onze i. pl. 50, 
2 ou . » “of Aripbrades, Conze pl. 18). 

a: # «4 » “of Phaidimos. Conze it pl 187, 
ms - = felbenig, 


6. 4 6g 6 Of Selino. Conse’ pl..76. q 

a7; » “of Mys and Meles Briteckner, (riceh. Grabrel. 
| p. 12, L 

a » “Of Anstomache, Conuze u. pl. 154 

2, *of Corallion, Conze i. pl. 98. 


30. Attic Marble Tekythos * of Nikostrate. Conza i pl 00. 

$1. Attic Grave Relief * from the Tlisses, Conga ii. pl. 211, no, 1055, 

32. Mourning Figure from Tomb. Saboyroj’ Coll, pl. 15. 

38. Monument of Knights Stain at Corinth, Curtins, Ades rom Allen, p. 9. 
34. Attic Grave Relief * of Aristion (a youth) «LZ. 1871, p. 25, no. 50, 


Sbi0. Fragment of Relief * at Delphi Nude Athlete (7). 


~ 

53. Votive Relief to Asclepios.*  Atanali 1873 pl. MN, 

ee 1 om Ow ° SCA: ii pl 0. 

Bs we lUe]|6S) AMORA 

$6 ys USUI ele 

Sy, =, a er - 

: Sa . wo te * AML ii, pl 16. 

| “OO OUT ° (=58) 

ME a AM, it, pl, 15. 

Ol. (=60,) 

G2. Votive Relief to Pan‘and Nymphs.” Sadovraf Ovll, pl. 28. 

G3. pe = E dedicated by Archandres, A.M, 
v. wl. 7 

G4. Elousts Relief* Demeter, Perseplicne, Triptolemos. Gardner, fig, 71. 

65. © (204) 

G6. Attic Relief Girl dancing.* Heydemanu, Verhiilite Tinzerin, p. 9. 
That, $2. 

67, Attic Relief. Girl dancing.” Hep, Arch. N&. 1887, pl. 2. 

6b. Asclopios from Epidauros.* Gardner, fig, U5, 

60, ' Mourning Athens,’ Relief, Garduer, fig, 70. 

71. Frieves* of Nereid Monument, Two Nereids.* 

72 Nereid Monument, Slib from Jarge frieze." 

73, Mausoleum frieze, Ammzons." Gardner, fig, 91. 

T+ Temple of Diana, Ephesos, Sculptured drum. Alcestis.* 

75. North side of Alexander Sarcophagua.* Guarilnor, fig: 100: 

76. Pergamene frieze* Zeus. Garner, fig, 114 

TT > » + Restored cast, Zeus. 

78. " » ™ Athene, Victory, Giaut, Gardner, fig. 115. 

79. . » + Restored cast. Athene, Victory, Giant, Ge. 


Rl, = » * (Ginnt next staircase, 


SbS1. 


93. 
04. 
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ae frieza+ Giant. 

+ Restored cast. Hecate, Aries, Artemis: 

. , ~ ale » Selene, Helios. 

¥ . + £ »  Parthenos, Bootes, Nyx. (Godless 
with snake-entwined vase). 


7? Westored enst. Phoibe, Asteria, 


a 


: Dicayeed and Tearos.* Terracotia panel, B.A, Torracattas, pl. 25, 
. Dionyees visiting Tcarios.* BM. 

3. Bacchante with kid.* BLM. 

. Baeebic Thiasos.* BM. 

. Mellenistic Relief Walls aul vine, (Schreiber, pL 41,) 

. Bacchus incmystic basket.* Termicotta panel. P.M. 


Apatheosis of Homer.* BM. 
Indo-Greek Relief from Malakand Pass. 


By “ oy bt ay 


SCULPTURE,—Statues, Busts, ete, of Fine and Later periods. (See also the 


Se I. 


it} 


_—p7 


3. 
4. 


section on the Parthenon]. 


Muniyae® of Myron. Lateran, Gardner, fiz. 51, 
Bronze Marayaa * of Myron, BUM. 
Discoboles * of Myran, “BLM, 250, 
Diadumenos* of Vaison. BM. Gardner, fig. 7a. 


5. Temple of Zeus, Olympia, Podiments restored. 

iF ai eal ob i E. Pediment.* 

7 a ne + E. Pediment: Aged Seer." 
a ‘ W. Pediment. Central figure," 
, 2 A W, Pediment, View in Museum, 
1/). Head of Asklepios * from Melos BM. 58). 
Li. Caryatid from Erechtheon. BM, 407. : 

12. Dionysos * from Monument of Thrasyllos,, B.A. 452. 

13. Bronze head of Aphrodite.” 1B, M. 

It. Fragments*® from Epidauros. 
15, Hermes* of Prxiteles. 


. Hermes*® of Proxiteles. 

. Head of Aphrodite.* 

. Satyr® from Lamia, 

. Head of * Euboleus" from Eleusis. 


Satyr of Praxiteles. 
Hermes of Andros, 
Stitue of C, Ofellias® ai Delos. 


. Bilends with young Dionysos” 

. Bust of ‘laughing Satyr." 

. Bronze bust, young Satyr," 

. Aphrodite of Melos.* Gardner, fig. 119, 
Boreas group Akroterion,” Telos, 


20, Aplirodite* from Epidauros. 
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Se30, Head of Eros® from Paphos: side view, J WAS ix, pl, 10. 
31. Mausolos* BM. Gardner, fig. (0. 
32. Artemisia,” BM, 
53; Demeter* of Cnidos. Th.M. 
34. Porsephone® trom Cnidus, BLM. 
35, Head of Alexander," BM, 
40, Girl fastening chiton. 
47. Terracotta head® from Paphos, 
36. Fragments of sculpture* from Paphios. 
of. * Dying Gladiator.* 
40. Head of Gaul,* BAL 
$1. 'Paetus and Arria’*® 
42. Fallen Giant® and Amazon® (Attalian offering). 
43, Laveoon,*® Gardner, fig. 116. _ 
44. Head of Apollo Gingtiniani.* BM. 
45, The Farnese Ball." 


46, Pan,* | 

47. Artemis of Versailles, Gardner, fig, 121, . 
48. Young Pan® of M, Caseuting Cerdo, BM, | 
#1), vee » (= 48), 


50, Julius Cacsar®* BM, Gardner, Gg. 189 
Sl. Heente, Areh-Epigr Mitt, ¥, pl. 1. 
S52, Athene* from Epidanros, 


VASES.—Prehistoric, Mycenaean, ete. 


1) Hissurlik Vasea FD, 2005-2023, 
2. Mycenneonn Vases from [elands. #2. 2062, 2067, 
2. Mycenaenn ' false amphora, 
4, Mycenaean Vaeea Calymnos and Curpathos, 47.8. pL 83. 
5. Warrior Vase, Mycenae, rev. Sthuch, fig: 254. 
(. * a ‘ oby. Schuch. fig. 285. 
7 . rd . rev. (=Va 5) 
&. Dipylon Vase fragment, Tiryua, Scliuch. fv. 181. 
O. Attic Amphora, 7th cent. Warriors, ete, J. 2079, 
1, Dipylon Vase. 4, 7.1885, pl, 8. 
H., Dipylon Amphora. Fineral processions, 2.2), 2071. 
: , ‘ ‘ BD. 2071 =11), 
13, Melian vase eabject. Two warriors m combat. A.D. 2080. 
14. Molian Vase(=13). 
15. Molian Vase. Apollo and Artemis. A C. p. 58. 
16. Bearded head from Melia Vase, 20D 240, | 
17, Male head from Archaic Vase. ( Helbig, Hom, Epos" fig. T4.) 
18 Aristonothos Vase, Wade ix. 4. 
I, Amphern of Polemarchus. Naurrtisi, pl. 4, 
20, Vase from Aegina, Harpies, ete. 4.2, 1589, pio. 
: ¢ si Heracles and Geryon. ALS. v, p. 176. 
22. Fragments from Naucratie. A'ewereatia 7, pl. 5, 
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Va2s, Eleracles uml Neseoa. Goergyms. AL?) 57. 
24. Rhodian plate. Moenelaos, Hector, Euphorbos, (BM) 
25. Vase of Arcesilans, Silphiam weighing. Rt ¢. fig: 40. 
26. Cormthian votive tableta. —Amtite Dentnaeler, pl. ih. 
27. Proto-Oorinthian (Mnotilinn) lekvthos. JLALS xi, pl. 


VASES.— Black-feureil 
Dead tex. 
Voi. Panathenaic Amphora. Burgon. TM. B36. 
a - Leyden. st iC. fix. Li 


9, Sacrifice to Athene, 2, dC pl. 
4 Athene and Bull at Altar, (4. y 242. 
5, Poseidon and Athene. Armmsis Amphora. &. tC fig, 56, 
6, Dionysos, Ariadne, Citharist. 
7. Trrptolemos. bearded: 
Hernutes, 


S Lekythos. Cheiron, Hermes pnd Infant Heracles, 4.2. 1876, pl. 17. 
9. Heracles and Hydra. 2.0), 724. 

I, » bringing up Cerberus, 5D. TSO. 

ll. . drawing wine of Pholos BD. 720, 

12, binding Cretan boll, B.D. 797, 

14, Heracles und Triton, 2. 0. fig. 67. 

14. Heracles and Geryon of Exekins, G4, 7. 107. 

15, Apotheosis of Hemoles. 2. fC pl. 8. 


Theseus, 
16. Theseus, Minotaur, Ariadne and Choma (uz deed. 1584p. 1. 


The Frovpia Var, ete, 
17, Francois Vase. General view. Rev. 2.2. pl. 74. 
18. . S I » Oby, 2D pl 74, 
19, 8 3 Calytlonian Bor, 
a te » Priexes (emall}. FT. 1888, pl. 2 
2}. ‘J . Peleus, Chaeiron, ete. 
2 aa w Hermes, Zoos, Moses, 
ook , Muses, Hera. 
24. “ Apollo, Fountain. 
oy. ~ “ Rhodia, Thetis. 
oy, iz a Thetis, Hermes, Athene 
oT. ' , Troilos. 
2, ae » Atitenor, Priam, 
aH), i. + Trojlos Band. (= 24 to 29;) 


St, Amphora. Berlin, 1655. Amphinries, Chariot mee. WT, 1889, pl 10, 
o2. Procession of Musicinns, 
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Vb35. Cyrenian Vases, [OQadmoat Prometheus? Troifos, Heracles and 
Pholo] 4.2. 1881, pl. 72. 


The Trojon Cyeles, 
#4. Atalanta and Peleus wrestling, 2.0154, | 
#0. Peleus, Thetis and Cheiron, Ajax. GA, P. 22°. 
40, Achiiles brought to Cheiron, Heracles and Lion, 
37, Peleus, Achilles and Cheiron, BM. B620. W281. pl 
38, dadgment of Paris, Cf MHS. vii. p. 208 
ao, be en GLALP, 72. 
40. Hermes leading Quililesses, AP 173. 
41. Judgment of Paris, 12%, 1882, pl. 11. . 
*. Achilles pod Penthesilein. Menmmon and Aethiopians, BM. B200. 
GA. 207. 
43. Achilles and Memnon, Achilles and Penthesileia. 
#4. Achilles and Penthesilein Dionysos and Oingpion Vase of Exekias 
B.M. B210: GA. 7, 208, 
45, Achilles, Polyxena, Troilos. B.M. B324. 
40, a i " 
' TH i* hi Three heroes. 
#5, Achilles and Memnon, LB. pl. 22, 1, 
4! Hector and Andromache, af d7. 1855, pl. 20, 
St, Dimgging of Hector. H.B. pl 1, fig. 6. 
41. Shue of Achilles. Tonmibof Patroclos G.ALV- Los, 
62. Death of Astyanax, Ji,J)..797, 
m= lh (= 52), 
+4, Ajax and Cassandra. JAS. pl, 40. 
55. Aeneas ind Anchises A 39. 
- ae » (== 65). 


The Odyssey, 
57. Odysseus leaving Cuwe, \J7.8 iv. p. 268, 
58. = r » (C57) 
6. Companions of Odysseus with Rama, S28 iv. p. 261. 
VASES —Red-figurei, ete, 
Ve 1, Assembly of Gods. By Sosing Ext. of Ve 49. Miiller-Wieseler, 
he, BO. 
=. Aphroiite on the Goose, My Fuplhronios (f). BM. Dz. 
3 Birth of Athens BM. Fat. 
+. Athono seated with owt. By Duris. Gerhard, Trinksh: Ces pl 
13 (but of, 4.2, 1875, p. $8), 
&. Athene and Hephnestos, Fragment from Acropoli« 
G, Athene receiving Erichthonios. dy x. pl. 39. 
7, Dionyrine dance. Aryballos, Sabouvof Coll,, pl. 55 
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Ve 8. Dawe of Bacchantes Term and Altar of Dionysos, by Hieron, 
RL d= (fig. 80. | 
o, Pinto and Persephone, Overbeck, Kinetmyth. Atlas pl. 18, fig. 11. 

10, Retorn of Persephone, Strube-Brunn, Rilderkreis von Bleusis, pl 3. 

Lf. Mission of ‘Triptoiemos. By Hieron BM E140. IAS ix. pl. 43. 

12. Mission of Triptolemoa. 

18, Tho Underworld, Tarentine Vase at Kaylerulie 4.21843, pl. 11. 

14, The Underworld. Vase from Altamure, 2.0. 2042-4. 

15. Iziom on Wheel. WF. Sor, pl 5. 

16, Gigantomachia, by Aristophanes; Gerhard, J'rinksch w. Gel. pl. 2, 3: 

lj. The making of Pandora. BUM. D4. 

18. a ae Hea and Kephalos, Gompte Readu (St. Petersburg), 1872 
pl 4. | | 

1. Kos and Kephalos. Stars. Helios B.A, E4ge. 

20, Eos anid Tithonos, By Hieron, Mell ii. pl 48. 

21 ,, =20. (Interna) eubject only.) 

80. Alemene on pyre, by Python. BML Fila), JMS, xi pl. 6 

SL Infant Heracles with snakes, Amphitryon, Athene, Alomeng. ALdZ 
xi, pl. 43. 2. 

32 Heracles and Nemean Lion, Munich Amphom, 4.2. 723. 

33. Heracles nnd Eurystheus, by Euphronios, Klein, Zuphr? p. 59, 

7% Heracles and Kyknos, Diomede an Aeneas) BLM. E73. Jonrn. of 
Philol, vii, pl B: 

33, Heracles and Antaioa, by Eapbronios, Klein, Huplr* p. 118, 

30. Apollo and Heracles contending for tripod, by Andocides’ Gerhard, 
Trinkach. wu. Gef. pl, 19. 

Tiheseus: 


+i), Aegeus and Themis. GLA. ¥V. 387. 

41. Theseus and Aithra. Odysseus, Diomede,and Palladion, Convarsatian. 
By Hieroy, Mals,-vi, pl, 22. 

42 Thesena and Kerkyou, by Euthymides. -Anwali, 1870, pl-O. 

43, Labours of Thesens, by Chachrylion, 

44. Iabours of Thesens, by Dons, BALE. GAL. 254 

45. Theseus, Athene, and Amphitrite, by Euphronios. Klein, Fiupir? 
p. 152. 

- The Troan Cycles. 

51. Peleus wrestling with Thetis. Kylix of Peithinos Gerhard, 7rint- 
schaten, pl. 9. 

52. Pelows and Thetis; from Camiros. BM. E4té 

5% Peles and Thetis Nereis, BM E73. Jowen, of Pdlol, vii, yl A. 

$4, Peleus anil Thetis. Poazidou, Nereus, by Doria WY. Ser. vii. 2. 

45, Peleus, Thetis, and Cheiron, ALB pl 5, fig. G. - 

56, Judgement of Parie by Hieron, H’,V. Ser B, 5. 

57. Jadgment of Paris, Toilet of goddesses. Mth. iv. pl. §, 


Ixxi¥ 


Ve38 Judgment of Paris (Inte), IF, 17 Ser, A, pl. 10,3, 


oo, 


60. 
61. 

62, 
63: 
64, 


be. 


Gu. 


G7. 


GS. 
ov 


79, 
71, 


72, 


ia 
1%. 
(Fe 
76, 
ie 
78. 
70: 


a), 


S1 


53, 


&d. 


a. 
$o, 
BO. 
87. 


Oy. 


as, 


tt 


Judgment of Paria Sehourof (oll. pl. 61. 

oo» = 69 (subject only). 
J adrnent of Paris. Sebowrojt Coll, 
Paris ond Heien. Comptes Aendu, 1861, pl. 5, fig. 1. 
Leading away of Helen, by Hieron. IF, 17, Ser. A. pl. 5, 
Ajax, Tewer, and Tulamon. 2D 7-43. 
Achillea and Briseis, AGS ph 3. 
Achilles and Briseis of Euxitheos. G.A.V_187, BM. E 2658, 

a (== 60). 
Achilles. a Diomedé, by Euphronios, Klein, Zupir? p; 241. 
Patroclos bandaged by Achilles. (nt of Ve 1), By Sosias: Milllor- 
Wirseler I. no, 210 
The taking of Ritadia by Hisrcn, BD.7 
Parting of Heotor and Andromache. 
. (= 72), 
Oityesas in tent of ‘Achillea. BLD. 781. Hypnos and Thanatos..« 
Finbassy to Achillea’ 42 1881, pl & 
Odgsseus, Diomoiles, Delon, BM.F 157, HB. pl. 17, fig. + 
Murnler of Rhesow HWY, Se OC, pl. 3, fig. 2 
Thetis ond Hephaestes. Gerhan), Zrivischelen, pl, 9, 
Nereis bringing armour. Heydomann, Neveiden. 
Nereids with arms of Achilles. Ald. in. pl. 20.. 
Nereids with-arms-of Actiilles. 72. pl. 17, fig: 1. 
Wallis of Troy, Achilles and Hector, Priam, Hecubs, Athene, @.4,), 
203. 
OQombat of Diomedes aml Aeneas. BM. E738. Journ, of Phalol, vii. B. 
(Part of Ve O4), 

Trojan farewell evene. Prinin and Hector. (4,7. 199. 
Ajax (i) and Hector separated. 28. pl. 15, fig. 4. 
Hypnos and Thanatos with body. Mull. vi, pl. 21. 
Warnors arming, by Duris, JD. 2207. 
Trojans arming. (Ext.of Ve, 98). Elem, Zuphy.® 215, 


. Achilles, Nestor and Iria, WLP, Ser. 2 Muller-Wieseler, no, 907. 
. Achilles and Hecter in combat. 6.4.7. 202 

. Sacrifice of Trojans at pyre of Patroclos, MdJ. ix. pl. 32. 

. Hermes.and aAchilles.. Gud. PF. 200, 

. Pram m the tent of Achilles 2. 791. 


Achilles at dinner, Body of Hector, Mall. viii, pl, 27. 


. Priam as supplinot to Achilles.. G4. 7.197. 


Redemption of Hector, Midd. y pl 11. 

Achilles and Penthesileia. 

Achilles and Trovlos. By Enplhronios, Klein, Auphr* p. 220. (CE 
Vo 88; 99.) 

Achilles sezing Troilos. By Euplironios, Kloin, Buy® p. 214, 
(Ext, if Ve. {8 | 


l=xy 


Vel00, Bos and Thetia before Zous ALB, pl. 20, fig. 10. 

101. Menmon wad Achilles, Heelor and Achilles BM, E468, @.4.F 

24, 

102 Weighing the souls. 2.2. pl. 22, fig. 9. 

105. Eos and Memnon, by Duris. W.F. vi. pl. 7. 

104. Winged beings with a corpse, by Painphaios BM E 12 

105. Odyssens and Diomedes with Pulladion, by Mivyon, M4Z, yi pl 22. 
106. The Trojan Horse.. O_4.F. 229, 230.. 

107. Uiupersis by Brygox W_F Ser, 2, viii, 4 

108. Tiupersis at Naples. Miller-Wieseler, no, 202, 

109, Litpersts, BM. F 160. 

110, Orestes slaying Aegisthos, 78. pl. 25, tig. 10. 





Hie eng | ore 
The Odyssey. 
lz. Odysseus and Companions tied to mina. JA0S, iv. fig: Sa (facing 
yp» 252), 
> scence af Daily Dife, ete, 


12, Ships by Nicoathenes. J.#78 pl, 49, 

12]. Marriage procession. Stackelberg, Grasher, pl. 42. 

ey s " ” ” 

123. Revellers By Euphranios, Aurtington Fine Arte Coll. no, 8. 

124, School scones, by Doris. 2B. bt @. fig. 72. 

125, Athletes practising (nities Kalos). Klein, Zuphr*, p. 254. 

126, Discoboios cians Kaloo). Kiem, Buphr. p. 285- 

127. Athletes practisiny (jumping ete.) AZ. 1884, pl. 10. 

T2s, Athlete lurling spear, 

129.. Youths with linrsea. 4.4. 1885, pl. 11, 

180. Horsemen ( Arithenis Atalcs}, by Euphronios and Dietimos. 

151, Aloneus and Sappho, Afws, Ital, ii, pl. 4. 

132. Dionysiae Chorus, #D, 422, 

133. Tricoupt Kylix, Youth pouring libation. 77.8. x. pl 1. 

134. Three figures and shaie,at a tomb, Athenian Jekptlos, J, 0) fig. 87. 

135, White Lekythos. Deposition of « woman, hy Hypnos and Thanates 
Dumont ant! Chaplain, i, pl. 27. : 

136. White Lekythi. Charon and his boat. lntike Donk. pl. 2 

187, Charon and girl. Lekythos. Antite Donkm. pl. 28. (fig. 3 ae) 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ia 1, 3-7. Inseriptions from Epidaurus. 
8. Heading of treaty between Samos and Athens, with relief of Hern 
and Atheno.* (Ud: iv. ik no, , COollignon ji. fig. 56. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (Mycennean and Early Periods); 


Mad, Tiryns fresco. Bull tomnt. 82), 2901. 
% Gold Intagtio. Female figures. Schliemann, Jfyeenar, fig, 550, 
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Mad. Gold Inteclio, Seliliemann, Mycenoe, figs 354, 335. 

+, Gold mnsk. Schliemann, Mycenar, tig. 474. 

§. Two-handled exp with birds: (Myceunt) Sehuch fig. 240, 

0. Dugyer blade, Lion hunt, Sehuch, fig, 227. 
¢. Dagger blades. Horses, Ducks, and Cate Sehach. figs. 270, 271. 
% Fragment of silver howl (Mycenae), ‘Defence of o walled city. 

Ephemera, V9), pl 2, fig. 2 

9, Gold cups (Vaphio), Bulls, Enphemeria, 185%, pl). 

Lt. Axeheul: Ephemeria, 1839. pl. 8. 

Tl. Bronze rmzor, 2.0. 258. 

12, Gold cup:(Aegina), B.M. 77S, xiil. p, 196, 

15. Gold pentant (Aegina), BLM. HLS, xiii, p, 197. 

14. Gold pendant (Aegina) BM, 208, xiii, p. 201. 

15. “ Homeric Warrior, fally:armed.” Side view, 

16. “ Homeric Warrior, folly armed.” Front view. 


Sides 17-45 are’ w collection of Mycenaean and cognate Egyptian 
subjects fornied by Prof, W. MF, Petrie, 
7. Tell el Avoarna, spirals on columns, Petrie, Tell ¢! Amurna, pl. x, 


18. » ww» > Dull, freseo, - -- ~ w Tit. 
Ll <: e . ie oc le ae 
2 ow) Gl and dion, freseo. Unpublished. 

A | » anal, fresco; Unpublished. 


2. Gry phans, Ashhbotep and Mycenaean, Orig. and Schuch, fig, 186, 
23. Neferhotep ceiling, spade spiral, P, 81. 

24. Spirals, Kvyptian. P. 88. 

25. Spirals and lotus, Egyptian. P. 5, 

2h, . P. di, 

27; Cat fresia, Ezyptinn. Brit. Mus. no. 170, 

28, 29. Cat dagger, Mycenne, 2 slides. ALAL wii. 8: 

+0, Dise of Sarobina (Berlin). From. photo, 

31. Gold cup with tosettes: SchHemann, Mycesue, fig 344. 
32. Fluted cup, Schliemann, Myeenae, fig. 342. 

33. Silver vase of Kefti (Rekhmara), P1090. 

74. Wavy band disc, Schuch. fig 189. 

35, Spiral dise.. Schuck, fig. 11, 

38, Diadem, three rows, Sehuch. fig, 154. 

$7, Dindem (half only), large bosees. Sehuch. fig. 140, 
48. Spirals from gold breastplate, Sehoeh, fig, 250. 

30. Nubian pote with spirals (photo). 

40. Nulnan vase with hoat i 

41. Bearabs anil Cretan stones (Evans), 7,409. xiv. p. $27 
42. Phoenician patern. Perrot.wnd Chip, i. 546. 

44, Orchotmenca ceiling, Collignon, fig. 14. 

+4. Tiryns alabaster frieze. Collignon, fig, 26; 

45, Oetopod disc, Sebneh. fig, 100, 

+6. Boeotion gold bund. "Ed ‘Apy. 1892, pl. 12 
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Ma47, Spirals, Mycensean stele. Schnch, fig. 146, 
48. Cow's bead. Schliemann, Afycenae, fig, 327. 


49. Phoenician bow! (Amathns). Siege, Helbig, Afom. pos, pl. 1, 

50. Phoenician bowl, Combats with pryphons and liom:  Clermont- 
Ganneau, Z'Iimay. Phén. pl. 4. 

5L Phoenician bowl, (=450). 

62, Phoenician bow! (Pragneste) Egyptian subjects, Md J, x. pl. 32, fig 1, 

43, Shield of Achilles, restored (Murray). 





70. Figure from cnirass. Helbig, Hom. Aipos, no. 45. 
71. Priam redeeming Heotor (Olympian bronze), u/s. £. Curtins gowidm. 
pl & 

72. Bronze statuettes, Warriors, B.D, 2100-1. 

78, Painted tablet. Armed Wurriar (Acropolis), 

7#, Athene with spoils of Gorgun, Lutaglio (Oyprus), Murray, Hondbvak, 
pl. facing p. 152, fig. 9. 

ermcotta plaque. Funem! Procession, Rayut, Monwments, pl. 76, 








MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS.—Later Pariods. 


Mb1. Relief, with votive wreath: 
2. Votive-relief. Surgical Instruments (Epidauroa). 
3. Votive relief. Ears, (Epidauros), 
4. Incised mirror. Corinthos and Lencas, LS, ix, p. 62, 
15. Head of Athene. Silver coin of Athena, fifth cent. 6.c. 
16, Contest of «Athene and Posuidon, Bronze coin of Athens J.208, 
pl. 75, 4 xiv. 
17. Athene with shield and thunderbolt. Bronze coin of Athens. J_H.S. 
pl. 75, AA xiv, 
18. Head of Apollo. Gold stater of Philip TL of Macedon. 
1), Triptolomos tn snake-cliariot, Bronze com of Eleusia, JAS, pl. 77, 


EE xx. 
20). Aphrodite with shield, and Eros. Bronze coin of Corinth J/U7.8, 
pl. 53, Geox. | | | 
21. Aphrodite in temple, Bronze coin of Corinth ALS. pl. 53, 
G cxxvi. 


22. Roman medallion. Arrival of Asclepius ai Ins. Tiberina. 
23. Roman coins, slowing temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. 
25. Diagram, shewing Dorie Chiton, 22) 419. 

26. Model oxhenl (modern) in o garden, as a charn, 

27. Bmdfield. Greek Thentre,. 

25, Bradfield, Scene in the Agumeman, 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD, 


Armiyements have been made. by which members of the Hellenic 
Society are enabled to borrow the slides in the collection of the Teachers 
Ciuled, 

The alides are loot for one night at 1d. eich, 10d. a dozen. 

All orders respecting this collection’ should be seut to Messrs, G. Philip 
ind Bou, $2, Fleet Street, B.C. 

The full catalogue may be consulted at, or borrowed from, 22, Albemarle: 
Street, aud the slides cam be seen at Mosars Philip anil Son's, | 

The collection is classified as follows :— 


i—vitt, Mapaand Pinta, = .,,, 2. 0 ne ane ass. adc 
xi Views, Oriental ee) ete ree hs eel 
sii. ,, Asia Minor: ... Fn a=: we aero 


xi =, Northern Greece tr mg ba ‘- ‘+ 
Kivs The Islands | ina ms _ ro as 
iW cas Attica (outside Athans) io ost _ 4 
vl Peloponnese .., .,  ,.. <= owe: | Ogg 
5s | ey Western Greeee a = on nds ee 
Xvi. 4 Ttaly and Sicily . 7 et wet 1G ow 
xai. Prebistorie Greece. HowerandMycense ... 4. 45 
anit. Persia and the Persian Wars ... =i vs 2 CU 
xxii. Athens. Topography .:. 7 a uP a §% | 
Exiv, History (portraits, inseriptions, coins, etc), BAe 
xxv. Greek Portmite; el, . 
xxvi, Coms (taken for the most part from the outs in 
Duruy's History of Greece)... ec, SY - 
xxv}. Social Life (scenes of daily life, ote, mainly trom vases) 20 | 
xxviii, Arts and Manufactures... saa iM rT aa yy 
xxix, Warfare... 1... i” 


sxxi. Sculpture, (A complete series of the subjects in Prof, 
‘A. Gardner's Hemdiook of Soulpturs, The 
reference numbers are the same as those of the 
figures in the handbook) ,.. ae ee | 
xxx. Religion and Mythology ==... ke css, eB 
xzziil, Greek Drama. (The ancient theatre, and scenes from 
fireek plays—Aantigone, Agamemnon at Bra fels, 
fon ot Cambridge, Frogs at Oxford.) a 43, 





[INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS. 


Tie. following inseriptions were either copied or excavatad by the 
ineinbers of the Brith School diring the spring of 1806, me during our 
preliminary visit in January, but, the greater part during March—Muy, when 
we were living at Trypete, The majority of the inscriptions of the island are 
the produet of the promiscuous amateur digging which has been going on 
probably nimost continnously for nearly = century: they are consequently 
asually in thy hands of persants, who iy moet enaes can duly {ive one VaguE 
traditions regarding their originu! provenunce. The personal interest of their 
present owner’ in them ia watorally very emall; it awakens to a lunguhl 
eiistenoe when from time to time a foreign visitor makes them tha stihyeet of 
notebooks and (occasidénally) of diachmas: but for the most part m0 sort of 
care id taken foy their preservation, anil if an inscription is to be employed 
nS i paving-stone, it ig manully the inseription side which meets the foot and 
tle Weather, Of course this stale of things is nut confined! bo Mules; T only 
thention it becanse there is at last surious talk of collecting the inscriptions 
and perhaps some of the other more inportant antiquities of Melos into a 
local museom: whether as the result of our urgent representations or of those 
of Lhe German visitors of last yeur, or os the result of years of suggestions, 1 
matters very littl 1 Is greatly to be hoped that-the good intentions of the 
demarch of Castri muy soon be carried out, 








The ingcriptions of this island have been Hie subject of numerous publi- 
cativne; a list of the most important is.given below? Tn the swaimer of 1sa5 
Melos was visited by Messrs. Hiller von Gaertringen aml Schiff, who were 
occupied in collecting the inaertptions of this group of islands for the forth- 
coming vilume of Jalan Jaaeriptiows Thanks to their kind eooperstion I 
wis enabled to eliminate from our series those whieh had been previously 
published, or seen by them, and the list now printed, with one or two excep- 
tione (here inclnded bhecanse the previous priblications werd defective), con- 
sists, so far ss wo aro aware, only of examples hitherto unknown. 








 Desiles ihe oolietion in Ch 20d 
ote. FG. A dle ete Bons la Sameer. Died. 
i: S26 whe. anil Dveem, Fi, 10, seo st. obleli 
final TAS pp. Ay Lea, p, MED | Mall, el 
frat TL (188) pa 285 > Hang, et Atel, iL 
(16RO), 1108 ate 5 Eg “Age, 1859, SO07 ete, 7 
Linh ae Corr, Hab ii, Mil {fi 2865 tl, 

t2—Vol.. XV. 


Sieh, bab AL 2885 RL Ud pel 280; Re 
ii Moi, Ant, Zines, ti. (110), 270; al w Lat 
iwecr. Te Ch fd a A, Pade theme Chto 
be a etal! axles pulilishil in Troms, Moy, Soe. 


Dit. secon] scrim vol, vy. p.- 2 Prom bint 


Leyoeuter's wages, Wit the epgves oll gant meni 
le have teen premevwal. 
i 





2 INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS. 


Melian inscriptions naturally fall into three main (livisiona, corresponi- 
ing to the chief political victsitinles which the islund iwlerwant: the first 
class covers all those in the Melhun chameter, which appear to belong to a 
period previous to the dlestrietion of the town in 416 .¢,; the second class 
consists of those attributable to the brief parmd of the Athenian eeenpation ; 
nnd the third includes all those sybecyuent lo mi’, 400, when, after the hatile 
of Avgospotami, Lysander reinstatel the Meliass (Xenophon, fell, bi, 2.44 
Platarch:, Japend, xiv 441) in the porsession of the ixlaml, Of this latter 
class it 12 a curious fact that by far the largest proportion belong to Dnrperial 
times; indeed, it Is extremely raro to find examples (written at least in other 
than Melian elmracters) which can with cortauty le referred to a period be- 
tween HO0cnhe wid! the tine of the Kimperors Of editese it inay he that the 
felurning Melinus went on for some period daing their own style of leilering 
«even this is nob as vet prowed, nnd ie at best only o probability—but it ts 
most improtable that thoy co hove resisted the Introduction of the cower 
for tuore than a century atthe most, Possibly further excavation may eon- 
trioute material which will supply the gap: but meanwhile ithe coincidence 
seems worthy of notin, «< 

A pweneral dliscuasion af! Melian epigraphy ill ly move-snitably left. 
ther publishers of the Island Corpus, when the whole material will be beonght 
together. I shall confine myself merely to recording the fow notes and obser- 
vations on the Insersptiona of the first class which were jotted down in our 
notebooks at tlie time when these inscriptions were copioeil or discovered. 

The tscriptions in the Melian character, us iz well known, consist almost 
wholly of epttupha, eut on sluhe of the rich reddish-black trachyte which is 
the characteristic Wuilding material of the pree-Renman architecture. of the 
island. With the disappearance of the Melian lettering, this materia} also 
goes oot of use, and the inscriptions (like most of the architecture) of the 
later period are invarisbly Inimarble. Judgmg from these examyles which ar 
more complete, the form in also invariable, presenting an oblong face which is 
surmounted at the upper extremity by an obtus-angled triangle, roughly 
suggesting a pediment. Immediately below this pediment follows the in- 
serniption,on a surface which hus boon carefully prepared by tooling; as-a rule 
« considerable apace remains below, mnocempind by the mnseription, and this is 
usually left with o somewhat rougher surface, Tn No. 20. this lower portion 
projects about 8 em. beyond the macrilwd murfite, but the Inpidary, being 
pressed for spe above, lias gut wi ii the final = of hia iuscription. “This in 
scription, It will be observed, de conched in 4 formula different from that of 
the ordinary Meliag epitapli; possibly this fact ta wecountable for the diffi- 
culties which the lapidary seeme in this instance to linve found. 

As the back of the stone ts also ag a rule left rongh, it would seam that 
this class of tuscriptions was intended tw be partially sunk in the around, 
probably against the entrance to the tomb, lv suelo way Hut only the upper 
jertion with the lettering was visible: in this reapect they seem. to have 
heen followed by the stele of cliiss ii,, except that these termitmta in a shaft 
epecially prepare! for insertion in the grvunml ara socket (seu fig. 3), So far 
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as can be ascertained, the inscriptions with Melinn lettering have heen chieily 
found in the neighbourhood of Klimatobouni, where the tomb was usnally in 
the form of a chamber, either cut horizontally into the rocks beside the ancient 
roail, or (a8 Eho one in fg. 1) aunk into the ground, 

As regards date, the evilenoe ig unfortomitely extremely scanty. Of 

the four peridile viven in Roberts (22. 2pigr, p. 36), those which can be 
asaigmed ly Resid i. at present known are very rare: we have found no 
ranmples. Between periods i: and iii, there is a atage of trmsition, when 
the sigma is found on the same-stone in both forms, M ond-= [pee moa, 12, 14, 
20), In the best period the desire seems to be felt of avoiding straightness 
of line in the formation of the letters, which are lere composed of m series of 
linn sweeping curves (aoe no, 2), [iu the lates) examples there i « tendency 
ta omit the horizontal lines between the rows of letters? Lf it be true, aa the 
peasants assert, that no. 8 was found in the tumb-chataher which emotained 
‘the red-fignred vase with a Gigantomachia now in the Eanivte, this would 
point to a date of about 430 nc. for the inscriptions of the best Molian 
perial; but of course it does not necessarily follow that the vase and, imscrip- 
cn Were actiolly conten porary, 

As was doubtless the-case with most Greek inseriplions, Liese also appear 
to have liad the letters usually painted; lat wheres the ordinary cuptom was 
to colour the lines alternately red and blne, in tle Melian inseriptions of eluss i 
one cologr alone seems to have been employed; wherever auch colouring 

could be proved to exist, this wae invariably. ich vermilion, which in sone 
cases wae traceablu in couseentive lines. 

The bwseriptions of hie clase gre oll reproduced tom seule of } of the 

pehunl size, excepl nit, 23 am! 44 which wre 43). 





1. "Exyeripe Avail diva 
On a elah of red trovliyte in the conrtyand of the house of Nicolac: 
Teonlics at Trypetss where it is use! os 9 pavinig-etone: complete at vides, 


ee 





1 Pollak ty ATA, Mink wai. po 225 mpante meefeer-tlt tind period y bart doe Span Aone 
the shone of harizctital Hnew ae viiilenee for for'thie view, whith ease to me Hid tat «tes 
attribating trl deer tprtherry ii Cle emmoml, az prolalda. 


RS 
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liraken abuve andl below, antive in excellent condition, Wh “AR o, 
W. ‘32m. Publishe:! Rohl, Jnserr, Gr, no, 422; Roberts, Gh. Epegr, p38, 
no. A, and elgewhere, 


rs Eddullaperog . avy .de[f}6al?) 

On a slah of red tachyte m a wall wt. Tryepete, belonging to Peroa 
Antonia Kyritsiss The owner took it out for na. Complete on r. side: the 
edge on |. side appears to be complete at the hack, butts broken Away On 
the face Ete 7 im, W. 205, Thickness ‘107 m, Space between rulal 
lines “0 my, | 





3. Nuxoéa Tuor “Inalparou 7 

On a-slah of red trohyte in the louse of Nicolas Antonis Kyritsis at 
Kliiostobount, Tt. “Sto. W. S2m.. Space between ruled ines ‘12 m. 
Said te linve heen found in a family cave-tomb, which alse contained the great 
red-figure Gigantomachin vase mow Inthe Louvre. ‘For “Indparos cf O10. 
ih. O47. 

4. sees opos Ainad[i\ov | 

Ona slab of red Lrachyte, ised as a paying-atona in the amall ehuteh if 
St. Georgios at Kiimatobount: it lies near the centre of the nave, near the 
wooden sereen, The surface lias suffered considerably from the feet ant 
candlegrease of the pious followers of the saint. Complete at sides, broken 
ibove and below, Ht. 27m. W.23m. Space between ruled lines 077 m- 





Nia, o 


By Nixopjiay (7) [E}rtipros {}) 


Ono alab of red trachyte, used ns a paving-stone in thw courtyard of the 
house of Anireas Joannes Babouni at Klimatobount, where it ‘wns placed by 
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his father abent iwenty years ago. Broken on all sules except on the r. where 
itiscomplete, Htos3im. WoT tm. Space between rulell lines “102 mm, 

i. .»» oplaé ?] Tipakls le ddous. 

On woalab of reel trachyte; in the house of Michnet Joannes Bechos at 
Trypote, Ht. 34 m. W. “Si m. by -L0 m, thick. Complete on both sides: 
the face worked away on r. upper side. ‘The letters in the lowest line are 
somewhat contracted into the space on ther, It is noticeably that p is here 
quite clearly P. iisteail af the wawal R- 





if Bp Tewlilevie - 

On a slab of red trachyte, tu the wall of the courtyard of Emmanuel Beclios 
at Trypete. Complete oo r. sie only, Surface in goul condition, Ht. -2] m, 
W. 26m, [have read Qpewudkge and nop Aefuckis, becuse the form of & 
(=) is perfectly well proved for Melian inscriptions of thia period (see nox 6, 
ta; £G.4. 431, &e).. lt does not seem probable then, as has been recently 
asserted (ffi Mitth. xxi. pp. 221, 254, 432), that the wlphinbot of Molos at 
any period followed that of Thera in the use of W=&. In the inscription 
whieli gaye rise to this theory (AA. Mitth, xi. p, 220), MpafiedSns seems at 
first sight certainly the more likely form; but considering the strangeness of 
Melian names in general, we need not reject Ppayecdoys os impossible: 7 
may hers remark that acconling to my copy of that-inscription the initial 
letter cannot possibly bo af. Tn the companion insetiption from ithe samy 
house, the patronymic sppears to be Edpecdvax! tog) ef Hull, de Core, Hell, il, 
p. 521, 1, Etpuavaercday; the Oth letter ia wronely given there as MA. 

i. ~oTacia Swrowp... 7? 
From house in Trypete: upper part much worn, Hit Ym. Wyo 2h. 
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nh, ‘Apy tapos "Apar... . 

From @ house im. Trypete: upper purt of aurhwe yuiyel) lnjurel, Corn. 
Plete on beth sides. Ht -3lhm = W. -24 om, 

Hit. Newoke Keal. 

Gna sinh of ted! trachyte in the courtyard of the honse of Andreas 
Joannes Babouui at Klomatwbound, If, was found with a quantity of other 
uninsorihed fragments in a ave on the etrest of tombs pear Klimuataheniid, 
The two sides are complete, and the tpper edze-from the | to near the centre, 
sliowing that the top was of podiment-form Ht 33m, W.30 1. Spc 
between ruled lines “26 m, 





nO, 11, Ha. [2 

LI, cous EdAa@yOpa. 

Ona slab of red trachyte, in the howe of Joa mes Mourachis ot Klinia- 
tohoutt, where ft is bill inte the front wall, on the |. of the itoor, laid on ite 
r.aile. Jt is apparently couplete at the suites and lower edge, though only 
(he +. aide bis 5 HOouledge, Surface in cool condition Tt. -82 oo.  Wo"249 m, 

Here it may be noted asa sign of transition that Hiough the vy, is Tr 
the 016 Ci it seems therefore to belong bo the Uhind pevicn|, 


i. -»»» aebiag 
Broken above and below: |, side and part of r complete Flt. 19m, 
W. -27, | 





Ro, 1B, Mik hi 


1s, ‘Hype VeAdow Dac] 

Qo salab of red timeliyte fowl by a4 in the wall af the. garilen of Nicolas 
Tsoultos at Klin, and now removed te hie hemee thore: Comple tw only on 
the Upper part of thy Laide, and pethays on the rrglit ello, Hi 27 m. 
W, 29 oi, | 
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14. K]ip[eajiros. (1 

On a slab oof rod) trachyte, fun) oo March 28th in the excavation al 
Klima on ate B (see the phan JONGS. svi. 48), beside the base of @ column 
belonging ty the Inte Ronen ston; it lay on the pavement aba depth) of 
abont S&S tt. below the level of the anil, The Scr Tpit 18 complete beliw, 
and the stone i complete-on the | sido, Ht 22m. W, 28m. The surface 
i# ln excellent preservation, anil the red colour m the letterswaa very brilliant 
when ib was fitet taken ont of the ground, From the pasition in whiteli it 
was foil it imuab liave been aed ae builling material for one of the Inte 
walle of this atte: from whieh it would appear that the destruction of the 
Melinn chataber tombs must hove man at on eirly period of our dra 


=a 





Ro, Th 

15. 1) tnd pyoy 

On a slab of red trachyte, inthe hense of Busiliog Michael Kyriteis at 
Trypete, Ab 265 0. W, 265 m. by Ot. thick. Complete cilge on each 
side = surface in wool condition > traces of ved colour ty the letters 

1b, BovAiag Moe. . 

Ona slab of red Leuehyte, brought by one of onr workmen to Trypete. 
Complete edge on the Land at the ajex of the pediment. Ht, 305 m 
W. 26 m:. 





Nik T& 


IT. Kidpes Edpedi[ Actor? 

Ona alabof real trachyte, tae! aa the doorstep in the house of Franceseos 
Lilie in Klimateluni Complete edge on each side TE im WS tn 
Lines V0Gm. apart. Letters 10 my high. 
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18 ‘Ayron[ Means t 


On a fragment of red trachyte, taken for ius from the wall of a field crite, 
silo Klimatobouui : broken on all idea Ht 16m. W-10-m. by ‘IT m thick. 





wa. Tg. Mi, vu. 


19, ey . eo : 


On a\ fragment of red arachyte, used an pering-stone in the path 
leading down from Trypete to the honse of Nicolaos Tsoulios: removed by 
tia to Trypete,, Briken on all sides, but surface in good condition © no rilor 
Hines between the rows of letters, Htcl5m. Greatest width “IF m. 


21) Il flacsHéa adeAcheoie. 


‘Onn slab of red trichyte, in the house of the widaw Marina Constantine 
Kyritete at Trypete. Said to have been foul in lor fold on the farther side 
of Aliniutobouni, two or thrae years ago: probably in a cave-tamb such aa: 
une oF frequen occurremes in that werh bowrhoed, Complete edge on both 
silés. Ht“Sim, W929 m, by “15 ta..thick, Below the ruled lines of the 
main inscription, the sarface is mised about 8 cm. and left rough, and on this 
surface the final = ix inscribe. Evidently the lapwery had found (he apace - 
prepared for him insufficient when he ot te the end of the first. worl, ane 
not even the ditninution in the size of letters of the second worl gave him 
snagh. The oceterrence of thu Inte form ddedeots in a purely 
Doric series of inseriptiona iz interesting. 


iBATA 


wey. U1; 





SI. Aves KaraliSdra 


Engmved on the West side of « mass of tock which projectsfrom the 
soil at the S.E. corner of tle “Three Churches field: (see plan Joe, eit, site E), 
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Judging from Ue form of the rock, it probably represented a nataral open 
vir altar; Gnfortundtely the greater part has been hacked or blasted away 
to furnizh material for walla We ilug all round it; but the resnita seemed 
only to show that it waa natural outcrop. The ‘stirfied is consiilerably 
weathered, but the letters are perfietly cloar, Tl, of letters 07 me Wirth 
from B to the final A-27 im, This inwriptian nity lw peatored: from the 


— AIOSK AT 
AIBAT 


Engraved onn rock at the top of the hill Perianti (see plan Jue. eid, there 
erroneously aunied Rereadi), near the S edge of the hill+ the rock has been 
out Minghly into the form of on altar, but is now half broken away. The 
insenption is on the upper surface, nnd tends fram the Wostde. Publishes! 
inoompletaly in Ath Mifthc i. (1576), p. 245, No. 6. Total Iength of lettare 
in tipper lina 265m. Ht of A084, For other instances of this flexi lt, 
set the urticle by M. Delaniarre ty tho Zleeme ile Pail, 1805, p. 129 
M. Perdrizet haa kindly called my attentiou Lo yet another jnatance—Plitarch 
Lenebrvus x. describing the entry of Demetrius tnto Atliens, says «al rop 
Torey, Oroy mpwTor arEsy TOU appatos, katiepwrartes wal Bowov emiblévres 
Anunztplov KararBdarev mpeotyopeucans 

The exposed and prominent position of these two rocks isappropriate to 
the divinity ‘that descends in thunder and lightning '—The altar of Zeus 
Kateibates wt Olympia waa protectel by a fence, Tob 8 KaraiSdrov Aue 
TpoBehantar pap TarrayiGer wpd too Supot Spayye (Paus, v., 14,10); 
possibly it was aaatural rock similar ty ours, anc being thos likely to have 
ite sncred character overlooked, reqaired some euch special protection, 


MEAITIA SP oONEA 


‘io, 23. 

Bx Mederiag Clevea |?) 

In the hit) outside Klimatobouni to the 8:W, is a senes of undergreunil 
tonih cliambers éxeavate) in Lie eamibstone: on thy wall of one if the largest 
of these the nbove inscription js engraved. 

The chamber measures 10M, Min. by 11 ft. din, anid is enteral by a 
docrway at the bottom ofa deep pit, frot which two steps lead down tu the 

' For ler dietinees of the sa forold ey = LeToA The Dpto these ' nw sul ering eh 
ChaAwol ty. (ppl) pee, wee THO amd 6 a aaeow OE Zeus Katalhates, 
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floor of the tomb, which lies mbout L3 ft. below the level of the soil, On the 
side opposite the doorway a:single recess lies boet Newn ont (marked A in 
fig. I) at a height of about 2 fy, from the flour, sufficiently large to Contain a 
body: and three similar recesses occur in exch of the side walle In the 
rites: marked! Bin the plan, an opting tas been male (apparently for thie 
purpose af rifling the tomb) communicating with an excavated paseage from 
thi: soil level, 





Section thong 


Fis, |—Reve-youn erie Kidwarweorr!, 


Atove A the insoription is cat in deep Jetters of careful workmanship 
bat diminishing im «ize from ltor: ‘Tlie height of the M is no less than 
S meher: that of the final Ais 44in, Prublisheil hy Rosa, Meisen i), 10, anil 
Jnaer. Cw. Deed, S35, tit iieon pletely, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS, ry 


The following inseriptions seem! to belimy tia» period liter bien the fit 
centiry ko. when thy Molinn cliirseter was no louger in ise, 





Oy) 28 


On w fragment of bluish marble, need os a payinestone in the courtyard 
of the houke of Nicolas Clironie at "Prypete: the owner says that it was 
broken from the sane stime as the marription beginning 'AxpowoAenx 
(Sehiit No, 52) which belotgs to the same owner, and was found at Tramy- 


thia, hut the scale of the letters in this fragment seems too large, Ht: *35-m, 
W,. °33 am. 


25. Aapyy “AqokNodaravs yaipe. 


(in ao stelh of yellowish marble surmounted hy a pediment with a 
palinétle crowning the apex, Nearly complety, but breken away below the 
inaeription. In the howe of Georgios Geowroukes at Klimatoboum. Ht. 
iim, Greatest. width -25>m. tapering alighitly towanle the top Thinkness 
“U5 in, The IRBCTIp Rion ocenpnes the extreme lower puirt of the stelé. 






TIOOEINONOAPT HAIeY Hz it NEN EAL 
XA| PEIN 


xo, 24 ne, OT. 


ag. Tofewhpy Ga pyndou yal pew (Fig zh 


On «4 etelé of yvellowish-white marble in the hous of Georgios 
freournke) al Klimateboun?, Complete, with. vivid traces of ealouring. 
Above, .a pediment with broad lower moulding; at the base of the stelé, a 
broad moulding on which has been painted egg and dart pattern, Tho colour 
on the main eurfiee seems-to have been chietly vermilion; but in this, wa 1 
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the preceding ease, the poxition of the inscription at the: base of the atelh 
may be dns to the fact that the wpper portion was pomted with » design; 
but if a0, be traces of it beyond the red colour alrenly described can now be 
identified, ‘The lower part under the moulding tapers rapidly-inte a sy rem] 
shaft, Ht. from lower mouliling to apex of pediment*505 m, We. -225 m. 
by 0m. thick: 

The purpose of the squared shaft is seen from Fig. 3, which represents a 
third marble #telé (aninseribed) which is in the same house, This sted. 





Pia: 2—Stork end More Fin. .3,—Stink eeouw WM pis. 


which measures “685 m. high by 35 m, wide, hos within a sunk panel at the 
top (unfortunately partly firoken away)-a-relicf representing 'a: tnan team 
himation holding in bis |. hand «a roll, presumably » poet or philosopher 
beside whom stands a boy looking up at iw: both figures stand fuciny the 
spectator, Here also the lower port terminates in a squaved shaft, whic is 
evidently intended to fil inte the socket of « rectangular base, found with if, 
no that the stelé may stand upright, As the back of the stelé is oft rongh, 
it probably stood in this way against, the door of the tomb. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS 4 


Nos. 25 and 26 fand prohably alka the sculptured stelhy were found in 
1866 by the side of ai ancient rend running from Klima to Adamas, which 
seems to have had tombs on. both sides: it is now buried several nictres below 
the present level of the soil, bat its course can clearly bo mao out skirting 
the hill near Klimatobooni somowhat higher mp than the present road. From 
inqniries we learnt that most of the tombs were excavated in the sixties 
chiefly by, or on behalf of, n certain Nostmkis. 

Tho charaster of the sculpture and of the thaeriptions points to the first 
balf af the fourth eaitury Buc for these atelae : they have a peculiar historical 
interest as probable relies of the 500 Athenian dvroixos sent to cofonise Melos 
after tle destruction of the town in 416 s.0, (Thucydides v. 116). 


2. _ 24 THs CrEp dpdpalp 
Any qotevens (f) 


On « fragmont of marble moulding. Ht. 073m. W.-l4-m, (Ho of 
moniding (4m,) The jetters, which are much worn, and in the secund line 
dittcult, to decipher, appear to belong to the first Lalf of the fourth 
centory Boe. 


iY 


Hadad tecroy Eel. . - 
ee Lav[eavias 
‘Ary Tijroposy 'Aa[? 
_ = Etdpor 
5 ... matpow ‘No 
~» ¢ New 


fi 0 ececs 





On a fragment of a marble alah, Ht -15m. W.49 m,: Broken onall 
sides but the top, Brought to me by a villager in. Trypete. 


2. a 


avrox |pat[opat 


AL, 





Oy a fragment of bluteh marble HL 12m. W, ‘04 am, by 06 mn, 
thick. Thy Jower alge is complete about ‘015 m. below the inseription 


ld [INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATELOS, 
ah, HPQo:: *Hpwox. 


(Un a cylindrical mitble base or altar m a fell at Tramythin, Lelow: tha 
bower of polygonal masonry Tlie upper part of the lack puri i bioken 
away, Diam, 54m, Letters 04m. hie, 


“ AIONYEO 
TPIETHPIKO 


Acortom Tprery pees. 


Ono cylindrical marble lase or wllar, in the Geld df Manolis Galatiys at 
Tramythia; the property of the Rallerzis family; It. was discovered in the 
course of an unnuthornsed private exeayation four years ago, and whew found 
was fitting inte a socket in the puvaniant of » room, 4 ft; below ground level 
Ht, Vivim. Diam. of base, 72m: Height of letters; 045 m. The piper 
surface has.a cirenlar sinking 4 centimetres deep, at a distanes of +13 m, from 
the circumference, probably intended to reevive the dedicated ubjeet. The 
former excavators overturned it, and when reexeavated by us it was lying on 
He etdle under 3 ft. of earth, 

The epithet Tprerapxas occurs us an epithet of Dionysos Bassarens in 
thea Orphie Eoynins ; livymn no. 45 has the title Dure¢g Adovteow Haccapens 
Tprernpsxot. Tt is possible that this dedication may be associated with the 
tnseription which fivllows (No, 32) oud which wae found in the same field 
with tt 


$2. <M>M APION M, Mision 
TPOPIMON Tpadijeow 
TONIEPO Dan vbw leporbuiy- 
TLIN my 
* OIMYZ TAL interes 


Tnecribed on the front of the rectangular shalt of 4 gnarhle 


: ; loonie her, 
found ia the anme held With the prececdiner, lying Oh + bite tricanic pavement. 
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Theshukt is 28 m.wide:Jatters 08m: high, Thetigure, of whict unfortunately 
the head jana nob yet been found, weara a short elifon, over which ia @ nebeis, 
knotted over the | sliowlder, The soft rounded forma awl] the feminino 
appenrance of the ress wot! appear to suit tle special character of a priest 
of Dionysos Bassareus, The mosaic, which, with the herm, will be prblishied 
ins furtheoming number of the Hellenic Sowrnal, las ite most important panel 
occupied with spreading vines. It may be that the base, herm, and mosnic 
ore all to be referred to the anme cult: the hall,of witch the mosaic forme the 
oor, is from iti size nnsuitel to the requireijent of a temple or private 
house ; it was possibly the rekeotejpioy, tlie hall of initiation into the religions 
association of which AM. Marins Trophimus was the hierophant, The fact that 
on the herm the nanie of the cult is not qentioned, is an argament for the 
existance near it of monmuents or buildings which woult loave the. matter 
beyond doubt. This inscription proves te existence of a Melian braneli of 
those religious associations of mystae which, under the Empire, were'sa much 
in vogue, aspocially throughout the islands and cities of Asia Minor. Wa 
know from othey exansples (see Fovwart, dave, Rel p. 114) that members df 
the west considerable families commonly took part or beld office in these 
colleges, At Crete a festival in comection with one such masociation wes 
mélelrated every third year, when the sufferings of Dionysos were dramatically 
represented (ffid.p. 111): the prmeipal fete of the Dinnysiastae at Rhedes 
also took place every third year, so that the epithet Tpzernpreds waa proliabily 
charactoristic of the type of Dionysos worshipped in this class of cull, 


ab. 





Ons frayment of white marble, found in a well in the ‘Three Ghurehes' 
field, Complete ou the J. side and af the top Ht Tim W. 30m. 
Letters 02 m.. high: 


34. i 

Kai|oapa , 
» fTat . 
Beloit 





On a fragment of white marble, oxcavatel in the © Three Churebes "field 5 
broken oi all sides, bat possibly complete below the lowest line. Ht. 12m. 





6 TNSURTPTTONS FROM MELOS 
W.008 m. Letters 023 nm. hich, From the writing wal! size of the lobbere 
ib evidently does mot belong to the same mscription-as Nn 93. 


oo 
Miraeinper . . . 





xja: Qidilag évewen f 


On a fgment of white marble, excavated in the * Three Churches" 
fall. Broken on afl silos, but apparently nothing hes bean inscribe! abova 
the top line, Hi -08 m Wy. -038 nm, 






aj, Ol wepSoueot ry 
fikavipor Avpy\i~ 


ov Ebrorlay fv to . 


idign, auras Epp. 


On A miirble base of o lerm- described ACA, Mitek, 1800, pi. O41 note ! 
by Wolters, who gives previowia aiticgs, Hi Gm, W, 14 mo 

An Aurelin Evposia is mentioned ih an ingeription from Cyzicas, 
GL. Gr, 3690, the wife of a. certain Adins Chrestion. The HX pPTESssiOn 
ween aces imay signify the fellow members of some religions Sas0ciatinn, to 
which the lady here honoured belonged For the phrase 2p rdf (ivy abrie 
epyy cl Ath. Metth. 1806, p, 114, 


37. 
OYATIONTONC Ee Seon 


THNKAIZQTHPA 
eels Tl TORDA AABIOZ AAMEINOE 
24 ABIOY APILTOAAMOSEKAIAOHKHE: 
DLNPAABIOYAA MEINOY 


Aéroepavopa Nepov av Tpaiavor Katgapa Lefer 
Chon Neplova vide ederyeryr eal garape 
6 apyleptleds aicad. Tiros DABioy. Adpenns 
. Titoy DAg Bis ‘Apwerooaues ix: bialnens 
5 66 Gray Pika Aiov Aauelpou, ' 

On a slab of yellowish marble complete on all sides but 1. used:as o 
support for wine casks in the house of the tenant of-site A (sae -plan lor, 
ef.at Klion, Tt -f0jm, W)120m by 18m thick Sirfuee a gool deal 
worn. Boil to have bee fowni)-in the adjoining ganlen tovetlics with the 
Postidans alatué now iy tie National Muir ab Athens and othr marbles < 
amore these none a tiarhl epeviring figure presuinolly of an enyperor which 
stil) Lies in the garden, bat whieh J wmderstaiit will shiortly be publisheal 
in Hh aif. Afités, As this inscription apparently refera lo Ue erection of a 


SUTgeteuMiorT HN 
ANAPONAYPHAI 
| ANEYTIOCIANENTH 
LATMW AY THCEePrH | 
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Statue of Trajan set up by the high pricst of his cult in) Melos, it is possible 
thet the equestrian growp is the one in question: the ¢ize of the alab woulil 
be suitable for such purpose. About “20m. from the lower edgé three 
steal! rectangular sinkings are wrought in the aurh&iee parallel to the inserip- 
tions at regular intervals “30 m. apart. At the extremit yo ll. 3,5 # vertica! 
line las twen drawn, from the upper aml of which o horizontal line is drawn 
Wi the +, edoe of the stone: and-on the Upper edge:are engraved four ohar- 
feters FAA — tl, but it i¢ not certaun that any of these marks aro conlem- 
porary with the inscription. | 


dd, 







an tert MPEINIANOE 
= se~__11 T OLAPXANMIAIQN TOF 
: | AOTION -# 


Toy Dewpeniawves 
eee rrog (1) dpyav MryAdaw ra 
ex Tor idiay, en Te isin Tome Ta mpO- 
Acyior: avélyicer. 

Inaeribed on the face of a Roman Durie capital in grey marble, found: in 
our excavations on site D; when found it was. in an inverted position, serving 
44 the base fora colimm in coarse porog, in the comer outside the door of the 
cive im the field of Panagiouli Vichoz The abacna, on which ia the iuserip. 
lion, mengures “$2 m. in length by 095 m. in height: the |, upper partion ts 
broken away: the lower member ie 33m. in length on thy unter side, and 
“V6S min height The office of dpyev as held in imperial times in this 
island, is probably referred toon the coin of Melne (Lr. Afus. Cat. of Coins: 
Crete, ke, p. 107), whore « certain Ti. Pankles is named as eponymota mags 
















art 








trate for the third time, ra ry. 
"© dapos 
Kaicapoy yviaien Geog, 
On » rectangular block of whitish grey marble, found laid in a hed of 
ne AO, The tease measures htS0 mo. wi d4 om. by 37 ov thiok= the traces 
Mm the ipper surface show that it-supportad «statue, The first half of the 


NT EPMANIKOY 
“Ayperreivay Veppanieod 
coment in our excavations on the" Threa Churches Site.’ aligh tly ta the nm. of 
Li—VvoL SVE. rD 
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word Agrippina seome to have been twiee inscribed, as af the linpiilary hil 
lilunmdored im lis first attempt Foro «iniilar dedication of 4 statue uf 
Agrippina see OC) 1) ofr. 2, 1301, perhaps from Messene, Tio enlt of Agrippina 
Major in beabos 14 probably referral lo in (1 2 Gr. ii 2183. 


w  VAEONYMHY 
TATE PATTAI KAHNA 
ABE BLOKOTATAME! 
VS YE EBOST/ 

5. TAL 
FITA < 
TPO 










Keates 
warepa TayxAHy al i- 
apiSioxdra sh pele 
splols relix [Gee ]rs [e}bceSas, ra [Ge 
i =o gpos TH | ararpida «ali wpas 
rowy moAjerrals) oolag 
mpo|s] eue Ge 
Htholoropry| we, 

On a drom of white marble, founil by us lying on its side in a foundation 
wall in the field of the ‘Three Churches": surface tuch weathers. The 
height of the drtim is 83 m.: its upper diameter js ‘G0 mt, its lower G5 m: 
the letters are (2m. high, ‘The references in this inscription to the serviees 
Pankles renderod to lie country and fellow citizens seem to imply that he 
was a public character: if so, we may perlieps identify him with the eponym- 
ous magistrate (archi 1) named on the coius of Melos already referred to (see 
mila, no, 3B), 

The name, whiel\ appears to be of Spartan origin (see (1 fr. 1260, 1.7), 
also recur in another Melinn inscription, €. 2. Gr 2439. which is -wortli 
quoting here as it seers to throw Liuelyt (MI the family reintionsliipe. 


Aap)alé) rerio, [ d? jepe x uno 


ict] aneaa cryope Tay[erd lowe Tay al rep 
duyjarepa, [K)Ae... . w 2]a)...a., 


«Jali Plepekvdys ols] Aal parpérov] 
raw ABS ]ale ,... . Beats,} 


By 4 comparison of this with our inseription, it looks as if wo may 
restore In | 8 [K]Aclwrdan)e. Now in €. J, @r. 2499 fan Tserd pious from 
Meles of about the same period), we have the metrical epitaph of Kuda 
Aapaveroy, wliose nume certainly sounds as if sho lil belongel io thie sane 
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family. The name of the mother of thia Kw8ika ja rid in thy aes 
foros KAeedioga, which I woul nuggest is an error for KAeiraydpa=' if so, 
it mtmit= of a restoration of this tame in L 2, and we thon obtain from a 
combinition of the three inscriptions the following pedigree for the family ;— 


Mherckydece Pankles 
y 


| 
Chnsanictaee Laas " Be Licdaaperiree Kleunyines | the ceticutor 0! No, 48) 


Kiconymer Go..c\. Phenbydee Rydils 









+1, 






“ ANOE >) 
_ANQIKAIET 
L’ ONIXAAKEAIAIL\ 
(ENEKENKAIEY NOIAZ } 







ro Stace. rae Madsen f] 
ixredlavadlen ypueg t 
oTep|dvw wal ér[(uperen f 
ef tc ive yetwed apel tas 
6 dpexev cai evvolag x[ai bia? 
tds evep}yerias As Eyor [deareng ? 
MGs bie OW on 


Oren block of white marble founl by us built into a foundation wall in 
the same field as the bwo preeeding. The letters are -03 m, high, 


42. TPOS¢IMO™S 4 Tpodipios 

KAAYAIAZ MAS K Aarts Mas 

LA, TO PA =A = TON iyopaigag roy 
TOTONKAT E = ToToy KaTe- 
KEYAZE NHAYT2. WEVA EN Haro 
KAITHIYNAIKIAY sai ci yowared av- 
TOY KAITO!I - ¥ Tov «ai Tots 

TE KNOIZ. TERPOIE, 


ml T lie recurrence of Flay fiewt hawt aapennd KaAe- Kyifita stmilarly rs the soon commun 
in the ones df Kiesagors ond Rleonrest hi in lin the mmnet of her brother and paternal gram: 


favour af their below brother aol peloters  Cobhor. 


3 


20 INSCRIPTIONS FROM) WELLS. 


On a thin alah of yellowish marble, in the house of Kati Isanna Beehwos 
at Trypete, Ht 20m. W.-20 m. by ‘02 m. thick: complete on all sides 
said) to have been found in a enve below Trypete. It seems to have been tet 
miona wall, and bows the mark of an won Olam py oti the centre of the upper 
and lower front elges Lo 4 sop toror probably refers to the site ttself anil 
eateowevacer to the excavation of the cave in it, 


#53. ob eh 





Ona fragmiunt of white marble excavated in the same fiell as nos, 35-40, 
Ht. ‘12m. W. -t1 im. 


Tai « 
nm 
oy Te 


- ME OTT 





avery 


On o fragment of white marble, bronght by « villager 1o Try pete, said to 
have been fom! at Klitan, Broken an all aides. Hi,-?2 m, W.-14 m, 
Height of dotiers 025. 


45. 
Tere 
(Ao pe 


MeE en 





On @ fmgment of n white marble slab, brought by a villager 4o Try pete. 
Hi vs m. WUT m. by 04m: thick. m 
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bt}. 
*"Asie Gedteape dporrife rucr FT. 
Tuscribed on o alab of a marble ambon in the northernmast of the two 
churches at Kepos (see fr, School “nawel, vol, ii. pp. 161, 165 These 
churches are half sunk tn the earth and nearly minel; they appear to lw 


of great antiquity. 


Cet SMITH. 


ice 
Pate 


THE ROADSYSTEM OF EASTERN ASIA MINOR 


THE ROAD-SYSTEM OF ERASTERN ASIA MINOR WITH THE 
EVIDENCE OF BYZANTINE CAMPAIGNS, 


(Prare 1) 
Panr I. 


Or late years » good deal of discussion has been devoted to the Rowl- 
System of Cappadocia and the Taurss region in ancient times, and it might 
seam at first-sight superfluous to discuss the subject over agnin, But, con- 
clusions aineady reached must always be tested:in the light of new facta; and 
in the ease before ne several now facta: have come to liand, which ihminate 
our subject aml enable ue to introduce inte it « considerable amount of 
ainsplification. | propose, therefore, in the following paper to describe the 
rumda which traversed this part of the country and then to prove their 
direction as well as their importance fmm the evidence of Byzantine emm- 
paigns. “This je the simplest order to follow, because one campaign generally 
covers several routes anil it would involve a-sacrifice of clearness to break up 
the campaigns nto a series of dixecta mmndra, 

At-every period in the history of Asia Minor the most important regula 
from the wear converged towanla Cacsarein-Mazika (Kaisariye), which in 
later times became the metropolis of Cappadocia, and radiated thence towards 
east aml south, Sebasteia-Sivas forma another centre only second in mmport- 
ance ta Unesureia; ond the entire roail-system of Eastern Asia Minor is most 
easily described and most clearly understood by takmg these two cities as 
the starting-points. I shall therefore beg with the rools lealing East 
and South from Cyesnreian anil afterwards go on to those radinting from 


I, ROADS FROM CAESAREIA TO THE BAST. 


These aré fwooin number: (1) what may be called the great Eastern 
route by Herpa, Ariarathia, Tzamandos (Azizie), and Gurun to Melitene and 
tie cust; and (2) the Roman road over Anti-Tauros by the Kura Telint pass 
and thence by Kokusos (Geuksun) and Arabissos (Yarpuz) to Melitene, — 

(1) The former of these two routes has heen almost entirely over- 
Jooked. Yet jt was at all times the great route ty the east, It iw 
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the Persian Royal romdt: it existed In Roman times; and it fe fhe 
road to the east throughout the Byzantine period. The course of the 
road ig. as follows. From Caesareia it goes over the plain to Armixa 
(Zerexek) and ufter crossing the River Karmales (Zamanti Sn) proceeds. by 
Larises * to Herpa (Yere Getehen) on the main stream of the river which it 
(allows ws far ae Tzamandes (Avizie), The fortress Tramnandos (Tfapavdes), 
which is mentioned severnl times uring the tenth and eleventh centuries 
after Christ? ix placed “by Prof. Ramsay (U7, Geog. pp. 280 42) with the 
greatest probability beside the modem Azizie, and the name is regarded as 4 
native Anatolian: word, which survives In the moder name of the nver 
(Zamanti), “At Azizie there is a “magnificent series of fountarms which tise 
from the hills that fringe the Karmalas-Zaranti” and flow down into that 





river: sud Prof Ramsay auppeses that the modern name Zamanti Su is: 


derived from the city beside these fountains, “the river hemg called “the 


water that comes from Tzamandos" just us the Hermos ia now called Gediz: 


Su, ‘the water that comes from Kaddoy’ (RKadowe, aecus.), though both 
Tximandoe and Kado} were situated some distance below the actin! souros of 
the rivar.”* While Tzamandos is frequently referred to in the late centuries, 
no mentions made of Ariarathin, which was sttuated at animportant point 
in the upper Karmalas valley on the Sebasteis-Kokusos road. Tn order 
to accoutit for this strange fact, Prof. Ramenay formerly conjectured (/f, ff. pp. 
410, 289 () thot Txamandos and Arinrathia were to be Hlentified, Tzamanloe 
being the native name which had been preserved in popular usage anil passes 
wo official use about the nmth century of our em.* He would now, 
however, modify this suggestion in view of a new piece of evidence. In an 
Armenian Notitia Apisopatuun (0 translation of a Greek orginal of ‘ca. 
1200), published by Mr. Conylieare in ys, 2/t, Vp. 127, we find Teclamanton 
(obviously Tznmantos)* and Arnrathias “quae est in Davthn (ie, "the 
warm)" given as two distinct bishoprics under Catmareia Now Dauilin 
face infra) is probubly the pass leading by Kura Teéhai and Kokusos-Geuksan 
into Kowmaygeno; and consequently Ariarathin sbonld be brought lower 
ilown the Karmalas valley and located at, or very near, Herpa’ The 
 ———— ——  ———————————— ——  — 

t five Laimeey, (Miata Dok of Phenyl, anil 1003 (Mich, Att pp, 12h, , Sloplit. 6753, 


vol be civ, wy aed ho. Becnrens at the ane 
of thiw paper, 

2 Larises andl Herpatmet have been near each 
other, Herpa (Stabe, pp. $7, 699) or Herpha 
fp: 603) was on the road from Caseernin to 
Mojitene al the point whore it crossed] tho 
Karmilia (oe Jit. feo. py. 259, 272-3) 
Tavtea eonnot he jieaied with certalnty, but 
lay on the direct mad to Melitene, net Far saet 
of Arsoaxa (ff, @. pp. 272-3, and campaige of 
{Oe0 tefro), 12 wey crren, slong with Komana, 
Tratuandes, vtz,, to the Armenian prinew Gaulk 
in TOCH4, 

4 By Const. Porph, De Phen. p, 22 anil 


Ade, Soy. p. 208 5 a 878-(Bede Lp. 28) 


et (nfrt. The Armeniee name do Doomentay 
ot Dvamenton, Amb, Bamandon (Bt, Martin, 
Mew. wer TArmewie, 1. pi 191} 

4 The quotation ie from MS, notes of Prof 
Bamaay's, to wheen unfailing kindness I owe far 
more then can by actually specified tm the 
preparation pf thin paper, 

* For similar cases gee 279 m., 280 o, 

* Téenerrés in Mich, Att TIT, 

Fit da quite lileaty ifet Herpe te the oldes 
name ad the tows, which’ was reamtued. Arm 
fathin after ons of the Usppadocian hing, 


Attusathes (om 280-3) ae.:: Herpa be not. 


entlowed sfter heginuing of fiat cemtiry Bc. 


i 
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Duzmentes of this Jatitia is probably the same place av the fortress 

Diasinends mentioned by Strabo (hpavpior amerunoy Aacperda, p 54)) an 

sina in Chamanene, “at the western extremity of the ridge which bounils 
Cappulocia on the north” (ZF. t2. p. 200), 

After passing ‘Tzamandos-Aziziv, oor road goes vver tho hile eastwards 
to Guran. The section Garum-Osesarcia just describell was traversed. hy 
Hie Inte Col Stewart, aul it will be \seful to give his etatisties (for which 1 
am indebted to Prof Ramsay). 


Mile - 
(iim. 
18) Kenpok Form, ali. 5004 fe 
+ Commented escent of Wodilli Taek 
ti, Croit of Pass, abond ¢,700 ar 4, $00 ft, daw W. of Azizte, 
5 Rorsudive vill, 
Ah Rempel, 
ly Ford of Zamantl 
) Kara Boghes 
’ Aveio, Rowl-over Gadi D. is tied ¢ thd arahe tail goos rym North end of Tha, 
Rkrok. 
4) Kapaidal, 
2¢ 6 Raisariye. 


At or near Guron the road passes through Lapara-Lykandos, which 
Prof. Ramsay tow places here and identifies with the Paulivian city Lokaua, 
mentioned in Basil's march, 872 ap! This localization ia convincing and 
suite ailmirably the description of the murch'of Bardas Skleros in 076 (iajfire). 
a “ucoipa Wl whieh Tzamandos aul Lykandes are the limiting points 

Const, De old, dip. pi. 228) will then be the pase over Godilli Dagh, 
frre (army, the road descends the Tokhma Sy (Melas) to Taranta, 
Pliny's Darand-Dalanda, mod, Derende*; and thence to Metitene (Malatins, 
Simewhens in this vicinity was the pass (ereroyapia) Boukoulithos. (Avteou 
Méos) montionod by Kedr. TL p. 421. From Melitane the rou) oes to the 
Kuplirites wlich it oroses at Tomian, situntel on the left hank at the 





\ Sop Chim. Recew, Apnt 1600, p10 and 
La7, sel Map accompanying this paper. 

70%. Fev. fe. yp. EST. The comypiicison of the 
Atahié Tamme (Hilidhord, p, 136, od, M. do 
fieaje), Atmnion TMrandi, Syrie Tarendn (4, 
Martin fie pe LOO), inmkea menranon diolly 
wom «=Tarunta was a place of importance, 


esopreulanll > Liv Che Wend half ofthe eighth emutary, 


whe the ilivtrict of Mellttiie wae th Saran 
fons [tin nomiionsd. by Theaph, po. #12 Th 
Pome (new infeed ith FO) Aw, Et wee heatigend in 
voi ty Atal Albah ("ABaAds|, p STR, Rome 
torther informacion abot the fortress js give 
by Billiburd, forall referciees bo whom | am 
Imflebted to ttn kininesd of Mr. Le Strongs whe 
how-takew the. troolin to tmnelate for ie his 
ST Missiypatatidacs Vottrme in the * Peek 
wf thie Conmpjeate' (om 308 Aly, 


1 Dudas, 


Malatia was taken ly. tho Gtowka ca, $93, Lie 
Monlerna jetilel at: Taranila after it tu: boon 
doptiied lo FOR Tt Wes three marvlies divtant 
From Mulativya, denp im the (reek comitry ; 
menial eas belt bz fi perinen of show 2,000 
troope from the Mesnpotamion sroy, duritie 
tha anmmoer wnly cipitiith. p 4185. Whe 
Omar (1, become Culiph (om! of TIT a.m), “he. 
pemmowed thie Mouton paymilationy fine Trmtachs, 
for he featod for their mafity, the enemy beng 
wo tem; the jople however objected, and whon 
they were perforce pomuived, thiry woth! bawen 
nothing for the ehemy, leaking even thelr all, 
wut vinegar jarz. ‘The Oullpl transported thai 
to Malatiyyas, waving Taranda to tim’ fp. 
188). Th tho “flluwing dentory 1 ran 
Punlirian atrongholt ani sarrondered: ta Bawil L 
th APS ate (‘Meeopli. Cont, 467). 
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extremify.of Sophene, and then» enters Anzitene, called in Byzantine times 
Xavtiz, the military centre of which was tho fortress Hanzit, freqnantly 
mention®! by Armiocnian writers a8 Hanilzith and by Arubie geographer ss 
Honvit (Hinzit), one of the Groek frontier fortreesa nenr the Euphrates, 
between Malitene and Samossta, Anzitene-Hansit is genorally jilaced further 
bust, but the evidence seoma clearly to show that it denoted the country 
between the Eyphrates {atarting from about Tomisa where Sophene ends), 
the. Murad Tehai (as far at lensi as Palu-Romanopolis), and the sources of 
the Tipris.’ A little to the south-weat of Kliarput (Ndpwore, Kode, IT. 410) 
the road Jorka, One section goes to Kharput an! thence by Araainosaly 
(Arab, Shamehat or Shimshat) on the Murad Teliai te Pala (Rommtupolis) : 

but no donbt there was an alternative route by mod. Kizin to Palu. 
Arsamosata-Shainshat hos been located by Mr. Le Strange from the de- 
seription of Ibn Serapion (sea p: 57) who says, “the Nahr Sallit (=Peri 
Tehat) falls into the Arsanas (Murad Teliai) one mile below: the city of 
Shamshat, near a niodntain that is over the city and clases it in’ (p 314, 
ef, Dy, 45,63), Combine thia with Pholemy’s perake vot Eixbp. cal yer 
tov Téypidoc myyar .... ‘'Apoapdonta ev. (¥. 18, 18-19) and the 
inference is clear that the city is. to be placed one tile from the junction of 
Peri ‘Tchai and Murad Tchai on the left (south) bank of the latter river.* 
Tt formed at one times Theme in the Byzantine Empire (‘Acporarov* Pena, 
Const. De ddim. mp. p, 220). Romanopolis, which derives its name from 
Kimani TL Leerpenus, las heen ilentified with the highest probability by 
Prof. H. Gelzer (feorg, Cypr., pp. 176-7) with Palu, Armen. Balu. The 
«\erqoupa, therefore, mentioned by Const, de p. 228 (ro 82 Naptir 








na) 4 'Paparor. c\ecrotpa), Hee on, the road between Palo and K hurpunt 


© Ohaly the tient linpartant rvidenee can he 
given hore Ptolomy (v. 13, 19) | places 
‘Astra: merats. rab Elgpsrevt'enl Fer ret 
eayae, including amongst [ta towns 
“Ae(qré il Arenincenta (bolow). [in Bydantine 
and ‘Aratde times it cleariy denotes ‘the district 
tudiceted alewe [ft te alirays emmectal with 
thi «Acurofpa  RormmtiopolisPali: before 
Homanoe 1 it wae attached to Melitene [rt 
Moris oe) Pepsico, ekererpa tae Med copes 
rar tripyor, Const, De dd. Jp, p 226), anil 
was asigued by him along. with Kamarha, 
Relizine(Acilisene), ete. to the rewly «onstitnted 
Thomw of Mesopotamia ip, 227} Nlvephorva, 
De Velit, Bell, p. 250 (quoted at end of PL 1), is 
qnite explicit: the trams-Ruphrater passes into 
Saracen territory an (hose etoaiog | thn (Tans) 
mountains Which separate Chanzit from tho 
memy * country as far ay Homanrpalla’ All 
the passages from Sytind aud Arable writers 
oullected hy Galeer, Geo, yp o, T78- 0, conti 
this hoculixation = #g, Fanstus Seat, ¥. if 
giron as conquer in enscersion Arranene 
Sophianene, Tngilene (a}ont Fail), and Anaiicne, 

















[reserving the egiaphicl apder fram senith- 
want (o north-west. The Arbic writers all agres 
in placing thn fortress Hanait close to ihe 
Ruphrates betwen Malatys sod Semaysit 
(Sauogata), on @ tritutary of the Euphrates, 
myz (hm Sempion, which ‘pases the city of 
fTonzit soo) fhe province (herve? * aul then falls 
Into the Enplirntes (od. Le Strange, p. Hi, cf 
a, on pe Af), The Euphrates degecane fey eslly de 
fancy, gris Lorne were f'puesl, arin a 
Sumapert.. Thm Khontadbeh, Prong, p, 377) 
Space forbids forther ml (ewes The fort 
then, sould apparently te looked for near the 
Emphcreths, weet of Kisin: the positlo uf the 

* province * Angitens-Hanzit seema clear, 

© This Serapion's doseviption i confirmed by 
Tin Khordulbeh ead Yakot {of Le Sing, he 
p. G7) 

“Thia je a fepeodadction of the Armenian 


‘form Adrunist, of Mertie ie of Haileith (Prot 
Gelzer on fox, Cyp. j Wf2) The Thame of: 


which Anemosts wae thy oonttal frrtrese 
apparently extended orth of Myrwl Toll 
(.Arsmjaiite ), 
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or Kigin, Crossing the river at Palu, the: rout then follows the 
mht bank of the Maru! Tchai to-Akhlat (XAvdt, sce campaign of 119) 
infra) on the lake of Van. The other section of this Eastern ronil passes to 
the south of Kharput by way of Kizin to Amida (Dinrbekr) whence it 
follows the valley (left bank) of the Tigria to Nineveh, then crosses the FR 
Zab and proceeia to Arbela (Eybil) This I beliave to he the line fullowed 
by the Porsian Royal Real from-Tomisa (sce Excursus), 

This great and direct line of communication between West and Rast 
ia the ronte- genemilly taken: in ‘Byxoitme Expeditions agrinet Persia, and 
the section ‘Tomisa-Cuesarcia will be seen to be the favourite route for 
Turkish raids into Asia Minor. Ite direction is fixed by Theoph. ys. 312, ed. 
De Boor, where the return of Hemelius from bis seconil expedition against 
the Persians is described, On March 1, 620 a.n., before leaving the Lake 
Of Van-on lis homewarnl journey, Heractius held a consultation with hi 
troops as fo the route which he should take. The choice lay between two. 
rontes, fl) one leading eri Taparrov, te, Tnranta-Derende, and (2)another 
éri tie trav Supiep yar. The latter, which was tnanimously chosen 
becaise it~was better supplied with provisions, although the mare diffienlt of 
the two, isthe route leading over the Eastern Taurs (near Van), across 
the Tigris, and then by Martyropolis (Meinfarkin) awl Amidy (Diarbekr) ty 
Samorata! The allemative route ‘hy way of Derenile’ went along the 

right bank of the Murad Tohat (Arzanins) to Paln where it orosad the: 
river an descended by Arscuosata-Shamshat to Kharpnt, and then joined 
the ‘ Eastarn roul” through ‘Tomisa, Melitene, Derende, &e., to Cacsareta. 

Some olber marches which concern thia route alone may be aided here. 
Tui starting for his seco! expedition (624 4.p.), Heraclins probably took this 
aauine row. It liaw been generally supposed that he went to Annenia by 
sua; but it is pointed out by E. Gerland (Die Pers, Feldlsiige oles Kateere 
Hermkletos in Byz. 2. TL. p, $45: that while Byzantine anthors are silent 
on the point, the Armenian historian Sebéos states thot Heracliue marched 
from Constantinople to Caesarein in Cappadocia and thenee to Armenia, 
This ia obviously the correct acconnh Uacsarein woul be the moet eon-- 
venient deAgeroy at which his forces coulil concentrate for my oxpeditinn to 
the East ; andl from Caesareis he then marched to Erzerfim and the Arixes 
valley, He this chose the soine route as Philippicus, the general of Maurice, 
‘hal done in 585-6; for it is stated that he alse marched to Armenia by way 
of Cuesarcia. Finally, itis most probable that) Hemelus returned: by this 
way in 625 ap. after his third expedition, 

A very Important march is that of Bardas Shlsvos-j mUFG AD. (Rede, I. 
pp. 419—423). Skleres, who wis appomtel governor of Mesopatamia by 
Basil TL, revolted against the kine anil proceeded to invade Asin Miner, 
After laying up stores at Kharput and obtaining assistance from the Emirs of 
Amida ond -Martyropolis, he begun to march towards Cnesarcia. A 
detachment sent to reeonnoitre fell in with a division of the Imperial troops 














' Bee the thewription lo Theopli. j. 273. 
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ut the poss Bonkou-lithos (dram orevoxmpig), and suffered ilefent. After 
some delay Skleros started himself anil in three days? eeached Lapara, ' how 
called Lykandos,’ where he met and defeated the Emperor's fortes, and 
proceeded thence Lo ‘T'zamantos, a populous and wealthy city situated on a 
steep rook (araxpiaeg wérpa)* Lykandos and Tzamandoa, therefore, are 
hath on the ilirect route to Caeaareia, 

For other campaigns sea Part 11. 





(2) The Roman Roal—The other route from Caesarsia to the Mast ts 
that followed by the Reman military road, via Kuru Tobai—Sirica (Kemer) 
—Kokuses (Geuksun)—Arabissos (Yarpuz)—Meliteny, The direction of this 
rout bas been established by the discovery of a series of milestones (several 
of them im aifuk. A large uumber of theso was finnid by Mr. D. G, Hogarth 
and Mr, J. A. BR. Munro in 1891, and) the whole subject is treated in a 
complete nud admirnble paper by Mr. Hogarth. in Mod, and. Anc, Roads om 
Fat, Avia Minor (KR. G. 3. vol tit.) part i pp 36—7s. Only a bref 
dexeription, therefore, i required lere, From Onesarein the road follows the 
route just described [no (1)| to Arasaxa-Zerezek where it branches off to 
Muhajir on the Karmalus-Zamanti and then crosses Anti-Tauros by the Kuru 
Tchai pass through the modern village Tass and Coduzabaln to Sirica- 
Kemer? Coduzabala, which the Antonine Itmerary gives a8 n- station bath 
on the Caesareia-Kokuacs and the Sebastein-Kokusoa roads, should probably 
he place| en the Kuri Téhai pass at the junetion of these two roads (200 
Map). Siriea, place] by Prof Ramsay on the Saros six" miles east from 
Komana-Shahr (7, @. p. 312), ee. at Kemer, probably corresponds to the 
Serikha of the Armenian Netitie following Tehamanton (Tzamandin): for, as 
Prof. Ramsay remarks, it naturally follows Teunamlos which was situated in 
thie same region, From Sirtea the rond goes nearly due South ions? thie hase 
of Biinbon Dagh to Kokusos-Geuksun, and then strikes North-East along the 
Genk Sa to Arabissos-Varpux, after which it crosses the Klerman Bu at 
Tzgin and the Sogutli Irmak nowr Aliazli anil thenee posses ovdr the liilis in 
a nearly direct line by Osdara, Dundaxina, amd Arga-Area® to Molitenv, 
The latter section of thie road from Arabissot is fully deseribud in #7, G. 
pp. 273+. 


¥ Measneeil apparantly from pbont the 
ae thongh this be tint prevboely etait 








their mmibors tnarennod Voplike wae aibidet. 
The Bet eliy would Le by, up climes bo, Barents 
F“fmmmulie won atuatel om the kill abeve territory: bot a the soct yrew tn strength sal 
the moder Artie, which ocenpies the lower  tweame to a certrin extent an Inlependont wteto, 
slopes. they would have to fini sites for their mew cities 
+ CL H. GL p, 271. utiside Barscen territory, fe. further worth, 
* One too many,” Hogarth ie p. Gis 
# With Ange it wonld Lo posrihir to iitentity 
{hs Paulician fortress Argavua which oomrre im 


Now Amam (se vane iv, (2) 6) be north of 
Arguows -auwill Tephrike be porth of Anus. 
Arsious theroforn teight be Arge: Plurit ty for 


the marches of Basi) [ im 872 ([‘Apyaodl, 
Thooph, Cont. , 270) and of Romanus TV. in 
Wa ("Agyaor, Tom, Skylit. a7) Erle. IT. 
p. 14 tells ue that Argnou and Amam wer 
the firat citie foamed ty the Panlichom with 
the aid ofthe Emir of Melitens > aml that when 


mere protabte that it ahunld be identified with 
hinlern Argeran, shut twenty-five miles almost 
itne north of Mulatio. This enita-the fine of 
both warches (infra) far hettor and is fo iteelf a 
tore maturml: position far the fit Punticluw 
nity. 
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The evilince of the milestones shows that the military road was hnilt or 
reconstructeil (yestitii) by Sept. Severus, ic. notearlior than the ond of the 
second eentury after Chiut, but a road of some kind may bave previously 
existed along this line. That there was a trade route from Ephesus to the 
East az early as 1(() Bc. is certain. This xoivy 6885 is described by Straho 
(p. 663) on the authority of Ariemidorus, Up to Caesareia the description iA 
full and clear, But what line did the section Cresarcia-Euphrates. take ? 
Strabo merely says ¢yrei@en 8 éri tov Ethparqw péyg Toulowy yeplov vijs 
Lwdywhs bid “Hpdtow wodlyons yikvot terpaxdain teTTapdxovra. "Hpac, 
elsewhere “Howe (pp. 587, 589), is Herpa on the Karmalas-Zamanti (eee 
H.G.p, 289). The route indicated therefore is evidently that by Herpa- 
Anzie-Gurnn-Derende-Malatia-Tomisa (opposite Isoghli); for the Roman 
Road did not a hy Herpa but branched off at Araaaxa, and the other route 
is the natural line fora trade-route to the East and the easiest way to the 
Euphrates. I take this, then, as a proof of the importance of the Caesarein- 
Derende-Tomisa route in the early Roman period. The line of the Roman 
military roa) was probably determined by different considerations—viz. ta 
connect with Germaniceia-Marash and the Syrian frontier, ns well aavwith the 
frontier at Melitene. Inthe Byzantine period an army marching from the 
West towards Molitene never takes this route, 


Il, ROADS FROM CAESARELA TO THE SOUTH. 


(1) ‘To Germaniceia-Marash. An army marching to Germaniceia would 
follow tle Roman road by Arusaxa-Zerezek aml over Anti-Tauros by the 
Kuru Tchai pass to Siricea-Kemer, At Sirica, the road to Germaniceia forks: 
and two routes were possible: (a) by Maroga (Maragos} and Tanadaris (Tanir) 
to Arnbissoa and thence by the well-known pass to Germaniceia and Adatiy, 
Sec #7. G. pp. 271-2: This was the route almoat always taken by Byzantine 
ammijes, and it is hardly necessary to quote campaigns in proof! 

(2) The alternative route still followed the Roman rond to Kokusos- 
Geukeun, From that point there are three modern routes to Germaaniceta. but 
only two of these are known to have been used in ancient times : (a) the Ayer 
Bel pass, which crosses the Genk Su, ascends Aver Bol ond passing Kalli- 
polis and Padasia (at Temelilik) crosses the Pyramos-Jihun to Germaniveia. 
Thia road is marked im the map in A. @. p. 266, and mentioned on p 276, 
ft was taken by Basil in 877, and Romanus IV, in 1068 (infra), (8) The 
other route, the moat difficult of all, is the pase by Geben and thence. along 
the Karsula Su, round Dolaman Dagh to the Jihun (see Map). ‘This was the 
rou followed by the Crasaders in 1097 (below), 

Germaniceis is a great centre from which toads radiate iy all lirections, 
and it isjust this fact which arcounta for its strulegical importance, Leailing 
towarila the East there is o réad over the Ak Sy past Adate (which lay to 











' Por tie linpertaone of Avalileees, mine FF 0) Pe 27, 30), 246, ete. Pro Tiowndapie—Tonir 
Here ja njvom direct rom] to Soheetuie: (iv, (2) 0 daufia), 
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the south of Inekli), Katamana, Niawe, and Tharse to the Euphrates which 
it crossed al Sainovati. See Jf &. p. 279.. Towards the South there are two 
roals ‘One lads straight to Antioch along Mt. Amanos, and was followed 
ég by the Crusaders in L097, The other goes by Dolicho-Duluk to Aintab 
and thence to the Euphrates at Zeugma-Birejik (seo Af G. p. 279) or south- 
wants to Aleppo (XaAer). This latter route was frequently taken in Byzan- 
tine marches ito Syria (infra), 

This’ route by Kuru Teliai and Kokusis to Kommagene was ealled to 
Aaovia, or at least it passed through the district. which went by that nate, 
In the difficult but important passage of Niceph: de Pelitat, Belli p, 250 
(quoted below, p. 32), which simmarises the Passes from Byzantine 
terntory over Taures into the Saracen country, the Anti-Tauros region is 
denoted by vo Kangovy «al rat (I) Aaavba. By ro Kanoody ia probably 
tueant the district traversed by the passes over Auti-Tawros to Sis (see (2) 
hifra), The worl Asouf& seema to have been at Jast explained by Mr. 
QConybeure’s Armenian Nolilia, which pives na separate bishoprics under 
Caesareia Teliamnanton-Tzamandos and Ararathins in Dauthn. As already 
mentioned, therefore, Ariarithia must be placed at or near Herpa, and the 
pass crossing Agovla—Danthn is the road from Caesarein by Kuru Teh. 


(2) To Sision-Sis. There are two rowls to Sis, both indicated in the map 
in HY, @, p. 2667: (a) from Caesareia by mod. Yomarze to Sebagena- 
Seungen (or Suwagen) on the Karmalas-Zamanti and thence by the Gez Bel 
poss. over Anti-Tauros to Hadjin, Between the point whore this road leaves 
the Rarmalas valiey and Hadjin, probably near the mod, village Trnulu, is 
to be placed the Kaisos mentioned tm Fasil’s march 877 A.D, (Theoph. Cont 
270, Kedr. TL p, 214, infra). Kaisos ahoulil prohably be connected with 
Rabisecs (8 = Ff, of JG. p. 312-0.) given in Aol, Tas f bishopric af Cilicia 
Secunda, and by Ptolemy as Kabassos in Kataonin® and also with the 
vo Kaycour of Nicophorus, te, Keyoour ia the district of which the fort 
Kuisos-Kabisses is the centre. The name of the fort would be extemlod 
to cover a district beyond its actual vicinity, Just as Schasteis, or Kolonets, 
wives ita name to the whole Theme: The passes therefore which cross yo 
Kayroiy are the pass whiel) we ate tlescribing | and the following more 
westerly pas to Sis; aml the whole expression so Kan. «ai row (1) Aaovéa 
will denote "the Anti-Tauros region crossed by the passes leading over 
Tatros, From Haidjin the road leads across the Sares-Sihun (here called 
the Geak Su) and thence over Mt. Tauroz to Sis, 

(0) The alternative route branches off from [@) on the north side of 
Mt. Arguios to Ferakhtin or Frakhtin on the Karnmialua thenes to Kjaketies- 
Kisken and across Anti-Tauros by Enderessi Ypilu to the Saree, after which 
it crosses Mt. Tauros tu Sis. 











(3) The two passes on the west of mount Argaios leatting from 
Caesareia to the south are of oak mportunes, Seo HL @. pp. 350 i 


——$————_ 





1 Ot Rowiews, Loe fey. 134 t * Of pp 271, 281, 20h * Sop Hf. pp. 3866, 451. 
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(4) The less impurtant of the two is the difficnlt road which rons nearly due 
enith by Doveli-Kam-Hissar tu Podandos-Bozanti and through the Cilician 
Gates to Tarsus. This pass was called © Karydion’ (JZ, Gp. 351}, (4) The other 
pass Maurianon ” by way of ‘T'yana and Loulon was the regular route seross 
Tauros into Cilicia, Tt eotneisles with (a) nearly as far as Devali Kara Hyssar 
and then branches off to the place now called Zengibar Kalesi, half an hour 
west of Develi, “a striking mediaeval castle on a lofty two-peaked hill.” This 
is the absolutely impregnable fort which the Crusaders in 1007 passed hy 
without attempting to take (see infra), Tis not named by the bistorinns of 
the first Crusade, but Prof. Ramsay points out to me that it was Kyzistra, as 
is proved. beyond all doubt by a passage in Chamich’s history. In 1079 
Gagik, the exiled king of Armenia, marched from Tarsas in the direction of 
Caosareia to annoy the Greeks aril on arriving “on the plains of Arzins, nour 
the fort of Kyzistra;" sllawed- himself to ‘be led into on ambush and saa 
imprisoued in thu fort, which was impreguable. The Armenian ebiefs laid 
siege to the place but.could not iake it; and when the bely of the murdered 
King was suspended from the walls before their eyes, they retired, convince! 
that nothing cowid be cone ayainst his munlerora From Kyaistra the romul 
proceeds to Tyana (Kizli-Hisaar, three miles south of the moi: village Bor) 
aul thence by Loulon to Podandos where it rejoins (a) and passes through 
Hie Pylae Cilicine to Tarsws. | 

‘From Tyana thera is another route to Herakleia-Kybist (Eregli) and 
thinee cither through the Cilician Gates or westwards to Barata, whore roada 
diverge to Ieonium and over the Isaurian mountains. These poutes aeeur in 
tho marches of Romanus aud the Turks in 1069 and of the Crusaders in 
1007 (imine), 











I. PASSES FROM MELITENE INTO KROMMAGENE. 


The consideration of these will complete the Est of Turtiros-passes 
There ape mt feast two, and probubly three, roails over Tanros from Melitene 
into Kommagene, indicated by Niceph, L.c.as those ercasing a (40. Gon) wapanel- 
pera MOunjeny re xal td Katoviia Tho word Kadoddra is explained by a 
reference in Bilalhwrl (Le p. 187) who says that the fortress Kaluudhiyya 
was destroyed by the Greeks inider Constantine Copron. in 75] acm, after the 
vapture aml sack of Malatiyyn (Malatia); KadoUSea is thorefore thie 
Craeeived form of the Ambic nome for Claudias, ‘This fortress was aitrated 
ot the Eaphimtes near Motitens and not south of Sumogith, na is sometimes 
supposed. ‘This is confirmed by Amm. Mireell, xviii. 7. The Persian King 
Sapor, marching into Asia Minor by way of Nisibis und Coustantins, halted 
at the latter town where he learned that the Euphrates had risen high and 
coulil not be crossed by a ford; and consequently he decided to turn north- 
wands (#eclé i dexterum latus) and, taking a more circuitous road through a 
fertile district, to make for the two fortresses Barzala and Laudias (Climdina), 
where the Kuphrmites “tenuis prope originens «L anguatua, nullisqae adhue 
ajuid advenis adolescens, fieile penetrari poterit, wt wadowus” “Prope 











origina " i of reason en eine esapeation Lut Use passage indicat 
Clinlias was fer up the river near Melitenie, as is aliown by the fieet that the 
Rotman troups on recuiving intelligence of this movement prepared to hasten 
to Samosata and, after crossing the river there and breaking down the bridges 
nt Zuugmea and Caporsana, to repel the Persian advance, Now it ling already 
been tentioned ($8) that « detachment under the tribunes was engaged in 
fortifying the western bank of tio Euphrates "esstellis et praeacutis sudilius 
oniniqne presidioruin wenere”” All tess facta, conibined with the words of 
Niceph., seein to prove the existince vf a pasa lading soutloalung the river 
by Cliudins, Barzalo, and other places of uneortain situation to Samosite (as 
tanked in the map in HZ. @. p. 266), 

The other two passes are better known. (1) Ono lewds direct to 
Germanieoia np the course of the Sultan Su past Soxopetra-Zapotra (Arabic 
Zibetra, sitonte! al Viran Sheber, four miles off the rom) towards the right") 
anil over Taurow by Surghi, Erkenek, Pavrelu, Inekli on the Ak Su, and past 
the "famous" fortress Adata (Al-Hadath) to Girmanicedia, 

(2) The other pass follows this same route aa far as Surghi and thenee 
times south-eastwards to Perre (isn Mansar, mod, Adiaman) and Samoeata- 
Samsat (asin-map in, G2; It was traversed in 872 A.D. by a dotactnvent 
of Basil's army despatelved from lis base camp on the Zarnuk south-weat of 
Molitene This column after passing through va otend ris bod captured 
Zapetra, Inid waste the adjacent country, and took Samodita: whenoo they 
retiumed to the Zornuk. | 


TV. ROADS RADIATING FROM SERASTELA, 


Almost all these roads join 600 or r othur of the routed already tleseribe, 
They are all Roman roads except Scbasteia-Tephrike (8), which is not known 
to be Roman. 

(1) Secbastete-Cacsirein.—This road is of considerable Importance os 
affording a direet route from Sivas (an tho great military road of the Byzantine 
period) to Esauria or to the Cilician Gates; and v2 euch it was used oy, by 
Romantis TV, in 1069 when he wished to reach the Cilician passes without 
Ines of time in order to intercept the mpid retreat of the light "Turkish 
horsemen. The road is clearly marked m Prof. Rameay's map (Tr. 265) ard 
described on p. 270. It runs parallel to the course of the Halys thirongh 
Malundara, Armuxa, and Aipolioi to Caesareia, Aipolioi is the Aepolion. of 
the Armen. Vol, am! {he name is preserved m nicl. Palas* 





(2) Sebastein-Germaniceia—Thero are two routes :— 
(a) Schasteia-Tanmandos-Ariarsthia aud thence over Kura Telist by 
Rokuse to Germanicein. ‘The change in the position of Ariarathia 
necessitated by the Armen; Vot, aml the Te ee of Kirn Tehai aa the 
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great Anti-Tauros pass will involve & modification Wf the ponte lai duwn to 
dL Gop. 274 The roal will wow ru by Tonosa-Tunis, Karmalis on. tho 
Kurmalas-Zamauti (Viran Sheler, #. Gp. 289), Tzamandos-Azizie, 
Ariutathia-Herpsa (at Vers Getchen), and thence by Kurn Tehai and 
Coduzabula to Sirien and Kokusos-Geukenn, -At Tzanmandos it joins the 
eastern route Oyesareia-Azizio-Tomiaa [TL (1)] which it follows to Ariaratlila- 
Herps and there leads it mito route IT. (1) to Germaniccia. 

(4) Satusteia-Guron-Arnbissos-Germaniceia, See A, @. Pr 274-5: 
This was an iraportant Roman roa, ised alec in Byzantine times aa affoniing 
a direct route north to Sebastein from Germanicein by the famous Arabissos 
pass [TT. (1) qj. From Sebasteia it rans to Blandi (near Ulash) and thenes 
lo Enspoens-lepa (at Deliklitash) ona branch of the Tokhma Su, thy eourse 
of which it follows to Gauraina (Gurun) and LykandosLokana where it 
crosses the eastern route, About midway betwee Euspoena and Gurin, 
nour Manjilik, is probably to be placed the Paulician fortress Abara-Amara. 
The two names are obviously to be identified, Amara (Kedr. II, 154) was 
one of the first two Paulician cities, the other being Argaous-Argovan (kee 
Hote on Args, supe, p 27). Abara was one of the Paulictan forts captured by 
Basil T. in $72 in his march from Teplirike by ‘Taranta-Derende to Melitane 
(Cont. 267, Kedr. 207), and it was given along with Sebasteia, Lariasa, and 
other cities to Senakerim, prince of Asprakania, by Basil 1, in 1021 (Kedr, 
IL i+). Tt was & yotipus of the Theme Sehustela and beeume a «Aetooupa 
under Romanus TV; (Const, De Adin. Jmp. p, 228). These statements scem 
t* leave no doubt that it was situated on the pass between Sivas and Gunm, 
near Manjilik (sce Map). From Gurun tho road goes w Tunadaris-Tanir 
where if leads into the Arubigsos-Germaniceia puss, 

(3) Sebasteia-Tephirike (Devrik},—This rood leading to Teplirike and 
thence to Zimara (Zimarra) on the Euphrates waa of great importanes during 
the Paulician revolt iu the ointh century, Ib is probable that there was 
fils a road of some kind from Euspoens Joining a road fram Tephrike at 
nod, Ranga! and thence following the course of the Kuru 'l'chai to Melitenc. 
On this: ronal Aranga-Arani was perhaps situated (27. G2 p. 275)3 This is 
the direction in which Basil TL. marched after withdrawing from Meliteno in 
‘S72, capturing Arguows-Argovan and several other Pguliciau forta in this 
district, | . 





Before I go on to give some proof of the lines laid down for then 
roada by an investigation of Byzantine campaigns which passed over then 
it will be useful to quote and endeavour to explain the passage of Nicepli. 
De Ve, Boll, p.250, which summarises the majority of the routes described 
above. The wornls ar é: olay yap dood Siedeiy Aovanaow (ec. the 
Sarncens), awd te tow ep Sekeuxeig KAgioupay Kai Tol Tay “Avarokinar 





“This might possihly to the “Aragines Ig  Bodwow Altos ‘meir thi Farpliratoe (Keke. ii. aay, 
Pharake "ofthe Armes, Noitie, Lat possibly  repra, p 2a)! Prof. Rarmsay, however, think 
that Pherakn (=*tho abeopfolil') ty the pos thet haraku=Kverok at liege of Me Argaion, 
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Oluate, walk 7a Taupued Spy tiv ve Kouwlar Biopifover Keawradorlan te 
cal Avenvbde apie robroiy 82 (so. de ofay obod Bead Pete Aloud) eal ca 
fac, T, opn} wapaxeiera Veppavicade te «al Aéatvay' «al vo. Kaneoiie «al 
way vow (1) Awovta Medaryrqw re cal ra Kadtoitia’ cal ra cépailer roi 
Eiidpdrov verapzet éiopiforra the re TaD Mavfipre Leyouerny xopav Kak TH 
rokeuiay daype Popayoumarens’ 2 BXory roig rolotrag Bipact, 61 olae ay 
O00 drocrpihurres GedBely wpbe rhy ifaw Bovkntoiery, xr 
The importance af (his presage lies in the fet that Nieephorus 
gpenking from personal kuowlalge of the country goineil dumng the wars 
aguinst the Soracons Bot the passage is exoeedingly difficult, and 
especially the first clause (ded... . Aveavédv), which can hardly be right as 
it stands (if thi ‘words are taken atrintly) : for the passes between Selenkeis 
and the Auwitolie Theme vanuot be tle passes leading from Cilicia over 
Tauros into the Themes of Cappailocin and Lykunlos? The meanimy soust 
be (1) the pusses from the Anatolio Theme over Tsauria to Seloukeia, andl 
(2) those on the west of Mout Aronios, especially tiie Cilician Gates, anil 
probably also the passes to Sis; (3) the passes peross the Thurea Moun- 
tains overlying the district of Germaniceia and Adata on the one hand, anil 
a Anti-Tanros vegion (Kaismm ® and Daoutha) on the other, ce. the passes 
to Germanicoin; (4) the pisses aoross tho Tauros Mountains overlying 
Melitene nit Kalouilia (Claudias), ie the pisses from Moelitene into Roto. 
gene: und (4) the passes beyond the Kaphiites loading fram the district 
between Tomisa std Romanopolix-Paln (Navfir) into Bamein territory, Cf 
Gonst:'s words, ra de Xavlir xai4) ‘Pouavar, e\seobpa (De Adin, Lnep. pr, 226). 





Pary LL 
CAMPAIGNS IN -THE CAPPADOCIAN DISTRICT SHOWING THE 
ROUTES DESCRIBED. 


Hrraclius's March in 620 (Theoph, pp. S12-319). Routes traversal: 
Samosata—termaniceia [der LE (1) ]; (2) Germaniceia- Arabizeoe—Sebae- 
teia [TL (1) « a and IV. (2) a). 

After Samosnti by way of Martyropolis and Amida, Heraclius 
iook the direct roud fo Germunideia, passing Adlati on the way. Thos 
planes’ désertption aif His salexjnent route je eonfused; and it decima best 
fo accept Prof Rameay's. correction Adare (for ‘“Néarva) and the alivhe 
trmeposition which makes the entende rend weparag the Abata ele Tepp. 
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[2) anil campaign of 877 ifm. - Tho Sie proses 
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diblccro Kal wOALy tov Talpow drepBds Me wpos tov Sapov.' “The route 
tuken by Heraclius will then be the Arabissos pass (which was the 
ordinary toute) to the Saros which he crossed by a bridge, # solid structure 
With wporuppa capably of defence, sich as we might expect te find on this 
road. While he lay encamped there, he was overtaken by the Porsiin 
general, Shalirbarkz, who liad regched the Euphmtes before him, and broken 
down the hridye of bets at Samosata, but had failed to intercept lis 
retreat, “The Persians enceeedel in bringing on a battle but were defeated. 
Heracliue then eontintied his march to Sebasteia, when he wentinto winter 
quarters. 


Biss Campaign i 870-7 * (Theoph Cont, p. 277 fi, Kedr; IT. 
213 f£), Rootes traversed : (neearcia—Kokisos—Germaniwem (IT. (1) 4); 
nil the passes towaris. Sis [TL (2) « db}. | 

To naderstand Basil's movements in $77, it ia necessary ty observe. that Tits 
march into Kommagene im that year was not a jmere isolated expedition, but 
part of a concerted scheme to drive the Saracens ont of the whole Tanros regiin. 
Opertions ware heing aimultangously carried on in the north agninat the 
remnants of the Paulician community, inthe south-west against Loulon and 


Tarsus, and by Basil himself aginst the country between Caesareia and 
Adata: The Arabs did-not really conquer this region: they merely held It by 
strong garrisons in tho various fortresses, levying mpesis on the Greek 
inhwbitants ; aol consequently the capture of these strongholds wiyttled meats 
the recovery of the whale emuntry.. This was Basil's object. In S70 the 
fortress Logles, cotommiviing the Tyana-~Tarsus pass and therefore OUmIpy Tae 
a very important strategic position (Cant, 277), which ‘throngh the 
negligence of preceding Emporors lini been captured by the Sarioens and 


and 


fortified and garrisoned by them on account of its natural strength,’ was 
rotovered by Busil's generals. ‘This was followed by the surrender oF the 
fort Melowos, on the Larando-Kelendens pass. _ About the eame time the 
Pautician town Katabataly* to which the Paulician refugees had retired 
ufter tie fall of Tophrike (873), was taken andl sacked. Next Sprit 
(S77) those successes were followed wp by an expedition against the -intor- 
mediate country (between Cacaireia and Kommagene) undertaken by Basil 
himectf, while hia generals continued the wat in the vicinity of Tursua anil 
against the Panlicians in the north (see 37), Starting from (hesareis, 
Basil sent forth o detachment to pioneer the way and followed himself with 
ile inain body, The detachment captured the ‘forts Psilo-kastellon (Cont, 








muet tprobwble that he womb) urge (1) Asimuon, 
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Xylo-kastrov, Kedr.) and Paramo-kastellon (Phyro-kastron, Kedr.), ‘Then 
the fortress Phalakron voluntarily surrendered. These forte lay between 
Ciesareit and the Karmalns-Zamauti on the rautes leading jute the hwo Sis 
paswa an) the pess over Anti-Taure towarle Kokesos, Basil's plan. ghvionaly 
being: to secure all the pmeses as he advanced southwards! Basil then 
crossed * the Onopniktes-(Rarmalss) and the Emir of Anazarbos (Anazarbe) 
along with the troups from Melitene fled before his advance (2mei Hyyete, 
Kedr.), thus leavityy lin free to secure the passes lieyoud the Karmalns 
This was effecteil by the exptury of Kaisos [or Katasamn; Kasamn, Kedr.], 
Rabun) [Kedr, gives Karbal, Fnilelechiny® or Andala [Ardala, Keilr.], anil 
Eréimno-sykia, (or -sykaea, Cot.) ; and therenpan Simas ‘thé 4on* of Taal,’ 
who held the passes of the Tanres (te. Anti-Tauros) and harassed the Roman 
borders, submitted to Baail, who then crossed the River Sares and cantimned 
iis udvanee towards Koukousos (Kokusos); | 

These fortresses are again to be looked for on the passes leading to Sis* 
Kaiset and Robam cannot be idealitiel with Ibn Khordidheti’s Kaisoum 
and Ra'bin (Dy Goeje's Trans p. 70) which wre frontier fortresses of Meso- 
potamia and identionl with the Armenian Khesoun, modern Khesun (south 
of Beso), and the Armenian Rhaban, south-west of Khesun, between that 
town aml Marash (St, Martin, Afem. sur Arménio, L p. 4), But Kaisor 
should probably be connected with Kahissos of Nut, L anit Ptolemy's Kabassos 
in Kataonin, and Niceph's, ra Kanai [see above). to Regeoin then is the 
district of Kaisne-Kubisses, which is itself to be placa) on the more centerly 
of thie two pasees over Auti-Tauyos towards Sis, nearly oppasite to Kiskises 
Kiskenon the western pass, 

Arrived at Kokuens-CGrmiksot, Basil set fire to the woods round the 
town and. then pine inte the deftles of Twnres, entting his way through) 
Wie pathless forests, * and cheering on Ins men by his personal exertions, 
posit Kallijolis and Paodasa to Germaniceio. The Arabs remained within 
their walls, nol venturing Lo offer lim battle, but as the siege of the town 
was hopeless he passed on to Adata (Adapa in Kedr,, for +), which he 
besiewed in vain, He then devastated the adjacent country and eaptured the 
ToMyniay (icronta (f Cleron}, After another abterp on Adata, he retired 
cautiously in-fear of an ambinah, and after receiving the submission of 
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Abdelome!, Oy rar éxeioce Torwr éxuplevcs, returned agross Mount Argneos bo- 
Caesarean, ‘Here he received the mews of his generals victories,’ which 
were soon confinoel by the arrval of the prisoners from the district of 
Roloneig anil from Loulon—they ame til to be Saracens amd Kunis 
(Kavprol) from Tarsus aod the Paulician fortreses—and «after slaughtering 
them all he returned by Miduion, whuire his army wont into winter quarters, , 
to Constantinople. 


Campaign of Romane EV. ie LOGS (Mich, Attal, pp. 104 i, Skyl. pp. 
(68). Rewtes traversal Cagsareia-Lykandos (1. (1)] ‘Scbustoia-Kokusos- 
Giermmnicein-Aleppo (TV; (2). and If, (1) #]; through Cifcia by Cilician 
Gates to Vonstantinople (IT. (3) 4]; the Turks traverse L. (1) to Amiorion, 

This is the first of u series of cwmpaigus agalnst (ie marauding banda of 
Seljuks, whose over-jnereasing raids made Asia Minor inaeoure from end 14 
vnd. In the spring of 1068 Romanus seb ont from Constantinople with the 
intention of operating first of all against the Turks on the northern frontior, 
Ho advanced through Bithynia and Phrygia, i by the military road passing 
through Dorylaion and Sebasteia, and when be had got as far (apparently) 
ns Basilika ‘Therma, the Turks made a feint of retirme before him, and le 
resolved to march southwiitds inte Syria oguinst the Saracens of Aleppo 
(Xudxer) who, in concert with the Turks, were coustantly attacking Antioch 
te the first step isha eclieme for the reconqnist af Khe whole of Syria, Ho 
therefore Jift the rowd lowling ‘straight to Sebvestein mod Koleneia’ and 
marched sonthwants obviowsly: by the romd leading to Cacdorela and thence 
by the esstern route []. (1j] to Lykaudos, where he intended to remain 
during the iot-season and then advance into Syria in the nantunm: While 
enemmped bent, he recawed tutellience tat the Turks luowl made o sodden 
toi] on Necenesirvia-Nikear and were feluming again linded with their 
aprile Without losing a moment, lie marched rapillyturthwands again ba 
atpamenr évo Raton towards Sebasteia, pl as he approached the town, be 
onjered the main boy of his army wider Andronikes to proceed thither, 
While he himself with the cavalry hurried over the. hills between Argaous 
and Tophrike* in pursuit of the rapidly retreating Turks. "This means thi 
lic marched aling the Gurun-Sivas row! [TV (2) 2] about os for we Alsarn- 
Avowrn and thew struck right cress the hill-country towards Tephrike and 
Hie north-est By this erove-march (kara ra eyedpeior) lie succeeded in 
overtakinys the snamuders and compelled thete to relinquish their plondir 
and prisoners. Ha then rejoined his anoy at Scbasteia (beginning of Ootobor) 
intl after aw halt of three days marched south again by the detiles of Kokusos 
(dea sow she Kovenveot adherey) to Germaniceia. Kvidently, therefore, [ie 
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took the route by: Tzaaandos and the Kura Tohai pass, Before retihing 
Germaniceia, i.e. probably from Kokusos, he despatched » large division to 
Meliterin te pond the frontier [route L (3)] and prevent Apsinniins or 
Ausinulivs [= Athohin (Weil, be iii, p. 112, © 2)), the Turkish comtnander in 
these parts, fiom riding across the Kuphimtes, fo inefficiently was tho 
enna executed thitit a hand af Tirks rrtinalls pase Melitene before Lhe 
very eyes of the garrison and full npon Rotanns’ foraging parties, some of 
which they eut off. They must therefore have crossed into Kommagene by 
Hie Molitene-Germanicein pass (TTL (1). Romanus, after leaying German 
ioela enterw! the district (Agua) called by Hie Armeninns Tctody [Dolicha,* 
the Dolouk of Th Kionladbeh (p, 70), mod, Doluk, two hours north-west of 
Aintab], and thiwice passed on to Aleppo, at this time under the Emir 
Mohmoal (Maxpoursos). After ravaging Un comtry avound! without 
atlackine the town itself, Romans marched avsinst Hierapolis (Meémbid)) 
which he captured and fortified ué mn ontpost to gnant the Syrish 
frontier, While le waa engiced in besieging the Acropolis; Mahaond’ toad 
an unexpectel wil¥ance from Aleppo and iflicteil a eerions defeat, on tho 
troops set to guard the part of the town already captured: but the disaster 
wat avenged after the final capture of the town by a niglit attack on the 
Saracen camp, which freed the Emperor from furtler molestation, Placing 
Membuly under 4 aTpariyyos, her ml rated to Azae! which he faileil to tke, 
then entered the conntry of Ausouitis where he bummed Katta* (a fort of 
the Emir of Aleppo) and encamped iat Terchala (Tarehola). Strortly after 
this lie entered Byzantioe territory and marching im the direction. of Antioch 
captured by the way m town Ariach (niar Antoeh), whieli was evacuated hy 
ite Saracen inhabitunta At this peint ho determined, ii eonehieration of the 
oxhanstion of his troops, not to proceed to Antinel bat firrwl lowarile worth - 
west and crossing Mt. Aruanos by tho Syrian Gates (Deilan puss, ai 
deicoipas b1' dui) Kothy Zupla cis Kituxlas yorpiGeray) reached Alexandros 
(Alexandretta), Thence he marched by the road which skirts the. Amano 
range (rav Tadpov), until he emerged into the plain of Issos ; whimee le 
inarched through Cilicia. aml the Cilician Gintes tu Podanios. Just as ire: 
was entering Typsarion.or Gytarion (Skyl.) which Prot Ramsay with great 
probability loeates at the point whore the Tarsus-Tyans an] Tarsus-Cacaareip 
(Mourianou’ ond “Karydion’) passes forked, he receive! reports of the 
inismanigement of the general sent to Molitene to guard the frontier, 
wlir hid allowed the Turks to cross the Euphrates and pass along the 
Eastern roul’ [I, (1)) by Caéesarein to Amorion, which- thoy took and 
plunderel. They had left their camp at a place catled Chialoens: (ry rot 
Xadeley towoGer(a) near Tanmanios, where the Homan gene al liad lie 
troops stationed; but so for from suffering any inconreniunce from lus 











‘ Aotix® becomes Dolouk and then agtindsy = Chemey, Lt de called “Ageyorr, bee alayo* warty 
Aipeek: Tededg | NE be arurfleied beth ae eXiey, frown Margin ( Aliyipo),"" in Hedr i. 492, 
aml op duo in Rede. i aid. ‘© Modern Rutma, newer Antloohi The 
9 © Agee ja about twenty niflea north by weet  dlowwiption of the march ts very aumurate, 
of Alippo,’ Vinlay, 1 472 quoting from Col, = 
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presence there, the Turka oy their retin had notinally (lefeated him and shut 
him np in the fort, Conseqnentty the Enrperor finding himself mmabie to 
pursue them teturned direct ta Constantinople. 


Romans’ cenporiga in 1069 (Mich, Attal. 122 4, Skyl 676 &), Rontes 
traversed: Cesareia—Melitene, over Euphrates, [7 (1)] and thenee north te 
Aciliseno; Koloneia — Sebastain — Cassaralé — Hemkleia LFV. (1) "and OL. 
(8) 0}; Molitene— Cwesurein—Teonium (J. (1) aml I. (3) 4]; Yconium— 
Seleukein—by Syrian Gates to Alippo,. 

Tu 1069 Romanws undertook « second campaign against the Seljnks. 
After quelling the rebellion of Crispin, a Norman noble in his service, ‘he 
arrived with a lane force at Caesarein and continued his march eastwards to- 
Tarias, where he heard that a Turkish Lorde was engaged in pillaging the 
country in the vicinity. A dotachment despatclied against them was driven 
back in rowt, and Romanus thin moved olwards towards Metitene. While 
he was engaged in pitohing his camp, the Turks suddenly appeared anil, 


ocoupying the higher grouml, prooeeded to attack the Byzantine army in’ the 
phi below, but were defeated, Romanus allowed! them te retreat, without 
molestation and when he followed them threo dnya aftorwanis they crossed 
the Euphrates and encamped there, waiting till hi should retarn home. 
When he had advanced within less thin two days’ march of Molitene, lis 
thonght of returning again and abandoning = wenrisame and frnitles 
pursuit, merely leaving w force to guard the frontier: ut he 
finally determined to eross the Euphrates and march pgainst XAiuiy, nied, 
Akhiat, en Lake Van, hoping by the capture of the town to ancure the 
Arnenion frontier and arrest the ruinona iereions of. the Turks. Accord- 
ingly he advanced by Muoliteie and eragead the river (THe TporwTepe 
depourns ipparo ties tap Eddp. trrepaimbeis. wrd,), compelling the Turks: 
lo retreat inland (ery ra opérepa). The line of march ia thus the * Raster 
rom’ [T, (1)}, The direet route from this punt to Akhlat went by Kharpit 
il Romanopolis—Palu and thence through diffieatt country to Van (spre), 
This route he followed for a short distances: (me ydp ebOiy zis 'Pomavor. 
fAatvop thalvero, €f teh apoe ré NAar kabodoy die TTT enuylveTal, 
ReTarrpeyas thr yraiy . ,) wind tliesny suddenly halted dy Aatter Tere, whore 
he divided his artay ani] place! the stronger division imder the commant] off 
Philuretos fur the ilefencs of the frontier, while he himself turned furth- 
winds! preferring « cooler climate, After Peeing over rouch and) ntntan- 
ona country, he reached a place ‘called Anthing o fertile ani well-watered 
spot amulet igh mountains. Jt-should be lodked for in the watershed south 
of Mezor Digh. Thenee he proceeded 10 crate" Mount Tauros: called by the 
inhabitants Movfovpes.” ie, Mozur Dagh (Arabic Jabal Mazur), and passing 
a second time over the Euphrates extered Reherivy (Acilisone, Styl, 
Kedriqryj) which ia accurately described jx Feparated from Mezur Dagh by 
the river, While encanjped hore he received intellivence that Philurétos hard 


' The cresting uf Meru! ‘Tehal ta aot Trantionod, iat mtist te iaenenenl, 
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been defeated by the Turks an] the routed troops soon arrived at hia camp, 
flesing hy way of Anthias and Meznr Dagh, The Turks pursued for some 
distance, but finding the couritry fiapracticabls for light horsemen, they 
turned back, crossed the Euphrites above Melitene, and over-ran Capparloom 
in their usual manner, making for the populous but dafenceless city of 
Ieonium (Keni). Romauus rallied his forces and determined to intercept 
their return. His first plan» was to “lead bis army through the: town of 
Koramon tO the inks of the Euplirates as fur oe Metitene,”’ but i wae 
pointed out that this route ran through « deserted and pillayod ilistrict where 
supplies would be hard to obtain, and that time would be wasted in traversing 
ground where it was necessary to Toareh in sith: file, “The route inilicated is 
not claar, but apparentiy it crossed Mezar Dagh towanle Murat Techni awl 
Melitene’ Iu any casa he abandoned this idea ond marched through 
Kuloneia anid the Armeniae Theme to Sebasteia, be. by the real Satala— 
Kolonein—Nicopolis—Sebsstela. At Sebusteia lw learned that the Turks 
‘ore marching through Lycaonia and Pisidia oy their way to Teonium* and 
so he advanced to Hernklaia—Kybistra (Eregli), i. by the roul through 
Taesarcia: [ IV. (1)] anit thence by Tyans to Herakleia [TT (5) 4] Tlsaring- 
at this point that the Turks had sacked Teoninum am! were returning, lie 
despatéled a detachmont to Cilicia w effect a Junction with Ratatourios, the 
governor. (duke’") of Antioch, whom lie requested to secure tha pases enst 
of Mopsuestia (Missis). The Turks marched bia tiv THY ReAeveeias opar 
and, as they emerged into the plain of Tarsus, they were attackod Thy the 
Armenian inhabitants but escaped, with the loss of their booty, through 
Cilicia. Being informed by Greek captives thatia foree was awaiting then at 
Mopsuestia, they avoided the town and after a short halt at Blatilibne 
(Baltolibas, Skyl,) linrriedly crossed Amanos (ra Sapfavdicor tpas) by the 
Syrian Gutes to Aleppo, Romanus learning of their eseape nt Clandiopoalis, 
whither he had advanced to meet them, left a foree to operate against other 
Turkiah bands and returned to Constantinople. 











The First Creaade in 10972 Routes: Nicaea—Dorylaion—Iconitin— 
Jemuklein (Exegli); thence. to Tarsus—Adana—Syrian Gntes—Antioch 
[under IL. (3) & ote]; Herak tein —Onesarciu—Kokasos—Germaniceia— 
Autioch [TL (3) 6 and IL (1) 0. | 

Afier the capture of Nicaea, the Crusaders procoeded by Dorylaion and 
Iooniam to Hemkleia—Kybistra, which was evacuated by the Tarks on their 
approach, At this point the army divided, Baldwin and Tancrdl with their 
own following marched southward by Podandos and ihe Cilisian Gates to 
Tarsus, which they captured withont difficalty; whereupon Adana (Addana, 





‘ Karmon mm hanlly-be comnected with +e (C0. (3).4). 
lowe dn the Zapnuk, the ov—t easterly 2] havi fillowvel the acoounte of the Latin 
iribitary of Tokhma Sa (Melos) flowing past writer in Migne's ftir Lat vols, che 
Solitons (Theoph. Cant, 265).: (Gutter!) and ole. (Rol. Mom, Ttidtetodine, 
® The Turke therefore Quok their feriourite  ote.). 
route by Cucaardta (1, (T)] end thence to [ooninw 
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Hat. Colom: Athena, Guihert 728 ete.) aml Moypenentin feallad Mamistra, . 
Mumysta, Maniwetra) Voluntary eurtenlered. Froth Mopenestia Bahl win 
marched (through Amuwuus Gates) across thi Kophrates-to Edessa, while 
Tancreil procomlid hy the Syrian Gates to Antinch: Leaving Hersk{iin, thin 
farger portion of the Froukiah jrmy prder Raymond, Boherond, wel Uadliney 
bik i Tanyer ronte, Tliey entered the * Annuninny country,’ nin! nuurshing hy 
Tyann towards Cacsarein ‘reacliod) n vartain fortress in ny ini purmgetialiles siti, 
Which they-madeno attempt 'to tuke, “This fort is put Tyana (in the plivn) bart 
Kyzistra (see on Tf, (8) 2), mod. Zougthar Katesi, hall an hour west of [evel 
Kara Tiss "9 striking mediaeval enetle-on n lofty two-poatieil hill. _ 
which Las eer (ph, not correstly) identified with Nora, whe Bumonwe 
Jeflod Autigouis in 320 8. ec.” (Hogarth in Sir C. Wilson's Héendhool pe Lib). 
After pising Kynistrn they reached Caesarea, where they were wilejined: by 
the inhabitants, They thus took the route traversed bp Romanus in Ltt 
(in the opposite iltrection): At CMoaureii ties tomer Aga towards Antioch, . 
Marching no doubt Ly the Karu Telai pos, they arrived firet at Mlastentin, 
& town situated in 9 bearrtific) and: fortile commtry (moitee: polelritodinis ot 
srtue uberrimd divitatem), which hind been besieged in vilin by ihe Trrks for 
tires weeks before the arrival of the Urasaders, wlio were recuived With Gpon 
gates. Plastentia? is evidently the Armen. Ablastlia, Syria: Ablostin, 
which haa usually been identified with Allisten, but should apparantly: 
placed in the upper Satu valley, Thénes they moved. anwands to Coxon 
(Guihert, T30; Coxan, Tylelund, 77h; Coser, Rob. Aton, 603), ke Gouksnn— 
Kokuses, which waa at that titan iy a very flourishing vonilition,® Vrom 
Geuksun they marcludl towards Marash by a rote ga exdeodingly diffieult 
that it calls forth from the monk Tudehedios sue ehoiee epithets as cindolion, 
cecoafe montanca,: Th is deseribed psy narrow path (arcks ef nimis serupens 
ralles proeruptus, Guitwrt), so broken ay) steep that evarybody alike had to go 
en foot aml it wae inipesihle uy piss by the man in front: Tt is evident, 
then, that thoy did ‘ut take the pos traversed by Basil in 877 and ly 
Romina in DGS, be. tw Ayer Bel pass: hy Kallipolie and Padiia, whieh hiy 
fener! tetimouy ie by fir the wnsieat rowil Uirouel the mutern “Taures (seu 
Ule intaresting ancount hy Hogarth, Mod incl dae. Roads in Mist, Ama Minor, 
p. 20), but the route by Gebau wong Kurla Ste amd round Dolaman Dagli 
to the Jihun—Pyramoe anid (hones to Marsh, In the desoription of this 
passim Sir Cl. Wiksow's Wewddevie, Mir Hogarth says," it ercsses the spurs of 
Dolaman Dagh by a very iifficult rocky pail, ‘The descent ta the Kursus 
Su which [tas mn, with several fala, throngit adeep clinsiy, iq very steep, and 
there Ie an equally bar ascent, the pith betty in place only m foot wide” {p- 
271). Cotupare the words need by Bobert, (lle monk wf Reims, who gives a 
Vivid necount of the saldiors’ despuir, ‘Serta were ampldicy (erm, wntws pada 
Satin dilatabatur’ (p. 005)2 








The hatte be elim by Hahire. * Fou Moltke, quate ty ‘Hogarth tn Muu. 
: "Tia! jit tora mee inayat abypom wtipate mit Ami, Honvls, ote: p90, dimwetten [he tom 
Saige bouts ates iiobis omni ypceassria,' from Marsuh, to Geukenn aeditoult. ‘This muy 


Taadob. fe, 3 mo linifert, vtec, have eee plus reese hie took, 
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After omens from tis ‘exsecrata montanes, thy Crisaders reached 
Marish (Marnsim, Gwihert and Rob Woi.; Marusiny, Tuleh), where they were 
hospltalily scotia, anil after a dky's reat proceeded towanls Antiooh. 





Basil's campaign of STZ! (Theaph, Cont. 267 i, Kede, 2071; Routes 
Military Road to Tephrike [TV. (3)}; rial by FV, (2) to Guran and. [by 
T/(1)] te Derende and over the hilis to R. Zarnuk favest of Melitene). 

In AT2 Basil itarclel ogainst the Paulicians by the Dorylaion— 
Seliasteia row! to Tephrike. Failing to tale the town, hw captured several 
of Uveir fortresses, the ios! important being Abara—Amars on the Sivas— 
Derenide road (repre), As he marched southwanis along this road, 'Tamnta— 
Derende-sabmitted and tts snbmission was followed by the eurrendor of 
Jiokana—Lykandos. From Derenile ho thet crossed the hill-country botween 
the Tokhma Su (Melas} and the Sultin Su (Arh Karakis) ton prisition on 
the river’ Zarnik fsnpriy), eonth-west of Melitom, sewling w detachmewt 
Against Zupotra (Viyau Sheher) and Samositn—Samaat When this detael- 
ment retomed, he marched oy Melitene The Emur's foreds allied out to meet 
him but were defeated and shut wp within thetr walls It wae hopeless, 
however, to attempt to besiege the strongly fortified town.and Basil martehod 
northwanls:-agam through tle Paulicin territory by way of Argaons— 
Argovan, which le captured, Several other forts were thken in the country 
betweon Argaoue mul Armorea (which seems to he the place meant by 
Arameh—Rachat), anil Basil ten returned home, Teplrike was taken. anil 
the Paulician, eomiutinity crashed in the following year (S73), 


EXCURSUS. 
THE RoOVAL Ri yATI 


_ Berroge discussing the line of the Royal Row] from Cacsarcia enetwarils, 
itis well to have realised tho importance of the route by Herpa, Trunan- 
doe-Azizie, Melitene, and over tha Euphrates at Torisa tironghout the 
Byzantine period and apparently also in tho last two centuries ic, ns 
reported by: Strabo on Wie authority of Artemidorus (siijpre on [ 2). 
After passing Tomian, the road to Persin would rantitriblly burs) south: ley 
Atnida-Dinrbekr =a nlong the left (north) bank of the Tigris-—tanech. ith tha 
line assigned! te it in this part by Kiopert: The distance from the firet 
crossing of the Inlys to the Euphrates by this road will be found to cnr- 
respon: approximately to thie 1194 parasangs (3550 stadia) which Herodotus 
Ltinerary (V, 52) gives as the whole distanes for Koppudokio and Kilikin 
(to the Euphrates). 

Why then should this line for the Royal Road be doubted? Largely 


E Uieermwil ft Clare, Mee, Le pp. bad, ail ently atrmmatised lyere fv thar belief yikelble 
ey, i 
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hecnuse of the so-called ‘ Kilikian question” in Eidt’s account of the -roail, 
#4, the extrnordinary fneb that while Kappadokia ts crossed only in twenty: 
Sight stages (104 par, or S120 stalin) the large dlstrict uf “Kilikin,” 
extendiug to the Euphrates, requires only three stayes (154 par. or iG 
Btorlis), Now eonsiilering the Inege pize of Aidtcs ' Kilikia’ which axtenils 
on one ail to the Halys (1.72), on another to Enplirates.(V..52), and also 
dewn to the Oyprian Se (V. 49), the shortness of tho distaica: across 
Kilikin reasonably excites suspicion. It ia possible thon that the Jistanes 
are wrongly distributed between the two districfa This might be ius (4) to 
corruption in the text; for it is admitted that the text of the Tinerary 
is corrupt at Toast in ane place (de Ia Barre's emendation) and probably in 





another (Stein's transposition of the three Armenian nvers ta Matiene), 
Or (2) it might be die to misconceptions on the part of Hdt. His knowledge 
of the Royal Rond ia derived not from éypree but from some unknown ailhori ¥. 
But in one pot Hdt, has misconceived his authority. The @:fal midis sul 
ofa GuNaetima passe by the traveller on the borders of Kappadokia and 
Kilikia must almost certainly-ryfer to the guard atthe Cilician Gates, Hut, 
therefore eondeived (he rod to paxs through the Gates into’ maritime Kilikin 
either heeatise he confused the guard atthe Kilikian frontier with the guard 
at Hie Cilicuin Cites or berause he has pot * together two siparate anid mi- 
connected facts; ho hae put the guuand of the Cilician Gates on tha Reyal 
Rand, nal hie has connected! the " Royal Roa ” therefore with msriime 
Cilicia (V. 40) whereas it crossed) Cappadodin Kilikia (V, 52)* (Ranray, 
Cie and Buhof Phrygia, 1. p.xiv, 2), Such an initial exrur would load to 
othor distortions of the Buchs before him, in onder te bring them inte lormony 
with ur first mixconeeption We ure fumiliae with the manner in which. 
modern writers, more scientifie than Hat, often strnin facta to ninke then 
fit into a thesry, But apart from this supposition as to the otEal wokas, 
Hdt, while very likely retaining the whole distange (110) :pay.), may have 
modified the Kiltkian distances! to suit his own iduas of § Kilikia,” which of 
course he would believe to by rivlit! 'Kilikin’ with Hult. ig nw very 
definite region: it is the ‘land inlibitad by the Kilikives' ag Assyria is thio 
tuliabited by the Assyrians, and Egypt by the Egyptians (If 17) —a con- 
venient cloak for ignorance. Apparnitly itis made to extend to the Hala 
and Euphrates, just bemuzo these wore the two great dividing Tinea ix 
Kester Asin Minor of which be knew, though his kuowledge wae vague 
anough. But ts *Kilikia,’ afterall, large district iy Aya consejttion! The 
distance between the Halya, the: Euphrates, and tu Cyprinn Sea nmst have 
bown for him excesdingly wmall The source of the Halys. most have boen 
near the Euplirates, for jtdivides Lower Asia éx Gakacans ths ayrioy Kiticrpow 
dg vor EbEcver worrae (1, 72); and it is. only five days’ journey neposs this 
purrme inthis (9.  Newk wi ha surprised then: that, with coneeplions like 
these to necormmodate, ‘Kilikin ” is crossed in three atawes of 15) purrasungs ? 
The hilikin of Hdt,’s authority—if Kilikin was mentioned by hith—may 


‘he, OF hike tuathiovity mantlined Hiltkia. 
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have extendeit to Halys and Kuphrates,and bo may have-given 119} par. 28 
the wholy distance for Kappadokia wad Kilikia from the first crossing of tho 
Halys to the Euphrates, If eo, his conception wf Kilikin differed entirely 
froma the Kilikin of the old well-marked aid uatural division between 
Kappadok (the oountry between Tauros and Kuxine, Euphrates nal Halys), 
Ralik (the sea-boand country sooth of Taures and west of Anianos) and 
Riuunukh (Kommagens): according to which the Royal Roald woald aot pass 
throtgli Kilikia ot all (or any theory now hell)’ We may note that this 


ihter division is raflacted in Hilt oy v. 40, vii 91; and) that the tnefasionm of - 


' Posideion oni the bowlers of Syria" (iii, 01), de. of the strip of oomst Lenging 
Amanos, is condistent with the older qunception aml constitute: ny argumaul 
for the inclasion of Kommagens in Kilikin, 

From all these considerations it wonld that an undie importante 
line been attached to the * Kilikinn question’ m discussions on the course of 
the Reval Rewl, Varions solutions of this question aro poastble:-and we 
must logk dtitaide Hut. for évidente as to the line of the rand. 

An ingenious theory, which endeavours to expliin Oe three Kilikian 
itages, kas been lately put forward by Mr, Hogarth anil accepted by others 
(see Macon's Jfdt, iy—vi., vol. TL pp. 290 f£). ‘This theory brings tlie road 
from FPteria-either tn a direct line to the head of the Tokhion Sy, aml) thence 
by Derenle to Melitene, or by a oéfowr to Cacsareia—Mazaky anil eset to 
Moelitene (ae ailvocated in thia paper}: but metead of crossing at Tomisa the 
rowl i& made to tur aonth from Isofi and ru up the basin of the Gerger 
Tchai by Kiakhts to Samnéata, wliete it cromes the Euphrates and mins 
noross the desert south of Mount Amasina to Nisibis aud thence to Nineveli, 
ko. The difficulties of such a conte over ‘Taures to Bamosita aul then 
through the desert to Nisibis, when an easier and more direct coule i open, 
do nob predispose one in ity favour. What are its alvantages? (1) Tt claims 
Ls ailye the  Kilikian question” by making the diktance between the spme of 
Taures (the frontier of Kappalokin and Kilikia) to: Samosata represent tho 
three Kilikian stages of Hit, Olbviowsly this solution i reached only by an 
arbitrary interpretation and linmiitation of Hdt.’s * Kalikia,” which tuakes 
itinclude Kommagead while denying that it extends north of Tauryos. Tact 
if Hat. snye that Kilikio extends to the Huphrates, he plso says that it 





a 


extonils beyond the Halys, 6 peer dca Kadacias (1, 72): anil the inclusion of 


Posiléion Gi 91) doea not stypport the extension heyond: Amanoy to 
Konmayene. The reconciliation with Tilt, therefore, disappears; (3) Ft 
cluitns i¢ he supported by Strabe’s wecoun) (p, 603) of thy xosey obdy to tho 
east, The account, however, after Torisa, is far from clear, At this pormt 
thers is a break in the description, where Strale cites the authority of 
Eratosthenes as confirming Artemidorns’ acconnt nf the subsequent route to 
India and refers to Polybius; we note a vagueness and lack of seqnenre in 
the following wont as compured with the deseription of the Ephesus- 





1 Uf thit.’s suthority waa an aftcial docament, should ww pot expect it fo he tad ripen 
this division ? 
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Cacsarcis section; and it looks-as if Strabo had misoil ip or fused together 
(Fwo separate routes, ono crossing the Euphrates ot ‘Tomiza and another 
‘ heginning at Bamosata* (which is not deserihed and tay simply have jomned 
the former: road nt Awiihi, 30 that i wouk! be possiile to mike a détiny by 
Swmioset) Anyhow the dieription is not nt all clear. ‘The rowil pang ‘WwW 
the Euphrates as far ne Tomiea in Svphene” Me. Hogarth explains that the 
mMesning 1s thud the road “touched Euphrates oppanite to Tomiss but did not 
ersé the river.” But: Strabo does Hof aay tis: for surely his wonla ought 
Tésinly to. mean thot the ond ¢rosess by Tomis. Thon he goes on: ra ft 
ex citvelas stourovg [Topierois? mul (he Hat. {] adype tHe ‘bdieiy cd abed 
Keirat wai wapad re ‘Aprey. direp wal qrapa ra ‘Eparorbere . _ . dpyerar 
be [aubject?!") awd Sanerdrov.... ete 3: Layor, amd riw Spare tis 
Karrradioa') iy Tay wen Tomiea vrepdérsi roy ‘T appar aradions. elaqee 450, 
The last statement is incorrect : it is about 650 atallia, Me. Hogarth explains 
the discrepanoy by supposing that "Strado reckons from the spine of ‘Tanrns 
an the nght bank lower down thay Temnisa, which is not in Cappadocia at, 
all’; i must at least be admitted that urd Tar Sper itis Karr, Tey 
owe Toxiod is v singular way of expressing it. — 

But i apy case, even if the description were quite clear, we have to. 
femamber that Hiis wis - frods route and that thy Royal Rowl wus oot a- 
trilé-route but « rond for administrative purposes, a road far courjurs. The 
line of ‘@ later trade-route woulil be determinwd by different considerations 
thus, for example, the Royal Tow! along the upper Hernos is sa. diffinnl| 
that rt could ‘never have been ehiain as a caravan-route, Lastly, tha Roman 
bridge at Kinklita nead oily ahow the importance of this (istrict [x a scheme 
of frontior dofeuee and the rod, if it existed. Woulil bu tied for this 
purpase* It is hand therafory tw see that this route affords any evidence for 
the line Gf the Persian Royal Road, 

J, G, , AS DERSON, 


1 Tt ouwht to bo ea 5° ty! vie, roerors, ct, = aquition ‘of Ulis west lank of tho Enplimtos in 
TOL the Lmpartaues idtachil to the fortii. Aim Marcell, fviil, 7 (anprry iit 3 


THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS: TT, is 





THE TEXT OF THE HOMER: 
Paut ILL. 


Ix tho first two parte of this treatise, vol. xv. gq. 156 ag. and 251 #4 
(discusse! the relation of the MSS uf the Homerie Hymns and the history 
of the text eo fur as it could be inferred from them, Incidentally to this in 
Port Ha nimber of observations wera affered on passages where the reading 
of the MSS. differed, Tnow, by way of coroplotion, comment on lines where 
the SES. testimony is unammons. My notes ure critical, and do not aim. at 
more than noticing -passages where there js or has been doubt aa to the 
riding or the wens For historical and nreliaewlogical information I make 
eniatant reference ta the excellent commentaries of gen (1700), Baumeister 
(ERGO), an! Cumoell (1886), to which, failing the diseovery of mew sources, tt 
is unlikely that tauch will be-adided. Getuoll's book is particularly valuable 
for the axe with which the Iitemtore is saratmrised. I refer aled frequently 
to the-Intest text of the Hynms, published at Oxtord jn 1806, for which, gs 
Mir). B. Monro has been kind enough to declare (Cissstcal Arvin, Doe, 
1806), I ato mostly resporisiblo, Tt ia but the truth to state that the edition 
owes A ureit port Gf what value it may have to Mr. Monro's unnvalied 
indprent aud feeling for Homer. To thia edition tho present trealise mmiy 
survé os Pree ol Epiligomena. Other works \ipon the Hymaa in general 
there have hardly been since 1886, if we except reviews of Mr. Goolwin's 
edition (L890), and of this last text; these together with uther purimtical 
literature ure reforred to below. ‘The Index: Homericus. Appendlic Ayinmermm 

“poulule contiviens, 1805, by A. Gelirmg, is a very useful concordance, spoiled 
liowover lo some extort by fnolty method. 

Refore proceeding to ‘the Hymins in dlutail, it may be well to mention 
Iwo principles of eritionm whic have been lately adranced by nuthoritative 
scholars. Professor Tyrrell, in a brilliant review of Mr. Goodwih's edition, 
(Hermathoan, txop 31) says: ‘we beliove that the only theory on which we 
en neconnt for the present condition of the text is the uesmmption that 
luotmnae constantly interrapt the uurrative.” I am inclined to believe that 
veh an pseumoption, if ii is intended as a practical guide for our dealings 
with the text, can ouly be admitted under very precise couditiona Th 
bextnal eritiozeny, jl geedarss ourargument erat proceed from, the known 
to the unknown, and our inferences of what took place in the period before 
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our MSS. ought to start from the phenomens that we can observe in them; 
In a list which will be found jn vol, xv, p. 278-4, 1 have collected the 
omissions in the different MSS. of the Hymns It is clear that among these 
the proportion that are due to obvious graphical causes is-vistly grenter that 
those for whieh no epparent reason cath be assigned, I coulil easily increase 
the fiell of ny induction. The inference seems sound, and is confirmed bk 
all that we know of uncialy and papyrus, that the sunny holds of MSS, of 
all ages, Now thenactnal fot occurring ina particuiar MS. anid the seope 
that is allowed « modern scholar in reconstituting one, are very differant 
things. The critic is bound by probability, and o low peresutare af proba. 
bility practioully disappoars for him, Thus M may wit Ap.. 23-73 without 
apparent couse, but the critic cannot make any MS. have omitted fifty lines 
anywhere he pleases, That fifty lines muny have heen omitted anywhere 
cannot by disproved; but it is a possibility that the critic ia debarred from 
muking any overt nse of, All that wcritic may allow himsel——a emtie who 
prescuts suggestions for serious readers and wishes his conjectures la have # 
chance of permanoncc—is to sssime a modemte omission conditioned by 
homoeoteleuton, homocarchon, or some similur external cause, And, to clinch 
lis suggestion, hu alduld he able to fill his own lacuna by « yersé or verses 
which should in this way explain their omission, have, with however little 
success, endeavoured to do this. Wider lacunae than this are incommensur- 
thle; mor do T find that the interpretation of the Hymns would demand such 
mestinptions could they be legitimately made, In one place only (fom, 415. 
om.) Should T be inelined ta lave ronourse to auch an expedient—and this is. 
only equivalent to a confession of impotence, The text does wot explain 
itee!{, no wlteration of the words is satisfactory, in despair we. say ‘something 
fa lost’ Birt what, and iow much, it is imposible to define. 

Another expedient, 14 proposed by Professor Arthur Ludwicl (in the: 
prefiee to his edition of the Ayman to Hermes, Regimont, 1890/01), that of 
traveposition. This method appears to me to possess” Joss justification than 
ihe lust. Tn modiaeval MSS. the seribes, who passed over a corruption or an 
omission with serenity, seem to have Been peculiarly awake to dislocations: { 
may refer to the Jeane! of PAdolegy, xxii, p.291, where it is shown with. 
what care the diorthotes of Laur, xexii. 9 rearranges the dislocated text of 
Apollonius Rhodins. I think, a8 in the other case,.we are buand to infer 
eqnal care in the earlier centuries, .A palliation is sometimes brought w 
cloak the naked uct-of permuting lines: ii ie sail that lines Often fell out of 
0 MS, ond being added in the margin, were; when the particular MBS, in ite 
turn caine (6 be copied, iueerted in a wrong plice in the resulting text... ‘This 
is-at beat spocial pleading, for if you watts to transpose a given line or couplet, 
What ground lave you to. msume this line or couplet have been assigned by 
Providence to this accident? Really, there isno palacographical justification 
Whatever for such procedure; and it is better to-call things by their anes, 
unit say that when we transpose we do go at the bidding of our personal 
judgment. Onn small scale, and woder the eanie conditions as omizsion, we 
do find trauspasitions in MSS. ; eg. dp. 41 is read by the D family in the place 
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of 36, Lecanae 35 and 40 both end in Spos aiev, and therefore transposition 
of stnall pawaves, under these conditions, may oveasionally bo admitted. Tho 
wandering eye, however, was far more prone th omit than to exchange; the effect 
of homoeoteleuton, ete. in cunsing omission in prose is euormous, ad anyene 
Gmisions ara so common as to be almost negligible. Tramspositions on 
the other Luni) tre edniparatively rare, nor, to take another argument, did the 
Alexanirines envploy the expedient on mny large scale. 

Twill take this opportunity of noticing Dr, Hermann Tallandler’s tract 
'Ueer dice new kannt gacoricace Handehritten der homeriedien Ifywadn, 
Osnabrick, 1805, The learned! author, to whom belongs the indisputed erwilit 
of first chiasifying the MSS. of the Hymns, deals here with the subject that 
edoupiel pert of Part I. of this treatise: Upon the general qnestion of the 
place that these new MSS. ate to hold Tam glad 10-see that we are agredd. 
On same points however I find ruyself differing, Thess T will briefly discuss, 
P. 6 Hollander, speaking of Goodwin's edition, aaya ib would have been better 
f the editor had confined hiraself toa smaller number of MSS, ‘ Welehon 
Wert hat es dass man dic Lesarten von 13 Codices der s-Klasse frrtlet #° 
lve nake; and suggests that T (Vat: Pal. 179) might represent the family. To 
mi it appears that inthe case of Into and admittedly corrnpt MSS., heir 
romuledive tostimuny 18 estential: by this ineans the accidental is separated 
from the materin!, If P, as Hollundor syuugests in his note, were the actual 
parent of the Pans famualy then taturally the others might be ueglectod; bot this 
has to. be proved. P has thurs. peoulinrity, that it can be dite approximately ; 
the year of Manetti’s death (1459) is-@ terminus ad quem before wiih it 
invet liave been written, Otherwise it seams to me one of a family. There 
fore in Mr, Goodwin's edition T printed in full the evidence that I heal yap 
ile Paris family; in the text of 1890 T denoted their concurrence by the letter 
yp P10, 11, ib is maintained that § (Vat, 1880) 1s an apograpty of the copy’ 
of the ed, qr, which is in Laurenzians. That the ed, pr_agrees in many places 
with S(and At D)T have pointed: oul ih my first part, p. 167, 8; butt 
regarded! the ed. prs rather ns composed with: the help of S and. situilar MSS. 
then asa sonree forthem. According to Hollander the Laurentian copy tus 
marginal readings entered in writing and ot least one invportant corructian of 
the text (-yeredune for 9 Epeluyy, Ap. G5), and these MS. additions agre with 
S, 'The evincilence is interesting, and tut there isa comection betwean the 
two docoments can hanily be denied But it appears more probable iit 
the contrary: process toak place, Bor (1) Hollander aimits 5: lias various 
reailings of its own whielare not in the ed, pr. (2) of S's peculiarities ans wt 
least, e0Bwre oe, Ap, 54, is cormpt as it atands, am) therefore wos piybably in 
the archetype of S; but iy ia nut Inthe ed. pr. (4) if 5 were an apogeaph of 
tlie ed. pr. we shoukl ex peut ta firs! ita aixbeenth century MS. like i, a teal 
instance of ® copy from the printed text But Sis well withm the fifteenth 
century, und may ‘have been written before 1455, P, 24 note. I regret 
that T misunderstood Hollander’s classification. 1 take the epportumity ot 





may seo hy reading the apparatus to Stein's * Herodotus’: in the Jv? MSS. 
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stating my awn, to which T hold: itwill be elucidation by a elena, aerident- 
ally omitted in part TI, whieh is now presented. I nake 4 classes, 1,M; 2 
o= ELTT and the winor mem lers At Ds ed. pr HTK; 3, y = mannnalia of 
“7% Par, or p, the entire Paris fhinily, 2,3 and 4 are deseomted from a com- 
mon Ancestor +. 
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FRAGMEST TO Dionvsrs: 


T agree with most editors and E. Maas (Zieitehe Litteratiivedtung, Aue. 
25, 1899) thatthe lines quoted by Diog: Sic, III. 65 are part of this oan 

a ‘Be be, ra ew Tle TarTes TpieTnplat “iti. A verb is evidently 
wanted in the protasia, wail Mr, Goodwin's Ger ia Ro far justified. Ti may be 
alpler to rewl va yale as one word tTawer=eriayray, ‘Translate ‘as three 
cuts Welt rehoules, ee glinll cn celebrate you uh bhieeyenrly feativats’ Kor 
the ctimitruction -réaverr G00 tpla x74 ‘ent Into two, theres‘ of. Thooer, ix, 
25 % peas abros ceriPyn ssi... were rapide oéve obew. On the dis- 
momberment of Dionysus-Zagrene see Prollor, he p 686 ay, Roselur, 
Anafihel, Lenten, po LG7. The nuniber of parta ints whieh Dionysns was 
divided js: it is true given hy the authorities aa seven (Lobeck, 2 yleophoemus, 
p, 557), but » (lifferent tradition, will have been followed: or established hy 
the Hytn-writer, who seems to have wished to account: for the ely 
memes. i. = 

4—fi, 7. [tis impossible to deny, with Maasa, Ir thet these veries are 
alternatives; of. vol. xy. p. 00, | 

10. éwitefoyuerot, Rulinken deméndeil ériiyfjpevoy, comparing Dion. 
va SO. A-slightar alteration would be deryQopéngs. 185 the MSS: vary 


= 
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DemMeTER: 


This Hyman had ontil the present year receive but lrithe recent 
attention. Sines Blichelor’s separnfe etition in L860, wo have hail Geimoll’s 
my 1836, bat little invgacinetiteratnre, the Wiest important being Ludwich’s 
anicle Nowe Jehrt. f. Lhd ASTD p. 308 ag. to whichsmay be added the 
contribution of Wackernagel Rhemm Mus, 1589 p. 641, and Bloch Pidologus, 
1802 p. 65. Wegener's long study PAdologug UTH p 227 wos sterile 
attempt ab recoustriction The programmes, collected up bo 1850 by Gemoll 
aire not helpful. We have now the very useful edition by Vittono Puntons, 
Bologna 1596. From the editor's critical method and aims I have expresseil 
my dissent in the Clessior! Heriew, Now, 1896, but T recognise with gravtule 
ig conservative text and exhanative variorum commentary, and ii the 
prolegomena I have profited by muny acute observations. The latest account 
uf the myth ia by Leo Bloch, in Roscher's Lericon pp, 1254—1397) (Kom 
und Demeter), Ishoulid mention also a work of very different quality, Mr. 
Patet’s profownl aml beaotiful éssay ov Demeter in his Greek Shudies, Oxtort 
1845, Mr Farnell’s recent Cults 4f Creel States deals with Hoeate (vol. 11), 

The Hymn to Demeter is contained in a single document, Criticism 
of this Hymn therefore is an o «different footing bo that of the 
others, and ot ite freest; if the Mosquensis.contained nothing else, baud 4 
could hardly be ast to re, Fortunately we are able to eontral and ascertain 
(Me peculinrities of the MS. by comparison with the rest through the greater 
part of the other hymna This has been done in Parts T. and TL to which 
I may refer the render, For comvenienve I repeat here thy conelusion there 
arnved at, The Mesquénsis was seen to be a MB of iiJepondent origin, 
containmp a large percentage of peculiar readings, Tt tind been deeply 
oorrmpted in the course of transmission anid presented many voces nihili’ and 
impossible forms, some slightly corrected, but most m thetr tative rotighness, 
Oiniseiona owing lo bomeoctelouton were frequent. [nstaness of prose cormp 
tion are sich as Sena: Lor yralencs, extycouas for reyrjqopa:, duredée’ for 
Suewkeye, dx ut) ton Sa for dxAiir’ ebb, dar dusjraw for éxiBnropes, veotydcay 
dyxadwpyw fur weatp\tos fyeador Pye. See vol, xv. p. Le3-5. That 
similar depravation had attacked Min the Dermeter-hymn we know from the 
passage 410 sy. which existe nearly identically in: Hesiod Uheog. 351 9 Ip 
the Hymn the fllowing corruptions are séon to have taken place + jdere for 
podeia, pyosucry for pyAdGoors, wxeply for aocupen, axaragTy for deaery, 
sakatavpy for yaafaupn, Moreover in Hines that are unguaranteed by any 
extemal evidinee Hiere are impessible an unmetrical words, 12-xmdce tr, 
224 dayhotner, 261 walqoesa (for reljca), ZT givavEijcove’, 200 wriea, 
$5t) dperoueny, Thin chameter of Mois tHierefore, as one might expoot, thu 
game in Demeter as io the other Hymn, Enoerlation therefore, hata 
procexd upon these fines and expect to find smal! omissions atl gross 
umeojeealid corruptions, to be healed with a free hamid. 

10. Gavpaotiv yar won wthay rere waco iSeaGax “Tore ie. retarmed 
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by Puntoni and no doubt ean be translated, Goodwin's +o ye liowever gives 
s for more witnral and Homeric turn, and the alteration is insignificant, 


12. 13. Tot wai dco /ifys Exatow edpa éFereduwes 
adidse + dbun mig 8 otipains etpbe frepbe wr.X. 


wywder (Rulinken), anmoerr (Laid wiels) etuoker tee (Goodwin) are all too far 
from thé text: «wdefay (Mitscherlich) might stand, if it were cstalilishod 
thint the word js ased of the heals of other flowers hesulo the poppy. The 
solntion howwver, is given by Tyrrell's e@f* Bier’ d8ps} ( Termathenun, le. 
p. 54); the emendation preserves every letter of the MB. even to the 
cireumfox upon @, The syllable fq fell out, as many sytinbles have in M. 
sie vil, sy, p 144, Crasia as Tyrrell abserves is not to be tabooed In epor; 
ef. 227 web, Hesiod, Theny, 447 €F dkdyor Bpsace wal ex moda pelova Barer, 
Ar. Pas. 12S? wabyéevay darareny (Kinkel, Ape. Grae, Pragmenta, T 70). 

Vor the construction é&e% éfer, ©5990 210, That M here: manum 
emenilatricen experta est’ i renily too munch for Baumeister to ask us to 
bes lie ve. | 

if. Nugiov dy qwebiow, Tani sorry to see that the Hohappy sugeestion 
velarov nr pécoaroy for Nieiow iv retained in thw Inet edition éf Prefler's 
finch, Mythologie, p, T3580, 3; no support is given it in Bloch’s: article, 
iltheugh bt plonsed Baumeister anil is gravely nearutered by Biicheler anid 
GCemoll. The professional eritie is sn hisuffernhle creature; he avenges his 
own ignorance on the document So this Hyun ia to be deprived of ita one 
geugmrphical indication because there was more than one Nyssa, andl Gemoll 
qjects Evpery from Ap, 251 and 291, the onrliest mention of the ame di 
Greek literature, because the connotation af the term i \evrtaii. Why. 
Hob banish “EAAds from the Wied, and iy short bring all historical documents. 
down to the lovel of the oritic’s intelligeice ? Topogmphy is snerificed -with 
oqually light Ieark at ©. 00 by Wolf, who torned Laptevin dpéare inte wap 
Pele ppeare and the clamey gash is accepted by most editors, 


22,23 ofS wy daveray obs flinraiw dell paren 
Heoveey hovity of} dy\adeapwot eXaias, 


Neither gods nor nim nor olives heard her ory, for the firat two wore far 
aft, and the trees were deaf, 1 venture to differ from Professor Tyrrell and 
many, oritics, who consiter the introduction of troes in this context impossible, 
The participation (or non-participation) of Nature in wena feelings is 
frequently assumed in Latin poetry, see Kelogues, i: 38, x. 18, and many 
pirallels given by Forbiger. Our poesent pases stmply proves: that the 
holion # earlier than one \isunlly BU Data I find fonurra wae Of this view 
aml the English translator Robert Lacs, who pamfully renders 


Alas} nor god nor man would: hear her ery, 
whilst een the grove itself denies reply. 
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OF the conjectures for datas, T can only say, with great respect for their 
leoried authors, thai one iy worm: than the other Puntoni relieves me from 
mentioning then, . 

Olives-are natural features of any Mediterranean landscape ; Prosexpine 4 


flowers graw in the fielda among them. Tlie epithet dyAaocaprros needs no. 


justification (y 115 48 it is used of apple-trees) but it is yeeuliarly appro- 
printe to the wlossy black olive-berry whet ripe 


24° el pi) Mepoaioy Ovyarip drekd ppoveoura 
dsep &€F detpoy. 


Wackernagel’s of for ef un) CBheim Mus, 44, p. 191) is most unnecessary 
und lias not bem accepted, 

47, Lagree with mest editors in accepting Hermann’s lacuna here; the 
omission of the actual cry, and the necessary antecedent to é° put the case 
outside. the limits of tose to be noticol below. The sense required seems 
to he ‘when ale saw the light leiving her, jynre pew Depredony, hyyear & 
dpéeow wapucherl,’ 

46, cit’ aloe Tig TH enpTumes myypeAag Ader. The repetition of rH 
froma. 44 and the somewhat nusial accent are effective. Harman's common- 
place ofé€ ti clovow tH was preferred by editors nti) Gemoll, The 
principle of anomalin should play «far greater part than tt achially does m 


hl-Ot GAN ore 6) dccary of éxqhulle Gawodig ‘Har, 
Herero of Exar), cékay cy yelperoip tyovea, 
eal pa of dyypeddoven Erot hare Gawnody re 
rirvia Sqienp, Spnpipe, dyraddepe, 
ric Gear otpariay 32 Oyyrav dréperray 
jomace epeedivay cal cov ploy jjeaye Oupdy ; 
horas yap yxove’, atap ove Thor abGadpoiocr 
be ves Spr oh 8 @ka Neyo womepréa warra. 
ive Gp" tin “Ectrnt rHv & ode jeeiBera pide 
"Pelng jixepoy thepiryp, AA Gea cov auTiy 
HIE’ alboutias alba beck xepets Eyovern 


This passage is treated hy Puntoni, introd. pp. 8-2, His diseuavion 
contains many scute observations by which.1 have profited. He aunlyses and. 


refutes the suggestions of modern scholars with murohi success, but towards 
the aithor of the Hymn bis attituile is too much that of the giadice istruttere 
‘pwwiting 4 prisoner ta reconcile hig inconsistent statements, Such legal criteria 
lave no applicition to literature at all, much Jess to o composition of the 
native atul the age of this Hymn, The difficulties of this Moonte-epede tre 
concerned principally with dyyekdoura v.53 and eet 6° eam Adyeo eypepréa 
narra BS. The role that, Hecate plays in thiy Hymn is aa reyards the 
development of the action, nseless: ing 1 joatly ohserved hy Puntoni, p. 9, 
Her introduction both lene and 435 ay ja donbtless dag to the formal oan- 
Ra 
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secrated, story as actually represented in the Mysteries, and here Twill refer 
to the acute ail subtle observations (fp. 0) inavhich Pustoni shows how a ¢on- 
doemtod story may fetter n poet who puts it ito litemmry form, Critics how- 
ever have not boon willing-tonprept this negative view of Hecate, and have 
tried in this passage lo emend or interpolate so as to muke her offer practical 
wivice to Demeter. ‘Tho majority, following Hermann, nim an omission 
afi $8 tn which noreferency tis Heling should be contained: "T knew nothing, 
lat Helios will tell you's avin, dpyeiéovee in 58 ix objected Wy bacanse so 
dypyeXia ia polually given; Uierefure feyys Olovera, dywardoica are projpesed. 

Pwill liielly state iy ewneview. Herate, for all that her introduction 
tite the pean tnay be due ty the myth, i# given a certain @éoy by tho peat 
She tf an afficious, well-meaning, ninse-like person, inetficacious, but anger 
to offer assistance; the diguitied and scrions Dumoter ignores her entirely, 
Heeate now has an dyyedia, nows, to offer: she is one of the two beings who. 
hear! KRerws first sliriok : and this important information she comes to rive, 
Hiw natural voluhility howdvor induees her to pub the curt hofure the hors, 
anil setialy ler own curiusity befire giving ler information concisely *O) 
Demeter, whe laa carrie! off Persephone? Pheart the ery, Wut that's all 1 
know | yoi) are certain te huve the best and latest information’ To which 
Hie duiglitir of Ria venchsafed po mrwer, hut tacitly nilowad ber to ge 
with lor on the tet of her journey, 

To give this sens to v. 5S one must constrag Keys 82 coi warra squep- 
rea [eivas|, E say thot to thoe all things are immediately manifnat for, eariain). 
I think that thiero ia no exsantinl difflmity im ao diing, though wo doubt 1 
niy auirthe people famine with the wll view Not the leat pull Vevratiadse 
that a genoine atl iligputable value is put upun.aea—a word (hit hoe 
yet a atunibling-block om mont other interpretations, 

To object that Meonte only foand Demoter on the ninth day is surely to 
iIntrxluee comaiderations eutirely foreign to this sort of literature; on the 
other hand it iam real objection to the msual lacuna that it hivolves: the 
situntion of Demeter, a auperior pediess, depenling for counsel arpon an 
iiferor, Pints The abjertion tiat Horute disappears from the moment of 
findiny Helios ti] te feturn of Persephone is aguin fhlse iy auelia contest, 
If we wre to peliew the poem to the condition: of an ordinary taly, the 
eltivition i that Denwher having vainly sought Wither and thither for wight 
tlays, on the ninth belakes bereelf to the laut meott of the Homenc world, 
the all-eewing Helios, sifequan! alike of howhande andl mothers, and. on her 
way thither ja mnt by the BUTEA 1 final Tes y Hecate, _ 

PD trust that these considerations niay commend themselves lo Signor 
Ponteni: J can hanlly expect that they, or any other anpument will avail to 
recall tie disniemiborment of the poem. On the construction og ray Eye ed, 
vol iw. po 288, Down. 0, | 

nul caradipreral, 71 érorcey, The seo pero slime Fe pessthly rernl 
Ruhoken euvenliel «arpaidpacet, drwres. T]he snr if the cerry is 


1 py ont Fae Ae yen rqpepria edera | Mikey De miler eel ee) eee’ Gemmete) | Micrwniiiiil 
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hinntly an error af sense (as Jet. xxix. 3 vol. xv. pp 208), einee lier the 
subject ia very close; Ong tmmt lock rather to a ecribes-tandency bo separate 
niljoinine vowels, ag. K S2 #pyear Epyetany, VS wepearjoens pepleaijreris. 
Karatépecs: then linving become waratdpacra:, ororrey, followed anit, 
Somewhnot siroilarly Ap. T1 Tay, arigyjow mow (voloxv.. po 2iD) | 

G4. aifeooal pe Cede ob -orep. ‘This is Luitwioli's excellent canjectirm 
(Nene Jaheh Ph. LST}, p35) lor Sees Seep: tho other conjectures. callocted| 
in Pimtoni, are unsatisfying; best in sense ia Peorlkamp's Pedy (eos, hut like 
the Dateh schoo) generally it leaves entirely out of account the evilencn ol 
the document, This is amply recognised by Luiwich; @eioimep pave Geos 
inrep. 
55, dul Série | Adayer os Ta mpora Sudrprya Saabs erirytry. 
Tiway las been altered into type and r4497—wonecessarily it woulil seem, for 
We ens ‘ahout honour, le lath by lot even as the partition was mado i 
very presy. J woul! take ddl os part of the following verb, whether (Aayay 
or ome ather (for TANeyver may lave cone from 87), anc separate! from at by 
Unesia: rie would thi he the diimet aecuaitive, anil dedi possess thie 
quasi-intensive. sense * fist, Hizht,’ Bor tia order of the word cf Toe (pp. 
T4 awhi be shy ya | “Dpar eadAleopas atidor diverie elupirvetes, 

87. roiy peravadetas (sin) THe PNMAa ye Kolpapay elpee. Pinte voutures 
on die af hie rire conjectures, petavaceracim > it 76, Lat worry to say, wholly 


unnéeessary, anil Che difftcultios ratsed.na to this. part of the [ron are, prime 
mooushine "The puurely clorical correction of Voss pweraractas shall 
veatiuly Ta VAN. 

00. Iaptents bpdiri 60er LSpelorro modirai. For the motre of dpaars 
of. below, 101, wadaryendi teadlyrves, nul Lo Hothi'd colloetion on £2 Sah. 
The difficulty that Pintens fpo SG) fecle at the dative is mired ye al Tmmory: suede 
later on tpAr. 17S gery dpa wuciy On Welle wap Gein bpéars T line 
sywken above: I find nmexpocted ietstance i) Baumeister, whose words 
Jeservo all publicity, * Neque oumnime erin diligeitis eee vhletnr, voeen 
Hiticllem oxplicatu Mapferg pro corrupta vel interpolata habure’ Si tie 
evi ater, 

105. whBE. Sdycores | ekuite ; Evila quvaiers («.7.A. li borg ‘held ne 
eertuin that this active form (Mea Gpp. 510 awed Std pone sing.) canny hie 
weed In fe Deuter ere, Viwa's eDwaeas, supported minong uther forme in the 
Lex. hy wiAPETIL, lp. Riel. iv. foe. aul Orroded punts @2 25 seein: bolter 
than Permann's kre, whieh reste-anly on 20 te ov eirrag | dapwa 
iBarirovg wol is graphically farther from: weeds; the vilalile ma [hn 
GnSieea! 53) was omitted doubtless frou the effect af the Iintma, dlure 
or let purallel pre Theta, 1855, éapvas 6 nO parce arueude fpdrae, 
where Burgk youll Alpacas, Sagwde the coming of Dom = 190, the variants 
qeipg wwynts b 450), Aristoph: By: 101, eararyedds K for wavayedis, 

119. vdeo the: tives dere quracemy fyhirrepaey M. By an iota Fontnin 
himlortl thie time (C4. Heriumin’s coreectiots = yypuat péy al Oryrotes for jie 
fanprotes, Hes. They, VO2) Fag the pores tietioal ‘nad of afrires cf. vol, xv. 
p 8k, ond Theor xxii 54 yaipe foie’, Stig deol, I ahonlil be inclined 


— ae 
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ty shop rexvan QA’, aiteves €ore; yuvaixior (yitrepiav: Dionmeter does gob 
know the girts names, and aiidresses them by such Uesoriplion ya alae gon 
yive:) "ear children of wonjen, whasnevor ye be,’ 

122, Boe Ener y' dvop! ori, Fonlein's Aner hue bewn wiely mocepte! 
und is retained by Puntoni. It provides fer the metre, and tho cormuytion 4 
Hob unlike thst of aébys for aij of Ay. 76. SUll se Demeter je called Au 
already inline 47 it sesms-hbetter that here slice should ipavetit av opt Tawt 
which was not one of her teal names; ler story-idSulse, her name wheyhl be 
false also. But the tiabtter is settled by Hisicl’s lw, Opp, B56, Bt ny, 
iprat 3é wax), Gavaroro foreipu, wliere Sing is plainly an mljoetive, The 
Hinguistic conneetion between the Hymis and Hesiod is palpable, ef the 
statisties in Francke'y dissertation quoted below; the listinf Gooaniies, 418 ay: ; 
and Herm. 36, 0 literal paroly of Opp 303. The necessary gey was-supplied 
by Bronek. | 


125 «4, , a poly Erreeran 
ni Hom Bopwovée xaréoyetov, evila yuvaines 
jréepov eréSyray dohhees, Hbe eal adzol 
ceirvor emnpTuvarte sapa Tpupierta HOF. 


ft is 0 diffieult question whether Hermann'y Lociiia afer 127° 
necessary, On the whole T think we may gee in thy passe only on 
compression ‘of the iastin] Mrnvila (A432 2150, 547,40 £ 346 Apollonius 7, 
LID) if we compare tho general elliptical style af this Hymn} cy. here the 
bller vupaicey ace first mentioned when they disembark, 317 fs edad is sat 
af Zeus while his wetual words are not given, 440 x7. we havo the remarkalile 
coubiruction peboe b¢ of xoupny «<A. whore both verbs bard Coghow [iZius] 
itd qwapea patpt |wereev] arc sever, 


TSi we e@Ouinr: Towi}ey- ope O avr OKTEIPATE mOvpIE 
Tpopparcay Pika Tikra Téeww mpoy dana Trooper 
are pos nie yuvaiwos: 


Here on the other hint the MS, reading con hardly be constrnud, thioagely 
Bouin and Puntont prot it. Odereipare cannot by any streteli govern seep | 
Cobet's 2u0t 0 alt’ efrare is mere patob-work, awl Ruhnken's +d 
mprobable in the constriction, apart from the lateness of enply. « tise af the 
word, A lacuna therefore eontaming: thy idea “aul tell fae,” seems wartes 
‘ip tote dé por cadiag dorobijxare Ippa wiflwuas (ef. 14); in: this-ense: 
swpoppovems Which hanlly muite alere(pare woulil (qunlify vrobijeare. Bailes 
thi hotnoeuteleuton Of ray snppewel wiGeapas it is possible that < ca elan 
atl pédpore bul todo with the omission of nm tine: ‘The omission of aie’ 
has been proposed, hut the nppreNt metrical ilifficulty of roefee id in: ite 
lawinar, 

144, wai) fpya Suadijoasus years. Vow's iéeanfemus yuvaieas 
(Hes Opp G4 tpya bidaceieras) is exeellot iu seme and not farther from 
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ihe MS. than tle ascertained curmptions of M. Of the other saggestiune 
Bothe's Scabpjerarus (with yorusxds) is porhape thir best, Mhough a@pety 
(Herm. 29, 419) and ite compounds do uot seem to contain the sinse of 
‘Oversee, | 

157. ward wpw@rietoy brary. Tgnarra’s occas accepted by Voss | 
well refuted by Franke Getoll, whose conjecture Twill not, Nola, returns 
to the charge, That eupirlatives Ocessiqnally tike two litiinitions 1 0 
woll-known finet, see Kullimer-Blass, ip), 554, Ammerk. and wparietoy ovary 
isus well established as. G\ow@taros odaq 6 442. | 

205, 4 i) of wai Erecra pelvorepor abader dyryais: ‘wlio, 12. Lattilss, 
pleased her liumour bven afterward,” that ie Demeter continued to find relief 
in Tambe’s company, Bilchelor’s dpyj ia not only prosaic, but meorrect, for 
Demeter’ niood altered econsidurably before long. Of Tambe, who was 
Demeter's companion ay long as slie remains! jn Celeua® house it. would be 
just) to say “she pleased: her afterwards also, not merely for the moment, It 
is easy to understand that Voss’s ela’ Eoprais did uot find favour with 
Rulinken: 'Opyj is post-Homoric,’ but it ocenrs in Henod ated frequently in: 
the next aye, see the Lexx., awl oft for the sense of ‘mom, hiomour’ Pyrtaeis 
L1, 8 eb 3 dpe dbaye dipyadeov worduon, Simonites, Amorg: 7, 11, opyne 6 
ddAde” GANolyy Eyes, 41 yatry puducr Covce Toaury yin | oyna Thepgnis, 
213, Kupre, didans xata wapray enletpepe wroret hor illos | dpyhv cunpioyor 
Were! exagros fyen 215 [ow taroe deryne toys FoAvwAdKeY tA, SIZ 
yiverKon ope het Exaotos exes, ol 4, W050, 1072, WTR T find ne 
Jiffioulty in the double dative; it is a clear case of the oggjaa «ud Shoy wal 
népor, commover no doubt with the accusative, but cf @ 129 dfBou &¢ of dole 
xepaiy (del). A 24 Gdn! abe “Arpeidy “Ayaucuvom fubave Cupp. cl. the 
variant, N &2 nije ody Geds EuSare Cupa, Bent 221 cysoueren Ge joer Gyanpt. 





211, keFaption 3 deine ivexey wokuretma one 
THot be poopy Hpye eut@rng peTaverpa. 


Mr. ‘Tyrrell justly objecta ta Vous's emefy ns a propestanous substrate 
for frexer; oven Baumeister’ eansidlereil 1) ‘paulo longins a litterarnm 
ductibus recedewtem.’ ‘Olas Freep senitnes poertionlarly: eouiil "te aave the 
rite,” that is: primarily the @eperor of 207 am) secondly the vituwl of Ube 
listorical mysteries, The other expediqnt, Fronke's wie for rok fs alinost 
as violent, and the compound epithen well-cstablished, of Apollonitts, i. 
1125, 2051, iv, 1060, Mi Tyrrell’s own evexeer for Evexer 18 Tore than 
ingenious; but why aboull we complicate the situation by muking Demeter 
poor the xexcer from one cup into nnother? She drank ix simply; @rze, 28 
the-varions other accounts of the story lave i (anll el Hippocr, Acut. 39 ol 
é wal kuxeora emia) 3 any su hatitute for ¢rewey muat= ere, os Voss 
yeruurks. 1 am surprised, considering the souniness of the line that no one 


———! 





Aa xheby (UNS) talon U-seial jhvie of ids fie A dm Cer, Tim, cotmap. aldol, efits, Thiel, 
Hyfan's vocabulury are gitew ly K, Framcke, 1881. 
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(except now Pimtoni; whose discussion pp, 60, 61 is ourreat thoetoh tewd eel y 
wordy), haz made-a facuna, ¢.g,-— 


terien 1) be haPoven Béray Osu erler dere, 


or some other line safticient to set up homounteluaton, 

227, Cpa xol wir éodere xd Mr, Monro ati Sig, Puntoni inde- 
pendently keep @péyrw and eat: the nhrupiness is Hot intolernble, and for the 
crasis see on v, 12 Mr. Avar's (Claence! Kerio, 1SiMi, Nov, podss) Aipeyrd pier 
1a no better than any of the other alterations, aad his palucagrapliy le Hlusory, 


228 ay, obs! dp’ erqdainas Sydnceras 000" terorayyiy, 
olda yap derirouov uiya déprepey idardpoio 
vida 6 drnhuetys crokuenwovos ga O dav epurpar, 


Ruhnken's érqwedy in 298 secs certain, el Herm. 37... The eonjectayes 
for theraoi introduce words Which do. tot exist, and morwovor Hive he 
aalisfactory gense Jn tha Oleseiced Aeriem, P8935, Febrnary, p.13, say peated 
that feroraypsgy and thoréuor the *under-cutter’ ani the “woodeutter ’ were 
puriphrases for 2apeers or wxokyE, the worm, and that Dotieter rourantecd 
Metangm's child against this malaily, Of Aratus O59 oxmdyxes | Kelvoy 
Toly xahéover pehaivys Evrepa yaine, Hesinil’s déptoimos ‘snail,’ ddoreny 
‘outtle,” fipe ‘ant Theonr. sii 95 Motrouow “rash,” and the eqliets 
Rous troddyoio, Hes Op, 501, yerordeoe PbppnKes, Apollonina, iy, 1453. 
The forms of the wondls eworagronr, deretonaro, UAoTouote Keer unurantord 
by tho Fingle, ‘Arr iTopow, dpreréuven etc, are known frovy other places 
(Vv. Lexx) in the sense of “antidote” but dyritopow was chosen: here doutit= 
less for the verbal antithesis to Uhoropoio, '] know mh CONnter-cnttey js 
thy ‘woodoutter’ fqrordupoy is thie pert, and most ‘he es areei teal, 
Adjeetivon in -ror doubtless ran In the sctibe's head, For sibetantive uyul 
uiljective ef. dgdidiw (Monro, fTemeric Francmar, $245, 1). 

256. oir ob» girow Ban of Gnotipens. Anwirnp. Hermann’ lacuna, 
and his supplement of ite pyptpos to 286 wre generally accepted, und are an 
oxeellont rustanes of the method, , | i 

240, Aadlpa Qldcar eurdow, Autlad biO\nup Weathered Rulinkety wal 
Hermatin, and seems first to hinve roused the MNpcION Of Spitzer, Zanoe 
otis at I 244 coud &) for didsy, but T am disposed to think MeO pa ow AdOimn 
ter too violent on alteration Herd, wy yyneh mare 80 KpiAba diop, Ig 
MiOpa impossibie? Tt is trne int [L veenrs Howlers olse but in. iloubstdul 
fragment of Euripides (1117 Dinil v.25), but why mayit nok bo farmesl on 
the analogy (perliapa fulde) of xfyp Oey, aud duc, KpUbe wade Ro = £)... 
TNR tplya (Kulliner-Blaas IL. PL SUMS) | =) iva epee, xe xt 

258. pajxsoror dabys, The probability is eitha 
Viess'§ exywector, of, Hes, Opp, 283, but T shoul) tke 
writer did pot intomd fjecoror daglne as y 
aagTaTo OF yeye, 





inly vtrong in fever cof 
'o feel certain dhat the 
superlative of ey’ dob and 
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“67. ¢uravtycove’. eerdfove" Lenarra, Ilgen. The word must result 
Per . Lill 
from ciwuiFng’, Le. euniége’ corrected; cf. 261 ronjoaca=rolaa, 422 


dkariotysakary, 4. Operopery = Sewn and vol. xv. p. 268, a@ became 
av in obedience to a common law, ef. vol. xv. 7. 289. and Herel: i. 111 ovraw- 
Mowrras fiw auvadieavra. The meaning of 265—207 1 not likely, failing 
hew materials, to be satisfactorily made out; Matthise’s alterution of ér 
wAgPAocri ints "A@ywalmer will be admitted to merely heighten the 
conic, | 


2) a@aparacs Oyyrotaw drecap cai yappa térv«ral. 


The line as it stonds labours uniler two Uefects> (T) the aheonre of 
copula or other connection between Havearosy anil Gryrorom, (2) hyper- 
nmotry, imless Svecap be read asa dissyllable. The former difficulty has heen 
met in two ways: («) by altering adardras to d@ardtor (Stoll); this 
allows the genitive to depend on wéyeoroy of the line before, bat 1t gives but 
4 mediosre sense, Demetar's magnificent boast that she is the holp wnd joy 
of gods and men, Olympus and earth (os the Hymn proves) equally dependent 
an her, 18 watered down te the undignified contention that she is the most 
useful divinity to men, (i) @eyroiow is altered to @pireig 7’, and this I 
incline to accept, both for the sake of the sens, and as herng a far pligliter 
palacographical change than. the alteratian of dative to pemitive, | 

"Opeiap romuins. With @myrois + preceding we have to sean ip 2. —j 

whethor thig is beat done by leaving dvecap fel quel, or hy writing it dveap 
(Tigen’s proposal), i: 4 qwatter pertiaps best left to etymiologista, In the 
Oxford text Mr. DD. B. Monta, fllowing Schulze, GQvcrestiones Ajrieee, po 228, 
wrote dreap, and in this 1 should agquiesce. 
‘Two attenrpts to give deeap its natoral full yalue of . —_, vie, Mr, 
'Tyrrell’s dveap «dpa rerveras ond Mr Agar’s érerap xai woke yippa, have 
‘nisei) an interesting controversy upon the legitimacy of the lengthening of 
le 40) thesis by position in the Classieaw! Fenew for Dec, 1496, Feb. and 
Apel, 1897. The question it i evident does not-anse directly 1f Gryrots + 
be accepted, and eo faras these two émoudations ure concerned the evidence 
is not suificiently strong ty rule them owl, The examplis given by Mr. Platt 
from Hesiod alone (Le April, 807, p. 154) amply cover then, atl between 
the greater Hymns and Hesiod there ix, as I have noticed ony, 122, con- 
siulerablo counestion, As ita mamtained that thie lengthening of tho 4th 
thesis is (atal/y absent from post-Homeric writers, 1 may quote Matra, 35. 
) pden iyGdy obea zd Acumdy wal) pedaw vide For the rest. Mr, Tyrrell's 
cap pe, though TOMA nl wy pilica bli palaeographicatly, is aie inuprobable 
enbstitute fur the fmiliar ype; Mr, Agora homustich does not require 
consideration. | | 

279. Fardai be copay xaterjroOa mpyovy., Rulinkey anbatituied the 
sugular, which no doubt ts correct, and te followed by Bitchdlur anil Gervall, 
The latter however quotes # remark from Franke that to the writer of the 


— 
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hymn «avreriroGer may have scented a plum!; with this [I entirely agree, and 
would refer to v. 351. 

_ 28), “EXaveow is not ‘impossible* (Gemoll) but only a false frmation 
CL Smyth, Jonte Dialect, p. 535. Somewhat similarly Apoll, 120, the aerihes 
give us the ommetrion! Aopen, The washing was nob uinecessary, 85 Luodwiel 
(NJ, jf. Ph. 1879 p. 807) thinks; the child rmist have been coverod with 
wood-ash, The sisters only performed Donieter's usnal’ functions, 

206, wokumelpora Aadr, UoAowe(pora aguin is a false-apic formation: 
48 deoreipav = boundless, wokwrelpov = many-bounde(l, wide, (So Voss), 
Nokvrapova which Gemoll prints lacks any probability. 

G25, rysdg ie «' ePéXorro er’ dbaveroiow fidofur. 'EOédocTe 
survived Rulinkeo and Igen, but moved the just indignation of Hermann, 
who substituted ev FAusro, and Peorer at the oud of the line from 444 This 
armugelent though since accepted is by no meuns binding; ¢@éAor~vo muy be 
tore nutnilly explainal 23 having supplanted an original SéAorre, A 31D 
for Gy Boderas Taz, 5. wy, Ven. Vat, My havo 6) e@évce: on 28éXNovre a 234 
Bodtec@e ow 387 there is no sich gloss “E@éNorro thon may result fron 

fe Nod 
we Jodocro, | 

337. amo fohou yepaevros. Ax» Voss pointed out, dao ia tho preposition 
in the game. phrase 6 56 Hes, ‘Theeg, 653. tut it does pol s00m thermfure 
obligatory here, Where a change is so slight iL is more prudent ty link te 
the trudition. Hes. They 652, 65, Uhe MSS. vary between fora anil iord = th, 
G60 trd without variant, | 


4 WE be! arAjror 
Epyae Gedy waKapoy pytirero Boudin. 


1h face of 46° err airAsrew T must confess to boing helpless: the metre as 
wellas the sense of dy" arapraw defy explauntion- probably in ea" askyjraw 
we have one of M.s characteristic corruptions, but in the abssnee of wyother 
source Th is hopeless to expect one conjecture to outweigh another: The 
earlier attempts are collected by Tgew.’ In the next lie however we mny 
seo some light; the line is unmetrical, and ax Meobs in 825 has combed the 
loi of ._, so here the same synigesis has removed — —; in 825 Valckenar. 
restored waryp, here alter paxcpow insert ereyepor, yakeror or # siuilur 
word; ‘she was deyising in her mind an evil thing against the deeds of the 
hlesed Goda' Tho ingenuity of Ignarra’s dpyrfeica far fpryoiy Oewn eserves 
ucognition. As to tho referonce in ii [80 corrected oul of 98" T incline 
apuinst Matthiae and Baum. to give it to Demeter el, ¥, 27. Persephone 
‘Innocent character was not given to revenge, | | 

B40. epesevedi, This spelling is the vulgate at 1 572 where however 
the MSS. dose g say aoey VOlgs ago Vibes By, Me P Pa Mo corm: have 

















* mate's deweyier fh one ol the bet. To dp dratras | pe por Sreproepyyde, whiuh huge 
the ere of 7k ahord in the conenteteee Tali) | ever Hauvette rightly conmders late. 
tho opigram ap. Steph. Byz, ae Godpues! ree 
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épéBerbi; Lea. Theog. 669 only “Vy has epipeope. With Franke I lave 
reabored the euroet form, | 

451) «apewer, YT bave littly doubt what this word is original. A 
onrrection wueh us stadear = Grea) or Deruunn's Ajfee would. be emy, bot 
aych un mothod ends by divesting documents of tlicir linguistic value > cf y. 
270 above, and Aphr. 280 (vil. av. p. 205) The writer may Jiave juetifiod 
himself by the epic examples nanally quoted, Hes Sout 44 wade payys, 
BORD prneripes (as) & duubes adficar Kos raven aéPkow, where the MB. 
vidence i all but evtirdy in favour of the nominative | 

I66. eyyene?a. Tlie catlior editors kept this form, the later folie 
Hermann (quoted from Franke) in reading eyijoretoa. It te safor to Nieauvs 
wiint the MS. gives us. CE in gener) Bergk’s nute on Sappho fr. 21 (2 Lut 
ed: 4, vol Gis po 96). 


orl a ‘aivap iy avras 
poze aoxxop tbtame duryery Hedepbea Rett py 


“These words have tortired and been tortured ly every interpreter: since 
Ruhnkon confessed his ignorance. The vse of the worl vepdy is woll put 
out in Voss's long note; but his conclusion that rmprjeas here = rporayaryopevos 
‘iirawinw her to hint’ is singularly inconsiatent. ‘The word as we know it has 
two suuses; (1) to-distribute (2) to handle, whether literally, the bow, ete., or 
figuratively, of the ynindl, to "turn over, examine.’ ‘The sense of distribution, 
with or without the alteration of dupig for dpi € is proposed by Santon, 
Hermann, Fraike, and arquieseal in by Baum, and Gomoll The Greek is 
possible, but the interpretation introduces an idua youlbe foreigu to the story, 
ihat Hades shared the pomegmnaty with her, We have further a view 
(lating from Matthiae and which ts suggested’ by Liddell and Seotl and 
appareotly approved by Prof Tyrrel! (hs, p. at) that ropes 18 absolute, 
and=wawrives, This rests upon Horod, Ww. 125 vwopevetes oUN oLT@ catpeor 
pévors Tobe Aapeioy, When Plato, Cratylus, 411 D,aaysel be Bauder heyronary 
wavrdwaas Sydoi yore exéyere wal paynow’ To yap vayaw Kal oxoweiv 
ratvér, fe tacane by oxareiw "search, tun) over, in the primary senso of 
rouay, A third view assnmes a topos, and that the verb dupivepar 
[Agsoligl. fr. 207, Nauck) = surroand, clasp, The word would suit 4 nurse 

handling” «a baby, but hardly apphes to a grown-op women. | 

For myself I can only explain voysjoras ne governing xoxKor or poriyy 5 
‘)ianiling it about her. Aidoneus no sooner receives the news of the will of 
fas, than he thinks of the pomegranate which will servo hin enil {rom 
‘smiles with his eyebrows’; Wegener followel by Gemoll ix plidnly wrong in 
patting Persophone’s eating the pips into the past, for why should thie 
circumstance. be mentioned here !); Persephone jumps up in a transport, 
while Te! handling’ (is, steuithily reaching for 1 and opening it) a pime- 
grauale ‘about, that is virtually belind, "her, privily, gives her a few pips to 
eat. Adéoy again i of course Mepeeddvys, 80 15 not bo rouse her suspicion, 





: a 
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not “Epyaleo, who hal no personal interest in the mdjnege. Paowtoni's 
discussion /p. 40, 41) & interesting and clear, but goes off inte the vague as 
aim ma Th leaves the actial iiterpretation Of ewpde, Perseplione’a acequnt of 
the incident (411 »7,) ia naturally and properly diffayent Uy that given: here, 
Aetnally, tm her exaltation, she pail no attention to the pomegranate paps. 
questioned by Demeter she remembers that Aides did put it inte her mouth, 
amlnot ut her wish; butthere was-no-sort of struggle. Any other eriticwem 
id forensiy an) inapplicable: 

380, Ruhlinken’s objection to the propriety af comparing Demeter tom 
Janes isa lapse of perception commoner i other eritics His contemporaries 
quoted X 460 of Amtromache.. 

S00, ef 62 araca. I may be allowed to point out the superiority of Mr, 
Goodwin's re wagcao over the vulgate & érace, inasmuch ns ib takes account 
of the + in wraé¢e. How does Puntoni get his 4 a) ro, rakin abrig lode’ out 
ofthe inet Tk is a curious but ef course perfectly natural clreumstance that 
in this damage) passage the perfect MIS, lial acyernl gross eorrnmptions | gee 
no resson, with Dr, O. Crusins (Literarisches Coutradilatt, 1805, 5 Jawnar, p. 21) 
to qlear for the retention of waopem v.. BUS. 

404, Ruhnken ia evidently right in suppoaing an omission here; a 
(question is required for the answer at 415. Supply as Herninan refor 6 
Ormas Yhiles Oro Lobo Hepuerra, or purbaps ebre be way o Howaker b, & oh, 
The homocoteleuton with 402 expliins the omissian, 

412. aivap dyer deopave’ td yapparos, Ayparantly the first geese 
(which wetted naturally he irae) has boon snpersedod by the soovul, ns Z 208 
aurapy “AyiAXevs opto dildos” dui a “AGI several MSS. have atrap 
‘Adjen: At the end of the line 6 Aafpy is certain, as Mr. Gowlwin’s note 
shows, aud the propriety of tle adverb cannot bo a moment in daub. 

41) ay, Thy animes of the Oceanids agree in the tanin with Hesind’s 
citulugnes, Theog, 340 99, Hesiod names 41, of whom tlhe EEymi-writer Ines 
1, antl ads of his own Leneippe, Phiehy, Melite, Inche, Rlindope. The 
passage lias this interest among othiirs, that it supplies an authonty to which 
to compere this part of the Hymn, otherwise dependent entirely on our 
fourteenth-contury scribe, Tadatatipn for yahagaupy i ig trivial, but piesa for 
poten, gykoSoaty for pyAoBests, uxatadry for dxarry are romurkably, agi 
ilistrate the ‘reault of solitury tradition, Thora oré muny fifteenth erntury 
MSS of the Tiwegeny, but the possibility of comparison and te existence nf 
un external stondan!, lias prevented thes graphical econnptions, ‘Ihe text of 
Pansinias alee, who, iv 30, 4, qhotes #1742), seen to be correct ‘This 
evidonee confirms the conchieion (vol. x¥. p. 307) that the Hymmto Demeter 
was Jost at.avery early period fromthe = corpus and thut M was: roproduived 
for centuries without contact with: On the other hwnd the nani xpuanie 
in 422 has been thought the original of the corruptions Kpuein, xpnonis, 
epveais, ote. Wes They, 359, Pallas and Artemis (425) are compations of 
Persephone in all vormaione of the logond; in C lnnuedian they even show fight. 
That they are mentioned last is surely a trivial objection ; the writer could 
hardly hove mixed them with the Oceanidie, and the tail of a procession 


il 





THE TEXT OF ‘THE HOMERIC FLY? 
ances more honorific than the head, Puntoni, p, 96, 





is under certain cireumsat 

429, pdpeercav U be Edue’ Gowep xpoxov evpeia yHor, “The substitu- 
tions for derep xjixen aro all extremely violent: T need only mention Vosss 
inrefpoyor, cominmily reesived, «tl Herman's afte 6ohor! T agree watirely 
with Iigen’s second thoughts, tat tiowep xpdwor Toans hot ‘as also thie 
croens! in which senso Ruhnken seeme to have taken it, hut ‘as abundantly 
as the crocus’ ‘The narcissus which tesapted Porsephone was no Ondinary 
Hower: it waa designed azn doXos, and had hundred flowers on one stalk, 
a murvel to Gods and men (8%); Persephone illustrates this extmoriinary 
atnindance by saying ‘it grew like a crocus’ Tn our ignorance of where the 
Nuopior wedian was, it would hey mash fo commit oneself to adefinite botanical 
sintemment, bot in Tialy, and therefore probably in other Moditermiean 
conntries, the murcissns is abandant only locally indansp plawes, (Awdh, Pal, 
v. 145 WddKer 82 GiXouBpos | vapxcaoos). The crocus on the other hietul 
overs they driest hilfaides, and the mention of olives vy. 23 1s enough by give 
this wharacter to the field where Persephone was pickimg flowers. 

458, yy@icuva: 88 seyorro ‘rap’ dddijkew eéiferro, Pyforvray anid 
Sidon ve Raknken, but -yyfoarve—in the ploral is always wiljectival im 
‘Homer, atel the phrase yn@octvus b6yerPas eal S8dres is somewhat strange, 
even with Rahnken’s pamilel v..8. Perhaps 4 line lige fallen out to this 
wffect, wolow trav éo' fxaory érotnody t' éraflew Te. CE bag 82 dleqy wal 
béFo Herm. 312, and the similar expression, thoogh in) another séuse, v, 217 
wal yaderuy wep dorva beyapefa pifoy “Ayaros, | 
ASL. de rod is abrupt, but it has oot roused any commentator's suspicion, 
443. fai pntépa xunvérerdow. Foutein’s Anjayyrepa for fy peyréepa is 
attractive and lias commanded universal acceptance, I am not sure lowever 
if it is indispensable; jw ayrépa obviously in iteelf line much free (Rhee, 
Hux ‘heoy: £54, was mother to both Zeus and Demeter), and as to the 
construction, in the terse style of this hymn aras can be supplied to df¢pevas 
easily ont of raig, an) o nominative to €Norro trom: the gener sense. 

446 a9..1 have notice! this extraordinarily pregnant construction above 
yo126. “Hermann originally mady » lacuna after #45 (10 which Biichefor 
follows him’), Voss conjectured. refofas for vevore * quod" ave Baumeister in 
one of his rare judicial moments ‘fide prope excedit’ 

453 eo. L apply Baumetsters wonds to Gemoll's astonishing prononnc- 
ment on this passage "Die Verse sind verlorben.” On the contrary every- 
thing i4 in perfeeh order ail Zeykor which Ruhnken, with the occnsional 
nhornition Of @ great man, coniemmed 18 an epithet peculiarly applicable to 
the idle and resting warts the same ile of profitiess waste js conveyed im 
Apollonios’ fine lines. jv, 1945 ay., 

of & dard ros Gpovrar, ayor 2 ther eiropoerras 
}épa cal peydhay vorra yOovos yepy toa 

rHhod ieeprelvurra Senvecte” obSE Ta” apsmor 
ob Weror obe druverte caryuyagcarro Horr pay 
aitliot, et acn hg Be earelyero warra yalqyy. 








ie THE TREAT OF THE HOMERIC HYIINS: THT. 


454 ey. The picture is consistent though elliptical. The field issnddenly 
tu bloom with long ears [blades with ears], and then (dpe) on the ground theo 
fat furrows are to be Leavy with ears [£4 the are ore to be ont anil falling on 
the ground cover the furrows] and other corn ia to be bem bound wp in 
sheaves. So Frenke. There are two times of your, the gmwing time and 
the harvest, and the harvest, has two moments, reaping and bmding mte 
sheaves. These two moments are the same aa in > 5o2, 


Spiypata 6 dike wer Sypow eijtpian wire pate [= wet] 
Grka 8 dad doserqpes ev eMNedavaicr bdovro. 


n place which and, with Goemoll’s lenve, not Hes Sent, 258 «. was the 
hymn-writers model. Cf. Psendophocylid. 165, ommor’ dpovpar—Ayie werpa- 
eves apa Bpilociw ddwar, Hes. Opp. 475. 

474, OF the variants tn Pausanias, ii. 14, 3, beife appeurs from Mr. 
Chwilwin's collation to have heey the original in My the sixteenth century 
corrector gaye ere, The explicit statement in Pana tlt Tomer mentioned 
the danghters of Colowy, Diogenoin, Pammerope anid Sains, lod Ruhnken 
to suspect a lacons after 477, which Voss filled with the two lines My econ: 
tribution would be Tlapmepowy eal Sacoipa wai Ateyereta, anil tho resem~ 
bliunee of the last word to Aveker would necount for the omission. Todo nat 
however guarantee the yuaBtily of Satrdpe. Apyopoeieny has bean unati- 
ricansl yr preferred La XPne eww 5 the change frdin X to A is alight fe yal, 
av. p. 149), but it is not certaiy that yeneu. ia to be rejected, especi lly as 
ail Ses is iheolf an aoak Aeyouewor., The Lexx. quote Horod, ix. 35, 

jo porTUrNy METECT OM, which might be interpretin) to support Ms reading, 

470, dyeew ts still unsettled, bul there is the stronger rensin for lonving 
tle word analtered till ivia. The meaning required is surely: ‘divulge, reveal.” 
Mr. Air's oeiy is not likely. He revives in 478 Rubnken's mapeFduer, which 
certainly gives a yood sense, bul if dyéeir means "give ont” ia hanlly wanted, 

400. "AN dy’ (Rulmken) aeema the simplest correction for dva. 0-5 
ay’ or Gye Was often pralnced sninll confurions, eg, H 209 5 314 (@é v 
In 444 Voss's rddem is easy for drake; the infinitive as imperative is often 
corrected in. Bomertc MSS, o¢. @ 217 pege petecr. 


Thomas W. ALLEN. 
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ON SOME ANTIQUITIES OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUREUM. 


[Puare I] 


Tum present paper is intended aga brief summary of acquisitions of Hho 
British Museum durmg the past tex years or 80, which may be assigned to 
the Myscneain pertod, and which have notas yet been published. The 
reguita of the Museum oveavations at Cartom and Salam (Cypros) m 
1805-0 are not included, being reserved for puiblication elsewhere, ancl the 
gelil treasure acquired in 1892 hae bean filly described by Mer, Arthur 
Eyane in the Journal, val, xiii; p. 195 ff In the ease af tlie vases blo depute 
post quem. is afforded by the publication of Furtwaengler anil Loeschele's 
Mykeniseche Vasen im 1888; for the gems, by the texue of the “Miseum 
Cutnlovne tm 1888. | , 

The moat convenient classifieation for a ceseription of this- kind ta 
perhaps < veiwraphica] ty bul na In acme enses the proventence of the 
objects is unknown or indefinile, | have thought it hetter to group therm 
imler the heading of material, with « geographical nil-classificntion, so far 
aa such is pructicahle, 

L—Goin Onseets. 


Cygerus Two fibulae from Moni-near Amathus (Figs, 1,2), These are af p 
type not nsnally nesociated with Bronze-Age tombe in Cyprua, but rather with 





Fi, 


(hoae of the Tuh-6th centuries nc. (seo O.-Richter, Aypros, the Bille, wad Homer, 
pp. $55, 466, and Athem, Mitiwil, xii. 1880, p. 195 other exumples from the 
Ret Mus excavations at Amiathus and Curiam, 1504-5). But although no 
evidence on Mis pont fae reached tie Museum, Dam inelino! to think that 
they may have cone from a Brone-Age tomb, for bwo reasnne: (1) that 


— 
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towether with them waa acquire:! « seal of tindoubted Mycenaean character, 
which is described below; (2) that # fragmentary bronze fibula of the sarriem 
shape was found in a tomb with Mycenaean vases and gems ab Ourjum an. 
ESY5, ‘This tomb no doubt belongs to the hitter end of the Myeenacan. 
yeriod, but all the other objects contained in it wore purely Mycensentt. 
There is however much presumptive evidence to be drawn from recent 
excavations that the Mycenaean civiliion lingerod on in Cyprus for many 
yours ofter it had sisappeared from other parts of the Greek world, and there 
need therefore by no cause for surprise that fililae of this type should be 
associated with *Bronzée-Age’ tombs, Mr, Arthur Evans (Jewrnnl, xiii. p-225- 
note 52) records the finding of two gold filulac at Paphos in 1588, together 
with o ‘sub-Myconseau* pseudamphora; ‘These are now i the Ashnolean 
Museum (Nos, 1107, 1108), and resembile in shape the examples from Mont. 
A similar fibula, avain, was'found by Mr. Paton in lis excavations at Assarlik 
in Claris (Jmernal, viii. p, 74, fig. 17), aol is attributed by him to the transition 
period between the Mycenaean and Goometrical styles; this wild accord 
very well with the evidence of our examples from Cyprus ~ - 


[L—Bronze. 
1. Suri or Soria, on island north of Karpathos, supposed bo be tie 
ancient Nisyros. From this site come three bronze jmplemants presented hy 
Mr. W. Ro Paton in 1886. The first (Fig, 3) ise knife of w common Brons 





Fig. %. 


Age type (length 17-2 em), the hulle of which ts leat, bit there rewain 
three rivets at the broad end by which it was whtached.’ The eecom! object 
(Fig. +) may be deserihed ag a chisel, and is alsa af « form: familiar in. the 





Vironze-Age ;* similar chisels have been found my Kythoos, al there ire two 
specimens In the Prehisturio Saloon of the Err, Mus, fron. thot tealied® 














a For cimilar koife-tlide: from lelpe, o Mritwia, po 145 ff, 
Pt, Ajab Sine, PLD, oe PS eal 10 Pree Sloe. ans Dil Beli, gs ABT, 
a Evans, dechinl Irene Japlemente af 01, 
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“The form le that of wonarraw bar of metal brought te an elgy at ane end and 
jell blunt at the other to receive tha blows of the literer or mantles, Tike thie 
ondary elise! of (he The Elone=mast or mechanic. Omer sock chisel 
Sie J. Esme gives aa found ot Plymstock in Devonshire; others arg known 
from Hangory, Switeland, and Hiswrlik? “Tho thint i'n flat colt) length 
10 oun? neatly oblong jit shape, with slightly couves edge, aid narrowing 
towards the heed, where is a diamond-shapod apening Liromgh whieh pmsseil a 
rivet for fixing it in the hanilie. ‘This varioty of colt is alex represented in 
the Etlmegrwphical Department of the British Musemm by ome fovut in 
Kytines auil Hlvetentaldl in Pyne Soe atl. Zud Sen. m, p. 437. Sir J) Evone 
distinguishes four types of celhs (1) Uw iat olny or ixe-hemd-shaped celt, 
associate! with {he BroureAge in Southern Kura; (2) thin feemgudd vit: te. 
with w: projecting ledgo to each of thu long sides: (3) Hie winged colt or palstave, 
x with short high Hiages aml a Htep-ridge across the miilille to pre rent Chie 
bladn from being driven too far into. the head; (4) tho swebefdd elt, with « 
hide fur insertion of a wooden handle. ‘The three lutter classex ary associatod 
with the Tpn-Awe ti classical countries. . 7 , 

2. Aigiin, A longo kinife,* length 20-4 em., in two pieces. The blade. 
ef sinusunl size anil resembles in form the xerdy wich is fioquently repre- 
sented on later vasepiintings ‘The handle has probably been covered on 
oither site with a pieos-of ivory, aid was joined to the blaly bya sories of 
rivets: some of which still rermmin The bronse i i had eyndition, boing 
ninch eorroded. Tt-was probably found together with the marble pyxis asl 
tle four Mypenaoan vases mentioned below. A: kntfo of the sume ehape, but 
with tlie blade sau! Ianto tu one jilece, is given in FAL. Wyken, Vos, pl. D, 
fig. VT a | 


TT— Manse. 


Acoine, A pyxis (Rig. 8) with cover on which i9 & kao; nmi the 
cover, n dealon of heart-shaped leaves; ronnd the sido, a baat of chuyrons, 
Wk 19hem.: diam, Them. A stone pyxia, but of a different (sphinridil) 
shape, with edubornte decoration, ia given in Ed. “Apy; 1858, pl 1, ae food 
in 4 thnih wb Myeetu _s | | 


1¥.—Exopa vin, Gans. 


1. Cyprian A himispherienl seal of rock-orystal (Mure TH, 1, and 
fig. Gh) wot Tk Gold awivel, Gund wl Moni leer Amatlius and acquired with 
the two Hhulas deseritbed: nes, On dhe Des of the sei! ia on ongraved 
design composed of au animal with circslar boly and six legs, whiel many be 
intended ‘to represant & sen-urehin, betivien tere trees with) st? Ivennelies ; 


SS — 





4 Sechlinmmarr, Trop creel (ly Kiwerinn, fe B82 Oxtaloyae ul) Beenie, 

C Length 184 oo. An Winitration of Ulin © An (luutrasiom et Ut wigens will thy prem 
deh will be eivow Ih the ferthoaming Muwum in the fitthiomdngs Catalogne of Hrnnass 

LSs—VoL XVI. - ' 
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above ig 4 tuuny-fish; “The swivel is furmed of a double :picce of gold wire 
passed throngt o holevwt the base of tho seal, the two inds of which mre 
twisted Lopethm abows and col off in a loop for pltuohtnent, The | _ 
through the aaal ds Kved with gold, and there is a ring of golil romml the 

buwe, 





Fid. 6. | 


The Myconaein charackir of this seal js clearly shown hy the design on | 
bie owe, beat ht in atyla acid subject. The work ie enreful, but) pie nua da é 
avery conventional type ‘The tunny-fiah tof course a colon ubjeet on 
Mycensean gems, and the sea-arehin (if that be the erature -jotienled) iM | 
another iustaney of tho foulness of thess peuple For marine abject. 





‘Fr, é, 


These are the Brat ¢xuples ol the Myconatan period. that have 
Guise from the site ow Moni Tt iw abent ox miles from 
another early site, {hat of Mari, which appoars to be of considerable 
pxtent, ia Mycenaean remains have appoinel in several villages ul hy weigl- 
bourhood, Until two years ago no extensive Bronze=A yw ‘wesropaleda werd 
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Kaien on thie soirhly woust of this daland, but since the moxpecied and im 


mrtant dissoreriok at Curiam, to say nothing of those at Sulamria, it, t 
inpessible to say where Mycenieiy pemaius may tin ay cin Cyprie 

2 Cree. Our \nowledge of Ishind-gems has been Le many 
nieesaious of late years, hab uo (istrict lume Teeth Hor eiwrons tithe respect 
than the isla of Crete. Mr, Arthur vane’ discoveries peal) wo farther 
referee Were, aud it omy stiffiee to say that it wae largely the richness of 
Grote in Tsland-wems that leit Milohhoafar* to regard the island: as the centre 
of Mycenaean civilisation. “The British Museum has indeed only acyeiced orm 
gem during the put) tem yours frou Crote, but it may tie fairly said that it ia 
oneout the finest existing examples, and may wall be eotparod with the 
Tiel) aearaberd from Curtin ? or the gem Uhistrated mp Sl of Milelilicnstie’s 
work, It is an tigute chaleedony (Plate TTL fig. 2) of « colour varying from 
rieli browne lay pri yellow, and aneasures #8 om. 1 diamweler The design 
oonsiats Of a hull wallking do: tlie wight, euided by a man who stands ory ile 
Further aude of itatd hokls a cord in both hands which is fastened renil 
tho huil’s horns. "Fhe: fijrure of the man forma wourious contrast to, thak of 
the uliowith iteandelydmiwn features ntl pinehied-hi warat, which gives ™ 
iMingilay form to the upper path of tie body, He ippiears to wear a fistne 
wlath weapped coun his waist. The amitotay af the legs id well reudared, 
‘and (he arms fairly so, but tho head is n& usnal quite meonectly portrayed, 
though free from any Oneutal conventionality. | | 

This gem naturelly recalls Lo our minil the Vaphio cups, with their life- 
like hulls.and vivid naturalisin, the most perfoet production of this phase of 
Mvoenvean-art. And here [ mst oxprese myself as filly in accordance with 
iho views pot forward by Mx Arthur Evade (Jonrndl, xii, po 2), with 
reference 16 tle mntiny absence of Oriental inthianes, nob only on the Vaplio 
opr beh ony tlie Islanil-goma of all Kinds. Whatever theartes we may. holil of 
the date of the Mycenmneslt civilisation, or of the origin of the nation ty whinn 
it belongs, it cannot, Ww denjod that ona large class of objects mo mitstle 
influences can bo traced, and that whether we tern them "Greek" or not, they 
oun only he products of some intigehous fabric, the splieire of whitch i= confined 
te Hin Greok- islands and the Pelopantiese, To quote Me, Evans” worte: In 
apie of every olfurt to bring i ready-tnads from Nerthiern Syelu or glaawhure, 
Mycenaean tert has in olistinate way of clinging te thay akadtbar) yen islarils 
of Creare... The noble npréesentation of the Woll-catching ou the Vaphin 
cupay which we fre waked to regard as- of Syrian mantifyetare, ccrutitick he 
saparated from the fine animal -figuns, sume representing parallel snbjocts; on 
Lhe conn porery fantuid got. But, un fortimiely, amore the THAny 23ers 
fein on Ub Syrinn coast ond the neighbonring trots of Asta Minor, this 
Mycennweh olise is conspiewons by its abeonce, and the tidal pupresenita tions 
ly their courseliss On the other and, the ineshaustibl source of the 
gems which repmiluee the Vapliio style in plyptic art is Greece atu) jis islands, 
inn prmelpal slegnow Crete nnd hy Peloponnese. 
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sh Cealapbbbiwat. A Duematiny or baanke finite gein (Plato tt. a) 


2 om, jW tiameboy, WL)» very rodely excontall Qretan yout standing to the 
Nicft with its lieu! thrown badk over ite alomlder. Tp the fieh! ate two: 


branches. ‘This gem wae qpimeoted by Mi WB Paton in IS8D, togabliir 
witht the ease A 206, to be deserihed below, and three terra-cotte sehurda of 
tlio common Bronze-Age type (froquently found at Hissarlik and in Cyprus), 
all hein from Calymna 

$, Melee No lees thu Crete thissisland bee beou a fruitful souree of 
Mycensenn gems, although) here again we have duly one oxample bo disotss 
nrninyg the neces, aeuptisitions This is. amall lniiticular sea-green pleatite. 
(Plate TH. fig. 4) 1-8’ em. in diamoter, engrayed with a cuttlefish, above 
which is” tunny-tish totho night. The workmmuship is somewhat tnferion 


aa if the soft mature of the steno had tempted the graver to careless work, 


Whieren® the best work ts often seen on thi bauiae: matorinis whiel-eallod 
Kurth (he hush energios of ie criftaman, Uke the example from Crete jiiab 
duseribel, The lines aco lightly mut amd ill-defined, while the tentacles of 
ie enttle-fish ary merely indicted by a succession of shallyw drilled liokts. 

5, Aydra, A cumoliin glondilar gem (Plate Tif. 5), 2 om, in 
longth, the aurface partly striated: with white. ‘This poem: bears. a, hese. of 
jwenting intercet, n& belonging lo w clase discussed) by. Milclihoofer' awl A.B. 
Ouik = with ruferaien jo aninil-worship in the Mycinotan aoe, Tn thie contre 
stand figure to-right wonring « Horse's akin over the unl and boy whieh 
i) Ged ih at the aiet are hugs ilown tothe feel behind; « ridge of wpright 
linir extemia all down the back, On either sula of this ‘figare) ia tan with 
whore. bir apy are TO hw COnVErSimny their hinds ard raised with amimatest 
uestures, andl each wonrs the éatfoxa or foin-cloth charactanstic of the 
period. The work ia very careful, and the figures of the men closely re 
sonbly that ov the gem fran Crobe (wiyia) 

Ae to the Interpretation of (hia anbjeet, 1t inmay Le bnken in conjunction 
With the represeutitions Figural by Milebhoeher antl Cook (fee eft), which 
are oll very similar, Both agree in regarding the figures as evidomoe of a 
horse-cnlt, but, diffpr slightly in. their exposition. The calf is that of the 
Chthoninn horse as desoribed by Pausanias in connection with Phigalein 
(where one of the other gems with similar enbject was actually founil). The 
figure in (lie lores skin denotes a worshipper, & commen fissluvie af anoinet 
culls, for whirh itis only netessary to quote the inatience of the dperon at 
Haiiiléhs who weot iy hearikine iy. the processions in honour of Artensis 
Booiroina, ‘he exact <iguificition af the scene before us is nob misy to 
inullonte 5 bit possibly it is intended like the others to imply the subjugation 

of the doath-derty by » mortal, acoording te Mr- Cook's interpretation (speak. 
ing of acoin of Niexew): ’Wo have hore« collateral relic of the Mhigutein 
din, io Whirh mon dressed) in home's skins and furnialesd firth with the 





smblene of dowth were oyerpawered by the calehrant—the puryase Of the 


performace being to secure hy iniietir aagic immunity from. danger.’ 





1 Ane ter Name, py eit 1 Awreed, ai py 80 
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M) Pothier (tat. des Paws Andity Lowers, i. pl cunts outs ou. Me Cook’ 


theories on the ground thut they imply a tow highlyalevelopel aystem ud 
reTigriom fir tlie period, It w however impocsibld to believe thin bye 
jeouline figures with their ceremonial garh hail wo: significanos, Teligimis oF 
otherwise, and were musrely produits of artistic feney. a 
oR. Spatla. Reck-erystil lenticular gom (Plate TIT 6), 22000. 1m 
diaineter. On it isengraved a Ceelaix gaat to left, with bead iversteil back. 
over its left shoulder; Ta the two vacunt apades in Une diel! are two crosses, 
whielt inay-posaibly be characters like those ‘if the Crctan soript, hut are nine 
probably of a tebvly decorative character, and thie th ® Averer een! On 
the laft of the acene is an upright: object, probably intend fir A tree-stem, 
‘Except far the jomta of the logs, the eve, and the nostril, the (helt tine tot 
loon employed "The ingenuity with which the ontnl’s limbs ant homme wre 
disposed: to fill wp the space ig worth noting; bul the design ts of uo great 
mierib, | 

7. Gutexiii. A small steatity lenticular gem (Plate TTL 7) of a dul 
green colour, om. in diameter: The design vonsista of a stir tae, wil 
aidiypad wings, holiling an eel by the middie in: ite beak; above isa dolphin 
tothe right, "The wings 4f (We stork are breated im the usnal mumér, bys 
row of dioep parallel vertical lines 


% Mycenae. An omethyvt iu the form of a ervching linn (Fig. 7), 
the head resting on thi fore-paws, the bony: carrbecl voennnl. — Tyomughl 1-0 em. 





The under side is Hot, with a charnetiriatic spiral pattory (Plate Tt. 5). 
The style is naturalistic, but the proportions are too thin, and the wlioly 
uffach is meacre. Amethyst is a somewhat rany material for gems of My- 
conan Agi. . La me . 
“9. Chlideid Mysennean antiquities from Ttaly thomgh mr pte Gel 
qiite tinkrown, ‘Furtwadénelis and Loesclicke (p. $5) give-some wxanyples of 
pottery from various siten, but no ialund-gérs "have been hitherto recorded. 
The oxamply abuat to, be deswribet (Plate TH. 9) is a hunticular exrd (0. 
of a reditiah-pink colour, with bands of greasy whith, 25 em, in dinenytier. 
The iicign consists of a deorto-right with heml bent vountl towards © fawn 
which she is suckling, Th» fawn approxinutely fille thie apreco Halyw tle 
leer. Ini (hi ful hove is 4 dug’ extended at fall length to the laf. “Tre 
drill is largely employed for the luge of the deer aint fawn, 





Y Seerrl, aie je BTL 
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Gems or Uxcearaty Provesiesce. 


10. A stall disc of-sea-green steatite. (Plate NT. 10), scqnined in 
Athens, anil anid to be fram Atmorgos 11 cnx. in diameter, On it i¢ engraved 
amin on horseback to right, holding the bridle in his left hand, and) bran 
dishing a olnh or short. spear in his right In front of the horse ia a bird 
with head thrown back: The work is rather inferior, the forms beng very 
thin and angular. | 7 Ee = 

It. -A cireular steatite: gem (Plate HL 11) engraved on both siilea, 
aiuite! in Athuns, but the place where it was found igmmknown; diametor 
Zoom. On the obyerse is a bearded man ruming to the right nnd looking 
hack; his attitude is that of he 'Knieliefschemm’ so familiar on arcliaio 
vuses, ‘The design is somewhat obwure, buf ho appéiirs to brandish a eword 
in the right hand over bis head, while hits other lami] fa lel! op ina menacing 
fashion: In the fleldon the left isa tree. On Hie reverse ia a Pegaane bo 
right, with recurved wings; below, a bough with long sharp Waves. Only 
two of his logs are indinatoil, 





12 A hematite lenticular gom (Plate IT 12) of a metallic indige: 


colour, 2% em. in diameter, This gem has wlrunly been illustrated more 
than nuce,! ond a detailed desemiption uf it i therefore unnecessary, but it 


in inchited here to coropléte (he series, and in onler ty ensure: A more satis-- 


factory publication. The design: consists of Waal feck ‘hy tere men, dune at 
its head, the other apparently over ite back, bot probably meanh ty be ty 
ithe furtier aide of it, Me Morray hes pointed out the intereat and: t- 


pertance of thia gem for the points of comparison that in affords with the- 
Tiryus freaeo-painding. Tt imay also he compared with the gem from Crete: 


dcscribeal above (no. 2), ta whith fnatyle ih is Yaetly inferior, 


1%. Adenticular burnt gard? eid to be from tho Greck islands, 2 ern. in 


ilimmeter (Plate 11. 13) On it ts engraved a Hippocamp to right, 
with dpe foreleg extended; the seabes: of the body are indicate) by a donhly 


mw Of iidentaliona, and the murkings of the pectoral fo. by » series of hateled, 


lines In the fiell ore two wateeplants in tho fam of thick stems taker! 
fall the way wp with a tow OF jreleatations 
14, A stontite cone or pyramid (Plate IVL 14) with four aule, 


height 25 om. with o hole pierce through Hive top, engraved ots thie heme: 


with two rude figure: of a fion anid w smuiler animal timing to the loft, 
nietily rendered tn outline 
15, A pyramid or cond of binck basalt (Mat 111. 15), with fonr 


giles, aoquired with No, 10, ad alii anid tobe trom Adnoryos ¢ the height is 
“Som, A hole is piereed through the upper part of the pyramid, indieating: 


that it ios been atrium on anecktact, On the base is engraved a very mide 
ince, the eyes filled in with white; above it a mn wnintelligihle mark, | 


a — Eee 
i devk- Ancor, THO, p OF; Poornend (and fveree/, xiv, pp LO, 


Chipte, Tp Bel) Fig. 482, me 125 Alurmyy, * Bei (baetretion yfen: be Mereot rend Chlpien, 





ven, ge Ale WE qu 881 Ap. te, mk 1d. 
referred) to io (Veen, Reeean, ir, (1S00), Je BSs, 





ea DU hl =< =<. Ll le 








16, AS tearly liemispherical stwstite gat (Plate TE, 16), engrved 
with « Gorgonnion surroomled by a Wouble ring. The type i that of the 
archaic Greek Gorgon, with iusks and fougne protruding.” 


Porrery. 


1. Cyprus. Tn 1588 a collection of thirty-four vases from the necropolis 
of Ayin Paraskevi tear Nicosia was presented. to the Museom by Col, 
Falkland Warren. This site is well known 9 a lunting-ground for early 
Cypriote pottery anit Bronze-Age antiquities, amd has heen the scene of several 
different excavations; for u recand of which if inay be sufficient to refer to the 
fortheoming Cyprus Mestwm Catalogue, Myres aml O.-Richter, Oxfainl 1897, pL 
An areonnt af the most recent exploration of the sife ts given by Mr. Mytes 
‘i the current volume of the Journal The necropolis is wholly of the 
Bronve-Age period, am) the finals closely anilogons to those of Alambin, 
Curiwm, and Phoanikinia, | | | 

The pottery of the Bronze-Age toms in Cyprus tay be youglily divided 
inka two permds, the earlier of which crrresponds tu. bu reqnine of the 
acouud olty at Hissaclik, and is represented tm Cyprus by red or blk glade 
liad d-rnulye vases witli wroometrieal patterns Tucised with a brated ts) anal filled 
in with white Tle second! porind is that im which wa fio, Tinporten! 
Myrenacnn vases in conjunetion with local pothary ; the iatter takes the firm 
of howls, still hand-tinde, covered witha white slip, on which pattems aro 
painted; or juge of o thin gritty clay of mclallic appeariios on which 
pattorns aro paittod in matt white or laid on in relinf in the form Gf suikes 
or of cable-patteros The group of vases above-mentioned belongs altnost 
entirely.(o the exrlior class. A few bypical spocimens may be deseribed: io 
iletanal. s 
(4) AS in forthcoming Cot. qf Valter (vol, i). Tk. #5 em. ; diam. 13 om, 
Plain how} covered with a lnatrouy nal Glaze > it haa o sro] handle in thie 
form of w thick ear pierced with a.amall hole, 

(DAH We iPsem. Jar with high loaped laandle andl 9 anil ear 
ae AD. Tris of ved ware, partly glazed and toperfently fired. __ 

3) A449 He 121 om, Jug or lokythos, of vory, ragh clay, quirtially 


ginzed. The vase is wovere| with patterns of bands; wavy lines; cheyronm, 


and a sort of chain pattor, all of which have bec Dnctsed witha blunt bool 
while the clay wos. still sot, and then fired, Th de iiteresting to bote that m 
similar practico obtaing to,this digg in Cyprns, iv the decoration employed on 
the pottery maniixetured at Famagusta; 7 

(4) A 30, Ht 20 cm. This vase may porluyps be descvitns) ae * 
stuiniode: iis a fort Very common im Cypriote pottery of ull dates, with 
mone or hess bulving holy, straight wide neck: and horizontal stle-hapdlos. 
The colour of the clay varies froni ted 10 Black; it is mot hustcous and. is 
imporfeetly baked. ‘The decoration exmsists of mised wary lines and. rings 
all round the néck and body, and wavy lineson the fanned be. 

is) AS% Be 16 om Funnel-shaped veen, of rather rule execution, 
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aol duly of ay rel tingle dley, La the am are otwo holes for siapension, 
which have beek pierced thrmigh the clay while aoft, ‘The whole of thi vee 
is deournted with rowe.of short incised tines, forming in their general effect 
chaqner pattern, 

(6) A34. Hedtcm. Diam: 18cm. A bowl (Fig 8) brcikciawy in Gcxgeiotiay 
afi pieced together, Ibis covered with & Dlick plage, on whial Ue | 1 fore 








invised (un the exterion) aml filled in witli white Ou dhe rin is asinall eur, 
The petted consiat of & waey line ronmd the edge, three tends of hatohed 
lines, aral on the bage.a cms: formund of lrateliod fines. 

i7) A 35 Ht. oT em. Diam, 18 om A similar bowl, but. with 
different decoration; round the rim are two bands with groupe of Latch! 
lines at intervals ; helaw.nre trhingles Of Tintcheil Tines yilice! apes to apex, 

- with beoul aigzues vertically yilace:! anil fled iy with ¢ress lieu, 

() AGG Bitten, Dia, 2 em. A bowl evened with lustrous 
rol glass, with. emull evr on the fim; round dhe boy are bands. of straight 
and. wavy lines {incised and filled in with white), and below are parallel 
hands-off pao 

(oy) A “He Som, Diam. t2:lom, Bowl covered with bright md 
elas. iy ihe upper part ard six quadrilateral figures Hillel will) vertical 
iutised lines and divided tote four bw vingonale; round tlie Detlom are 
empiwntric Kings with parallel tres Aleasen, diagonally: acriss thens so. pur to 
fornia starol Inuy poitite. 

(10) A 38. Hi, 436 em, Large jng with long narrow neck (the 
onl inary Cypriots slinpes covered with: a Instroua red glaze. On the boily 
are tncieed chevrons, vertically piaced:; on the neck, chevrons and plain banda 
of Tires. 

(HM) AHL Hb 16D em, Similar jug) found the neck, beady; ner the 
bady, rows of parallel fines going in different directions, interspersed with 
conmmibrin circle, 

2) ASE Ht Mom Je as before, with rather dav bose: the wliuzn 
ix of a yellow-brown, colour; the patterns consiat of lonensges filliT whl 
lintohed Tines, and bands. 

(li) At2 Tit Thom, Jig ae befupe; lustrous deep reel glaze On 


tlie neck, a vertices) row of Intched linve; on the body, clevrone between 


prllel verticwl jane 
(4) A 44 Hi. 146 om. Jug as before; very lustrous red plone, 
pattern on body as the fast exunple. 
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(15) N47. Ht, 26:7 om. "Stanmos’ (Fig. fh) like A 30 leserbed above, but 
ihe nock is larger, This viae'le very riclily deoorulod with incised patterns. 
consisting of loaenyes, chevnam, and conesatric cies. On one hanille deep 














ncisions have Deen invade while the olay was salt, as om A 
of the neck-are two small thick eara, and on the rim are vipright projections, 
tivo low and solid, the other Gwo (one broker awsy) pierced with three lvlis 
Jor suspension. = 

(16) Ats. Hr. 45 lcm. ' Stamnes" as-A $0 but étimmer, of dill ped 
clay, Tt is richly deeorated with incised lozenge patterns and chevrone. 

(17) A oH Ht. 120m, Aj jiu oy Iekythiog (Fig. 10), shinpoad as No.1), but 
belonging to Lhe later elas. of Bronze-Age pottery, that founil with white 
ality wire anid Mycenausn vases, Tihs of the hasring” type, snd of a thin 





if, 


fir clay with dull black stip. The handle is flat and attached two the Hock 
halfway ups frow the base of it on oither silo sprigs & serpent in relief 
Their fread are Mat and Joxonge-shaywe, the eyes being tlicated by large 
dita, amd they have beak-like mouths, slightly open, Between the anukes 
are two vertical raised Jines. | a | _— 
Paphos, During the excavations conducted by the Cypras Exploration 
Fund in 1687 by Messra, Hogarth and James: on the site of the temple of 
Aphroilite at Paphos, wifew Mycennean antiquities were brought to fight 
Among them were the two poll Hbulae mentioned uboyy, now at Oxford. ~ 
The share of aeitiiyuities thiwh fell ¢o the British Mysenio inelwled a fragt 
of Mycenaean ware (height 77 ei.) of the technique af the later periui, 
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decomted with a sealo-patten. ‘These evidences of a Mycenaean settlement 
at Paplios have been strangely overlooked in the published report of the 
wxonvitions (Jiamnal, ix, p. 218 IF), 

2 Egypt (1) Thong not strietly speaking a ance of Myponaean 
fabriv, the specitnen froin Saqipurs lene illustrated (Fig. 11) tonst bo melnded 
swing to ite clise coneotion therewith! It is p bow! of w class familiar ip 





Osprs, a) yolowhtelly mannfaetiired ju that tela, Th. i$ hand-made, 
1 can, in height anil 175 to 20) em, in diameter, areal $8 numbered: C4 in the 
forthooming: Vol. icof the Crtafogue of Feors. ‘Tho class to which it helongs 
ie known az the‘ White slip ware’ Ernil in Cypres is always found iy 
cunjonetion with Mycenacan ware =a in towihe of the Bronze, Age period, 
espocially at Ayin Paraskevi ond Quiium, The exemple under eousi |eyation 
is of o mther Unttencd sul elliptical aliape, arn the handle ia broken off) Tt 
ii is ornamental with varicus linear patterns jn # black colour whiol temts 
ts fale to brown; the lines are tostly vertical, and combined in threes 
with triple oroen-tinis at intervals; alternating with these are paire of 
vertical wavy lines with double lines of dota down ench-sule of them.. 

Several other apecimons of this ware linve beon fwd outside Oypens, , 
mostly Lu very early strata of pottery, Thera? las yielded one Bowl complote, 
and a fragment Inia been found on the pesenalie of Athetis) Rinscknur & 
records & frumnicet from the more neeont ageavationy ab Troy, and mentions 
andther.ay Taving been fonnd hy Te, Schliemann.” Specimens lave also been 
found at Tell-cl-Amarna and Tyll-Hesy” For further disenssion of this class 
see Myres, Cyprus Mus, Cat, p. 30), Doemmior in Athen. Mithril: xi, 
p. 233, and Fartwaangtoe, Browcayf ane COlimgria, pS. 

(2) A very romorkslle Mycenein wase frou Ermdnt (A 349) woe 
acquired in $500 i\pougl the lyte Rey G) Chester: 1 is mentioned by Mr 
A.B Murray in Aimee. Journ, of Arch. vip, 497 1 4 propos of an almost 
idwsitionl vase th New. York, there published, and ix poblistiod hy Perrot and 
Chipioz, vii py G25, fig. 485, but repented here for the sake of completeness. 
The New York vase is a jug with ca emi: rather aguat, body. anil stright 








Vor Myrenaent res from, Saqqa, = Myke, Viren, sii, 65, .. 22 


2 een den | "Drea, 1827, ja 101, 
Cypree Sime, Co poS8 ge for © Sehiionatis) cellartion 8105. 
heane of Cypriots pottery generally. "Votre, Tetf<t-Amarnay po iT) Ble, Afowad 


* Fumquel Santuiy, ne “#2 Fl, @ pF ot thy ieee, ple 4. TAM, 
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pp-tarned lip, bat the Mosenm one (fig, 12) & of s shape not uncommon a 
Mycenaean fabrics, but for whieh thoye ta 10 exnet matic Th is of a very Mot 
shape, the sides baing curved over to the mouth, anid there is prartioilly no 





neck: there are threo smallcar-hundles! The eolour of the clay ie of n deap 
greenish-yellow, anil the varnish is lad on in no great thickness, bototherwise: 
the technique is quite ordinary: The height of the vase is 11 em The 
decuratian colsiste of a represenitution of the Argonaut or paper Nautilns* 
(not the chambered Nautilis with which we are niore fioiiliar) royale in’ 
each space hetween the hendles, while all Uke remaining auchaes of the wae is 
filfcd in with ses-weed patterns Tt willbe sewn thut the didign is nlioost the 
saminda that of the New York vise, md thot the treatment of the Argonunt is 
uhealutely ientical. | | 

8 Calne, — Togethinr with the gom described above (p, (5) was 
aevuired & wsse Of great interest anil nrirtio merit pecuilampliom CA 206: 
fig. 18) 26 orm, in height, with fignres iu bright rod op io deep butt grotndl, 
Perret (vi, p. 020) giver a very similar vase from) Pitene in Avoliz, lit the: 
diaign ie there somewhat romgher though fuller in tletail On the fryul of 
(Jie vase, below the spout, re the lnnly of an oehopmé tmoutl dawiwants, frat 
‘whieh: extend nine tentacles, of which eight meetin pairs at the back of the 
vase = 4he retaining one falls yertioally and ends ina leaf-shoped sucker, 
The other tenticles iul in apirals aul doch, puiir ie ontted by an oval rodinted 
object, tie meantig of whirh. is net quite leur, Between the Litihaclie: is a 
curious sort of webbing, farmed of striated Tande whieh ane interlaced, aml 
hold the tentaoles together for pbont a» third of their total haji. Tne the 
fel of tle vase and between the tentacles are variety animals: on either 
eile of the spout, two Winds; on the left sidé, in three jows between tip 
tentacles, (1) two horses wonfronted, (2) a bind, pancupiie, art seu-urchiny, (4) 
three hinds to Ue right; on the right-side, (1) two Uretan goats beok to hack 
(2) two binds, (8) 4 porenpine, sen-urehia, binl, and cml. Cn the shoultor 
on Une coverse art two circles marked with erowacs, and on the top of the 
liandlo 19 a large rosette. 

( Pop the shape woe FOL Myken, Fare,  Myoumseay qod. thor vases, ae lorrot anid 
rh dh, to, 3 | Chiptes, vt pp 22d and FE Wyle Peres, 

9 Parnthor pepreeutation of the Fautiliaov = 80. | 
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For a onrume inlerpretition af the subject of the Pitane vase whitali misty 
be reaardiel as applying alay to ihe one under conailerntion, it may lhe 
sufficient to refer to an ortirle hy ML. Houssay in Rew Arch, Sed Ser, revi. fs 
1 fh; the writer's views are curried out firther in andthor ariicle in Site. Arch, 





rim, 


Sex pO SL i OEM. Perrot anil Reinach have: expressed themactves as: dp 
aceon will) Che writer's oeealiog went theiries, bit the erit waemea of M. Potter iw 
Hee, Arce xxviil po 24 appear to give a sufficient: refutation of them 
withottt forther discasaton bore, 

Another series of- Mycenaean vases obtained by Mr, Paton from Calytina 
lms heen deseribed tm woll viii of the Jamel, p. iG, Pl $5, tut one. vase 
that wae not Lien piblaled may be regarded as of suffident tmterest to 
nelle tn the presenk paper (fi 14) Triana kylix af the fumiliar Ini psos 





in. 7 


type (ht. 18-5 em.) : the shepe is exeoptionslly pravefal anil the Work minshin 
(istingnuished by cars and dilieaey, I) de in excellent preservation oxcept 
that the foot is restored, aml the desien, which coteists of 1 onbtle-fteli, ts 
painted jn red on alee deff proud, The reverse ie free from all decoration 
Tt will be sun frony the dlustrtion that, the outtle-tish ia entirely coven 
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tiomalised anit yppromches wearly to the Phase of a mor decorative pattern, 
though tt is still clearly recognisable: whit animal: te intended. 

Avgine, Four vuses obtained together-with tho marble pyxis and bronze 
knify described inhvowd, Nori of these are of apocinl interest or iuportance; 
Ulery consist of (1) o jug, numbered AS50, IM LPS em,, with straidlt-neoned 
tip and a patters of four lozenges on the shouller, and to aml, the angles 
filled ty with curved lines; (2) peeidaniphura, hi S56) enit,, with not-work 
aud eure ha! tanils; (3) ‘stanmos’ Che lya em.) with ive-wrenth on 
shoulders (4). *stamnoa” (ht, 133 om) with band.of dote-and wavy lines: round 
shoulder. 

Tina: A sertvs'of Tesgrilisnts of Mycenaean, pobtory, thirty-eighh in. all, 
obtained! by Mir, aA. PE Smith, ‘fa 1800, on the Aenpuilis of Tiryna, aud 
qoesented by hit ‘Together with (hem way a fragment foun on the 
Acropolis of Athens, 


Somaery, It will be seew from a comparison of the monuments 
described ubovw that, wlthongh bere ond there special paints of imturest ml 
importance may have urisen, there ja nothing among thom thut throws any 
really new light onthe problem of Myeetntean civilisation. Tn any case. it 
wild be haya the pravings ofa paperof thie kind tecuter into n discussion 
of (his question; it i a spuestion the seliution of which arehocelogists mus| be 
content to forego dor tle present, aril insbuel avthiing is te Te gained) by hasty 
ennéralizations from. moletal pieces of evineuce, to whieh there wey have heen 
some tendency hitherto, 

Te might have been hoped. that Cyprus. with its close counsetion with. 
Eyypt and Phoentewm, would have furnishod eatisixetory aud devisive evitlence, 
if wot for dating Myoonaoan objects, at any rte for delueing the origin and 
ethnolovionl affinities of (ie race Brit though the recent eXxoarwtions at 


Salainis oud Corium have been froitfal beyond all expectations, jt eaueabigi La 


eaid that they hinve availed to settle the question except im su fir ae Hey 
hove shows that the Myconaenn orvilisation lingered oni Cypre ta a 


remarkably Inte date: a fect whieh will hardly surpriso any one: conversant 


with Cypriote arelinvelogy und the circumetances of early Cyprote history. 


Wiint Lolia true uf Cypras docs nat thorsfore vosesarily hold trun ‘of other’ 
Mycuenn centres; dl perhapa we mst sdll look to Eeypt te aloril us, out: 


al her wiilertal treasre-house of things new atl old, the key lo this mush 
perplexing problem of classical archacolagy. =. 
HB WALTERS 
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NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK COINS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 1887—1S06.. 


[Paar 0] 


Dimixe the last tin years wv less than 4.361 cores of varias purts of 


ihe Greok world hove heen added to the national eollection A cortain 
nimber of these have been published year by year by Mr. Warwick Weoth 
in the Nemiomeatic Chrowete, under the title ‘Greek Comms acquinnd by the 

British Museum.’ A still larger muniber are described hy Mr. Barclay Hod, 
Uiy Keeper of Cotia, in the annual Parliamentary Rekurn of tile Acvonnts ke, 
Of Ue British Museum, As the foriner quiblication ie not-seen by all whe 
are generally fitawsted ih classical studias, while the latter enffens the fate of 
mist Blin Books, it hex heen suggested that m short paper on the snbject of 
theso alditions might by interesting-to rendorsof this jowrual> T need hardly 
say that the selection here given is not meant to be representative: Hal T 
attempted to vivo a full report of the acquisitions Juring the last ten yours, 
Unica nobes would howe tedienld themaplyes to m meré catnloue. Tr hus 
ion necessary Hhenfere to chooee out a very few corns froin amare (hi more. 
impurtant aoynisitions, Dhave omitted in the first place coine which have be- 
come well known through publicitions not primarily confined to wamismatics; 
in the second, pieces of puraly nunpismatic interest and in the third, taany 








rane and interesting coins: such as the coin of Nubia, tyrant of Lurodaemin, 
or tho yolil stater struck st Athens in the namo of Mithimlates simply 
hornuse it would be diffiewlt ts ail) anything to the diformation alreudy 


elllected by my prolecesiom, Even in the case of the ttins selected, Fehnall 


be largely going over old greund; bud tay pxcuse must be that sunny 


rulers will he gind to be reminile) that they will fim filler amd more 
valuable information on these subjpots i the publications to which f have 


referral. — 
The date ISST lias been takin oo a starting-point, fr the reaadn tab’ 


that year saw the publientiay of Meals Jfistoria Ninorim, (a which every 
areliavilogiet rioturally first cofers for information an Greek mumisniatie. 


Ty the arrangement of places [have follawed the geographical arder of that 


k. 
The sizes of the conte ate given in inches and leuths aod the weights m 
Patt 


1 se the etatietive glicwn to Wy Wrath hw “#Moneattte, i NvT, yeart 1 (Genk Colng woquined 
‘hit fwthuurrrlye artis bu the Niemen le boy! Whee Boeithaly Manse) fin bape 's 

















IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, [887—1496, ms 


Slacenos, Philip EH. 


1, Hed of Zeus | Morente = Bonter of dots 
Rep, DIAL POY, Naked jockey, holding palm-hrmeh in ry) om aaaein 


Te. du festa Ves’ hee, . 
ACOS. Wi. 1499 pow 
[Wroth, Nin, Chr. 1804 p, 2, PLT 1 


PL tt: 1. 


This ooty is worthy of illvatintion fur the sake of the umisially file 


treatm dt the bead of Zeus Tp should be compare! with the head oo. the 
Latmpeanone Stater described below (N6 10), with which it bas rueh in 
eonnmon, mod which if. hohe ne. to: date. The symbol in the Held of the 
reverse probably indicates the mint of Melitaes in ‘heasaly, 


CuraLomer t 


2 Buneh of Cirniy res. Bordir of slots: 
Het, Nuile patile figure minning lor,, he lie curved wings on his 


shoulilers aml wears boots with large tags, in exch ham! he holds # wreath, 


Tho hair is long, and is represented by dotted lines The whole in dotted: 


sqmore within iituse syrare, . 


At-15. Wh 1OAK gre. PLL? 

[Head, Vian Che. 1501 pT, PLL 8: Wroth, Yum. Oh 1802, ye 1] 
This Is ome of acetal Gnil of orchids’ coins Yrow the -Idland wf Gow 
Mr. Head. haa atteibated this pivée to O¢rens, in dompany with three athyy 


stiters fram the same find! 














“ Thine otter pepe = " similar abewrme 


typ, hot oo the revere: «ithe a hewl ab 


Vetscloe or om hefinet. ‘The Whee: are titer 


ehangel, which proves that gll- thee culm tex 
‘Linas Vo Ys earn Golaise ans eb. THis Sparel aire ~ 


tetinad aleown aribalt tet relrehid! Monde of the 


Tieual Sy ey mit tho presence of Vita code at feat 


errs ted Cleat lise foe Mle; SEieaal wep Ube atria 


towliteh tui teine inight telong: Thr however, 
myectod this wrggqestion, mainly forthe following. 
peaminks ()) *thiere sevens te le fae elty of 


Chatchtice to whtrli alin a type aa a hunoh of 
groper would byappyopriate 5 (2) the revereol 
all PL! (Haale todtes ccrmaadet auusraly al beret 

x: per vither quartered ic aubiividel! Intd 


nx Su of thom in the earliest period: 


eAiuisy p\dickat RAHM Co ope DUAL 


alee ported hin feverse-bypes first make their 
appre tw) Ohaleidion; they are never 


etree, Ae nie tee due wf the Abeer eoltie new 


Defore iia, ina dotted square.” Fa hie Mirsecrei 
Ww another cots whhith stowkl be eoneitored ja 
Phils cammaution (BM. OM Slacalon ett. p. 1iM 


holding wremtlh ; wliws =jtuchedt 


mm, 2: Furre rong 174 1. rm to 
te walel by 
bath frie: whieh Tangs a alidet shiri = ni fel, 
winged falirta; in fronts fowwr 9: uttes wf 


Cs Cuailtipartite (iii eyuaee Madey 


“Thin wali: wie prooured Wy Mr. Ternill at 


Balonjoat, to the nish banrlioed of whirl tawn 


fie al tritiatoll Tf. Hately (Me. Wee. 18S 9 
297) Maw atizibuted tifa esin to Correa, deit Tha 


prolwdite provennes ta la furour of Movpdousen 


orlictir, aad Des HS Weber jee 

which ‘wae cortalaly Found ii Thess Tha 
email fower way be pompared wrth that 
wttely fiweres om ther cima af Aemwthuw [4g 
Brrlhia Bevclowibnmy ler iid, Mire Bi VL 
a 3t). With regard to Mtr, Henit’s otjections tas 
Chalvidic avigin, it tay tar podited cart dher the 
bone of grapes bright well bo the type of seman 
wine ehy of which we have no other eau; aml 
(hat dhe balms on wae ol ye eeties by rect 
anithlile ti: Maceilenis., Me. Wribl (Lie) Tai 


anggewtad sore objections (a the altribgiion to 


Cyr. 














at NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK CODNS 


Whatever muy bo the digi of these coin, the one before us gives a 
fine example of the early type of winged Rgure. Mr. Heal leserites the 
fignre as a wind-goll, comparing those winged divinities on cups of Cyransie 
origin which hinve buen explamei| by Stadniczka as Boreales We may 
compare also the fittle winged figure which runs along the outstretched arm 
uf Apollo, ieually holding one or two branches; on the come of Caulonim 
The trie interpretation of the wingeil figure seetis, however, to be aiggestel 
ly the words of Btulniceka* which Mr. Head himeelf quotes > * Similar.,. 
tigtires fulfil on Clyratied:h bowls with vielorious rilers the same finetion As 
Nike does elsewhere.’ With regard to these figures it lime been suggested * 
that they ary persenifications of Agon; and that the same,or a similar 
interpretation applies to the igure on our, coin seams to mo hardly to admit 
of dowht, Tho nvaning of thy wreaths is quite ohseure, if the fury ie a 
winilgeod; Lut obvious, if it is a peraonifleation of Avon ur aomathing 
similer, Tf wo, it belongs lo the earlioat representations of the kind, ay iu 
date is in the find yours of the fifth century! ‘The cormelaivs of this 
interpretation. of course (oes -qot lapemd) on the atimimtion of the come ta 
Uyrome. 


$n a raised crontar field, a horseman siding te fromt.. Fis head und 
that of lis horse: are turied too: jie hand scotnes round in frout of thi 
liorse’s peck, With his L be Teas « seoouill horse, the lead of whieh is to J, 
ly a rope passing round its muck. The taille of tle lhorset aro eeon ia Hy 
pice Iwtweell their legs. | 
Ree, Incense equare divided tiagonally. it. 
a6. Wh. 06 gr. ‘PL IL a, 
[Wroth 4.0. 1800, p. 325, PL SEX. 20) 


4. Horiotan riling to front won previous coin, lnk without a seoout 
eae 
Ree. Treuss sjnere, With tres of dingetnl division, , 
aK05.. Wi. 204 ere PLOTL i. 
These two coina belong to an interesting series, the most remarkuble of 
whieli are letradrachine representing a whole quadrign seen from thy from. 
The series falls tuto two clisses, oni earlier awl a Inter, tie dividing lite being 
ohiout A00480 Hc, ba | 
(t) Easlior class; lumpy fabric. | 
Tetradracht (10° Tiare.) with quadrigan Weber collection, Som, Chron. 
tse, Pl XV. S. 
apteer, Fiomn81 W 0.97 other pestle pwn algo, Tap Nye om in Wo long 
aw Dahelun, Bre. Mem. (E55, FOE. ft te lie chased with the * Eros Apres af liter 
E Kyiees, pv. 2h Eines with maptndathe attri lied, - whirls Liar Tet 
Koay Wie ior Tecate, p64, explainel aq Agon, on Atheninn tetrafrachoe 
Apropos of the Britiel Movecury Vim dg (Peult, byrre oP yvAdnes, 229), dntepltion ¢lret, 
ewe Ohi tofieremea to Mi Waltora. Ze, VILL PL 2 2) eal wntvepihaiel (CL MG iu 
4 See Reteehoin Panly: Wreows, fel Hieped. fiiteh, ot, are Ss. at, py 088)’ 








lial 





INTHE BRITISH MUSBUM, 1887—1a90. al 


_,, Ostohot (6:60-5:56 ges) with rider Jeailhiy »-secomt horse, Weber 
collection, Ze. PL XV 0: Brit, Mus. (above no. .3)+: Sambon, Cad- cane ‘pide. 
ont, ete. 1550, Noo 8233. PL ry. — : 

Tetrobal (2°79 yrs) with singla rider. Weber collection, Le. Pl. XY10. 

On the coins of this class the thighs of the riders ancun ti bi eld fur 
ot almost at right aogles to the body : they are, however, really Tenant to be 
seen In profile, owimg to the difficulty of forrslorteningr. 

(6) Later clnse: flat fa lice, 1 | 

Tetradrachm (158 prs) Ohyi Dialetned beardless: hoad to 1, archaic 
curls on forehead, aul) buneli of jong hair on back-of head. | 
i Rev Qoalrion faving, in inonse square. Weber callustion, Le Ph. 
LVS 1), 

Tetrobol (263-245 pra). Singlo rider, the legs foreshortencd. Paris, 
Pibliothaque Nationale (Ren, Nia, 1555, 2 06) No. GPL EL .6) and BOM. 
(above No. 4). | “—* eee 

To these’ mist be ailled x euin described by Mionnet (PL LE. 7) from the 


Allion cabinet; Oby, Horse. standing. fscing with'n tan beside ft : Rev, Engle? 


Hving | in shallow jhease square. [Weber in Vu, Chiven, 1892, p, E91) 

The schome of arrangoment on the totradrachus ix strictly symmetrical, 
‘The heads of the two inside horses (tyto1) sire tnrned towands each otter, 
while the trace-horses (erspoddpe:) look ontwards,. This agin is a mathod 
of avoiding the difficulty uf foreshortoning. As tw the parailels from other 
Anctent objects, the Sdinuntiie metope, which naturally Geeurs to the mind, 
oes not offer a very close analogy, The high relief in which the metope is 
Worked’ has allowed the artist to represent the leads of the horses in their 
natin! position. 

The closest. parallels are-to be found on the blck-igured vases and the. 
so-talled Argivo-Corinthian bronze reliefs. For the lattor I may refer to the 
monograph of de Ridder.’ OF the vases with a facing quadriga it is perlizps 
worth while to give the following list; which of course does not pretent to 
be exluustive —_ | 


1. Hydria of Chaleitian style, BoM. Cat B 24: 
#, Corinthian® Criter, ie. BIR. 
% Chaleidian Amphorn, Gerhard, A, V. IL PL OVL mn 
4. Corinthian Oenochow: Pa thier, Vesee Aut. dn Lowere, EB: 843, p. 50; 
PLL | al | 
&, Athe Cytix: Gorhund, AY, T. PL LX, Berlin Cat. 2700. 
B. Attic Atapliora.® BM Oat B 207, | =. 
7. Ceatur, Attic. or Italian imitation, from Gala. Gardoer, Ashmolean 
Vases, no 190, 
ie Exapin yiibundam wants oie felon cctilied pa a epenr, bor a goad wonkd bo more in 
esrwnloe Angie Corinth ac aa 2 Kespiig sft hin Beacon anil) with. other 
* Accordiny to: Lolhede Lath, MTA, xix. y. mmilor representations, eg. mo. 1 anil thir letra 
S10) chile also wtiotlt tre claseud as Chalidian runt of serine (nj, 
“" Thirobgent wlyinh the chariotoor holla de du 
MS—V¥OL XVIL «& 
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R4 NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREER COINS 
& Attic a pir Gardner, t.é no. 208, 
o- 'L rs no. 210. 
T05 1i m By Andoeides. Burlington Fine Arts (lnb Cat 


(1585) no 108 (Northampton collection), 
11. Attic Oenothoe (Gtyle of Anidocides)., B. M. Cat. B 524. 
12. Attic Cotyle Berlin Cat, 2055. 
13. Eretrian Leoythus, Ath. Mitth, xi pp. 04. 


The representations of a single horazman rifling to the front are less 
common on Vaset? On a gold coin of Cyrene of later date (period uc. 
431—821) thore is a fine representation. of a facing. quadriga conducted by 
Nike. On the whole, the evidence of the vases is not very conclusive as 
recuristhe diztribution of the coins; but they oll point to Central Greeee, 
and! some af them to Euboes 

The fact that the tetrobol in the French collection was found nt 
Histiaes is also in favour of a Euboie origin. Olynthns in Chalvidice has 
heen snggested; and Dr. Weber (Nem, Chron 1892, p, 191) adduces in 
favour of that suggestion the later coins of Olynthns with an eagle? But 
the eagle ocours also on the coins of Chalcia in Eubsean® On the whole 
therefore the evidimen seems to me to be in fivour of Euboea. 

The series of coins desert! above are further interesting lor the evident 
attempt to express denomination by means of the type 


Nectum in Achaia. 


5. AIT) EQN Head of Zous, vr, loureste 
Re, HM1 OBE AIN (the Inst three betters retrograile), The mifant Zeus 
suckled by the goat Amalthes, who stands to r. between two trees, with hen 


raised towards an eagle above with expaniled wings. 
FE 3; PLL Fig. 16. 


Tho type has been published by Imbhoof-Blumer and Gardner; 
who say that ‘the proper home of Amalthea was im Crete; 
but there was probally of Acginum a local legen! whicli in some way 
connected the tuuwie of the city with her, Afywioy with aE” But, ne Heal 
points out,’ there is-more dircet evidenes, Strabo saysof Aegiim®: 


igvopoucr 6 evravGa tow Aia ow avyos avatpadavar, calawep yoy eat 
“Aperes, 

al€ lepsj, ty pede Te Koryos Auli patoy exiayetu- 

éritieyes Be wal or 

‘ONeanline bd pee alya Avoy wadéous" prodiyrat’ 

Gq iow Tow Tomer, Gora wAnatoy ‘ONErn, 








Oh thihant Av, iv, Pl OCSLVHE + Num. Come, p. 56, 2 XLV. 
© Head, WN. p 184; Berlin ot. IL VAS, "Tit Moe Rotor 1805, j+ 45. 
"RM, Cal. ‘Central Greese, PL ik. 7 ff. VOL p 387. 















es, 3 

he a = tae — 
| 
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TN THE BRITISH MUSHUM, 1887—18u6, a3) 

The form HM}OBEAIN occurs on other coins Of Acgiam, it nowhere ulse. 

Tt may be compared, for its termination, with such a word as rPAMMATIN,. 
found-at Patara! and other similar forma collected in JH.S. 1805, p. 126, 


Prexevs in “Arcadia. 





hia Teck, being fastened be string ; L howd reais ein ihe basis = holds 4 
caduceus which rests on Lis right thigh, Behind, om the blank space ia the 


| RR AB, Wt. 06 grr PL I. Fig: 8. 
FWroth, Non, Che 1806, p00 no. 7] : 

_ ‘The charmeters in graffito, which Mr, Weoth describes as uncertain, and 

which are barely visible in tho photograyh, may, I beliaya, be read Boyd, Tf 

‘this reading is correot, it adds interest to the coin, Which would seém ts have 





been devoted at the shrine of Hermes. A considerable amount of evicemce 
as to the practice of dedicating eviny in this way has been collected by-F, 
Lenormant? The nearest parle! to the present inscription is ANAG 
(arcPnya), which Lenormant has-noted ona grant number of coins. 

Apart from the graffito the coin is remarkable for the etylw of the ubversi, 
Which, purtiowlarly-in the square and muissive treatmet of the cheat, revalle 
the style of the school of Polydleitua, Statueaof Hennes by iis master and. 
by his pupil Naucydes are known; but neither seems to have had any oonnec- 
tion with Pheneus. Hermes was the chief god of Pheneus, as would be-clear 
from the goinkge even if Paneanias did not tell na ao (vill 14. 10). 





SyBaira In Crete 


*, Heol of Dionysus +, bearded; wears ivy-wreath with berries; in 
front, bunch of grapes te : 

Ree, [=e]¥eP ITION. Head of Hermes x, wearing potasns tilted forward 
on head, und attached by cord passing round the head; drapery on neck. Tn: 
front cacneeus. | nal 

| MAS Wet, 1128 gre. Pi. IL. Fig, 10.. 

[Wroth, Vin. Che 1890, p. 11, PL XEX, 11,j | . 

This didrachm, « work of the first half of the fourth century, gives per- 
litps the finest representation of the head of Dionysus to be found on coins of 
this period, The work ia of a much softer character than on the coina of 
Thoses with which it has been compared ;* bot the expression noyertheless is 





© Horberdey 1. Kalinka, Bersih need Bein 89 9 Plin AUF, xttiv, 30: Naiievdes Meteurio 
to & MF. Kinwanien, 1590, p, IT, No, 2, ef dissobolo et immalanta ariztem eenetur. 
Kee. Veen. ISTi-77, p. SUS pee le PL * erdner, Type FL VOL &. 
hindi, Mian. Chinn. 1473, yo. 140 at 
G.2: 
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ay NOTES OX ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK COINS 


by no means éfferninate. The nearest parallel is perhaps oy be find in the 
sum} electrum: coins of Thebes-issued about 7.0, 395-357. 

The head of Hermes on the reverse ie of somewhat inferior exeouticm, 
und is chivfly remarkable forthe way im which the petosnsis worn, Usually, 
ut colné, the petueus site well on te Diek of the Lead: hat on vases of all 
periods it i as common. as notto find it tilted forward: = although it usually 
fits better than in the present case. 


HITHY NIA: 


S AYTAOMITIANOZKAIZ-APSEBATEPMA. Head of Domitian 
f. lavreate. | = 
Ree. SEBAZSTH OMONOIA. Hormoneim sinning to |, boldmg im on 
olive branch, in | cornucopise: beside ber, serpent to.1. ie 
Af 14. Pl. TE. Fig. 19. 


 AYTAOMITIANOZEKAIZAPESEBAZTOS. Head of Domitian & 
Lor reesh 2, . 

Ree. OMONOIA EEBAETH, Homousia, veiled, standing to LL resting 
nn-sceptne or long torch, in rt. uncertain object 

PAD ee 

‘These are two of a mysterious: series ef coins, the attrition of whieh 
is uncertain, Theyare all struck under either Domitian or Trajan, A coin of 
the former emperor with the monograms rP.and mM is published by [mlioof- 
Blumer? who sees in them the initials of Prusias ad Hyprim. This: coin, 
lie alls, is Bithyniag in style, and Che same is true of the coms abovn 
deserited, Tho omission of the mint-name on the majority of specimens 
may point to the coins being meatit. for circulation throughout the province. 
In fact, these bronze. coins suem. to correspond mor. or lee to the ailver 
“meduliions* which replaced the cistopbori in Asin, Minor in insperial limes. 

For the vanions representations of Homonnia on Greek coins it is 
sirflicien! bo refer to (he article in Roscher's Zemton* which gives a very 
complete if somewhat undigested mass of yunterinl. Th is diftioult bi sep 
whist iv the rieaning of the serpent which ocoure on No. §, 

Two other coine of Domitian, belonging to the same series, alsy have 
the serpent, but differ from: oor com in that the coraucopiae: is replaced by 
i long torch. “But these seem to be the only metances of the serpent being 
given as au attribute of Homoncia. Its not Tc ea that we have here 
4 blending of Homonsia with Mygitia” 


VAL Ct. Geutyal Greer, ja ry 8 Ph. ie by Agusta 10 Tanus, Balas, Coroertlis, 





LIVi€ ond Pax; coin of Galba with the lead of Selne 
* Be, Uerliu Gat, 205, Gerhard, ieol  onote. amb Concordia im pve, (Cohen, dn, 

Pash, TL 327. Fog ® Lye 9 Nu USy}; ef) Leen TY, 100; 
* Prick, Maar No, BL, mit) mies Conconiio meamii. Cf sleo Soepes 
OD pe S701 M, Drexter-Stoil. Concontia {Rarhar 1. qs, 00). 


* See Potor in Romchie’s Les. qe PH; aactl- 





M, 1#47—1890. aS: 





10, Head of Zens 4., laureate; fulmen showing behind shoutder: 

Jtev. Forepart of winged séa-horse r “Tmoea of inense-apuare. 

A 75 WiR45ern,  PLIDL Fig. 12 

[Wroth, Nv. Gly. W880 p. 257, PL XID 12; B M. Cat. afyn, 
PL SEX. 6}. 

The obverse of this com shonld,as Thave said, be compared with thit 
of the silver tetradrachm of Philip Ul. of Macedon (no, 1), The present 
cain shows the finer work of the two, but Philip's coin is muol above the 
averige. ‘The treatnient of beth is more dignified nud Jess florid than that 
of te heads on the woins of Alexander of Epirus! wud of Metapontum * 
with which the ‘Lampeacens stater Feia compared, Both are of essen. 
tially the saine epoch (the middle of the faurth century), but the ooin af 
Lampsacus, judging from its style, is the earlier by a few years. As. the 
tetradrachm of Philip comes between the dates 359 and 336 Ro., we are 
justified | in placing the TLampascene somewhere near the oarlier of theses: hwo 
diate: 








L1. Head 1, wearing wreath (of myrtly); & small wing springs from 

Ree. As on preceding coin, | 

ANT We. 845 pre ‘PLATT. Fig. 14. 

{ Wroth, Nin. Cher. 1804, p. 1 Pi, L114. | 

Both Mr, Head! and Mr, Wroth have described this type asa head of 
Ero: The character of the fentures, however, has always seemed to me 

Dy forinine, A comparison with two other heals on Lampeace 

ataters will T think show the probalulity of Uiia view, Both the haad of 
Aetaean (here 10. 12) and that of a female watyr show & strong stylistic 
resemblance te the present coin; and all three coime ans justly attributed by 
Mr, Wroth te the same hand, ()n the neck of Actadon the sterme-numtoid 
muscle is strongly and definitely. marked >in the heads of the female satyr 
and of the’ Fires,” on the other hand, tho roundhead and the fold under the 
chin, characteristic of the well-developed female neck, oe plainly visible, 
Tho'atrong development of the brows which might ‘be gililivecd gs an sree 
ment in fivour ofthe male sex, ie also found im the female satyr's heid, 
The hair is dressed in practically the same way as on the stater representing 
Peresphone,* but is treated in a more florid mmnner, » tress bemyg allowed to 
escape anil hang down in front of the ear, as on the aatyr's lead, There ts 
no eir-ring, and this again finds.« parle! inthe head of Persephone. 

For all these reasons I yentire to differ from the authorities 
who have already described this type. aml Lo siguést thet the heal is that of 








‘ Gartinet, Pypes PL Vat +.B Cat Mpa, Ph aie 2 Kes, 
eb, PV, 40 aif Uke Amakeute TIT Ay 18. 
Saran are a7, 1 BML Cat Myon, Po xix. b 








si NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK COTNS 


Nike or Ina. ‘The wreath hae been described as myrtle, and is certainly not 
laurel: tnt it is treated in a somewhat different monner from the myrtle. 
wreath worn by Artentis at Massalin® or by Hekate ot Pherae* A-coin of 
the latter place? offers-n parallel’m another respect | jnst asthe wing on the 
coin of Lampsacie is abeurdly inadequate in size, and is merely placed on the 
neck aa it were to ideutify the type, ao Hekate at Pherae is identified by a 
small haw! holding a tarch 

Of course the pésiibility of an androgynous Eros being vepresented on 
this coin iz not to be exclnded. 


128; Male head L, with sprouting tag's horn. 
Rey, As on no, 10. | | 
Al 7, Wt gre. Pi. TT. Fig. 15. 
[Wroth, Num, Chr, 1893 p.0, Ph. 1. 16}. 
This head is worth feproducing asa fine example of the rare represent- 
atinns of Actaeon on ebina ‘The head of Actacon on the electrim’ coins ol 
Oyzicus is of earlier date but of vary mel: less artistic interest." 





Mytinese in Lesbo, 


18. MYT Head of Apollo r. laureate, with short hair, 

Atew. ' Mill-sail” incnse square. 

EL -Th. We, 1é-#4 gr. PITT. Fig: 0. 

[Wroth, Vow, Che 1890, p. 15, PL XIX. 16; BLM. Cat Trous, ke. 
Pl. XXL. 1). 

The later electrim coinage of Phocuea aul Leshoe is represented solely 
by heetao, with the exception of thie unique stater. The convention between 
Mytilene and Phocaes, acgonding to whieh coins were ta be issued by ouch 
city for a year alternately, is well known.* It is noticeable that in-inbric this 
stator is assimilated to the contemporary Oyzicone currency (although the 
mill-anil form of the iieusy square has not been so neatly produced): and 
the stuters of Lekbot were evidently meant to compete with those of 
Qyziens, although they were issued in mach smaller numbers 

Instyle the head of Apollo does not closely cevemble any other henl 
ocenrring on Greek coins, being peculiar in its boyish exprossion. 


Livsila 


14. Heraldic arrangement of two lions, heads reverteil, standing each on 
one hind-leg; between them a column, against shaft of which each rests 





© Heil, Cotes of thy Ancients, FV © 1. Cysioss, PLL SH, 20) Ralelom, Mem Nut, 1802 
7 EM Cat. Phemly, PX is, PLIVS: 
1 Ganiner, Types, PL, VIN Ot, 4 See Wroth in BM, Gut, Trpos, etc. qo ov: 


‘BM. Cat, Syma, PL V1 by Otwereell, 
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sein hind-leg ; on the espital eoch places one paw, the other being mised 
above. | 

Rev. Rude incuse square. 

| EG. °75.. Wt 14°00 ers. Pl. I. Fig, 3. 

CWroth, iem. Wir. 1896, p. 90. Pl. VIL 15.) is 

This coi, the importanco of which aa illustrating a certain class of 
urchitectural types need hardly be émphasized, was obtained through 
Mr: Lawson of Smyma. Mr, Wroth anys: * The coin before ne can hardly be 
luter than the middle of the seventh century B.C, , Mr. Head is even inclined 
to place it'as early-as 700 Bo” It is im any ease distinctly earlier than the 
time of Crocaus: but, apart from the opinions of the authorities quoted, T 
should have placed the com, in judging porely on grounds of style, late in, 
the seoonl half of the aeveoth century, 1 not actually mm the eixth century. 
Tn genernl appearnnce (fabric and colunr) the coin hears a-great resemblance 
to the stater attributed to Chios" althaugh the muse’ square ts shallower. 
Avd this and other similar coins are attributed by Head (Z¢.) to abony B.C, 
500, The ruder, shallower incuse square of our coin, however, may permit us 
to place jt earlier than this low date. | — 

The detaila of the column are unfortunately not clear, “The capital t 
represented by two dots; the base by a aingle line projecting from ‘the shaft, 
Comparison with Phrygian architectural decorations is obvious; for the tons, 
‘geo Perrot and Chipies, vol. IV. pp 11, 157, 180; for the form of the 
eolomm, hid. p. 136 (the two dots on the coin are probably meant to represent 
tha Tonie volutes). ‘The heads.of tho lions are represented a reverted, owing 
to the inability of the artist to foreshiorten them, He doubtless thought of 
them as looking out of the'relief, aa once did the leads of the lions of the 
Lion-gate at Mycenae, | | 

A much later represéntation of Ukis type occurs on a coin of Thos. of the 
early. part of the fourth contury; but there the column is abeent, its place 
being taken by a Lycian symbol, and the lions are seator,* 

The resemblance of this coin to those attributed to Chios, Clavomense, 
Sumos and other cities,” sxems to pornt to | he Asiatic coast of the Aegean as 
the ¢tlistrict to which we must attribute it 


Eruesus in Tonin, 


15, Heal and titles of Antoninns Pins. | 
Ber, }EPATIHMH ESECION, Four-wheoled waggor with arched 
canopy supported on pillars, drawn by four mutes to L; within, driver seated. 
| Pm pes. PLL Fig 07. 
The darian ot ders epee in a well-known object on the imperial coins 
of Epheans, to which place the gpelling darjun (for dwrqry) ts, as far ag I 


i Bead 6M. Cut fouln, PL 28, Te © Haid) BM. Cat. Doote, FH7 19, ot 
4M. Cut Lgeta, ote. PL VIIL 3. 
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know, peculiar? On this coin the ear is drawn by four, juatend of, as weuil, 
two animals The compound word tepatiey ia otherwise unknown, But for 
the fet that the adjective éepd, when used in this connection, is placed after 
the aubstantive, it would seom probable that on A hus been uocilentally 
amitted.. | 

OW tho two forme of ary iL) or awry which aré to be (dat iniwntetbyetd that 
with two wheels is much commoner than the four-wlircelpd furm. Homer js 
acyuninted with the rerpasvedos dopey (21 xxiv. 324); bet m Inter Greek 
times tle two-wheeled waggou was tore generally used hoth for meme anil 
for travelling purposes. Ulwatrations may be fonnd on tho comms of Rheginm 
and Messina fof which hatter place a didrachniis illustrated, Pi {f, Fig. 7, for 
tie sake of comparison).® Tn the deepen of mules, as opposed to tho racmnyg- 
cliariot thrawn by liorses, the driver was‘sedteil As rornrds tlio lhur-wheelud 
amjey, Mr AS, Mormy lowe called my attention to « terracotta from 
Alexaniltia which) is apparently an inetanee in qoink (Fig, 1.) The 
waygon ia a4en from thé side lat with the object of showing the driver the 





Fra.:1. 


opening of the tilt is hrouglit: rownd; while the: back view shows & winduw 
in tho side of the tilt. This is presumably the onlinary form: the ascned 
wagyon at. Epliesas was open yh the sides, the tilt Weing replaced by a 
canopy supported on columns, It was doubtless tsed: for the purpose of 
carrying the images of Artemis in procession from the pronaos of the tenpla 
to the theatre and lmck again, according to regulations suct na those 
prescribed in the Sainteris inseription? 


For other iortrations of the car wes Teal, ee the article degry i Punky Wikeowa, Dal, 
1, Cal Feds, FL thts, vit, 21. Eine. | 
S Por references to the [liatrations Of | Time Poti, Jmaeripflone vw, AP Ne, aSi, [- Ing. 
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PHowars in Tonia 


li Seal tor, Below... | 
Kev. Two inense squares, one Iarger than the other, 
N-35, Wi, 16516 gre ‘LIZ, Fig 1, 

PWroth, Yum, Che, 1804, p. 14, Pl. 114). 

This is one of the only two extant gold staters of Phocasa dating from 
the time of the thalnsscoracy of that state (we. 602-500), The- com, apart 
from. its lustorical importance anil rarity, is motrologically interesting 
specimen of the Phocaic standard.* The other specimen, which is af Munich | 
is w little lighter, its weight bemg given as 16°50 prs Tho normal weight of 
the stater was probably 16'8 gr. in. double the weight of the pure gold stator 
of Croesus The Phocaic metal of this perial iy of very fine quality, con 
taining ‘uch less silver than, for instance, the coins «truck on the Miljsian 
standard. Mr. Head infurs that the ooirs strick on the Phoesig standant 
were: any Uo oiromlnte: 29 gold. “The reproach which in antiquity was cast 
upon the Phocaie currency (Hesychius: Pwxacig: ro xdxvotow xpoa lor) can 
liardly refer to anything but the later electrum. 

OF the form @ which ocours on this cot there is, #0 fir as I know, only 
one other instance, vis, on an early coin of Phaselis® 





17. Head of Aphrodite L, wearing éar-ring and necklace, Behind, in 
field, small prow |. | 

Fev. KAAAI@PAN. In exergne, KNI. Head and +. foreleg of lion r. 

RO. Wr l4h8a_rs. ‘Pi. 1. Fig. 14, 

[Movtayu Saly Catalogue, Ist Portion, lot 509, PL VIED, 

The heal of Aphrodite ou the obverse of this coin, which ia dated by 
Head® between 6.0. 510 and 50, seems to me to bear more resemblance than 
ia usual on Cnidian coins to the head of the Prositelean Aphrodite. Un- 
fortunately the work is somewlhiat careless, particularly as regards the nose. 
The ‘symbol behind the head presumably identifies* the goddess with. 
Kupluis, whieli was the standing designation of the goddess at Cotlus, Tt 
is notiecible that none of the copies if the fl on coins shows the fillet 
which confines the hair on the best replicas in marble Tho other coins 
mostly represent thie hint az tolled, or confined by an ampyx, @ point in 
which again they are less faithful than the totradranhm befure us to to the 
Prixitelenn Evyw. 


1 See Heal le Mem Clr, DA7R, peel of. ; |! BML flet eda, p 252, am 28 A. 
Cat. Jonia, po x. if, | + But it may be merely a. magietrate s signet, 
1M. Cat, Joc, ote Pl 2 KVES 
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Lycta. 


18, Female head 1; three rows of suail-shell eurls on forohead, tho har 
confined by a fillet which passes three times round it, and taken up behind. 
In the eat, pendant of the shape 2% ‘Trmmeation af neck dotted, to repre 
edt ther Lieu 

Ree 3Sla*435><4T (Tiththiviibi). Lycian tetraskeles symbol. 
‘Senew border. "The whole iy inense square 

| AS. Wt. 79 gre, TH. IL Vig. 4 

(Hill, Mwu, Chr, 1805, p 26, Pl. E 2. BM Cat. Zetia, p. 10, no 8d, 
Pi, V. 3}. | 

This stater belongs to an important series of come etrack by tm Lycian 
dynnsts Taththiviibl und SOTETPIP (Sppntaza), between abont £80 ane 
450 Bc, Bince the publication hy Wroth! of two: staters, one of cach of 
these dynasts, the series of jaiown eoitis has become fairly Jarge- The person 
represented is probably Apliredite, and the mint to which the coins belong: 
perhaps Antiphellus* For onr present purpose tlie henadlis chielly interesting 
on aecimnt-of its fine archaic style and ite headdress. ‘The latter is a good 
‘Hustration of tho orobylos, and the little spiral which is used to take up 
the hair-behind, and which is of the kind identified hy Stadniczka with the 
tettix," Tuy he easily male out, The ear-pemilant ig Of a form peculiar to 
this series, and the enrious border ou the reverse is, #9 far as T know, not to 
be found outside the Lycian series 

A. similar ‘head, of a more developed type, occurs on coins of Lyria 
towards the end of the fifth century.’ 


Secevers ad Culyeaduum in Cilicia, 


19, Bust and titlss’of Macrous. 

Re. CEAEVKERIN] TON TIP OC TQ KAAY, 

Naked child seated to front on throve; on eithor aide one of tlie 
Corybantes beating shield with sword; behind, the upper part of a third 


#115. Pl. TL Fig, 16 
[Wroth, Mum. Clin. 1895, p. 108, PIV. 16.) 
This representation bolongs to a class generally connected with the birth 
of Zeus; but aa Seatini anil TwolioofBlomer point ont, it is Dionysus about 
whom the Corybantes are dancing: | 





' Nom, Chr. 1493, pp. 16, $6 | 1 EM. Cat Lyris, p. ory 
7 fice Babeloo, ber Peres Achiemtoricdes, PL. sift. 4 Jakrd, 1890, p, 2640. 
104 AM. Ost. fyi, PLY, * WM. Cat. Sipeia, PL Vio, aie ®, 





vielen ehrety rT aap = Sg eras a 
(Nonnus, Pion. xu. 135.) 


‘The. proof of this lies in the fact that in similar representations om the 
coins of Magnesia on the Macander, the cist ynyattoa appears below the throne 
on which the infant is seated ; while other coin of the same place show the 
infant Dionysus seated on the cist! ‘The whole question of the Corylhuntic 
cuitus lias been discussed Spey With regard to the ogee with, 
which we are concernod, it-must be remembered that in Asin Minor, the | 

round of i Suge a auf fast line cannot always be drawn botnet 
Sahaviues anaes gon of Heus acnut Ari nit ie 








1 fwihoof Blumer, Orieh, Miinzn, Non 314 did which sometimes ooours, of in Imhof 
PL Viti 3th I tebe this opportunity of -Blomer Le TL VEIT 30. 33. ‘Hubor’s teuding: 
pointing ont thal the type ofa ooin of Adaila in BAXXEIA (Cat fyois,. p.oxvill) ia toe 
Pisliis, which | have described as an altar(EM. — qnite appropriate. 

Cat Lycia, ate. 172, No. PL aax, &) de t Roseher's Leoelbon, = ¥. Anvddme 
probably « plate aqetico with the doinn-shapel © (ition aad Mieheprict, T, . 34, 


G. F. Hoan 
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THE NIKA RIOT. 


THe great popular insurrection which shook tho throne of Justining i. 
the fifth year of his reign and uid in ashes the imperial quarter of Constan- 


tinople lias been trented again anil sesin Dy histo | 
wetory way) Its import hax not Deen quite: clearly grasped, 


pletely sat 








ius, but never na com- 


owing to an imperfect apprehension of the meaning of the eircus factions: the 
mca have uot been systematically correlated; the chronology has not luserte 
finally fixed: anid the topographical questions have caused much perplexity, 
Tt ia not thordfore superflnous to submit the material to a new investigation, 
T ido hot propose to enter upon the subject of the cireus factions, us they lave 
been well treated recently by the Russian selulaor, Th Uspenski -2 > but sliall 
confine myself to problem relating to the authorities, the chronology, anil the 


topography. 


TL—AUTHORITIES. 


‘The necounts of several contemporaries, some of whom were eye-witnesses 
of the event, have come down. to 1s directly; two or thiree other contemporary 
notices have been preserved in the works of later writers. 


$1) The Count Marcellinus was an Hlyrian by birth, like Justinian him- 


self He hod heen an official *in the service of Justinian when thit Emperor 
was # Master of Soldiers in the first vear of Justin, He retired from public 
life anit embrace! the elerieal profession, hefdre hia patron came fo the throne. 
The first edition of hia Chronicle yeachod the year ap. 518, but he sub 


sequently re-edited it, bringing it down ts A.D, 504, Ilis notice of the 
insurrection of 4.0. 632 is brief# hat highle important, not #0 much for the 


 Cibbon, Decline and Fall, ext. 

Latean, od St. Martin, rol, 6) )06- 31M. 

W, A, Sehurkdt, Der Awsitanil da Ciwnleen- 
livopel water Kater Justinian, TH, 

P. Kalligad, Tepl rie erdever roo Nise, in 
Moddra: onl Ady (1SS2), pi, S20 egy, 

Labarte, Ze Paloia inperial de Comataulingpes, 
de, Po 13-1b. 

A. Paspatia, The Great Palose wf Cruden. 
iinopile, (treatin W. Mstealfi), p. 09 ep, 

L vm Rauke, Webyckiokte, i % pv 24 


T Hodgkin, Jialy and her Zienders, (ii p. 


Ola wp 

dE Bory, Later Distr Empire, 1 yp. 240 

2 Inthe Manat Prememdh, i pd wep 

? Coovtuiet Juuiivion way elo, epodtun 
et pada pracetulh in A, B21, See CJ, 
1.6, 5120, 8. Cp Monten, (Aron Min, 4 
pe 4. 

* Ed, Sfommacn, Chron, fing, 2, p00, TF 
te ptrange that M. halligas, whows atnly ay 
the Nika revolt f filler pan any other Jexonpt 


‘Sehinilt'w), wiowld have entirely ignowed the 


pice of Marcellinus 
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details as for the colouring it gives to the event, The revolt is represented 
asa covapiracy organized by the nephews of Anastasios for ther own personal, 
wuls, and not a hint js breathe of any other causes. This account ts ut 
Variance with our othir sources, in whieli the part played by Hypatius and his 
the origin of the tumult When we remember the close personal connexion 
of Marcellinus with Justinian, ww are justified in Teganling the notice in hie 
Clironicle as a ytinat-official account, T do not mean to say that it wie directly 
‘inspired © | 1 mean only that) Mareallinus; in avinpathy: with the existing 
régime, gave utterance to that interpretation of the revolt which Justinian 
* and the court wished or feigned tu believe —namely, that it was not a genuine. 
expression of popular feeling, hut merely dae to the machinations of Hypatius 
and bis frends. ’ | | 

At the enme timo Marcellinus lots out'a very significant fact. A large 
aumber of the Ligher classes took part iu the insurrection,| This confirms 
the statements of other sources? 


—-§ @ The narrative of Procopiis® presents a marked contrast to that of 
Marcallinue; it ia fall amd circumstantial, it sets forth the causes of the revolt, 
and, though nothing disrespectfnl is said, we are permitted to read between 
the linws that the writers sympathy is not with Jnetinian, but with the 
nephowa of Anastasivs. Tt is abundantly clear that in the Public History Pre- 
copius adopted the plan of placing Lis own hostile criticisms on the government 
‘in the mouths of the actors who appear on the stage of his story. He might 
thus defy censorship. Tf he were called to account for enumerating the 
evil which Justmian’s administration brought upon Italy* he lad ouly to 
reply: ‘But I was only recording the lies uttered by the barbarian Totila.’ 
We are therefore justified in seeing a reflexion of the personal sympathies of 
Procopitts in the last words of Hypatius: ‘We are innocent, We could wet 
resist the peoplé, 14 was from no Iwill to the Emperor that we entered the 
Hippodrome.’ This is » blank denial of the view reflected in the notice of 
Mareellinns. The tephows of Annstasing are represented as imocout victims; 
the sentence of Justinian as unjust. And there is aq doubt that it waa tly 
view of Procopins himself. | | = 

T linve said that the narrative of Procopius ie cirenmstantial, but here it 

contrasts with the other circumstantial narrative which has been preserved, 
tint of John Malalaa The historian leaves out no point essential for the com- 
prehension of the general course of the revolt and its political signifeance : 
bat he omits a great many details where the Chronicler ts circumstantial, and 

Tam plerayeo oobiliom soninstia. Homme, Hermes, 0, po 377, anil ba Theopl- 

1 fp the ocownt of Proepina, we ud the ‘anes, p. 186, L. Qed. de Hoort, Oy. Punohenke, 
senator Orixen amoug: the nbela: apd the 7 sate jatori Protoptin, in Vie. Vem, tL 
property of the senate who aqpported Hypa = jp AOL 
tits iv coullecuted. Malulaa mewtioned the © Pell, Pore, Lo Bh; vol. 1, pi TW apg ob 
Ihinleliniont of “eighties Huet eid seuntors” EHonn , 
(omitted in the abridgeman? of the Haroceisom, i @., tii, 24, p. $40 ed. Coumparetti. 
fd preserved bo thie Reeurial Fragment aol hy = a 
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on the other hand he is cirowmstantial where the Chronicler is meagre. Pro- 
copies suromarixes the tumults and conflugrations of the first days of the 
rebellion, inva few lines; he omits altogether the seene in the Hippodrome ou 
dan 13: and he begins his circumstantial story on the eventing of Saturday, 
Jan.17. The great interest m his relation is that he describes what happe wal 
inthe palace. Malalsa ouly knows what went on in the ety and the Hippodrome, 
but the woretary of Belisarins knew the doings and the deliberations of the: 
court, norcan there be much doubt that lie was in the palice with Bellaarine 
tiring the last days of the insurrection, We may, 1 think, safely contrast the 
story af Procopiua with that of Malalas by saying that: Precopis followed the 
revolt srom the Palace while in the account of Maialas the point af view t that 
(fa gieetator tw the tow, 





 §%. John the Lydinn gives « brief ncoount of the revolt m his treatiwe Me 
Magistratiius (written after a.p. 551)2 He does not relate: itscourse, but 
untimerates some of the buillings which were bored down, and states that 
nigh fifty thousind Of the populace were Killed, The main interest of lis 
wotice fies in the fagt that he ascribes it mainly to the mpacity and malatl- 
ininivtmtion of John of Cappatocia, ‘This is significant, when we reniember 
that the water, alihonmgh disnppamted, wis lovnl it Jnstinian and had still 
hopes from the court which would have prevented him from saying anything: 
offensive® We tay infer that, after the diagrace of Jol of Cappadocia im 
in, 541, Justinian wae willing ty let fall on thet minister's administration 
part of the Ilawe whieh, when Marcellinua wrote in ap. 534, was imputed 
entirely to Hypative and his alherents. 








$4. The notice of Victor Tonnennensis, though very brief? supplies two 
points which we find in no other sonree. (a) Hypatius and Pompeius were 
alain af night, (0) The body of Hypatius was thrown i Rhewma; the Greek 
sources say simply into the sea, Victor was contemporary, though he wrote 
thore than thirty years later, and nmght have heard from eyewitnesses. But 
itis probable that le took the nutice straight from Ttlinn Consularia! 


$5. A aummary account from the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore 
Leetor (who carried huis work down inte the early part of Justinian’s reign) i is 








DPE & ah op . Bd. aid, Howe. ‘The 
atthor his leey dnecsthing iia dimeny of the 
aftce of Praetorian Profort, aud, in connexion 
herewith, the tainlnedy of Sides of Cuprpmeliceta 
Lvidlis dle ondiens tie Sika im hie triatiee Ds 
Creat, $6, p. i ed. Warlwmnth, Ile 
ayme te poriznts.o! medition andl civil ge | 
auntie Hires ie novtttiowe a Kelhe heierrtiye fs tlhe 
aiy over w crowded theatre, dwater breodpauiar 
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(eases Gruden Gite 630-1) dy aypoutegy, 
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PEd. Momtinemn, Chrow, Aff - ib g. 108, atl 
nnn 530, Tanepect thar te falas dute was tne to: 
the -cireamitancy thal 536 one focmpdio af 
Chemie conte ond B52 2 See ely) al Orestta 


ma, Vi. 


“Op. Motemeen, op, oi, 180, 
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preserved in Cramet, tweed. Pay. it, 112, and. with slight variations 
phanes (sce below § 9); and in fuller form in Cedvénna (below § 10). rf 
adda nothing to what we know frota other sources. 


$6. An Thteresting ‘notice, thouyl) inaccurate atwl enveloped i verbiage, 

has been in the Continuation of Zacharias of Mytilene’ The 

‘cause of the riot is here imputed to the exactions of John of Cappadocia, 

who ‘favoured one: of the factions’! There were constant complaints? 

aguinat the Prictect and the Emperor; at tength, the factions united for somin 

day The yevelt is then briefly desorihe with certain variations from, 
and additions to, the other agoomte 


§ 7. Of the Chronicle of John Maolalas (Rhotor) of Antioch, the first 
siventesn Hooks (with n few which were then part of B17 but 
were ‘afterwards prefixed ta B. 13) appeared between Am. 525 and 540, A 
second edition appeared after 4p. 563, bringing the work down to Tustinmns 
death (B18. ‘The «westion is debated wliethor this revision aud coulmuntion 
was die to the author of the origmal work, John Malalas limeelf, ar to some 
one else.* T beliove that, the second viow is the trae ones but in either ease 
the chronicle of Justinian's reign js due to a com cand that ix enough 
for our present purpose. Of the revised chronicle (published probably ¢ A.D. 
466) the text which has boen handed down in the anique Oxfond MS* ts only 
an abbreviation, But we have material for approximating tothe original 
shape in the works of other compilers who copie alyvially from the complete 
chronicle. So far asthe cighteenth book i¢ concerned, this enbsidiary material 
consists of (1) the Pasctial Chronicle, (2) Theophanes, (8) the Constantiniaa. 
excerpts. published by Mommsen." (4) excerpts published by Crmner? from a 

ninth-century chronicler.” 

This material does not, in the present caso, enable ua to restore with. 
‘certainty the uarrative of Mulalas, thougli ib enables us to 366 that this 
tarmtive wad considerably longer ti the original fext than in the Oxlord 
‘epitome, The diffioulty i that the Paschal Ohronicler maul Theophanes nael 
another source as well aa Malalas;" und it is impossible. in certain possages 
to determine which of the two sources wae responsible [4 is however 
indispensable to muke an qttempt to distinguish Mess two sources, 

















26.9, 14, Me EW. Brooks mist kinilly 
copy lied mes wifi an epltome of the pmesage, 
ft will be tncluted in. the forthoomitg trem 
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Mesera. Hitnillon ed Brecks 

- udym, 

= dritareats 

* Tt is not teessary to go farther ito the 
‘Matsimtrage’ hom fen Ronilacher's (rack, 
der Spe. Diterefer, $140, abd my review io 
the Clarice! Kevicw, 1887, Muy. 
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T. Apeed. Portis, vol. 2) 0; 
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Tw begin with ; we must compare our text of Malalas with the Constantinian 
excerpt. This fragment is uot a excerpt in the proper sense; it is nob a 
verbal extract or serves of extracts, but « brief summary in which the original 
pluses are not always retaitied. 

fa) The fragment does not give the causes ofthe lusarrection, but rushes 
i medias res: ayTipay atte (Lloverirtarp) 6 épaos Ter Aeyowerwr Teacive- 
Benéroiv cal woXdhy draklay eal @kwom v.79 Kovotarrivaurdie” These 
words ato of edursé merely a general introductory summery, and the dnly 
phrase which we ean claim with security for Malales is the componnd 
mpacsnoféveroe, which ile excerptor {4s Toi! Yeyopteieow shows) did mot make 
for himself? The next clauses notices the burning of o nuniher of buildings: 


eal Eeaveuy of abrol dyuorar Tous broreraypevors Titers dir) Tou 
maddarlov fay raii hope xal ris Gawas Sefra Kai diporrepa pera. Tab 


rapasciuliny racmy oleiav eal To wpacréploy Tod erapyou-tijs mahkcay Kat 
To Aeyoueror GxTaryToror. 


Now iv our Malalas text conflagrations are mentioned at two prants of 
the narrative: (1) on the night of the Lith Jan., aud (2)attor the conflict 


with Beligarin and Lis force of Gotlis, Tu the first case, the practoriinm was 
fired and the following places were burned dows: 


7) Trpastopeuy Kel H vader) ran wokatiou Eas ca cyokow Kaa ty MEyaNy 
taxkyola cai o éymocies eptohoy, 


In) the Koco case, it is merely stated generally: <a ev a@h\ors Tomvic efakor 
wip’ At first sight the mention of thi practorrum might seem to show that 
the exeerptor liad in view the ‘first conflagration, anil G dpporis éubokos 
might be seppesed to mean the porticoes along the Meat, between thie 
Awrustenm and the Fornm of Constantine, Bul (1) it is hardly cancesvable 
that the excerptor would have omitted te entinerate the Great Chureli; (2) 
& tyudorog FBodoe is, 10 the context, more natomlly wuderstovd of the 
portico of tho Augustoum thin of the porticoes on either side of the Mead; 
(3) the exeerptor says nothing of the events which, in our Malalas-text, 
occurred between thy two conflugrations, but goes om directly wo the events 
after the second conflagration ; (4) it will be shown below that tho practoriun 
was fired 1 second tin, | 

I think we may therefore provicionally conclude that the words in our 
Mululas-text xai dv @Akow réwois ESaXor up are the epitotaator's sumhmiary 
éf an enumeration of buildings, which 1, wholly or partly, preserved in the 
Constantinian fragment; the plirase é d\Aors Toros being suggested by 
the Hret wonls of the original rots, tarererwypevovg ro rouge (where 








fees ‘lovevimeved. : Theodostw Majiteuus); t m ablyoviaied from 
* Ko George Moumiun, L, p. 525, el UF ,—8 envales willing et © ual dn OF. 

Maral, I hyve not Uevored spect motion = * pe afd, $7, ed. Bonn. 

is the oollon of thie chrowich (ep. the corre *p. i76, 10. 
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sats the position OF the buildings between the first and 


israretayuepous AUZE 
(B) The fragmiont proceeds (without any hint of a Simeinterval) + 


eal abu pee vaeTe eputele (aie) o Samos, "Traut air 
[id est, rou Blyxas]. - 

Our Matoing relates that oo the TAth Jan, the Harpers appeited in tie 
Hiypeirome with the Guspels | the people gathired logether anid the Emyeror 
zporéhwvyrer abrols pe? opeaw yaroara (tle Paschal Chronicle explains this 
elanse, whiell in itself Is not very clear): then | 


_ wal woXdol piv Tad Sjpow Fepator atrov Sacthea trepor be daotaciagor 
Kpdtorres "Trateor. | 
Wo ean infer with certainty thar ‘Tarev of the epitomstor is ar 
aliridgmunt of “Trance abyovare, 700 Blyxas. But we may infer mote than 
this, The words mak jeev radra imply the Tepetition of m ery alrendy: 
in the orginal, where (heir manning must’ have depended on a preesding 
accountof ores uttered by the people. Hence we conclude that this passage 
was sbodged by the epitomutor of the Oxford taxt. Zi thn original Malalae 
the words Taare ab-yavare tol Slyxns must have ooeuredel burce, 
This dondlusion is confirmed: by the Pagelial Chroniclar who enpplies ns 
with thé material for restoring the passage which the Oxtord epitomator las 
onitte ‘There we read, after the scene in the Hippodrome, that Jistioinn 










Te TOUpVINAS 





retired into the pelace and dismissed the senators, that the people met 
Hypatius and Pompeius and eried "Trarie aivyouerée ToD Biyxas. These 
‘ncidents are omitted it.our Malblaetest; but this -seoond ery is preserved in. 
our Constantinian fragment, Thus we are justified’ in inferring that this 
‘paisaee in the Pasahal Chronicle (xa} Zager......708 Afyeas, p. 024, f wi) 
was derived from Malolos; to whom we muy restore Tt with. siiile scl. stilt 
ohnnge as eal wakur abra’ éepatew (for wat éxpaFar). =e | 

(y) Tho net section, describing the elevation of Hypalins, is much, 


shortened in the Constantinian frgment=CF, but one or two polls: are 
preserved there which are last in war Oxford Molalie text = OM 


_, oe. ; . 
cel eyeyorrey “Tearur 7 or evparqadene ent Xadderer al Giued che abrir Tedrior det 
de tee atkow obt oF,. | pagar ciede de 19 Aepontry dpe Keerrarrin 
Thus in the origial Malalas, after the people met and ecaluted Hypatins in 
tho atreet. he retired to his house, and whe people feteliod him thenee to the 
Foruni of Constantine. Morcover he wae deseribed by lis title erparykaris 
mugister woilitumn), “Another detail preser win the CF. is lia Hlevalion oms 





shield, when) Lu Imi been iovested with the Toynl dress: «ai demyeryorres 
airiy db rp axavraplys 
"a a ESS 
Pa ywwcllily Ine cadre jor perhaps atimply whan fucpater, * Carel lerafierecbanyg * bas ile Nmelte 
Ts—VoL. XVI | at 
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£8). The next clunaée of CF, réicoride the gathering of the people m thie 
Hippormine and iv entirely omitted in OML: wAnpaiévros 82 ai Ghou rab 
imriov dx Too Spuoy ay Gedortae Pewpirae Bacitia oredoperar, The 
sentence ia incomplete; it probably fits in after the wonis ée sot wmAarioy, 
‘Mal: p. 475, 22. : a 
(ej). The next sentence describing the orders of Tugtininn 19 also omrttadt 
{7 OOM., am! should conie before the firat words of po 470, 1: Eri Be yéporros 
ro atrol farriod ex tod byNou eweheveen 6 Bacidedy deroAvBijvay tow 
aqTpaTeoTyy auToD peTa wa) Parepiy éFapywv, CF also notes tie places 
where Beligarius ond Mundus respectively entered the Hippodrome: mel 
elaijfe Mobvboy wey aro tod Kabloparos dmarm tor dupow rove detay 
Spouse dv re tomes) wai Bedicapios broxarader rou waéliematos, = 
(2), Passing over all the detuile of the seane in the Hippodrome CF 
states the number OF the slaiy less precisely than OM, but with o plinuse 
which probably fount a place in the orginal Malalas: | 


oF. Ml, 
vail ivderaifor de Gere pe yel pas sep oe ode te frewulpouip wpayeeres |= Geor 
sae Ab yuheedar, athedtes tpadcorra irre wlan wAdae & Fda, 


tn), CF. gives the reasons for the exeeution of Hypatins ail Pompeirs, 
and reconls the banishment of eighteen other senators (potnta wonitlod 
hy OAL); | 


wai guveddBero! "lavetimariy kal yor “Trerian «al Thijerniow werk 
daéarewes abrots, Tor nev dra my. fopevarta Bagihivyy depeciay wal 
dprdipaita, Tor é¢ erepor eos cuveupeferta pe aurov, «al ry i\Acvetplany. 
Kai ovyednticoby Sijyeboas efepurey Sat TO Kat’ avroby TH Toparricy 
"Trai wpuctiatay 

(Mt), OF, cootudes with remarks which wre left ont. in OM: 

cari eyévero eynjey er TH THN, wal mpoefddeto Exupyor Tip, TONES 
Tpigare kai wo\hors Ter Snaocion eco\ace. xai imminow ode ie eri woktr 


yeorer, 


= By We Are now in fA proni tite hay colsider how far the Paschal Chronticher 
user! Malales, The elurt simomry of the dera Bed Kadarddior—the 
yecriminations between the Emperor and the Greets—whinh are reproduced ty 
fill by Theophanes; was derived from another source® The Chroniclor sewn 
then to pass abruptly to the middle of the narrative of Mainins, He onilts thio 
inewlent of the two criminals who full fram the pillows: and doea wot even 
state that the Blies anil Groene reconciled ther dititrenees, Tlenee his 
story, taken by itaell, is wnintelligible; mul it pena posible that our text is 
imperfeot.® Lt hegins with te supersession of John, Triboninty, pnd Endas- 





J ature ate wae prrateihedy wok, bi, She 2 There ts, at then transition, a warble hana’ 
cortgiival,: Vhs this cleanse + the exeerptor took the the le PL mot found in the othes MAS Te dias 
worl Kiem the deaciption of Talicarioe woicing At inte the context some world muut pata 
Tiypatios pol Pompetien (anph eprekdfery, fallen nt >— 

47, 14 eal arietiher 3} BarjAphy ihece +i uphitevese 

* (ip. above @7, pur 3, pp. WS. - [Ps aa Frege aan! ire 20k sleeve: beds 
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mon; aud in is clear frou the following comparison that the Pasch. Chron. 
duvivord this passage from vhe work of Malalas. 


CHnOm, PASTIME (p B805 
aaj avéeresAer # Rome Ante iaeie ef 
te bh ld eel drqadee (wh res woda- 
wlee A warplivan Horikeiiyi ob reiae tbe 
vévor toe paglertpor Eppeyerovs tr 
‘Kerecartinere kes eal | rhaAew 
wal evdoueres ‘chelverudberreexrdds 
fie ree eadtarioe sarecereynereeres aire 
Trocepaurgeee attnit, Afyertes, ‘A 
curereras sefer@at erarid (ere) wat 
ware tot deagyew Taw wporrupier i de 
wel eel Karxddonnt wat Porpiiron (ult) roe weale- 
vat eel tee drayp pou re ri deooe Edbalpuvas, 
wal vette deqeudres Geipyer ere Barahal. aa 
witian Malgero, toe Frapyur vie 
"\ederse al deolgaes bar iene aor, AL 
Ketifara Mewal Pouproe vr be cealerope «wi 
Rr AL wad roe shi tient ery tives 


EiSaipere Fielitare eal aon 





“0%, (p. ATH. 


th Ga Aiideret al wagl Motetor cal Ko- 
erartioler <al BamiAtoqe eens Bag teian 


nara s¢henrer Toe Harchter, 


Rowaderns 


xereoryim ta wrandforca, = Adib 


aardapage yap rh wAGlen “Yeabermw te 


felekge Reswdeen ank TjyBouearar poll oni 

wroyus ea) Toa bedpxow tite wékcas Eidalpervy 

fa) ralre wap core 

Oieres ereanrieg! 3. 

wal ab@lace debt ythprar tit 4px 
ee Tpdoecre 


aires aanaenes af davepe 
| a Bieri Ael? 
48 re lederg 








[The words. presarvodd in either source and omitted in the other are 


printed] Fa spaced type] 


We at ovee remark Unit the epitomator has hire gone to work very 


diserestly, He has omitted those ¢ 





es, whose otoiazion Gan beat be spared, 


anid the only pesitive fete he has lef out ane the names of the ministers white 
wera appointed to eyplace John, ‘Tribonian, and Budheinnn® The Paschal 
Chronicle was less discreet. While he onnceessarily reposts tle names of 
(le nitive of the deposed ministers (rbx Erapyov Tar jpact. TA.) he ote 


te danportint winds pera Bonbetas: 


The next oniiasion of the epitomutor Js less forttinate. “Having montioned 
the Finperor’s concessivg in deposing the obwarions tnluisters, ld goes on to 


state thet Bollinrices issmed forth with Gothic soldiers end fouglit 


with 


thecmob, Tt wasvbvionsty necessity to say tliat tye euneession It failed bo: 
appease the poople. ‘The Pasdhul Chronitle preserves the feqitieite words: 


CHEOR. PAscH, - 
234 Sipen deduerce fiw tot talk 


thee diveAserer aaj redress Fear: 


Wheres CEiAbe | ‘waerglaies Bykirdgn O 
aevpuee dds pe dork tAgdves Pardee wat darea 
AAW &yeie dew s pas 


== — 








shre wor fh dfovkciow, wal. sheve aerels b 


damhere diAGare he nol pa@ere elvot gdper 
erurd(emn) abi SL ilahiald maZA, 


Sanity wee to he rrvernielmeittbagt wep 


Sratidass (eo ie Pahiere oni Tile Heibectdon, 
b aera ofA. i Beg. eel. not have Term Th 


‘the orketial, bot poy he dim tw the, 
fre thie 


wai dEeAdderay BaAvwupion pera wARSWT Per 
Guede cal eudukte peruddegs won Aal de vdie 
femora Rr rey, 


wp tomator 
who tad to make ap orn lindens vf the 
fing e1benee, 


“2 1The Cotatantinian Fragment mentions the 


-pearoe of the iew Praofect af thm Ct Liepehuiees j ; 
bert et the end of thu eplade 


u3 
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T Shapect Ghat the first clotise was dropped by the dpitomator, bocume 
alniost the sania works had: ocourred: before, (p.474, 10) nal tréuewen o Oipos 
oehauvey aTaKTws. 

At this pomt the Paschal Chronicler leaves Malulas and copies Lis other 
sunroe, From p. 621-623, we can find wo trace of Malulas The motive for 
(ins chaning sources dlonbiless lay in the cireumetance thay Milalas did tert 
Hescrile in detail the events of Thirsiisy evening, Friday, and Saturday, In 
OM, we have withing whatever corresponding to this period of time heyond 
the chronologically vague stutement: @upetér de zo wAGes cai dy mAs 
Toweis ESehkor wip cal -vivac ardevws ddovevor, As wir have seo, this is 
atipplemented by an onumerition of buildings whith were hurneil, in CF, 
We way infer, T think; that the original Malalas did wot contain much more 
(iow this enumeration. 

On Sunday, Jan 18, the Paschal Chroniclor retermms to Malalns, and 
preserves toore fully than OM. the seeues of Justinian’s appearance bi the 
Hippodrome an the elevation of Hypatias This is prover! by the untmeros 
verbal coincidences and especially by the argument which T bronght forward, 
above, In. connexion with CF? Nor cun tier be mach Hoult Lint the 
tacilont of the seuling of Ephraim to the Palwe wae related onthe dnginal 
Milalas. The ¢pitomater merely gives the result of the mission, whink was 
that Hypatius leamed that Justinian had Jeft the Palace, 


CHES, FAACH.. Chae, 
fEphraim says to Hypatiay) "4 foorroserts de yay potter A Tetris eso Baoiheds die: 
Foe wal wtdels deta <tr> rg wakar|_.” aol epee 
torre demivar 4 “Yedvipg Uhate Guprmhed Tapas 
watitertn de rh booveri® eudiepars ‘rut kal eaderéciy €¢ re aadiecat) pata brews 


After this, the Paschal Chronicle has a sentence (jA@aw Se ara Keyeray- 
raroy «7 A.), of which there is no trace in OM and which may or may not 
fave heen in the original Maliina: Tt then goos ‘on to relate that Justinian: 
proceeded to the Cithiamna, accompanied by Mandiis, Boliseriin, and others; 
aul there can be no question that jn what folluws the Pasehal Chronicle 
copied Malulas* In OM. it ia not slated that Justitian hintsell went ta the 
Cathicms, but thine i# oo reason to suppose that this detail was got by the 
Peechal Choronicler froma different, source, | 

Tie notice of the burial and epitaph of Hypotius (p. 627-8) may have 
been dorived either from Malalas or from thu other aeurce; but the puties of 
the confistation of Min property of the two brothers anil « nittuber of senatars 


» Above €7. (2% Antioch (Chetupolisi, wae alain fm dle! Hinpe, 

‘eal deste oat elt artie ahpqpier wa! thy rome, mit come fran Mialabins, pei lla 
hipueroeis geeks Ai Faeyer ale ode Placa 4h. Hed iiwtdy pilntete Antweherr iaflocuew fa tie 
Teerivery fal fl tae eiyeertor freedayar,  corly juirt el Lhe vighteentty Hook. A purely 
Cpe Cranes Aten Par, 2 ih eld, Bomade  nstantinopoliia: writen, would mover puiek ant 
Gpidwurigeeres dbeiia(ue, “YL werplece ol Di) (MN), gf Pervew oF prvely Tox Guage tains wt 
enpjaurar de vy cofiduars otigurres, Atitiogh | whirsae i) ie jinet what-an- Ante 

© Tlie thee perweremd. in ile Prockal ete toatl uu | | 
Chirenlile that a coriaty Avilijmliry, ¢linloe of 
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was deriva] from Malilas. "This is ¢lear from a comprrisan with Theaphanes 
and OR. a. | | i 


ie, theore, (jo 155, 30), | atom, Pawo, (28) 
(teal TE pallets al olegi aire, | rh 8 Bind pore eteein eda 
net ri iM Lowrt plows eal woyaAy fevers rai KAA@r rh wrepixfen mal (upeety cx) ot Aorral mezpinees 
twehe Iquedoat dpurey ik 13| IAdewerpleer wal. ireroxar bree at dae citar ebpeMeret baer 


cor arabe ss typmeril Featlod Merwe Le avedelier “Teavion | Ol bdr els porsrrte of 52 qie 
wportewi: wal Epivere pita Like: | whernplond ofiont cai Terpparziartng= 
ont af cleoy aatée. darepal Wt 

eal Hupeniyenw wal dtowlorthurar, 


§ 0. Theophanes! beggins hy C1) 6 simimary of the events of the sedition, 
derived from Theddore Lector. He then (2) copies in full the Gera Sed 
Kakarédun, fri some wnknowh souree. (3) He pusces to Midalns, and 
follows him inainly, though pint altogether, for the ditails of the rebellion. 
Adopting the same introdnetory formmla = Molalns, Theophanes 
abbreviate and makes verbal alterstiona in the account of the: incident 
of the two criminals rescued by the monks: of St: Conon: Theophanes does 
not mention the four rieters-who were beheaded, but oly the three who wore 
impiled ; on the other hand, liestates that the two who’ escaped fell tinies from 
the atuke, while the epitomator of Makilas mentions Only one full, There & 
one diserapaniey, whieh however Heed | not be muire thant appar’: at.  “The- 
[heures stites thet the crowil, seemg the criminals lymg on the ground, cried + 
Tovrowy Ty. éxeAnala, white OM says that they acclaimed Justin ten 
(et@yaqeay tov Sacthéa). But there iso reason against supposing. that 
the original text. of Malalas, whic both Thcophanes aud OM abbreviated: 
Hontaiied both sta tenon te, 
And now we come t) a remarkable point in the narmitive of Theophanes, 
He states that the priefect sent soldiers to guard the resened criminals in the 
asylum of St. Laurentius; 


dwovoag Se 6 Bamps Peenh chines row PuAdT TEM avTOvS, 
whieli ¢ : =, 473, 1: 


weal rods: : Faire b ris wokews frapyor wipnyas eTparinreeiy Poijluay 
fditharrev anpots txetre detas., 


But insted of contimaing the narrative as it stands in Mnlolas, he omits the 


events described in.474. 1—14,and pt once proceeds to the incitlont of the visit 
of the demes to the praetorium, to ask for an answer respecting the fate of 


the criminnis, 


THAN Ase (1F4, 12). | nat (74 Da 
ao) pederer oi Sims beg ador ele ed aparece = Bpalsles Bb yermudiegt Cyne Adder de og spar 
airaieras voy dese yor dacerrivan de tol dylow  raiplp rot @rdgyow rie ehheme airoberes dwdapa- 
Amoparinr sabe guheoterras eTpamietas en vor wepl tae epepepar ver Srrer de te dyly 
dareeyelvwan ode Fra yur wap atre wa) Byulrre¢ = Amsperrip_ wal wh eyyderes dmonplonas dpibor 
idakov sip ti rh xmprdpior, | sip te te ange epertapig, 


























* Thooplauce it ritel thremghont frau Ode Peover’ wcfition. 
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Now the passage which Thoophanes’ has hore omitted ia Whelitely 
tudizponsable to the comprehension of the stery, for it deserihes the unten of 
tht Blues wand Greens This untow iv the key of the whole opisads, and the 
nivrative of Theoplisnes is vitiated by its omission: "The question. arises: 
whut was his totive for omitting it? ‘The answer is: 

Theophines thought that the weno in the Tippoedroine ileserdieel hy Mielaties 
(p. 474, 1-14) was the same ax that ia which the witawation Lédives Jrstinden 
and the Oreens neapucking Calapracl ives Aen? wrrend, PAE YUN Fat ae NYY OMe ailewaly 
eeewiteld from another source, Tle therefore omeillel 2, li the detriment af hie 
hale ater, 

Theophanes then states, with Malnlas, that the people, receiving ho 
answer, set fire to tle Praetorium; bt goos on, apparently deserting Mulila’ 
tp group all tino confiagrations of the riot tower her without Jistinetion wf Ae 
days on which they tiwil place, His voumerstion falleinte iunees Erol; 
p. bSé,L 15-10; dh |, 19296; fh 94-27; corresponding respectively ta 
Chron, Pash. p. 623: p. 621-2; p 023. | | | 

The Pasehal Chronicle devs not give the date of the first contlagration 
which he mentions, bot he places 7t immediatly after the eally of Belisurmis 
and his Goths from the palace; the second took plas ov Peihiy the third aq 
Satuntay. That he and Thoophanes used the same autrco for theip gvants “ty 
clear froma COMLpUTTsON, | 


THROPH, (154, 10-34) 
aal dveripotay rip efirpdee vob eakerion whe 
eal th ovrarse red Airyourrdcd. 


rato, Feet, | 
Ter #xeAngtos cal rar wpueqerdoer xa] emeTide: 
Fer, wl optyiee Cimeory, tcoler Be family aul 
va géeerar Brow fort] ey deypleree Aloe raion 
ca orp hy fered pera Tava che @adesorr ani 
(Muara sion wae tompateres aaryre xin, 
adenides aarGalw h Kiguap wire slowdetvns fx 
The “lovksarad Agaivo aly the eleow Mediu seni 
Share way aires AaBare Sem eat Aapator, Ted | Kyremerer Ewha aol wjafersts ARAGON RatiAda va 
foe BewiAda 5 “Pouasly wal Pdgkar wap ole le | adver vel Poakiw eye tm Mpddow ant wary 
Huet) alta terpion Tpisoir aul bAlyor nh y da & waa 
oeverer IAT Th wip nol teeer ie eT 
Ba Topareays duces Ter etre ppd ure" 
HAtor.of io wie th wparepion rie dedpyow xa 
(Anker dei sty mei temedqyer. al eviyer Tew 
BeriAvcdw afew ool pane rel bree epecreley 
Grow Ta capivie Ubiewrer yay Eeency Boapcir 
wal re wip Em ree wpasraploy dilegay xxl deadly == ent Vor ea} femivay ¢) Badavetan eos "Adee 
rh Baduveion tie “AQEdylwue wal do feeee tae fdelpow . 
Kaset Ace dy pipe woth ayia Elaiien (frat Je 
qerertapra et.A.} wal A forge row Zangaren @ cud whe [avert ree Saagike rhe ulvor wal 


fal eseGAWe A figpor ade roe Tovhvarun, che 
Eeplar Adyar Agden, ele rhe whew! UMpditen 











Sapaoria, ri nn robdere . Fe eae ime | athe reis deen dps wieme on) woos da Tot pnd ero 
igAw itor abvel ole rhe berdypawror che jews li corres ep, 
» Or. cod. resthiilt die Penns \Merandng thediohten tant): ieouting, b 192 


_* feeray onchl.  Wlwitaow im certainly wrong [ri  adéetie la rvetuln 
siggetting svaualternal ire cmmilation ch crexde 
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‘OOx. FAecr THEOViN. (184, 12k 
pdoo ef) Aeris rae Touraplen nol red Baus | 
fiow tailsAcu rie Pypar mol. yy il ep pone 
| - HBaiur wip wal dpiger vie dard yee | 
cal df mbraii rad wipe daabiy wh wipik rod dzinw 1 M7, 
reohoeen Tune Ipwpaeion Tiga roe Ren huA mean wal decprar 4! FucteAo dee vir wapapen re an 
145 Golpred wer aylew ofeew, 4B fafnkge Biay gdp Set tay ceknge rd re Apposeepareia cel 
Tor apy uetperccer: at b daot Zugudyow re | Adload cdrre pag) dry iadtmene.. j 
are bedver ipdunpliew wal iy) apie “AuwAira fer 
“5 arinsaal et ad StAoe dudldson rut en re 
aTerrivuy dwadie . 





Company Uiese two agenunts we see that: 

T. Theophanes’ tranaposes the contlagrationa whieh arose out of the 
borning af the eetayon god ehieh the Pash, Chron. explicitly nastunie Lo 
‘Raturday, and places then beforn the oom whieh the Paseh, 

Chron, assigns to, Friday aod the [receding » 

#. While Theophanes presenta the same order.as the Paschy Chron, 
tho contlagmtions which took place before Fridayand those which took place 
io Fritay, he exhibits one remarkably discrepancy, Tnsteud of bringing the 
borning af St. Sophia into connexion with the burnin of the Beoute House 
anil the prtlace qwirticoes, which the Pawel. Clow plices befive Friday, le 
brings it inte connexion with the burning of the Bath of Aléxendur, the 
Xenwn of Sarpson, Se. which the Pasel. Chron. places on Friday: and yet 
he describes the burning of St. Sophia in the wlentical words used. by the 
Pausch, Cliron, 

3, While in the main Thoophanes and the Pasthal Clironicler were 
using the same sures, there is ove striking Uiseropancy as-to a tbot, They 
deverite ‘in aloust Hie aun words Gie runah to the house all Probus, hut, 
while the Paschal Chronicler says that the lire: was yenche| okipaw 
caulévtaw, Theophanes states that carqréyy 0 ofeay, It svorms clear that, 
one of the two ehroniclors must have here referred to a different soume, 

4 In the description of the vontlagration of Friday, the text of 
Theophones omits thy important Ibudlilings, St. Trone and the Xenon of 
Kubulus, which ary pyentioned by Ohron, Posol., aul of course by blue 
commun source, Tilo not believe that "Theoplunves intense] Lo dinit Chem, 
They easily fell out throuch homoiotelaiten, and we shoolil probably awed 
in the text of T' heophunes (p Ds, 3 25) 


«ay Ter Fevave tap = EiBovdou (ev iepet) eal THY eylaw Elpiepe 


wai vor Feverna tar> Lapror tor peyar, 


5. In the conflagrition of Satuntay (Chron. Pasch,), Theophanes (154, 
17) mentions the Palace of Lnusna, which js not mentionad by Chron, Paschi, 
bul he omitsall inontion of the Octagon ant other buildings: 

Tho main question whioh lere arises is this: how is the remarkable 
inverste Of the onder of eventa in Theophunes, os compuret with the 
Paschal Chronicle, toe explained 7 The answer minsh be poatponed, till we 
come to onside the topographical difficulties eonueeted with the rat 
(hee below i 1), 
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From the enumeration of the burned buildings, Theophanes paws Lo 
the resolution of Jnstinian to flee and gives isa mniqan notion aa to the 
Fiiperor’s plan of theht (154, 7-30). It istmposable to determine whether. 
it comes from Malalas or not: ut it seems to be out of its onier, for the: 
next eentenee (185 L J—2=O0hron Paseli, G22, 18), conmerfis tle events of 


Saturday, 


The following account of the elovation.of Hypating and the final caches 
ia derived from Malolas This can be seen withont any difficulty by 
comparing it with the Oxfon) Malalas and Chron. Pasel* 


S 10, George. Cedritua seems to have derives) the first part of his: 
brief account/of the not from Theodore Lector, Tt corresponds closely to 
the netice which Theophanes took from Theodore; only it is fuller, aul 
therefore was not derived through Theophanes It js taller in two points; 
(a) the Xendn of BKubulus f anentioncd ; ih): to 4 meyady demineia are 
aided the words «al ta yaproa abtiy é:xar@para eat i} 2 picades, wigs.” 
The secon} section js identical with the seoond part of the fragment of 
Cramer, Aneed. Par. it op: 320% This shoul couctule the nia ‘but a 
statement is aililed that the Ovtagon and Zauxippus were lum: aod there 
ig a reference to the fire of an, 470, Tliove is no trace lope of te wee of 
Theophanes, nana | 


$11. Zonnras had before him, in writing-his ncconnt of the Nika revolt," 
a lost souree which differed considembly from those that we possess” 

Starting with an introductory sentence suggested by a source which was 
sleo used by Cedréinns,* Zonaras comes af once to the main pomt, the union 
af the Blues and Groene: But the distinetive feature of bis story is tus 
prominence given ty thy battle between the barbarians aw] the demes, al 
the vain attempt of te clergy to pacify the tamult. He enlle the barbarians 
Heruls” and his notice is confirmel by Procopit, who mentions (nt a 
different stage of the episode) that Minndin had afore of Herulewith hin. 
From Zonaras alone do we learn of the part played by women in tne rint, 
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But wt this point? the wnlne of the aocomnt of Zonams couses. He 
mentions that the fire was propagated hy a violent wind—a fact known 
othorwise only from the Pasohial Chronicle; but of the buildings burnt he 
only mentions some in the region between St. Tdene and the Talaoo, Ho lms 
4 peculiar ptutement*? that Jnstiniay wished! to speak 6 tho demes in the 
Hippodrome (‘theatre '), but that they, afraid of being caught (os é 
tiaeTy), refveed to mm into the fap, This statement, referrmg ty the 
appearmnce of Justinian tn the Hippodrome on Sunday morning, is discondan 
with the account of Malalas (Oliron. Paseh.), from which it-appears: that the 
demet dil assemble in the Hippodrome nod reviled Justinian, 





BLIP PRR 


Thy rest of the story however aeeords with tho account of Malalas and 
may well huve tei devivedd wither from Milalna or frank eource depenilont 
on Malalas, Compare: 


donacge, 272, M4. \ Pevtte) i. ae 
eal @el deeiioe airie jertd pti Epuerer | aetl det pipleres de re cuoerapig. - 
KOR AAM, QTR. - tamer, 16a, M4 (wan. aT 
firyuar at eept rip Boodle wAcierew yous i Beveree af poet forpetires 
| | . MALALAS, 476, 


| ial. gBran tiie rGe Hiner duereas | texereiivar 3F To who Sayer ear 
Saerigarrer xupqinn awe AAAqiot aereee we | CAAT Awe, 
wet doer rozoru., Mh, 3 
rdte rolrvy aipdow dw rd Baw | dedevweureperuerae Boatman wal qeuticowhs- 
Asler of xpaxoranrrer vier xparsorrar iLd@iper | ploor wal reeteplowe. 
Fesre Ass, 
Bm Lae MAL WREMES 6,377 00 
| Merrie yap Jv dripieree rh Mierrpor |  eAgpettrree Bec] Fae rot treed 
var pir je tar rramagérrer walpat, tie Moye | de rv5 Buuwe da Wedderee Brephmas Baaihia 
Phitdeor eord War te yryeudees wal-rhs rok: | rvehdaror, 


Now T do got indeed regard (hese comparisons as canelisive 5 ik ie quite 
possible that they represent » differant, account, which agreed with, bub waa 
independent of; that of Malalas Still jt is remarkable that the account at 
Zonaraa would serve as a vory accurate, brief suminary of the account af 
Maulnlas: Wo must bear in mind the method of Zounma, who wae alwayi-con- 
ternal to change the wards of Lis sources, Tf he found remixer he was certain 
to substitute @ferper; W We fount! a part ‘il qrAgpad, he would use a part of 
ophaer or peers lus ; it hin fodmil brow Aérrreo one oould predict that hy would 
smmnploy imocnpm or something ole’ And he always of course avuided 
colloquinliains or Latinisme like axovrdipir. There are only two. points, one 
aft the beginning, aul one at the end, of this part of the apisole, where the 








Ven: S72. &: would be improper.to infer that @onarse iret 
igs Ser haw bare coal Thesgliahia yf Warr 1 peas 
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(eowAkdere wae in the original Melaleg Hint | symm, 
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influence of another source nood be nasinnedl, The statoniwat that Hy postin 





was proclaimed wy pie Gxerpa, 9 BF weweepdeun! which is-iu a scondancs 
With the story of Procopiug ia not foul in Mulnlus, ee fir ay Wo ein 
Jie = yet It wold lea peesible fiiferenes from the incident of the sending of 
Eplimim to the Palace, ‘The mombar of the slain is set by Zonaras® at 
‘abot HANG" -Aceording to Malalas; it was 35,000. Tranay he conjoctured 
thet tn his other source Zones found 50,000 (thy nomber given Ly Joby 
Livdns) anil that he adopted 40,000 as somewhore betwoon thie wi, 

While Taluvit fully that the general coincidence may be accidental, and 
that Zonime neel throughout a different source, 1 cannet help thinking it 
hore protable that the latter half of his narrative was derived, directly. or 
imilirectly, from Malalres. 


IT.—Ctrosvalinry. 


§ 12. Our data for determining the days on which the events of the riot 
took. place ire derive! frotn Malalas aml the’! Paschal Chronicler (whe hero pro- 
bably treans Malalas), supplemented by two'indications of Procopius. “Then 
Phanes hos omitted all notes of time, except the mast Und perrtant—aniely 
that Hypatics aml Porspiius were exectite the dny after they wer 
urrested. 

The Hirst note af Gime is given ona by Molalng, The bezinuing of the 
tumult, the union of tie Bliws and Greens, the formal declaration of Uhut 
inion in the Hippatrome, took place on the Mth of Janunry, ap. 5928 
Their mion was.eaused by the execution of members of botl parties by the 
practect; snd thar execntion had taken place thive diya before,’ Ua ia an 
Sunday the T1th Jannary, Tt follows that the celebration, at which the 
Greens pressall their complaints against Cilapodiin, took. place not liter than 
the Vth, Most liivtorinna have fallen into the error of cotifounding this first 
ecu jn the Hippidroine (deseribed by the Paschal Chronicter umd 'Theo- 
pficitids) with the second seenn on dann 13 (deserihed by Malatas} 

On the night of the 1th (which foll on Tuesday)? the unitod dies, 
haviyg got no satisfaction from the Emperor; proceeded te the Praeturiinn, 
and demanded whether the pranfvet lid decided to pardow the eucarhed 
prisoners. Recerving iio answer they get lity to the practoriam, Other 
pluses were Lurned, an) tie people comained in the stroets, elgesadver: 
atdevers (iluring the night), | 

In the morning (Jan. 14th, Wednesday)? further outrages were com 
tulttel> the complaints againat John of Cappactocta, Triboninn, aml Kudaemnon 
were pwefirned, und they were deposed): Helisuriun issuod soeth witli a lily vu 
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Goths, al there wee w conflict; the there were more-conflagrations. All 
this is toh} in Malnins’ ae f it took placo om Wednesday, and in the 
corresponding part of the Chiron. Pasvh. thire ie mo mark of time, But (1) it 
ia Goprohoble that all this occured in one day; (2) the next event of whiel 
we hear belong to Veilay; which loaves Thursday unaccounted! for, Now ik 
coy ase, soreshing Has Ween left dit hy the epitomater hetwoen the notion 
ofthe deposmttion of the obnoxiows officers and the witice of the attack of 
Belisarnne on the mob;* and this is probably the place where the night 
intervennd, We may] think conclude, with great likelihood, that the main 
event of Wedneailay, Jan. 14, wae the deposition. of the three ministers, piv! 
aoe the main event of Thotsday, Jan, 15, was the wally of Belisariia from the 
"olane* 

At this stage Malalas, as representad in the Barnecian Epitome, deserts 
is; but fortunately the Paschal Chronicler, wha mp to thie point hus 
firrnisheil mo, dates, wow becpimes precise, and fixes the events of Friday and. 

On Friday, dan. 16 the practorimm was’ burnt, according to Chron. 
Paseh.; the couflagration was earrie) by the winl from: that building, 
mw! other boildinigs were burnel, which aye enumerate! 

On Saturday, Jon. 17) thore way a conflict between the poldiers and the 
mob. The soldiers att fire to the Octagon, and the fire spread to other build- 
ings. This was-the fifth duy of the riotpand here we got our first indication 
of time from Procopins® On the evening of this dav, Justinian dismissed 
Hypatiosvind Pompeius from tin Palace 


_ $15. The events of the following day, Sanday, Jan 18, are dated by 
Malalas, tho Pasehal Chronicle; Procopius, and Marcellinns: Malalas and the 
Paschal Chronicle give both the day of the week and the day of the month, 
Procopius nanies the day followme the fifth day Murcellinus is slightly in- 
noeumite. Wille le assions the bewinning of the sedition) to the 13th January, 
ho states that the serition lasted guingwe com/fnioe ees, and that Hypsitins 
was closated gutta hatin nefoadl fircheeris die, Te te clear that, if he counted 
the 18th, he should have said ew evatinnes dies, anil placed the finnl scans (Tike 
Procopiis) un the-sixth, But the inaccuracy is @ pure inadvertence: Evory- 
‘one -remembered two things: that ihe Hippodrome sete took. plicy on the 
Tdes, ond that the riota lasted for five days They begun Inte al nivht on the 
13th with the attack on the pmetorium, antl they were over befpre the wight 
Of the 18th, Thus thy statements of Marcellinus, true separately, lend, 


© 47l, 2,476, 10. 
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when combined, to on misconception On the feekoning diet) Alypetins 
was eleyatal on the fh day, the L4th of Jan. must be countsl ae te 
‘fret aliy. | | 

Tt would aeem certain then that the appeumance of Justinian im the 
Hippodrome with the Hosputs i in’ his hand, the elevation of Hypatins, and the 
blow y suppression of the riot, took place om Sunday, Jitu. 18. But this is not 
the viow joierally meeepteil. 

Although ‘in Malulus (both in the Osfonl epitome, aml in’ the filler 
wocount of the Paschal Cliranigler) the clavation af Hypating follows imimeti- 
ately nt the fiilure of Tustinian’s solemn onthe to appease the revolt, historimne 
hayes assomed that o night tutervenod hetween. these two events! On this 
view, fustininn’s appearance in the Eippoirome takes place on the norning 
of Sunday, Jan. 18,and the ecronition of Hypatins i the morning of Monday, 
Jan... The motive for this arringement of events da doubtless a wish to 
reconcile a-slight discrepancy between Proeopins and the Paschal Chrosicler, 
According to Procopins, Hypatiue and Pompmins were sliemisend from the 
palace the night before the-elavation of Hypatias. According to the Paschal 
Chronicler the senators were dismissed from the palace after Justinian's 
appearance in the Hippodrome. It seems an easy and obttactive way of 
reeoneiling these statements ta suppose that ihe dismissal of Hypatina aad 
lis lwother took place on Sunday night, anil that ‘the fifth dey" ameant by 
rd bye was Sunday, not Satuniay, But thete are serious objections to this 

oun bination, | | | 

(1) It is clear from the Paschal Chronicle and the Oxford epitome that 
the origmal chronicle of Malaise contained precise indications as to the days 
of whicl the various events fell: Tt is extremely jiard to believe etther that 
i and Mowiay, thie dlaye {ascording to the received view) of 

the deceive ¢venia, woulll not have bewn distinguiahe! in the original, 
Malalns, or that both the Paschal Chronicler and the Epitomater let this 
slistinetion drop pnd #6 placed the final scene on the wrong «ly, "Tie: 
élaboraty desoription 3 in the Paschal Chronicle forbids the second. supposition. 
(2) The tenor of the story depreeates the iden that a might inbervenod, 

According to Malalas (Chron. Poach), Justinian After lie retires From the 
Hippodromie—it is still very catly in the morning *—inevtedintely (ete) 
dismisses the senatora; anil, when they wert fortl) frou the Palace, *the 
sie wet Ayyjntins anil Pompins: and (ook Ayyutius tothe Porn. This 
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sliows a4 clearly ae possibly (hat, acoording to Malulas, all bupprned on the 
snow day, Only, Malalaa tins fallen inte ati error, eusily explicable, Hypatites 
cond Ponypoins had left the Palune, as Procopins states, the evening befor, mui! 
the people fetched them-from their houses. Nothing would be more natural 
than « mistake of this kind,—the transference of the disuwissal of tho two 
‘rothers from the time nt which it notnally oowure! to the ‘tine at whieh it 
asuimerl sigtificoines, (3) The statement of Mareclinud i decisive agninst 
the 19th as tlie day of the elevation of Hypatiog Bor ti that: tiie the 
sodition woul have begun according to him on the Lith, which is, on no 
theory, possible, 

On Jan Lith (Monday), Hypatius.anil Pompeius wero pat to death! 











TT.—Torocnarny. 


S14 Dh will bo moat conveniont in the first place to delerinine as far ne 
sinha the sites of the buildings which were connected with the Nika not, 
andl then to examine, in the light of ote conclusions, the ovidence of the 
atithorities, who in some respects conflict with one another. 

_ There is no diflientty any tonger as to the weneral position of thu 
buildings around the Augnsteum* ‘That place was bowndui ov the worthy Ly 
thw sottthern aide of St Sophia, on to oust Ly ithe Sennte-hyiee of the 
Augusteum (which miuiat bo exrefully distinguished from the Senate-hiuse of 
the-Forum of Constantine) "- and part of | the palsce wall, on to smith by 
Palace buildings, the Chalké or tmin entrance to the Palace, aid the Baths 
of Zouxippms. There js-still room for doubt whether the west sido of the 
Aupusteum wes partly closed by boililings or not: No doubt, an accurate 
line wae drawn between the precincts of the Augustour and the Mes®, The 
Mas8 (* Midills Street’) led down fvom the Auguatemin inte the valley 
hotween the First and Second Hill, and iecefod Wo the Forum of Constantine 
on the top of the Secoud Hill, Pasting throwh tue Fonim it. went on all, 
the way to the Goldén Gate; tut with its course ere the Forum of 
Uoustantine we have not to do here, The Milium, oppesite to the SW. 
omer of the utrinm of St. Sophia, must have stood on the line which 
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divided the Angdatenin from thy Mest! ‘The Baths of Zeusippus, which, 
lay on the joft of one issuing. from the Chalké, ocenjied the somth-wret 
carniref the Augusteum. ‘The position of these Baths in relition to the 
Chalke on dno side and to the Kathismn of the Hipyrlrome on the other is 
represented with fair -correctiess on the plan of Labarte.* 
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Thi the general Jie of the. group of luildings around the Angusteum 
can ho determing! with aufficient certainty for om purposi, nor is thers any 
doubt aboot the Woildings north of St Suphia—thw Xonlw of Histes 
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arr ie the Chirch of St, nemo, pul the Sond of Eubulox Tho Trene 
iu) Sampson are stil! there. 


$15. 1h is differunt when wo come to the buildings which were situated 
westward, on either side of ihe Mest, hetween the Angustuund sail te 
Forum! Here we must he content witll approximate and conjectural results. 
Wo lave only o fixed Tine wil a Axel point, in relation to which we have. to 
. hilenpl to group «number of wlifices which hare bein restroyed, The fixed 
sie in the direction of the Mest; the fixed point is the position of the 
lien. 

‘The site of the Imperial Stoo or Basilica, wliich containod the Library, 
is identified by the Cistern Basilica or Jord butan Sutal, This iduntity, 
recognised by (lylliug, bax Leon voupletely established by Strzaygovakis 
Proeopiia tala how Jnstinian ‘boil the erétern, alul vives the valuable infor 
mation that the cistern was Inid: on. the south side of te great quadnilatera! 

peristyle court of the Basilien* We may infer from this that the greater 
part of the Basilica buildings were to the north of Jord batin Serai/and that 
at did not reach down to the Mest. 

The Basilica is described as ‘behind the Milium' by the AnOUyinNONs 
muthor of the Patria” and Zonaras* states that it was ‘very. olese ta the 
Chaikoprateia,” The prosimity comes out in the fire of AD 470, That fire 
began In the Chalkoprateia and destroyed the Basilicn and ‘both, the stoai. # 
What are both the stoai? and wae the cmarter of the Chalkoprateis north of 
the Basilien, or between the Busilion and the Mest? 

The position of the Chorch of the Virgin: in ‘Chalkopratcin, wil Tey wins 
‘Important Tir the court earemonics, lina redeived on elaborate discnesign 
recuntly from Biellaey,* TH» shows elearly that it wna on tle north sie of 
thie Muss, and that the Emperor when, in puasinu fron the Forum of 
Conatintine ty the Palace, he vinited this elinrel, Uitned to the loft from the 
‘Mest in wrdar to reach it, He also thinks that the church was qyite close to 
thie Portiro which ran-along the north side-of the Mesé: bit bis argnhienbs 
are not. decisive.’ Jt cannot be determined fronr tlie datw of the Dy Uaor= 
anew bow far the Mmiperor had to proceed up thy street bo the lft" leforu 
he reached the Mhalkoprtvia Those dita ute nut inconsistent with andiher 
view which places thy Chalkoprateta elowe to the renews of St. Sophin, 
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and (las north of thy Basiliee This view is held by Monitmann who 
ilentifies the Church of the Vinnn with the Mosque of Zeinvb Sultan, and 
isalao suggested on other grounds: by Krasno-sel'tzev* ‘To this question we 
shall return again. : 


$16; The anonymons anther of the Patria, ting from the Angus- 
tim to the Forum, speaks anccessively af the following buildings :* the 
Milium, the Church of St John the Apostle, the Church of St. Theodore 
{dapaxiov, the Oetayon, ml the Palace of Lausus: Tt is lofi indeterminate 
wlich Of Uhese buildiags is to the sowth aod which to tle worth of the Mess, 
The position of the Church Of St. Jolin (Diippins) can le pretty confidently’ 
placed south-west of St. Sophia, south-dast of the Bavilicn, and nut far frown 
the Mili; bot it does oot concern ng at present, The Ootagun he 
describes us close to the Hasilicn;* am! this agrees with the notice of the 
Paschal Chronicler that it lay between the portion of the Regina (that is, the 
Buailica) und ihe busiliow of tho shindresors” The most probable inferanes 
is (hat it wae weal of the Basilica, Tk etl hordly lave bern south, for then 
it would lave Iown adjacent ty the Meaé and there would Lurdly have been) 
room for the besilien of the: skindressers, Asstitaing then provisionally that. 
it lay weet of thie Basilicn, we might place the Chareh of St. Theodore pro~ 
visionnlly soutl of the Ovtagon, that, is, between the Octagon and the Mest 
This woald-suit the order of the Anonyimus,quoted above, where St. Thoodore: 
is reach before the Ochyson,t 








S17. We now exe tothe Palace of Batsus, os ty which new views have 
leen recently put forward, Lt wee closs-to the Mest, hut the queetion js, wae 
if on tha north or ow tho south Bitlis The anon OUs topopephor hives: it 
epen, Mordtmann places it.on the south side ; but Broliaay and Str yeovskd 
liave indepeudenuy argued that it waa on the north side, 

Biuliaow? lins derived Lis view from passages inthe De Cuerinimilis 
' Like tl Ohalkopratein CNurel, the House of Laudoe wag on thy right akly 
of Middle Strect, te ore going along it from the Augoatenm to the Forts af 
Constintines and day nein the Melitta agai, ‘The ‘aad ba to the De 
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Cerimoniiz Wlesoribe the progréss of the Emperor Irom the Forum to the 
Chalkoprateian Church, The Enrperog having passed through the Anti- 
forum ‘enters the portion near the Lausns and from there gues” to the 
Chalkoprateian Chureli,! If the weather is bad, he goes to the Forum (from 
the Milion)* by the portico, and ‘comes down again by the same portico and 
the Lawaua, and turning to the left goes to the Chatkoprateia,’® fi must be 
certainly admitted thal poime facie it would be ontural ti ondersiand the 
northern portiog of the Meet; and thie would seem to imply that the Lansus 
wad at the northern side of the Mesé@, close to the street which turned northi- 
ward to the Chalkopratein, 

We have hiowever another totally different indication, The Church of 
St. Euphemia év 7a imrodpop was west of the Hippodrome.’ It was 
situated év rots “Arrioyou wXnoiov tov atcov.® It seems unlikely that the 
definition rAnjefer rod Aatieov would be used, if the Lavana had been north 
of the Mesé. The Clureh of St. Euplemia was probably south-west of the 
Hippodrine* 

The indication of the proximity of the Patace of Lausns to the eistem 
of Philoxenus which supplied it with water, is unfortunately of no use, os 
the cistern of Philoyenus has wet been foun) Tb used to be ‘ibertife! with 
the Bin bir dirék,? lit this view hak been upeet by Stezygovaki” The ¢istern 
af Philasenne was certainly cloee-te the Foruny, anil UU the churely of 
St. Aqnilina; anil Strzygovski conelinles, hy combining the Anonyme of 
Bandori with statements of the Paschal (hronicler relating to the Nika not, 
that the Lausus-was on the north side of the Mest. ‘The foree of ihe data 
in regard te the Nika riot will he appreciated below. 

Certainly, the moat important passages seem to be snjast satisfactorily 
explained by the view that the Lausis was on the north side of the Meat; 
anil perhaps the passage of the Synexurion may be brought into imison by: 
supposing that part of the palace of Antiochos reached the Mesé and faced 
the palace of Lausus. 


$18. One building still remains to be considered, the Pmetonum. To 
reach the Practorjam from the Pulaee, one proceeded along the Mes® past the 
Paluce of Laveus.” Tp was apparcntly on the Mest betweey the Laneus and 
the Forum. Moresyer tt was close to the Church of the Forty Martyrs, 
which was in the Mes4.! But the Anan farts of Banduri seems to place tis 
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chureh to the west of the Porum of Constantine and near the Forum Tauri! 
This, however, is clearlya mistake, There is a passage in the Alexind of 
Anna Komména which leaves no doubt that the Church of the XL Murtyrs 
was east of the Forwm. The Comnene todics meet Alexius in the Forum 
and laving taken leave of lim made all haste "to the temple nf thi Great 
. Sophia! Close to the precinct of the Forty Saints they were met by the 
tutor of Botaneiatés? Mordtmann places the eburch close to the Thirbd of 
Mahmad, whose site marks the entrance te tho Forum of Constantines 
‘The site of the Practorium has been discussed by M. Paspatés in his 
Beterrwal Medérai.* He thought thar he hed found its ruins near-the 
Chorvh of St, Andstasia, which he successfully Wentified with the Mechmet' 
Pasha Txamii, sauth-weat of the Hippodrome? Bub his arguments prove 
nothing, Hi pomts to sever! pessages which ahow that to reach the 
Prastorium from the Sophian port one had to go up; but this data would 
anit meny sites, I have seldom sean a weaker piece of topngemphical 
identification.” 





§ 10. From Procopius, John Lydus, and Malalas, one would infer that 
there were twa distinet conflagrations, of whieh the first consumed buildings 
wrount the Augnateum, and the second rmged along the Mes® and especially 
among Inildings north of the Mesé. 

(1) “The city; says Procopius, ‘was invaded by fire. And the sancinary 
of Sophia, and the Bath of Zenxippus, and the parts of the Imperial Palace 
from the Propylaca to the so-called honse of Ares, were burnt and destroyed, 
That is the first group. (2) "And besides there were burnt at the same time 
[ie on the sane decasion > hot" simultaneously] the great portichos (road) 
reaching np te the Agora namin! from Constantine, wu) many louses of neh 
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(1) ‘The fire, says Lydus, ‘beginning with the Entrance to the Palnce, 
‘spread from it 10 the chief Sanctuary [St. Sophie], thence to the sennte- 
house in the Augusteym, and from it to tw Zeuxippos’ [here an antiquarian 
digression]. ‘This is the first groap. (2) Wien these wero consumed,’ ' the 
particoss up 1s the Agors of Constantine’ were ravaged, and ‘the ndjacent 
buildings, morth and south thereof, were miturally ecdaced Washes!’ This 
closely corresponds to Wie second gromp oft Procopins, and one anypects that 
Lydus iad the work of Procopiua before him. But je adds to the first group 
ihe senate-house, whieh Procopins omits | 

(1) Malalaa, az represented by his epitomutor, notices the conflagration 

of the first group and connedts it with the night of Jan. 13 ;—} yade«i) rob 
waratiov bes Tar ryoAGy al hh peyddy dexdyaia xal o Snpdors Fufahoe— 
to whith he mids on the following ily pépog Tob éqpocioy duBiderv éay Tait 
Zevéinwov. ‘The original notice of Malalas, from which this is abbreviated, 
can, aa we have seen, be male out with the help of Theophunes aod the 
Paschal Chironicler, The important pomt is that the ‘public portico" is the 
purtico of the Auguateum, not of the Mes® The phrase ¢éms raw cyokowr 
evidently comes to much the same thing as the dyes éy ror "Apeas ofeor of 
Procopitrs, and means the parts of the palace wdjacent t thé Chalke om the 
east side, (2) The second group, mt preserved in the Oxfond epitome, i8 
preserved partly in: the Escurinl frgment—more fully im the Paschal 

Chronicler (eee above § 0). 

Now while our text of Malnlas preserves the date of the: first: pon- 
flagration (13—14 Jamary), the Paachal Clronieler preserves ie date and 
ciromnstances of the other conilagriion (having, no doubt, derived Uso 
facta from Molalas), [t took place on Satunlay, Jan. 17. This fire spread 
from the Octagon, and was the work of the soldiers. | | 

Gut there was yet another group of buildings consmmed by fire, of which 
Proeopiua, Lydus, and our Malalas say nothing. We learn about this group 
from the Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes (wha are confirmed by the 
ehnmertions af other writers); aml there ié reason to believe that we shoulid 
have learned’ about it from the original Malitas. This group consiata of the 
Chureh of St. Trene, the Xenodochia of Sampeon and Eibulis, and the batha 
of Alexander; and according to the Paschal Chronicle this conflagration 

occurred on Friday, Jan. 16. 


$20. We have thre three distinct conflagrations : 
(1) Jan, 13—14: Augusteur buildings, including St. Sophia ; 
(2) Jan, 16: buildings north af St. Sophia; 


(3) Jon. IT: Octagon, adjacont buildings, porticoes of Mesé, buildings 
aouble of Meat. 
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The order and the details are best preserved in the Paschal Chronicle 
(except in regard vo the dateof {1)), Procopius and Lydus preserve the 
order of (1) and (3), but omit (2). Theophanes falls into the curious mistake 
of changing tlie orlerite (4) (1) (2); and this mistake demands explanation. 

Another building, passed dver by Procopius! nd Lydia, is stated 
by Malalas, the Paschal Chronicler, and Theophanes to have been burnt. I 
refer to the Praetcrinm, But, strange to say, its conflagration is connected 
with group (1) by Malalas* with growp (2) by the Paschal Chronicler, with 
group (3) by Theophanes: This is a very Interesting question. — 

Now it is clear that topographically the Praetorium would belong to 
group (3); for we lieve seen thet it'was close to the Mesé and not far from 
the Forum. ‘But, on the other hand, the burning of the Praetorium cannot 
be cannected with the burning of group (3); for (@) it waz not accidentally 
tamed bot deliberately fired by the people, and (2) Theophanes himself, 
following Malalas, places it as the first building burnt, whereas group (3) was 
bornt last. The circumstances: of the outbreak of the riot do not permit ns. 
to dowbt the etatement of Malalas that the first outrage was the burning of 
the Praetirium, On the other han ip most not beimagmed that the Hames 
which consumed the Practoriuny were continuous with those which consumed 
the buildings of group (1). The two fires were quite distinct Having set 
fire to the Praetoriumt, near the Forum. the mob proceeded to the Augusteum 
and set fire to the Entrance of the Palace (ep. the words of Lydus), 

We now come to the statement of the Paschal Chronicle, which, as it is 
oenerally read, is absurd, "Ou Friday the demes went to the Praetorium and 
set it on fire; and the roofs of the two imperial honses were burnt, and of the 
Prastarium only the archives (uorer—éwov ta expla), Fora north wind 
blew and chased the fire out from the Practorinm, anid the bath of Alexander 
was burnt, and the Xenon of Exbulos in part and St. Irene,’ &c. 

As we bave seen, the Proetorium was not near St. Irene and the other 
buildings mentioned." These edifices were north-east of the Prastarnim; the 
Practéerium was nét north af them, as the sense of the passage, thus read, 
would require. The mistake lies in the division of the sentences; there 
should be « full period afer the words GEw ret qwparrwplou éhlmFer, * Only 
a part of the Prastorium was burnt, for a north wind blew tle flames away 
from it [down towurds the harbour of Sophia}. And [a totally different. con- 
flagration] the bath of Alexander,’ &c. | 

My interpretation may be supported by the notice of Zonaras. who is 


\16 
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using a different source, He tentions. the detail that soldiers get fire to 
houses from which men and women were aseailing. them with etones, sherds 
und every missile that came to hand; that a strong wind blew, carned the 
flames, and burnt to ashes many fine buildings He then mixes up groups 
(lL) aml (2). But D think we are justified in inferring tlint the conflagration 
of group (2) was due (a the firing of houses north of the Xenodochion of 
Eubulus, the fire being propagated by the same north wind which averted 
the flames from the Practoriun. 

The conclusion is that on the night) of Jan, 13, the demes, wroth. at 
receiving no auewer from the pracfect, set the Pragtorium on fire. But it 
was only partly burnt;* and on Friday Jan. 16, they again hurled brands 
intoib; but this time the north wind hindered the attempt from being more 
than a partial suceess. aan | 


§ 20. Tt is. tnanifest that Theophanes has here ventured to exercise ia 
very unusual independence of judgment. Ou the strength of his own 
‘knowledge of the topogruphy of Constantinople, he has permitted himself to 
ilter what ho found in his source, He found the: burning of the Praetormm 
mentioned first in close connexion with that of the buildings of the Augusteum. 
abd secondly in apparent connexion wrth that of the buildings north of St. 
Sophia. Rejecting these (only apparent) connexions as inconsistent with the 
fucts of topography, he took upon himeelf to establish a juxtaposition 
between the Praetoriam and the buildings of group (3) which are actually 
newt 1. | 

Theophanes lina also taken another liberty with lis souree, St Sophia 
wis the connecting link between groups (1) and (2), since it formed the north 
side of the Augusteum and was next-door to the Sampeon. Its conflagration 
(Malelas; Chron. Pasch,) was connected with the conflagration of group (1) ; 
but’ Theoplianes hus transferred it to group (2). He seems to have thought 
it nore uaturil that the fire should have leapt from the Sampaon to the 
Church, than from the Senabe tu the Chureh,? 


§ 21. Aword may still be said on the thind cunitlagration (Jai 17) which 
began with the: Octagon, reached the neighbouring church of St Theodore, 
atl spread to the Mesé, consuming among other buiidmmgs the Lausus-palace 
and St. Aquilina. It is to be presumed that the fire was spread by the same 
north wind whieh blew the day before, This angyests (a) that the Octagon 
was bol north of the Basilles, otherwise dhe lames would lave caught the 
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Basilica ; aml (4) that St. Theodore was south of thie Qohuwon. Now if, ma ia 
probable (sco above:§ 14) the quarter of the Cholkoprteia was north gf the 
Basilica, it sootns certain that the street along which the Emperor proceeded, 
when he burned to the left from the Mesé to reach the Chalkopratemo Church, 
yun between the Busilica (au the right) and the Octagon (ou the loft), As 
the Lansus tuarked the place where the street abutted on the Mexé that 
palace would be sonth of the Octagan—the Church of St Theodore (oon 
iveturally) standing between them, If these inferences are right, the fire 
first reachod St; Theodore, then Lausas, then ran along the northern portice 
of the Mest) taking St. Aquilina in ‘its course, and finally crossing the arch at 
the Autiforum: bul meanwhily it might already have been. blown naross. by 
the wind fo the suuthorn portion, directly from) ‘the Lausua. 


$22. 1 ouglt to mdi) that, so far as the notices of the Nika-riot any 
concerned, they seam to me tobe reconcilable with the position of the Palace 
of Latss either north or southof the Mes®; for we know (ep, especially Lyla) 
Hint partiot least of thi southern side of the Mes? was burned as well as. the 
northern, 1 therefore do not agree with Strzygoveki (eee above § 17) thut 
the facts of tle Nika-tiot taken alone with Uy anonymous writer of the 
Patria prove that the Lausus was north of the Mess. This the arguments 
adduced by Bieliaey from the J Cerimontia that seem to me te curry weiglit, 

On the other hand, the facts seem Tather to point to the conclusion that 
the Pretorium waa on the aevti side of the Mesé; otherwise, fying in the line 
Wf the fire whieh swept continnously from the Lauens to the Forum, it would 
lave bey presumably mentioned im connexion with this’ conflagration, 
Tieophanes confirms this hy the form of his ertuneous notes. "The 
Practorinm was burnt, and the porticoes from the Camara of the Forym of 
Constantine up to the Chalké”” The nireutustinee that the Pravtorium was on 
the: south sido of the Mes& suggested the description “np to the Chalke" 
which would atricily be only appropriate: to the soufhcrn aftodas. 


— - $23. The course of the ovants of the memembly § devs, Jan. 11-10, an. 
532 may then be arranged as follows— 


Sunday, Jan, 11. “Acta dca Kadaradion Th the Hippodrome. Altercation of 
Justinian with the: Greens. | 
fo te evening «number of ormminals, both Bloes and Greens, are 
exeotitell Ly the Prefect of the City, clearly in consequence of the 
seen: in the cirena dnd with the political purpose of showing the Emperors 
impartiaity to both Demea, 
The reccue of a Blue and @ Green to the Asyluny of St. Laurence. 
[The interval of a day gives the Demes time to concert jomt actin 
to obtain the pardon of the two comlemned men.] 
Tuesday, Jun. 13. Horse-taces in the Hippodrome, Vain appenl to tie 


Emperor for morcy and open declaration of the union of the Praseno- 
pemeloi, 
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in the evening new demand for reprieve from. the ~Prefeet of the 
(ity, On receiving no answer, the Prastorium is.attacked and set un fire, 
antl the prisoners are let out of the Praotoram prison. all 

Then the rioters march-tothe Augusteum to attack the Palace. 

‘Conflagrations in that quarter during the wight anid followme day. 
(For the buildings burnt eee above § 11). ae 

Wednesday, Jan. 14. The riot which had beguu with a demanil for o 
reprieve now develops into an insurrection against the oppression of the 
administration. There is an outery against Jolin, Eudaemon, jiu 
Tribonian, Justinian yields, but it is too late, The inmurgents are 
determined (o depose him, , * 

The rush to the house wf Probus, which probably took place on this 
duy, is significant. Hypatius und Pompeius who were in the Palace 
contd not be gab of; so the people syught Probus, This inculent 
seama to tuntk the stage in thy riot at which the overthrow of Justinian 
became the vbject of the rioters. 

Thureday, Jun. 15. Belisarius and — his Herale and Goths issue from the 
Palace; figliting Ww the stroets. 7 

Perlaps the intervantion of the clergy mentioned by Zonarns. 

Friday, Jan. 16, Recon] attack on thy Praetorium. | 

Fighting coutinned; cotllagration breaks out im streets north of 
the Xenon of Bubulus, and is blown soutliwant by north wind (For 
liildings burnt sve § 19), _ 

Saturday, Jan, 17. Fighting continued. Rioters oconpy te Octagon, 
Shldiove set fire to it, and the conflagration spreads soutl) and south- 
west (see § 10). + 

Evening, Hypatine ond FPompeme leave Palace. 

Sunday, Jaw. 1S. Beforo sunrise Justinian appears in the Hippodrome. 
His oath before the assembled populace. The solemnity te no failure, 
Hypatina ix proclaimed, anil Justinian thinks of teem. Conncil in the 
Palace, at which the view of Theolons prevails, 

The suppression of the revolt by the tiusacre io the Hippodrome. 

Monday, Jan. 19. Exeoution of Hypatine and Pompeins, before day-breuk! 
(According Ww the Continuator of Zacharias of Mytilene, Justinian 
wished (o spare them but Theodora mterfored | “ swearing by God and 
by him, ale urged hin to kill them “). 


rr night," Victor Torn... 1p above § 4, 
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bso paper published in this Journal last year (xvi. p 280) I proposed an 
arrangement of the sculptures of this hasia Unfortunately Loverlooked a very 
able paper on the samé subject by Dr. Armeling, Die Bests des Proeeiteles eous 
Mantinea, Miinchen 1895, in which certain observations of a technical kind in 
regard to the seulptures wre made, observations which must be carefully con- 
sidered before any arrangement of the basis ean be regarded aa established I 
give a translation of these observations 

VAI three slabs are on their left end wut off by « straight dine, and have 
there at hottom a vertical dowel-hole, to receive a dowel rising from below: 
Thus all ov this side joined wther-elabs, Both the slabs with figures of Muses 
ou their right ent have similar flat surfaces, The Marsyas slab is different: 
At ite nght end the marble projected abave and below so far as the mouldings 
are concerned, but these projecting ioullings are roughly out off The sur- 
face of the end between the projections is not perfectly Hat, but follows a 
slight curve, Tt is evident then that this alab at its right end met neither of 
the Muse-libs. Clearly the cornice atid basis projected from the front of the 
basis to the side, ard were roughly cot awny when the stub was fitted into the 
pavement of the church, Looking next at the back of this sib, one sees that 
its wholy surface is roughened, except by the top, and by the left end where 
the cornice protruded, where there is a smooth boner of the breadth of 6 or 
7 centimetres, that is, of the nieasure of the thickness of a slab, The Mites 
slabe shew this smooth borer only at the top.’ 

We are thea compelled to please the Marsyas slab on the front of the basis, 
at its right end; a horizontal lab bordered it at top (at the back), on the 
right «slab mn from it at right angles (for the side of the basis) For the 
tetermimution of the postition on the basis of the two Musé-slabe two further 
facts. are of Inpertinee.” 

‘On careful examination of the moulled bases of dhe three slabs, we 
observe that iliot of the Marsyaa elab differs somewhat from those of the 
others In the former ense the upper surfiee of the moulling projects 
further, aml the channel beneath it ig eof deeper, so that the shadow is 
stronger, So great is the difference that it seems inpossible to place one of 
the Muse-slabs on the left of the Marsyas alab. Tlie reason which supgeasts 
itself for the difference in the two profiles is that the Marayns slab was meatit 
for the front, the Muse slabs for the sides of the basie: in the Intter situation 
refinement of the profile of the basis would scarcely be observable’ 
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“The second fact So this view, and shows the exact position of cach 
of the Muse slabs. Any close observer must be atruck with the fact, that on. 
one of these slabs the standing Muse on the left, on the other the seated Muse 
on the i igh is further ‘Histant from the end, in fuet further distant from it 





with: the pace Muse at deste sae car the right, of the Aare alab, and 
we must suppose that a slab has heen lost whieh contained the three missing 
‘Muses and occupied the loft half of the front of the basis; while the stab with 
the three standing Muses ran budk at right angles from this 

‘Thus we reach a basis of 270m. in width, of 143 m. in depth, ee 


OG ti. in height, quite suffictently large to support a group of three | 
fen 





“Dr. Amelong's chservations show how dangerons it is to disenss monn- 
meuts on the evidence of cnsts and photographa.and without a leisurely study 
of the originals on all sides, 1 argued firly ou the facts before we but was 
not acquaintel with other fiets of material noportance. Tam unable from 
the casts to control ihe exactness of his stulements, but preauming, Te) we 
are no doubt entitled to do, that they wre decurate, it is very difficult to resist 
his conclusions. His arrangement, therefore, seems wulitled to supersede 
‘those of M. Fougéres, Dr, Waldstein, and others, mcluding wy own suggested 
arrangement. J am quite ready therefore to withdraw anch part of my paper 
as is concerned with the position of the slabs on the basis; as well as my 
eonlention that there is ni gro! (o assriie «slab to have bean lost, The 
part of my paper which discusses the remtoration of the group which stood on 
the basia is not affecbed, 





Pency Ganpner. 
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Tue Sire oF rHe * Tiney Crercurs’ 
[Puate ¥,] 


THe field bearing the dame of "> rag tTpets dxxAneias js wie of several 
small sites which Mr, A.C. Bosanqiet and Texamined in April 1895. Th fs 
marked Ein the map, AALS. xvi p. 848. We were afterwants joined 
by Mr. . 1k & Clark, architect to the British School, to. whose kill 
dull §=lilivemen is dive the plun which aeecriponies this paper, Tn 





Fd, Js 


dewribiiy Vie course of the exeavation I have bod the free use of ‘Mr, 
Bosunjuet’s day-lcok, ‘The Taseriptions from wor site oro Noa 21, 50, 40, 41 
of Mr. Ceci) Smith's * Inseriptions from Melos,’ pubtisted in tho present 
number of this Journal, Our mecniption. + will appar in a seen serio 
Somo remarks: on the earfy cruciform font which oame to light hens will 
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be found in the Jiritial School Annual ii, p. 101, 168, i a peper on ‘hice 
Churches of Melos, by Messrs. FL. Me Fletcher and S: D. Kitson. Tho 
‘Tiree Churches’ field was carly incluted in our ‘list of likely sites fs 
prominent position, anil mucient retaining walls, as well ns the Teparts 91 
frejuent Binds af aneinnt niksonry anil niarhle, all pointed to an important 
pablic piace having existed on the site, which thns afforded exceptional 
inducements to excavation. Work began on. the J0th aad luztw) till Lhe 
Mth April Owing to the confined nature of the plot anly 12 or 15° met 
were émployel. oo 


The sito in question occupies the eonth part af a kind of sails 
lyiue between the east and the west acropoleis of Melos, and forming 
(he highest point of tho ancient aity if wo except the ciimials. The 
nartow and stony read from Trypeté passes westward through the ancient 
city wall near the cast portal and just to left of its protecting bastion, skirts 
our field on the north, and thes tums steeply southward in wide zig-zgs 
past tho theatre to Klima und the sea, Between our site anid) the road on 
the north is a little olive orchard, Tnmediatoly past it real branches off 
nartliwaril from the main one along the cast edge of the-saddly and branches 
again op Lo Plaka and Kastro and down to ‘Tramytiia. | 

The field) itself diseends gradnally to westward nnd more slightly to the. 
smith, where it projects wpan the valley, shotting on qu anctewt terrace wall 
overlooking the theatre. Our site commands a complete view of Kiline 
valley, the gulfand the southern reaches of Melos with the poak of Prophet 
Elias prominent m front, The: west acropolis hides the pone week westward, 
with Erenumelos, from view, ‘To northward we have again a glingee of 
sea between the weal cliwlel and Ghe still loftier Kastro, the expanse of 
bhiw belag broken by the red. cliffs of Phourkovount. 

In the south-east corner of the field is he bluck of gray rook inseri bowl 
with a dedication to Zeus Kataibates (No 21, p, Sanpra} Tho presence of 
this inscription led us to connect thy tradition of three churches with tu exist- 
ence of early temyples on the-aite. On the other hand nothing was noticeable 
on thé surface except a few fingments of marbla pavement and of static: 
bases of late workmanship (lug op amd broken by the: present proprietor 
while improving his field, The rook crops up here and there, and the 
tuaren patches in the growing corm which weve visible in the spring time 
teatify to seanty soil helow. = oo | 

Our excavation was begun at the altar with the BATA Hecription anil 
almost simultaneously at three pomte along the north dyke of the fiehl. 

While absolutely nothing of early date was found ju the vicinity of the 
altur, und in other parts only poor Byzantine walls with foundations on. virgm 
coil at not more than three or four fect down, the excavation in the north part 
of the field produced two bares with votive imeriplions, 

‘The first, Inser. No. 39 (p. 17 supra), a square marble base, ledivates 
ta the wods a statue of Agrippina, tho wife of Germanicus, the nunierous 
marke of fixing on the top suggesting that the statue was of bronze. The 
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block, set in very hard cenent, lay three feet down on ite left side, the 
cement covering the left hand letters, The inseription face was turned to the 
north, the top of the base with the marks of fixing to the cast,! 

Directly south from the position of the Agrippina base and inimediately 
west from a lonp architrave block; A, we discovered at less than o foot from 
the surfeit a round pedestal, like the drum of a column, will) the Kleonymes 
inacription (No. 40. p. 18), The base lay with its top to the north, the 
inscription being ty the weet, 

The fliscovery of these bases ond the fact that in the adjoming oliveyard 
there etill lies the base of a signe! statue of Roma (Loewy, Inachr. Gr. 
Bidhaner, No. 217) seemed to mark the site a that of o public place in 
antiquity, where such statues as those referred to might suitably have stood. 

Kastward from the Agrippina base and nlmost ina Hine with il excava- 
tion subsequently opened up a series of blocks forming part of a wall running 
east and weet, West from it a oomber of marble élabs and one colomui, 
unfluted, lying in disorder, once formed part of the same wall, but were 
disturbed by a party of villagers who, setting to.work in a manner natural to 
iiners, made a tunnel from the neighbouring field under the road inte ours, 
unearthing at the time the grey granite columns pow Imilt into the field- 
dyke further north. | 

East and west from the iinecribed column and in line with it-a second line 
of wall was next opened mp, the first noticesble feature being a marble block, 
©, like purt of a stylobate resting on a step projecting to north of it East- 
ward from it were uncovered two very large blocks, A anid B, of purple grey 
limestoné, apparently jmrts of o former architrave; This wall at the weat end: 
turns aoulh and then east again, All these lines of wall are similarly com- 
posed uf tlie mnoterials of previous buildings, the bases themselves having 
heen employed for the same piurpe: 

The opening op of so many lines of wall of miscellaneous materiala was 
calculated to discourage, when all at once we came upon what proved to be 
the surprise of the exeavution. Tmmodintely to the west of the insenbeil 
column and in a line with it anil the architraye stones was uncovered a 
square marble block with coment on the east face of it: West of it were a 
emall stone and a block of cement, nnd west of these two long slahs of shale 
lying side by side east and west On raising these alabs we discovered below 
them a scrap of curble drapery and below this a long wedge-shaped frag- 
ment of drapery with deep cut folds) More marble having become visible 
projectmg westward from under the square murhle block, thie block was 
raised and proved to be the upper part of « pedestal with mouldings. 14 
was placed with the narrow part beluw. The upper surface is sll grooved 
out liollow, The stright edges below the mouldings messnre, front and 
back, 13m, the sides 16m. The marble projecting westward from below i, 








Tete posthla that ew of the muarkawf be postly, mud» houk might often he re-naeil. 
firing ave due toms earlier Yee of the same (OC the Bumokles itectiption at Ratergari, which 
block : Juarble ting unkmown fi Meloa would © seem to Lie a jinlingpioenl | | 
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tormmed out to bea round pedestal cap with marks of fixing for the feet and having 
o diameter of “63 m. below whieli exactly corresponds with that of the inseribed 
column. It was removed, and on farther clearing the drapery a mueli larger 
fragment lying more ty the west came into view, The trench was then 
loncthened to the west and wilened, upan which m wall of cement marking 
the south side of a porous SITcopingNs Wits discloses, 

The marbie:on further clearing proved to be (L) a colossal torso (Fig. 2) 
in the typo of Apollo leaning on a column. The head is broken off-at 





Fin, 2 


the neck, the break looking quite fresh as f the mutilation had just been 
perpetrated before depositing the warble where found, The arme and legs 
are alsa wisaing, 

After the statue liad heen raise] the sarcophagus, whieli was closed 
With slabs of alate, was opened. It hod never previously been disturbeil, 
but contajued only a layer of fine dust lialf an inch deep all over the 
lioor, which was jaorces! in three groups of holes for the CSC a) moptore, 
At the weet end of the sarcophagus lay a curiously eut stone, evidently 
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placed in the tomb as a support for the head but certainly originally 
dusigned for another purpose. The stone ie 47 m. long by “85 mr, road, Its 
apper surface fs Mybel, and baa A long alit: im the maddie, which qwilons 
below, communicating ab each emul with o lowayunre opening uroowned out. of 
the Jowor edge of the stems, Al eel) wnel ds a iluwel-Tiko lilo above the 
ipOnin 

ay These articles are common in Melos. We. found one very similer at the 
lop of the desneut to Tramythia while excavating # fiell belonging t M. 
Gielerakis, British consilar agent ut Melon The two stones appear tn 
Fig. 1, our example having the lower sido up. The fragment of a similar 
stone with the Guted wpper aurface wae found in the site (D) excavated 





Fic. Fio.. « 


holow the theatre. A farther fragment with the loting= but oval in shape 
and with the dowol-hioles. going wp from helow nt each ond To noticed on the 
rool dyke just above Repos, a1) the south-east end of the island) ata farm 
honse which has niimernns stones from some Ronn building, T love picked 
op two cxamples on the rou! to Klima of wodye shape without the dlutings, 
witheont the slit m the middle, lut with the dowel-boles at) eaeli cml, the 
stump of the iron cramp still adheriig in one cus, 

Marble having become visible at the head of the tomb this part was 
cleared and gruduolly several fragments. came into view, 

(1t.) Lymg on its back the torso of n man, draped from just below 
the shouliler to below the hips; the loft hand holding the folla of « mantle 
(Pig, 3). 

(111.) Pesisli- CIT} wrest dul Lie nortl-weet unig lie rel thie saroophagrs, the 
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coleesal right log of o statue, draped, from above the knee to the ankle 
(Fig. 4), 

The calossal right foot of a statne, sawlille|, lrokau of at the ankle, 
found weelgerdt in baton AL) and (111) ated the head of the tomb. 

Below these, virgin soil was reached withont anythiog further having 
been found. 

On further dipging though o few meches of soil below the Spot where 
torss ([_) was diseoverod, marble again beenme visible 

(TV.) The lower port of the tome of a» worn, folly draped, fons below 
Lhe waist to near the ankles (Fig, 5), 

i¥ J Lying bosite (TV. ) the tory of 4 moan from the peck Lite the hipis, 
the wpper part ond Ppest, the beft liand holding the folds of a manithiy (Fic, 8) 





Pru 6&. | Frm # 7 


The manner im which «ll these mutilated statoes were packed round 
what is evidently a Chinetian: tomb and below the foundation walls next it, 
clearly revels the Intention to bury them out of sight, aml stivyests at onde 
that we luws here the remains of 4 very early Christian Church dating back 
te ay nue whey thee etatues were etill liekl in hondur bp part of the 
COMMA TTY. | 

The qeest wae pow porsved farther weet between the stylohate block 
an the corner stone working the turn south of the wall. Jyst:- weet of the 
Stylohate stone against the south-west angle of tt and four feet down wne 
found | 

(VL); The lower half of a femule statwe (Pic. 7), over life sive, nnd fully 
Uropel, with w fringed math, apparently knotted abowe the waist This 
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dress. wonkd seem to identify the figure as Ima, or more probably as a portrait 
of a priestess of Isic. On its back was cnt 4 cross which, on the statue 
having been raised, nppeared inverted. Enst of the atylobate stone was foul 
fairly in the line of the wall a square marble block with a votive inseriphion, 
No. 41, which on being removed showed a similar cross below, These crosses 
paint to a ceremony of cdnsecration of the ' idola* before nsing: them an 
a sacred building, one statve and ono inscription bemyg so marked aa represen- 
tative of all. A& beth the statue and the inscription form an integril part 





ric. 7. 


of the walls we have here additional evidence pomting to these having byen 
part of tn Christian building." | 

Tmmédiately west of the corner-stone, D, and also at a depth of about 
four feet, after a fragment of drapery from the waist of w statun lad been 
removed, appeared 


ee 


Mr. Howuuynet points of to me thet Mro—  heptistery andaew a omol) Chetien. eliurch 
beech. Ivebatiediiabeites, 1. S25, demerites Ihe  fuve o lets we LEDS. 
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(VIL) A large marble fragniint, the torso df a frinale statue, drape, from 
below the waist to below the knee (Fig. §). 

Nothing further in the way of eculpture wes found along tins line of wall 
and the search was puraned exat-watd from the sarcopherris. 

After the whole aystem of walle hail beon planned thy nrahitrave 
block, A. was remove. The huge blick so evilently formed port of the 
foundations that one could nobchave expected anythi a heli ifs belonging tr 
the same ime of wall, Wet here was another snrprise, At ote foot low tt 
we first came npom the upper member of 2 square stutue-baso of marble, 
with mouldings; turned up aide down, one sile broken off The straght 
elges below the mouldings seaaure, front and back -70 m_ the aides “56 in 





Py, 8 Fin, & 


Ti ie very similar to the one previously found above the colossal statue, anly i 
shows the hollows for fixing the feet on the top. On this having been 
renova! there next came july siotyt almost directly below 1t, 

(VII) Part of the right lee of an over fifo sizo statue, drape, from the 
mihlle of the thigh to the ankle, there being alad purt of the lef) leg from 


above t6 below the knee (Fig. 9) ‘Tho fragment had evidently been buried 


ont of sight below these fomndations at the time they wero laid bat, as the 
soft intervening earth shows, formed no constructive part of the wall itself 
The line of wall north of this was then examined and the square marble 
block, 4, to the east of the Agrippina basi was foun! on having bern 
raised to have on its lower frbe a dedication iusoription— ... cov “Apsurréa— 
H3—vViol., ZVIL i 


“a 
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4 (1) lines: The top of the inscription was to the east, The stone atanile 
‘72m. high, measures front and back face “63 m., the stiles 2 m, 

Following ani deepening the north and south trench im 4 line 
with the wall running south from the corner-stone, D, we encountered 
tough lay just west of the line of wall, Low down in this was o 
curious ronnd drum, like the fragment of # coarse column, set m cloyand 
stones, which gave it the look of standing ona stylobate, Tt was about four 
fowt: below the level of the adjacent blocks. Close by in the same trenel, was 
a Byzaiitine pilaster, upright. ‘The clay looked natural, bat the trench had 
heen daubed on the sides and floor with i Similar gullies were opened. op 
further east. All these rifts seem to be nothing more than natural chasma in 
the hilltop. . 

To the south of the main building an early baptistery made its appear— 
ance afew inches under the soil, It i in shape like that idlisngvered by wk 
at Kepos! only it has a rounded parapet at the top of cach pair of steps. 
The outaide is faced with surow slips of marble arranged like wooden 
planks, following the eurved wall ino polygonal line. The west lower step 
has “A round opening below, which communicates with a tile-lined dram 
leading from the baptiviery to the clay-lined gally mentioned above and 
explaining the same, 

‘The proprictor remembers breaking wp four large blocks of grey stone 
which stood one at each corner of the baptistery, They may have supported 
four colurus carrying & baliiachino. = i. fh 

Just av the close of the exeavation season we cleared a line of wall 
rinsing from the threshing floor, shown on the plan, nortliwards to the rowal- 
dyke. Om the ronl sid of the dyke 4 @yaared atone fe visible in position. 
exaotly in line with this lise of wall, and projecting in the same way from 
lielow the-north dyke of the road ore two similiar sqliared sbanes, the one 
resting ob the other. 


GENERAL CoNCLIMRIONS. 


To aum up, the results of our excavahon wero broadly what might have 
buen oxpectéil from the imlientions previously existing on the surface of the 
eal, Very few trees came to light of erly, pottery, ane fragment of 
Geamatric style and one of Corinthian only being fouml=: in thet nothing 
which can have bolonged te a period antecédent to Roman Imperial times. 
The question now remains; what did tho site at that period represent? As I 
have already remarkerd,the diacovery of so many statues und bases would secm 
Ly indicate some important public place, if we may assume that these stood 
oriyinally near the spot ou whieh we found them? The-size of the statues 


ee 





1 goo Metre Fleichor and Kitaow's paper rocky virgin soil, filled with «oft eurth, an 
already rofermd to. —- — tmchoemaller than the flock orer jt 
® Under hock E praes mypeare einking ta the 
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eoait far, pts shaw pete nod Lae hoen: i a any “dist ‘wiihaat 
having to be brought wp hill, Tho Joss of heads, ams, mul) lege is probably 
due to wanton matilation prompted hy religious fanaticism. Such portions of 
ostalned were frequently carved inseparate pieces of marble, especially in Motos 
after the second century #.¢., auil may very well have been built into tie 
upper courses of the Church, ty disappear when the walls were pallid down, 

It is: (nite possible that the walls were largely built of martle fragments, and 

thet it was om order to burn these fmgments into lime that the 
walls were iiemolished, the heavy foundations only being left in the ground, 
The proprietor has often pulled! ont and broken up large blocks, marble 
and other, which he has enoounterad’ while iwproving or cultivating his 
fell. Jn this way whole Tines of walls may lave been oblitarated. Iv 

particntar, he took up the pavement of whit he calls an entire Roman house 
it the north-west corer of the part which wr dug, and this sday quite well 
have been p porch of other public bmiding faeimg the road whieh led from 

the cast town-gnte discovered by us. 

Twidicatory inseriptions, portrait statues, traces of publie builitings 
eve aud In adjoining fields, all pout to the sites that of tho snnient. 
Agora; this opinion has already heen expressed by Wail who in Atien. 
Mithelwagen, Vol L., p. 247, publishes. two mene: inscriptions recording the 
dedication of statnes from. the same site. 

fis. natural position favours the view, Firstly, it & n fairly: 
lvvel space at the highest point of the ancient city which stretched down 
steeply on inther side to aotth and north towards Klima and ‘Tramytiia. 
Secoully, H is next the oust gale aud the interior of the islaul whence 
came all thé land produce which coulil he disposal af here without any 
further steep ascent or deseunt, Thorn is every reason fur believing that 
the prosperity. of the Melians depended largely on the rich internal resonrees: 
of the island, and if so wo cannot conceive their Agora sither at Klima 
or Tramyihin, involving, az anch a position would do, much steep descent 
anil ascent. Tn ihe late Roman tines when the varied natural resources of 
Melos were probably more exported, and when the harbour works were 
erected of which the remmins still stand in the sea, there may lave heen, as 
the remains of « late Ston there suggest, a second emporiin at Klima. But 
this mart could not have entirely supplanted the Agora above, for all its most 
characteristic foatures are distinctly Roman. 

Thore is further the evidence affordnd by converging roads. Firstly, 
there isthe great road. from the east traceable for a lony way outede 
binds of the ancient city, aml passing through tly town-gute excavate hy 
ts. Seconlly; we have a crossroad into the field of Antonios Anthroulakis 
skirting the so-called west or little acropolis on its aakt slope and going north- 
wart hetween the little acropolis.and the square * temple* strocture im Kallites 
Komt's fiell in the direction of the descent to Tronythia. Traces of it are 
visible in the form of a reddish pavement on passing our aite just-as wo begin 
foanake the destent to Klin, projecting from onder the dyke on a riyylit 

& 
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bun! side, Traces of o precisely aimilar pavement in a line with if due 
north, project from below the south dyke of the first field on the Tramythin 
slope, It pointe wpward and northwanl towarle Komi'a fick! in a direc- 
tion between the ‘temple’ strneture ani the littl acropolis, anil it 
points downwards towanls Trmythia, Thinlly, there ia the roadway, further 
east, aid bore for gome yards in a field lower down towants Tromythia 
belonging to M. Gielerakis; built of smaller stones than the preceding? 

Marbles were found iv the olive-vord north of the Tiree Churches of a 
character and éry tending to chow that they belonged to the same complex 
of huillings, [t is farther reportel that a column with ypdpamra was 
fool at the sume time and-sold. ‘Near tle-sanie spot was found and 
now atands tverted against | the rood dyke on tha field sidea fine marble 
rum, untiuted in its main body but having « ring of fiuting at its 
narrow eid to which an upper fluted dram toust have: fitted. Such 
columns unfluted below were the fashion for stons’ and ‘other publio 
buildings from Hellenistic times onwards The unfluted part was earried 
toa height which placed the delicate Auting beyond the reach of ordinary 
contact; and our dium, L27 min jength, accordingly requires another wnfluted 
dram below ity for which it shows o Inne squaro dowel-hole. It thus 
imrmcdlintely sugeesta a colamn from the colonnade of some stoa in connexion 
with u market-pliwe, Thus the Agort must have extended northwards 
consilerably beyond the range of our excavations, but its central part probably 
lay on both sides.of the ancient road which Jed from the interior through the: 

With the lack of a Pausanias for tho islands, we have particularly 
to regret that excavation has yielded no monumental evidence as to 
the natute of the sito’ in Greck ‘as ilistinguished from Roman times: 
We have to fall back on the following considerations, 1. The argument 
from the natural pesition af the site as cecupying part of « large level space 
at the highest point of the ancient city West the east gate and the interior of 
the island: has double force for those eras, preceding external invasion, when 
public prosperity im an istnud, historically known as emphatically self- 
snstained and independent, must have largely depended on the development 
wt “a infernal resources 

2. There is, further, the probability of historic continuity in the site of the 
Azar, (fall the monuments point (the site as the Agora in Ronan times, 
we have no reason, without evidence, ty assume tle possibility of the Agora 
having been elsewhere in Greek times, ince even withont the evidenee of 
monuments we have. the probubility that the Romans used .an agora they 
found before them. 

3, Thi position of our aite entirely agrees with the one classical reference 
io the Melian agora—Thuo v, 115, 11—15, <fdon 8d wal of Madras viv “AG 
valay TOD mepiretyiomares 70 Kara TH wyopar wpodSaharres ruKTos, Kai 
dvépas Te ivreateiay cal dreveyeauerue witéy Te ek tore wheleta Civarre 


ees La 


‘Phe evidence fren convening romld wae collected by Mr, Hoswmpnet. 
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XPitiwa anayapjcarvres Hotyator. Duker, Arnoid, Krueger, and Classen, 
comparing 1. 62. leemd i. 0, 20all agree in interpreting the ayor here men- 
toned asa kind of military ugora belongine to the eump of the Athenians 
The following considerations make this interpretation doubtful, Fizstly, the 
passages compared do not afford any real ground (or assuming the existence 
of any such thing in. the Greek anny of the fifth century as a military agora, 
and this is in agreement with the silence of Xenophon-and other historians. 
eecondly, inthe passages cited an agora is established only where the army 
is on such terms with the inhabituts of u distritt or town that they can buy 
of them, as was the case witli the Peloponnesians at Potilaes (Thine. |, 62,1), 
and the motive for holding an agors outside the walls there was, as Arnold 
himself points ont, to deprive the men of all exeuse for neglecting their poste 
by straggling into the friendly town, In the case of the Athenians before 
the walls af Melos all motive for even this kind of agora is taken away, for 
not only have they no iitercourse with the citizens, bat they have the wholo 
country in theirown hands, Thinlly, though the expression ¢oemepedpevos 
fines pol necessarily coincide with ihe ‘franiento of alli reébus pa Meliis 
riplia’ by which Duker interprets ii, the possibility is aot exclude} that part 
or whole of the corn and: other provisions conveyed inte the city by the 
Melians toy have been plundered from the Athenian camp without involving 
the presupposition that the words of Thucydides refer 1 & military agora 
there. Fourthly, topographieul considarations are wll in harmony with the 
Interpretation of tlie piesige as referring tu (he agora of the Meliana! 

TRetween the east citadel and the deelivities amd cliffa that deseequ| ‘to 
the gorge below is the only fairly level wud easily accessible space over which 
4 youd from the interior conkd be made into the eity. "The road and the gate 
we have, The Athenian watch must have beey strougest just at thot point 
where they thought it most probable the Melians wontd attempt a sally, 
homely, at the east gate If it had been only a matter of petting out any 
way the Melians coulil possibly lave munaged ay exit at the preeipiloos 
parts above or below, whore the watch of the Athenians from the nature of 
the ground would have been less vigilant, But since ik wav a case of se 
curmyg provisions for the fatnishiog citizens they must make their despernte 
venture im the direction in-which it was mot only most possible to secure 
these but to convey them into the city. This was at the cast gate, where 
the ground is level and in direet: connection throngh the high row with the 
interior, where alone for Melians an) Athenians alike provisions were to 
be lial, 

Onor Agora is next the gate, and twr A@qrataw tot mepterylopatas Th 
ceva THe yopar is just where the narrative of Thucydides requires it to be. 


DesxcAs MACKENZIE. 


' The view proypoulel fete sam ae that = be absisiediod of “tie Molin fortifinationa In 
jmlepemlently arrived at by Mr. Tkeanqnet in. the tiritiah Sohoel dumenl, fi, px 3, 
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Ear.y in (4H the Committee of the Cyprie Explomtion Find oifered 
the amall bulanes which remained frou the excavations of 1891, to the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, for use in Cyprus if possible: Asa 
student of the Selicol was then watehing tha exesvations which were leang 
carried an at Amathna on Deliall of the British Museum, thie sum waa applied 
to lefray part of the cost of several amull excavations, the principal object of 
which was Lo teat certain theories current in Cypricte archaeslogy; though 
sume new eround was brokon incidentally, 

Five sites were examined m all: vone of them exhaustively, hint all with 
distinct.and definite result. 


L—AGIA PARASKEVI (Nicosia: Distriat): Bronze Ace Necnorouts, 


The celobrated Bronze Age Necropolis which occupies: the edge of the 
plutenu S.W.of Nicosia seemed the most suitablo site for making practical 
aoquaintance with the Bronze Age of Oyprus, anid for verifying previous 
ohservations, with view to the reorganisation of the Oyprus Museum which 
tool: plive in the course Of the auniyner. 

Fourteen tombs were opened along the northern edjye of the plateau, half 
w niile north of the Church of Agia Purnekoyi, to the west of the Larnaka 
rox}, and between jt and the stone quarries in tho direction of the village of 
Agu Umologitides. "The tombs in the surface of this part of the plateau ware 
found nourly oxhunsted by Dr. Olinofiilseh-Richter's exenyations in [RS3-4- 
bot qnongh evidiaed was vullected to ilastimte the general character of the 
she. Tomb 12, o¢ expluijiel below, was an intruder of Hellenistic or Graeoo- 
Roman date, Similar tombs have been epened on the low hills -weet of the 
rout Lo Strobily villagw. 

| The stutities of the finds may bv expressed diagramutatically as 
follows :— | 
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‘As the table ahowa, the tombs fall into two on those in whieh oily 
the red polished were! is found, and those whieh contain, in wulidition, black 
vip ware, painted wares, aml the aumeroua more or less fancy fa brica which 
aweompany the latter, In these tombs the red ware is alist always of 
inferior atyle aml fabric, It is also only in the second class that bronze—or 
rather copper—implements become at all frequont.. The following tombs 
deserve more detailed deseription. 

Tom 1 was o small cave about 3 ft. square on Hie exat alope of the 
jlutean overluoking the new alive plantation towanks the highpoul bo 
‘Larnuka It was found collapsed through the weakening of the toof hy 
anrxee-weathering. Tho pottery was all found, much bmken, at a depth 
af about 3 ft. from the ] surface: it comprised re? ware.of a coarse anil 
degenerate kind, of inferior clay, ‘ill-modelled; covered with a muddy dark red 
‘slip, aud, offen almost unpolished: one fragmentary bottls of botter Salieie ud 
incised ormamentution of concentric semi-circles uppliel to both sides of a 
gone of patallel lines: also one xpecimen of Black slip ware; and « mumiber of 
bowls, flasks and tubular-spouted botiles of painted white mare: two of these 

tastically formed «in the shape of horned animals. There were no 
traces of bronze weapons, but ® number of scraps of spiral rings of silver-tear 
were found, much corroded, and about the size: ny a finger ring. Ashniolcan 
Mugen, 

Tome 2,3, 4, 6,7, 9, 11, contained only ref nave; with the exeeption «f 
one fragment af duseriag ware extracted from the layer of crushed pottery in 
Tomb 4 Tonite Yand 13 hu been olrealy rifled, 

Tomb 5 wasn natural cave ou the plateau, of which o 


© The cieediiicetloy of the melee podtre  onl bu the Cypriode collections of (le Asliilee 
ihrongtiont this paper ts thet ven yas fa Ue Messetrm. "The qurbiicintion of thin Chtniagure 
Cyprae Mersrnoy fietaiync (Myre gad Ohoe-. hae teen mmexpantédly delayed z feet the rfne- 
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various Iabtice anflicient}y well. 
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root (12 ft x 5 ft,) hod fallen in irregularly, and lay in large hlocks erilwedilen! 
in the débris ‘The tomb however was alrealy partly full of earth whim the 
cillapae ovcurred, and some of the smaller vessels were unbroken. It-contamed 
many broken vessels of fine yer isare, with ornament Inctsed and in relief, and 
nuch peiated ware; a black clay spindlewhorl, two bronze pins of type a? 
antl nine porcelain beads, all spherien! except une which waa narrow anil 
spinile-siiaped, | 

Tomb 10 was under Hue very e@lge of the platemn game dhetance further 
west aguin: it must have been a natural cave like Tomy 6 uml 14. The roof 
hal collapsed, bit the same layer of erushel pottery was struck at about 
10 fi. from the original surface by two independent sliafts Tt contained all 
varieties of red were (Fabr. [1); several of the lack alip ware (Fubr, L 2); 
a number of ainall epecimens of the besering sare (abr, L 3), including one 
with punctured zig-zogs, which perhaps slew the miluence of the black puncture? 
ware (Fabr, 15: ef. Atlopsite Fig. 4, 7. below) a small plate of a white bee 
ring were (Fabre. L 4): and much painted: white ware (Fabr, (1, 1), with freg- 
ments of the glossy variety (Fale, DL. 2); and of the hemispherical bowis:with 
white elip (Fabr IL 3) No Mykenaean roses were fonnd, though fragments 
of many are strewn all over the surface of this part af the plateau; but the 
late date of the tomb is attested by the presence of one of the double-conc- 
shaped beuwls of soft stene* which am chametoriatic of the Mykensean Age 
in Cyprus, and continue tuto the earlier Graeco-Ploenician Age. 

The occurrence, on the other hand, of uwo porcelain beads of the usual 
splericul form shows the persistance in Cyprus of this ines of imitations of 
the XI. Dynasty types, 

Brows woe repreaented by the common dagger blale of typo y (O.ALO, 
p. 53), with the mitrib prodiced into « hooked tang > hy a minmber of plain’ 
ping. of type @ tid.) ;- at owl (CMC 871); three ‘spiml! earrings" (CLM. 023 
whe): anda number of the common spiral coils of thin bronze ribbon (CLM, 
G2. A fragmentary object looked at first sight like part of a bow-filmia, 
bul was nore prolubly nm pin with cotlod eyelet head, (Type é CALC. 598 
pot) Of lder were a pin Tike tlose of lenge: a ring of the usual nupetinedl 
silver-lewl, ef ()M. 611-614 and Zkaid fu a 1 pl 2, below, anil sporal- 
eatrings of two clos turns, exictly like those of the Graces Phoenician Age 
(COM. GUT of. 4119 ff. ‘The latter m-notewarthy, and eo far as T know unique 
from a Lomb of the Bronze Age. | 

OF Gold there were n palr of fanuel-shape objects (CM. 4502) with 
recurved Tipal Ue wiler ead, which in epite of thotr untiaual size aire ulnest 
certaluly the seltinyg of a cylindrical seal, like Uhose of the Babylonian eyliniler 
from Di Olinefulech-Biehter's excavations at Agia Parnskev; (1885, 1), which 
are nlao in the (ypras Misusin® A still more similar mounting is 


—— = = 


1 Crpri Mierum Cofalogus po OL emer, TL olzxi Id) ef. CAG pp. 67, 15L 
Apparently come wteatiior vr, betow, mk For the oylinder theif cA BOA I, tex 4: 
shéd-te- ft 4 and Lorwale Perc 66. Feaoll, Zettecke, Jf. Avitinocle, IL (1888) 1P1- 
© (LM A501, This tembgromp la publidhel 100. | 
ro Ohiniglach-Richter, Agra, fhe Jie, and 
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published in Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter's Kyprog, the Bille, and Homer Pl. oxlvi 
5. B; but in this latter nase, as in the present instance, the aylinder itself was 
not found, 

A Figurine of fairly fine clay, but of the ridest known Cyprivte falvic! 
was found not far from the gol objects; Th conaiate of « flit rectangular 
pallet of the shupe and. size of a ‘sponge-rusk' bisenil, with the nose and ears 
indicated by slight, projections: the hair by a row of small curls on the upper 
cdge, the eyes and nostala by ponctured dots, and the arms by ahort projec- 
tions from the longer edges, folded forwant on to the breast. Fig. 1. 





Fin. t.—)Sniiriwe Piscnise Fi, 2—Reowank Vase se aly, 
rhom ag. Purcabent, 164, 19. Paraseti, L8i4. 11: 


No recognisable tinman hones wero fouml, except four well preserved 
molir teeth, ‘This tomb fell to the share of the Cyprus Afnsenm. 

Tom 11, a emul Mp eave, aliond 4 ft. tn diameter, on the: slope af the 
NE. spur of the site, contatoed! oily rel ware of gooill quulity, namely two 
large one-hundled bottles, one with the serpent-ornament in relief ow tlie 
ainek; two large milk bowls, ane with a tabular speit near the betta, to 
drain off the skim-milk from iunder the eréam; o smller bow!, fonnel-ike, 
bot with onperforated stem, and with projections on the rim; o pear-shaped 
jug pointed below, with-two miniature jugs and a bowl set round the neck on 
the shoulder (Wig, 2); « twehoniled vessels tliree plain howls: and an 
inoised bottle of the black deoxiilisel variety of We raf wer Adhmalon 
Miusenn, 

Tomb 12, the Gracee-Rotaan tomb above mentioned, was a surface grave, 
atid contained three tnpamted vessels of Hellenistic fabric mad common forms. 
(OM. 2109-61) Cyprus Masewn. 


PLM. dee (Typo © anc. pp. 27; o1). | OF. Kit iyzxvi, calyi 3 1D, alexi) 80-f, 
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Tow) 14 was natural cave, some yards from the edge of the platean, 
and south-weat of Tod! 10: the entrance hil Deen artificially enlarged, and 
thie drgmos was bath-shaped, About 6 ft. fron the surface owl 2 f. from the 
roof of the cave was a layer of bone earth about a foot thick, with 14 fl. af 
cloan earth between it and the rock floor, The bone. earth yielded pevnral 
pieces of rea voere and painted ware; and several horse teeth which lad ‘been 
used az lurnislers, probably in the manufacture of the fine ref sare, 





IL—KALOPSIDA (Finagustes Districe!): Bronze. Ace Sire AND 
NEUROPOLIS, 


While the excavations were still gomeg on at Ay, Paraskevi, a report 
cume of a new Bronga Age site between the villages of Kalopeida and Kuklia 
on the hich road between Nicosia anil Famagusta, about 14 miles from the 
latter. As this in any case lay far cast of any Bronze Age site then known 
in Cyprns, leave was obtained at once to make trial excavations. The general 
results of a week's work (April 17-28) were as follows. The site of » Bronz 
Ave settlement was diseovered, with mdications of a pot factory; and the 
oxtunsive necropolis waa shown te represent at least two ilistinct periods of 
the Bronze Age; (A) the earlier, in which only the ref polished uxnire wos tn 
nae, when the polished surface was of fine fexture anil bright colour, anil 
when bronze inoplementa were, if tot entirely abecnt, al_all events 40 rare us 
not fo come to light at all during the excavation: (B) the Inter, in which 
the rod ware was very degonernte; either smeared with » louse dark red 
pigment, and uupolished, or, when polished, lef of the natural brown colour 
of the clay; while painted pottery and bronze impluments and ornaments 
of Egyptian ornaments, supply 4 date mark, which is not demonstrably 
earlier than the XT. Dynasty, but on the other hand is certainly not later 
than the XVITE Dynasty, (C) Pimally, on the denuded surface of the 
hecropols, though not in any undisturbed tombs, were found one or two 
fragments of characteristic Mykensean pottery. | | 

The Browse Aye Settlevient—The high road after leaving Kuklia village, 
riod nearly eastwards to Kalopsida, skirting the limestone plateau, which js 
here invaded by a southward bay of the marshes of the Pidids mver, About 
a mile from Kuklin it passes a deserted farm (Daud Chiflit) on a low ridge 
between two emall streams. The necropolis begins on the moor west of tho 
first of these streams. The next ridge onst of the chiffik is considerably 
higher, and jx cul through Dy the toad toa depth of TU-12° ft Tn this 
cutting masses of broken pottery hud leon exposed; all hand-mady, of a peal 
or brown colour, like that from the tombs, and for tbe moe) part viry made, 
This pottery dil net seein to cone fram. torale; but lay in a eotupach THs 
among loose earth and stones, some of which seem to retam a wall-like 
arrangement, What made it clear Uiat » sottlement was in question, was s 
will-definoil luver of eockle sheila, often broken, about 18 inches from tn 
surfaon, and two or three inolie thick: this lavur could be trwed for some 
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yards, and on both sides of the cutting. A Tittle trenching on the north of 
the rond, and close to the west brow of the ridge, revealid a fragment of wall 
built of unwrouyht stowes of the aize of & man's lead and uniler, bound 
together by a mud cement which was clearly recognisable, and iteelf full of 
aetaps of pottery. Close to the wall were found (1) the upper stone of a 
‘sulle veri,” such aS Were commons food nll OVET this pari af fh site: : two 





loommmreights of bala! elay, one (2) roughly conical, transversely perforated at 
the apex, and weighing 4 or 6 oz, (Fig. 4 4.); the other (3) diseoidal, with a 
small hole near the edge like one from Tomd 33; (4) a small hand-made juy 
with pinched lip (Fig, 4 9) 0-035 m. high, of light-coloured ¢lay; but unpainted, 
(5) a rude clay ludlle like those found in the tombs (e.g, CM 26), (6-7) Two 


y Seale 1.40000 (E%mity — 1 inch) 
a ) EBngligh Milag 
Pa 3.—Tie Naignopuneon or KaLorspok:: Best sqm fhe triyonantfleal Saree oo Cygne, 


ned dire gett, 1 Daarbigkier, 


nissive but well-worked saucers of o had erystalling mock (Fig. 4 £9); onw 
(7) broken, inl both still stained with a eed pigment, exactly like Uhat ou the 
rel pottery from the tombs: (S).a very ride snieu or cracible of coarse clay, 
(Fig. 4. 20) warped hy exeussive firing; with tte tins pinclied inte two lips like 
those of the Graeco-Phoenician lanips, bat wider, and al opposite sides of the 
bowl (0) Fragments of furnuce-slage. | 

Hitherto no lamp of the Graeco-Pimnteian tyne hes been fownd to any 
Bronze Age tomb: or depesit in Cyprus, and theugh there is 9 temptation. to 
regan hia object (8) 44a Bronze Age lamp, the opposite position af the lips, 
tlw alewnce of any suoke stain on them, the overtired look of the clay, aud 
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its masociation with firmaceslags combine to euggest that it is more probably 
a criciblé; though whether for tmetallorgy or for porcelain-glasing Gammot at 
present be determined. But the only Mykeusean lamp (if it be one) hitherto 
published! has the lips opposed in a somewhat similar fashion. 

The red-stained saucers ((6=Fig. 4. 79) awl (7) meanwhily, ond the 
inpartited jug (4) of a type whieh ie with thid exception, invariably painted, 
make it tlear- that we lave to do will a docal factory, probably both of 
ihe polished cet seed, atal of the pointed wide more found im the tombs, 

The Necropotis.—Toambs had been alreduly upended i sone numbers; and 
recently (though Tcouli not discover by whom), on the ridge weat of the 





Fit. 1.—KRAlogiod. Vittops Qerners peoow fue Raakap AGh Sertiawes? axn Néceurois 
Atiiniolwe Wwsrnu. 


ehiflikc, and on both sides of the high road they extat also on the riloe whire 
the cloftk stands, and are very frequent round tle aite of the Bronse Ave 
settlement. East of the «ettlument this groutl Ties very low, and thie 
liniestone cap hae bein denuded away, leaving « great basin df the safl sandy 
nniderlying beds exposed, Soul af thie depression thé two tahble-toppped 
HillA ehween which the youd gos appear to have-heon wile tnocenped at 
any time; bution the imatnlaml! of the platen to the SW. them are 
Mitinenrts whll-preserved tombe, and these are the earliest pwirt of the 
necropolis; which, as Trequentiy liappens, becomes later in choraeter as it 
approaches ie actual aetilomimnt.* 


—= SSS Sennen seein —— — 





Pe ote | aid Momatt Phe Mybenureen = iF, the nicropélia of Tudalion (Asa A. Mate 
aflpe, Tee? Pig 2, oth, At.) iii! vil Titans, 
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In this conse, however, it is not quite clear that there wes not av early 
ahilter or huilding of eine kind on the platenu itself to the BW, of the 
furtiest tombs mobed in this direetiou: for clese ta the liter hiet moth vw 
well-worn short-cut fram iKalipaiia towards Vatilt, and only a few yards 
ainth af site A, lie several lane anhewn hlocks of the cop-limestone, nirarly 
in a strmight line, running at a considerable angle with the neuresi edge of 
the plateau-cap, and in positions into which they eaulil hardly hive fallen try 
merely breaking looge Pati the eacarpioent, The general inpressiow wae that 
col ii VOry rode lemenos, bul Hhovugly the atte was nearly bare of soil, po potbery 
oF Ollier sions of occu pHtion were viahle within or withoud) the enclosure. 





Pio, 3.—-Raworaia, Pant or vie Costyate oF Toe, 0, tC ypperwe afew, 


Sit A. (Tomle 1-5.) The limestone cap, thong nob so Uhiek as on 
the actus) plitesu eastwards, is firr jul in goo corillition * the tombe are af 
the tna) ehaft-and-chamber type, fairly te sell 3 in fiem, and ata depth of 
6-4 ft.fram floor to surface. They contamed tothing bat vuotiheet rat were, 
umily pintn: some of tio bowls from Tomb 3 had notched projections 
on thi rin: some of the bottles and two-haniled vessels lial cinta 
opinmente of aoskes opeacente ef = anil a few soil! bottles from 2 3. 5, ll 
iced ornaments, The clay wae unusually aoft and soapy, snl the fornia 
consequently rude and heavy: the polished surfiee also was af poorer qualily 
and colour than at Ag. Parmnskervi, and the incised! armament lev aharply Cue | 
the white filme howerer wee clearly troceahle. <A pecuiiar feature of tho 
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rot yorre, both bere anil on the later sites, way dint the globular vessels. 


almoatllended below inn blunt spo, azif to make them stand upright hke 
witte amphorne ina bed of mud orsand. A-similar nipple occurs very rarely 
élsewhwre = «.g. Cypr. Mua Sil: Berl: Mus: (Tamassea (Latiberth) 1805. «xxix. 
941); Ashm, Maa (Cypr. 70): the last-named specimen will be quoted again 
below (p. 145) for its peculiar porctoved armamentation, Compare also the 
vase from ‘Tell-cl-Heey= Bliss, Slew! af Afeay Citie, PLS, No. Ba. 

Tomb} produced two objeets which deserve special mention, Chie wis 
n-small krater-like vessel which imd formed part of o ring-vise like Oype 
Mis. 225-274: auch ring-vases are not-common, but seem to bo confined, in 
He Bronze Ago, to the estlisst tombs: and consequently thor correspemlence 
with similar forme among the Libyan red-ware from Ballas and Nanaila* is 
the more noteworthy, as it is not iopribable that the very anmilar fabrice of 
Libya and Cypros are closely related? 

The other object isn slab of potiaked md irre, of about the thickness of 
o Roman briek, bent at a right angle. so as:to forma base and wprigtt back : 
the latter is imperfect above, but sppeors to have been divided into four 
shallow panela, Whether this was a primitive slirine, or a copy of some 
piece of farnitture, i Hot clear. 

Site B (Tombs 6-19) Iny nbout 50 yards north of A, in the direction of 
the rond, and on the verge of the aroded hollow already mentioned. From the 
extreme east of this site [Tomb-11) westward and northwaril os far as tho 
settlement m Sive ( the cornland area has been much denuded by the action 
of the weather and almost all the limestone cup has been removed; the surface 
vane strewn with fragments of various kinds of Bronze Age pubtery, apinille- 
whorls, and broken saddiequerns; wll the tombs had collapsed, often shatter- 
ing the pottery, and moty of them were found close to the aurface of Lhe 
eroded slope. 

Site C7 Y (Tombs 20-28: $2) included the wholo east and north brow of the 
rire on which the settlement site was exposed, In the neighbourhood of the 
roul the cast face was much) washed away by the rains, and the mudily slope 
was ptrewn with fragmenta of red were anil peyote! white weave; one aml! 
tomb (82), containing only rd ware and a discoidal loormweight (like No, 3 
from the settlement but larger), was fond close below the turf at the north 
end of this ares, The tombs, as on Site tt were all filled with earth, and tial 
apparently collapsed, as most of the pottery was found broken and mixed with 
fragmetits of crushed Imestone. 

Site P waa on the rilge west of the chiflik on the borders of a desertod 
vineyard: the tonvbs hai) moatly been rifled, and only one frosh ome (29) was 
oponeal, It was about 7 ft. down, untouched, with the door in place. ‘The 
lintel of the doorway was aa usual level with the roof and the floor sumken 
some feet below the sill. The tomb was about half finll of earth, but yielidod 
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in bowl! of red wore, and w number of porcelamy beads of the nsual 





” Site B was on the south side of the road,-and a little sonth-weet of the 


Only-two tombs were opened Lere (30-31) but nothing waa got out, 
aa Ste earth with which they were filled was compactly cemented together by 
infiltration of | lime from above. They eerved however to indicate the ex- 
tension af the ne is in this direction, 

The tombs on Site BO DE bore a totally diffsrent complexion from 
those of Site A as the analysis appended will show. None of the fine polished 
red were was found -atall: but in its: place several course and leswnerate 
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fabrics: of these the principal wore (7) fairly well modelled and polished 


brown or vellowish ware, often found by itself, amd differing from the older rel 
ware mitinly in the poverty of jfs forma, and in the abserice of a efinitel 





surface-pigment ; ibe very coarse and rade fabric of unlevigated ¢ ny, ove 


with linger ‘and quite m od, but ee hi 
with a muddy rod slip?: ‘the vessels of this ware were: usually: diminutive 
bottles andl J Jugs, and were fonnd suiociatett with. pessaeh pottery. They or 
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probably be regarded as the list degenerate representatives of the priate red 
iorre, and may be compared with the debaaed red ware of some of the tombs 
from Ag. Paraskevi (vy. above p. 1365). 

These sites were alao clearly marked off from Sits A by the presence of 
brouze implements in a unmber of tho tombs; all, of the types usual in 
the Cypricte Bronze Age, with the exception of the long small-heade! pina 
(Fig. 4. £2.) eneased in a spiral of thin bronze ribban, which apparently have not 
been tietioed befire* On the other hand, the mishroom-headed pin, witha hale 
hulf-wey down the shaft, is entirely absent; which confirms the impression 
that this type is comparatively iate in Cyprus.and that the tombs in question 
une prior to the etage at whieh i appears” One ring of unrefined silver leail, 
of the osual type (ef Ae. Por 1804. 10), above) was foond in Tomb 11, and 
the amall eaft wlietstanes (Fig. 4. 2) im Tomb 8, 11, 14, 

Besides nef joree and bronze implements, several subsidiary types of 
pottery were found on sites Bom! () ‘fre common printed white were (Fab, 
11 4, Cypr, Mus. Cat, p, 342) was fnirly frequent, but never of good quality: 
the character of the clay iniicated that it was derived from a bed clorely 
nese Lilin or that iow worked by the potters af Varoalii (Farnagrinate) ; it is: 
coarser and more pritty than that of Ae Parnekevi,and wus frequently underfived, 
a0 Shat ih. retains its natural greenish tint, The vessels aré chamaily-mitelled, 
and the painted ornament i simpler, aod more coarsely applied, ina very poor, 
dilute, nnd loosely adherent pigment of the usual native umber. A fow fimg- 
ments of the polished’ pained white ware (Kabr, 11. 2 CALC, p. 38) were 
found on the surface, anil in Tombs 9,22, 27. Tt is here an tportation, pro- 
lably from the neighbourhood of Agi Paraskevi, and indicates that these 
tombs are among the later of the series; which in the case of Tomb 0 ix cleur 
from ther considerations alse, — 

‘The feathertike black or brown Mrse-ring were (Fabr. 13, CMC. p. 87) 
does not occur nt-all, with the doultful exception of one native imilation; (Fig. 
4. 1.) which again indicates an early date for the whole necropolis; as this fabric 
dove not seem to hnve been in use in’ Cyprie much before the introdtiction of 
the Mykensean vasea with whieh it ie usunlly mesociated, But the group of 
fwbries which T liave calli widle wore with how-ring (Fabr, 1, 4, 0.MLC. pp, 
37) ie represented by two characteristic virieties ; (4) plates, anil deeper howls 
with yertical sides, of a hard amd gritty, very white, and often overtired clay, 
well turned, apparently by hand, but with close resemblance to wheel-mails, 
and still more to bronze types: (from Tombs TL, 17);? (4) oenochoae with 
disting? foot, oveid Lily with angular shoulder and slender neck like a 
lekythos, of a greyish or even bloekish clay, with many micareons particles; 
wholly devoid af ornament, but ehvared originally with no thin, almost bistrous, 
slip of darker colour than the clay hans (), 11); +® the one specimen which hae 
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the neck perfect has a delicately modelled Hp, and might easily bs taken for a 
neal imitation of an Attic vase of good period. This type suggested to the 
lewal potters au imitation in painted wite ware, of which m spectmen is pre 
served in Tomb 11, ommamented with.an eye ou each side of the lip, and with 
panels, each enclosing a suake-like object, round the body: Fig. 4.22. The 
only specimen which I have seen, which can be compared with this vase, is in 
the Turin Musenm ; to which it was presente sae Gen. L P.di Cesnola, with 
the loeality Thrond, which remains to be jlentified, but is somewhere in 
this part of Cyprus, 

The last-named fabric (4) cannot he entirely dissociated from the Meck 
punctured ware (Fabr, 15, CALC, p. 87-8) of which the examples fron: Tombs 
L1, 13, 26, now to be described, are among the first found in. Cyprus. The 
clay is quite black, and rather finely ley iguted ; it is usually soft, with a 
smooth lustrous surface like that of the rad were: bat when overfired it tums 
to a purple-brown colour and Llecomes harler; bot there is always a tenilency 
for a surface to fiske off with long exposure. The commonest form is « stnall 
lekythos or aryballos on a natrow butten-like foot, with depressed. body, and a 
short neck with swollen rim, and without lip, The only ornament is conmposed 
of punctured dots, either irregularly all over the shoulder, or in oblique lines, 
or confined within triangular and other geometrical areas; This punctured 
ornamentation is ocessionally imitated in réd ware (Ashin. Mua. Cypr, 7) anilin 
a Variety of hase-ring ware (Ag. Paraskevi, 1894, 10,v, above p. 142 and CALC. p. 
57.) This fabric has been since found by Dr, Ohnefalsch-Richter at Nikofides 
near Dali (Excavations of 1694. Tomb 6; Berl. Mus.; to be published in a 
fortheoming work *'Tamassos: und Taation’ ); and a-specimen from Cyprus, 
acquired earlier, but without locality, is in the British Museum (A 73-4)! 
But it was already known from a probably Bronze Age tomb at Heth Svour in 
S. Palestine ;* and as a tare type of intrasive pottery on the AIT, Dynasty site 
at Kahn (nowin Brit. Mus, &c-: Potrie, Kohwa Pl, XXVIT. 109. Jadwn, PLT. 
202, AHS, XL PL XTV.9) and elsewhere in Egypt. A magnificent specimen 
with recurring spirals, and with all the incisions filled with a white challey 
substance, acqaired by Greville Chester, in Egypt but without locality, is in 
tle Ashmolean Museum; and another from ‘Upper Egypt’ and the same 
collector, is in the British Museum (15917/6/23,) Others, more closely 
atilovous to the Oypriote examples, were fond in graves whicli appeared to 
be of XIT-XTIL Dynasty date, at Tell-el-Yauhudiyeh,’ Khat'aneh* and El 
Rotab2 One from Khat‘anch (Le Pl. XTX.15) is without punctured ornament, 
and recalls vases from 'Tell-el-Hesy,’ which appear, from the dmwings published 
by Dr, Bliss, to be of the sume fabric, umd are of nearly the same shape as the 
example from Beth Saour, and one of those from Khat'aneh. Two other 
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specimens in the British Museum! were acquired from Egypt, but without 
exact locality, Finally, im the National Museum at Athens,* is a-globular 
vessel of greenish eluy with black slip, ornamented with punctured areas 
confined by meised lines thue |eeeae ated 4, the neck is wnfortunately 
broken, and tle provenience is unevrtiin. Similar black. fabrics with white- 
filled punctured ornaments have beeu found, a2 native manufactures, in Libyan 
graves at Ballas anil Nayads in Upper Ezypt? and at Clempozuclos in Spain 
(Petrie, BN. pp, 38, 63. Bol. BR. Acad, Hist, Madrid XXV, p. 450-450. 
PLIV., V., XTL); but these parallels are not very close, the clays are quite. 
distinct, and the forma entirely different. 

‘The fabrie in question is probably not Oypriote, but belongs mther to the 
South-Palostinian wren As it has not been found at allon AVILL Dynasty sites 
in Egypt, or in association with Mykenaean importations there or elsewhere, and 
as all the dated specimens known are from XII. or XT.—XII1_ Dynasty sites, 
it is probably fair to regard the zpecimens from Kalopsida ss evidence for a 
pre-Mykenaean date for this necropolis, and as iffurding of least presumption 
in favour of a XID. Dynasty date, | 

This presumption is confirmed by the clisracter of the porcelain beads 
whith were found in Tomla 11, 14, 28, 29, (twice, it will be noted, in 11 and 
26, in company with <peciniens of this Week punctured were), anil are of type 
which is commonly found in # certain class of Bronze Aye tombe at Ag. 
Pumskevi and elsewhere This type is almost identical, in its spherical 
form, friable white paste, and thin and yery pale bliish or greenish glaze, with 
a characteristic XIL Dynasty type of Egyptian bead, aml is frequently found 
in Cyprus associated with other types equally characteristic of the XLT. 
Dynasty; bat not with any types chiracteristic of any later Dynasty. This 
certainly points to intercourse betweea Cypria and Egypt under the XID 
Dynasty, for though many of the Cypriote specimens may be native imitations 
made in Cyprus at a later date, the types themselves can hardly have been 
introduced, wmumixed with later forms, except under or nomoedintely after the 
XII. Dynasty, And in thie instance, at Kalopsida, the combined occurrences 
of the porcelain bends and the diac: punctured ware seem greatly to crease 
the probability (hat we are deallug witha stage of the Cypricte Bronze Age 
which tist be dated well before the beginning of Mykenaean influence 
in Cyprus, (and this, az the results from Lakshh tu Bid show, was itself fairly 
early in the Mykensean Age); and protmbly, on the commonly accepted 
reckoning, cluse to the beginning of the second thousand years #.¢, | 

Bones, human, or other, were as usual very badly preserved at Kalopsida. 
Timbl 28 contained a thick layer of unkurnt bones, apparently all Inman, from 
which three skulls were extracted ; one however fell to pieces at once, and the 
other two, bemy in too fragile a state for transport t England, were deposited 
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temporarily in the Cyprus Museum, Their general form resembled that of 
the early Graeco-Phoenician skulls from Amathos, now, after many mishaps, in 
the University Museum at Oxford: Tim) 9 contamed part of a luman jaw, 
also in very bad condition, and several horse bones; among them hore- 
teeth which were much worn on one of the long sides: they had been 
upparuntly a4 polishers, probably for the rat ware pottery. 





MI—LAKSHA TU RIV (Larnahe District): Late Browzze Ace Necno- 
POLIS Witt ALYREXAEAN VASES, 


Daring the excavation at Old Larnaka (IV. below) news was bronght of 
a casual find of Bronze Age potsherds on the surface, nbout two miles from 
Larnaka, Tlie site is on the E. edge of the marshy depression which drains 
towanls the Salt Lake by the strean) which passes under the eastern arches 
of the Larnake aqueduct, and js diverte! from the Salt; Lake into’ the cunal 
which passes the Church of St, George-in-theDistanta (Ay. Teapyos 3 
Maxpis). This hollow extends aa far as Kato Viakhos Chiflik, where it is 
bounded hy the corresponding plateau of the Pasha (Chiflik and the village of 
Dromolaksha: « northern arm of the same aepengce nearly reaches. the 
Nicosia road at the fourth milestone from Lamaka. The bridle path from 
Tarnaka to Kalo Kliorio descends sharply into thia hollow about twenty 
minutes walk from its parting from the Nicosia road, and this part, of the 
edge of the plateau seenm to be known as the xaréSa [(‘descent") toa «aot 
xepior, But as Kalo Khorio is on the further side of the depression, which 
18 itself known as the Afra (‘hollow’) rov “Pieu and as this latter name 
was generally adopted by the men during and after. the work, I have preferred 
to lef if pass current sa the name of the site on the E: slope? ‘A peasant 
represente:| himself as owner of the site, and gave leave to excavate; but 
before the work was far advanced, the representative of aM. Zarifi living in 
Constantinople put in a counterclaim, and prohibited excavation, By this 
time, however, the character of the site was evident, and it was enough to 
clear and close the tombs which were already open; all on the strip of; waste 
land along the actual brow of the hollow, So far as canld then be seen, the 
ploughed land liad never been disturbed; but in the succeeding weeks the 
whole of that edge of the Zarifi estate was honey-combed with illicit digging, 
which the Government was apparently unable to prevent, By this time the 
site is probably ruined, 

Tombs are apparently abundant also near Kato Viakhos Ohiflik and 
again at Ag; Anna, which lies about half way between this and Alambra, and 
commands the valley route from the jowlands of Larnaka, Kiti, and Zarukas. 
to the neighbourhood of Dali But neither of these necropolea lias bean 
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properly examined, #0 far.as_T know. The only earlier hint of a Bronze Age 
nevropolis at ar pear Larnaka is afforded by a number of hemispherical bowls 
of white slip ware (I, 4) labelliat ‘Kition' in the collection presented by: 
General L.-P. di Cesnola to the Turin Mussum, Theae bowls, as will be seen 
below, were abundant in one of the five tombs opencd in 1894, at Lakshi tu 
Rit, A fragment of another such bowl, and one scrap of Mykensean ware 
were found, almost on the surface, on the Turub\ site, and may have. come 
fron: oarlier operations at Laksha. 

At Lakshi tu Rid the Timestone cap is about three feet thick, breeciated, 
and in good condition. The tomba closely resemble those of Ag, Paraskevi ; 
Tomita Vand 3 were dome-shaped with the opening at one side of the apex 
(ef, KGBA. olxxit. 17, 18), and the dromos short and bathshaped as at Ag, 
Paraskevi, 

Tomb 1 showed clearly, on the sules and roof, the marks of the 
liewing tool of its maker; which had two cutting edges, the one ailze-like, 
the other a blunt point; exattly like thoue of the modern «odera. This 
tom) Had alsé » series of long slinllow niches arranved round thy siles, m 
which « nutnber of the sinaller vases were found lying, The floor was 
covered by a large tales of earth which had crept im between the decayed 
door-jambs and the door-stone, which was still im site. Tt contained » large 
quantity of plain red were of fair quality, and a few specimene of incised roa 
ware of a dark-tinted, probably local fabric*;.q number of well made vessels 
of yucinted uhite woore (CML 360 aml Ashm. Mus.), and an unusually large 
series of bronze implements and driaments; two axelieads (OM. 503, and 
Ashm. Mus); four daggera with handle-rivets (CM. Type @ 5, 21-2. and 
Ashm. Mns); one dagger with hooked tang (Asim, Mua, ef CML Type 7); 
one of the eyelet pings with large herd (Ashin. Mus. cf. C.M. 594-8); four 
beads of bronze ribbon, spirally coiled (CM. 626, and Astm. Mus,); four 
spiral mnigs of bronze (C.M. 624. mod Ashm. Mus); and a concave disc or 
shallow bew! of thin sheet brouze, ornamented by four small circles stamped 
from the ontside (Ashm, Mua); the purpose of which & not clear, as nothing 
of the kind has boen published. Several rings of unrefined! silver-lead 
(C.M. 615), like the bronze sings, anil an unrecognisable fragment of silver, 
complete the list of metallic objects, ‘Three ¢lay «pindlewhorle of incised 
red ware were-also found; amd two perforated stone mace-heads or spindle- 
whorls like those from Kalopsida (p. 142). This tomb group is in Ash. Mrs, 
exoept the spp. noted im ONL 

Toms 2 lay on a-amull spor about a quarter of a mille asuth of the path, 
mul freed porth It measure! 6 ft x 4 ft. x 41, was cut obliquely to the 
night of the door, and was foil of earth Its contents resembled those of 
Tomb 1—bowle of ret wore} several vores of pointed ware (CLM. BB0)5 a | 
dagger (O.M. 523), two pairs of tweexers (C.M. $02-8); three silver rings 





Tues forme were chusmeteristic of te Mack bik ha FSi pon cbt 
lip ware, which frequently wtidiess ao) tarps = Shronghs, 
red with (]-tegulated firing. Ch O.M. 208-5: 
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like these from Tomé 1, but found liuked inte a chain (CA 616); and a 
similm- perforated stone (OM. 663). ‘The oceurrence af a chain of rings in 
a Bronze Age tomb iz, | believe, unprecedented, thongh the sbundaneo of the 
rade riage in many eases had long made it probable that such chains were ip 
use. Cyprus Museum. CALC. p. 58. 

Tomé 3, near the last. named. was a lurve, perhape partly tuttural care 
which had fallen ip. It yielded very similar plain and incised red were, and 
painted ware ; ond a bronze apike or awl about 7 inches long: (CM. 565), 
Cypris Afusinm., OM. p. 58, 

fomh 5, » small collapsed tomb, near the last named mrxluced red eheve 
and painted were feo, CAML. $45), and two porforated stones (OM, O51, G60), 
Cyoprns Museum, CMC. p. 58. 

dom’ 4 waa of * beehive’ shape, like Toml 2 anil of about the same Size 
but without the-niches: but its eontents were alincat wholly different; and so 
abunrlant that it was thought desirable te depart from the usual practice, anil 
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to divide the group between the Ashmolean and the Cyprus Mueeum-: some 
duplicates ulso are in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxfonl, Bal-mere was absont. 
and the ordinary peered imhile mary waa only represented by un single bowl of 
unique form, obviously an imitation of the following type, of whieh 95 
examples were found. This type is the printed ware with white sity 
(OMLG. Fabr. IL 4, p. $0—=the “Agia Pamskevi ware’ of Mr H. 3B, Walters 
itt Kis report on Awrion > id. p. 181) which, though probably made in Cyprus, 
has a wide mange of distribution, from Hisearlik, Athens and Thera, to Egypt 
aod 5, Palestine.’ Only the common homispherical bowls linwassy 
represented, and none with any spemally elaborate omament. 

The bas-ring ware (Fabr, 13, O.ML0. p. 37 reif Fig. 7: 3-8; 24; @ 1-3), 
which lins an ever wider distribution, was abttodant; and tnostly of the white 
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painted yariety;' but one jng had the characteristic relief armament of 
divervent spiral scrolls on the body anil all showed clearly the doghle rime 
awl bases, and the indented seam patterns which suggest that this ware 
derives from a loothern prototype. The common conical howls, md both 
type of the oneé-handled jug were represented: a hemispherical cup on o 
hich foot, with white binding pattern outside’ ia a new form, a0 far os I 
now. 

Four Jfyheneean vases confirm the impreasion of ate conveyed by the 
preceding {aliries: three* are“ pyriform vases ' = 'stamnoi,” with three small 
undies and a simple lattice ornament (replucing the chartteristic scale 





Fra. & —Laxewa tt Bn : Pant of tay Contests oF Tomb 4) 1 THE Cypree Af vars. 


pattern) on the shoulder; the fourth * io fine pyriform ‘biigelkanne’ '=pseudo- 
amphora." with « characteristic fower-pattern af the finest style. Two large 
unpainted kraters” of course white ware (whether luomd- or wheel-made, is not 
clear) alep chow Mykenaean influence ; a cowrse Jug with alighily pinelied Irp? 
corresponds with a type which is common m the coeval necropolis at Nikalides 
near Dali; anil a small pear-shaped jug of yellow clay, hand-made but shaped 
outside with a knife to a point below? resemblesa vessel from Nikolides (1514 
V_161, Berlin Museum), and others from Enkomi (1800, 4, CMC. po 185, cf. 





L ry, Brit. Alnm A. 171. a Fig. Fa Ff vi hs iti, 
© Fig. s. 6.° i Fig. 7, LL ‘Fis, 7.8 
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and not ivelwled in the photograph 
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Brit. Mus,); and, still more closely, a emall vase from: Tell-cl-Hesy, figured 
by Bliss, Mownd of Many Citivs, p. 87, Fig. 174. | 

No bronze or silver objects: were recovered fram this tomb; and, of 
ornaments, only three small stone beads (CM. 709-10= Fig. 8 between 9 and 
4) of the double cone type, which, though it begins in the Mykenaean 
Age of Oypras (ef. Aurion 1895, Brit. Mus. 96/2/1/76-<7), is equally charac- 
teristic of the earliest stages of the. Grece-Phoenician. with well-bowed 
fibulac: «gy. Amethus 1804, 901,286 (Brit. Mus): Laracka Twradl a5 below, 
Of these (.ML 709 is ornamented, like the specimens’ from Aurion, with 
drilled circles with a central point. Similar beads were found in Kalipaneas 
with the sub-Mykenaean vases Brit, Mus A 291 


TY.—LARNAKA : (Turabt Teke): Granco-Paorxtcias ayp Heubenrstic 
Toms, 


The lund on both sides of the high road to Nicosia, and immediately 
south of the last houses of old Larnaka, which just reach it, belongs to the 
Ture Zelé a Mobammedan ahirine which ties on the east side of the road a 
little south of the houses aforesaid. The wall of old xrriow ean be traced as 
m neatly continuous escarpment 8-12 feet high in the fiella SW. of the 
Teké, and at-about a quarter of « niile distance ; and the nocropolia ‘beging 
almost immediately outside the wall, though only with very late tombs. 
This part of the necropolis seamed ty have been left almost wholly undis- 
turbed in revent times, though the traces were frequently found of ancient 





Fic. 8.—Exonarep Ciatoniowy, Larweihes, fase 4, Asim. Map, 


TupSmpuyol: and as the earliest parts of the necropolis of Kition were kouwn. 
to lie wlsewhere, to the N. and to the SW, of the ancient town, It appeared 
probuble that the Inter Grneco-Phoenician and early Hellenistic Tombs might 
be found in. this direetion; more. especially as a fine ace with « fourth. 
cétitury Phoenician inscription, now in the British; Museum,! had been found 
in aifv, at the point marked on the map (Fig..6) with on asterisk, in 
making the highroad sown after the British OccH pation, . 


' Bit: Mun No, #7 CAS. ik tg, 
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As the site proposed was Vakuf land, leave to excavate had to be obtained 
from the Commission of Evkaf in Cyprus, and was eventually: granted on 
condition that the Evkaf third of the finds should be deposited, with the 
Government thind, in the Cyprus Museum. 

While the negotiation wns going on, a fw shafts were made in the field 


of Hassan Effendi, north of the last houses an the E. aide of the Nicosia ron :. 


but ouly Jate Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman tombs were found. Unfortunately, 
though a number of bronze coms emerged, they were all quite ilegiblo, and for 
the most part corroded through aud through. Tome 1 and T contained gold 
earrings of late types: (1) Ashm, = (7) O.M. 8040, Tomb 4 contained a plain 
alabaster sarcophagus, in which were found, together with five of the coins 
and five Jate lamps, two. small ornaments of poor light-coloured porcelain, 
a glass counter, and a sealof bluish chaloedany which is represented in Fig. 9 
(Ashm,) and gives an approximate date to the group.’ — 

Scattered about the tomb were 44 late lamps, 14 coins, and the neual 
apparatus of glass bottles (including fragments of purple glass), coarse pottery, 
and bronze pins, mirrors and rings; four bronze exckets, like those in Perrot- 
Chipies Hist, de!’ Art. TL Fig. 56 (New York), may have formed thy supports 
of a casket. 

Tomd 6, with two long chambers in. series, had. certainly been openeil 
before, though the door stone was in place, and no eippt or debris were in the 
shaft: for its sareophogi nd been slightly shifted, and only a Cypriote lamp, 
a small clay bottle, and 4 clay alabastron remained of tle contents’ In the 
siie of the dremos was a small ‘ cuphoncd-grave” (dpyape: = Tomb 2) with a 
spiral ring of bronze, and a few * bottle jugs, late lamps, &e. 

The object of the 7wreit excavation was to test the conclusion drawn 
from the previous excavations of the Cypras Exploration Fund, at XnAtia and 
at Poli Hs Kiirysokhin, that no sceurate chronology of the native Cypriote 
Pottery au be atterupted ; that the various styles occur in inextricable 
confusion in the tombe: aud in particular that the cliaracteristic Cypnote 
fabrics which are found with Attic black-figured and red-figured vases, are 
visa found with Roman Inmiperial coins and the clear blown glass, which 
certainly does not begnw until late Ptolemaic times, and most probably not 
until after the Roman annexation of the Island, The earlier excavations at 
Poli. which formed the basta of Dr. P. Herrmann's‘(friderfold con Merton’ led, it 
js truo, to a different conclusion, which was vigorously criticised by English 
excavators at the tide; but so late as 1886 the Catalogue des Vases de Terre 
euttedu Lowere of M. Pattier reckons the fine native eed wore, (which actually 
begins with the earliest filulne, and disappears in the eighth or early sixth 
century), a8 an imitation wf Attic importations; and the C'yprinte buechery, or 
ribbed ware with bluck slip, (which begins in the Mykenacan Age, nod disap- 
pears earliar than the fibulae), as a Hellenistic fabric of the late fourth. or the 





Fy CH Bei Mua (ramttiy Riven, GES, xOUE,  / Crenmbediner cf Exraukce, cand glhoed. fi ‘ld 
1080), gurilan. 
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Accordingly it seemed worth while to excavate carefully a site in whicli 
late Graeco-Phoenician, Hellenistic, and Roman tombs wore likely to be found 
together and to classify and register even the commonest ohjects, in the hope 
of finding, among some sixty tombs, at least one crueial instance, Ami the 
result seems to have fully justified the experiment. The tabniation of eight | 
characteristic types of Graeco-Phoenician pottery, and of ten kinds of objects 
which are commonly found in Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman toniha elsewliwre, 
shows without need of further comment, the absolute eulf which divides the 
tw styles on this site. The remarkable absence of the reburists which 
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usuilly confuse the tomb record of « Cypricte nécropolia is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that the site lay remote from any considerable 
thoroughfare, and that consequently burials were at all period: infrequent, so ' 
that the eite never became over-crowded, like the eastern necropolis of 

Ammthws or many parts of those at Polt, where reburials are almost the rule, 

Tn one instance (7wraht 31-37) four tombs were found in the same shaft, exch > 
excavated in the earthen filling of its choked or collapsed predecessor, and | 
therefore in any case at some considernble intervals of time. Here indeed 
Graeco-Phoenician pottery, a silver eating of a fourth contury type, 4 
Hellonistio tarm-cotta statuette and a number of eains and late lamps, were 


ee 
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found together; bui an exception of this kind, with so clear evidence of 
tnixture, may be fhirly claimed to ‘prove the nile’; and in any case ih is 
worth noting that clear blown glass waa absent, and that’ the coina, thongh 
illegible, were of Ptolemaic, rather than of Romar Tmperial fabric, | 

Tn another case, (Turabi 40) a pisqpetow or surface grave, presiimably of 
late date, and with the bones well preserved, hail been snnk too near to the 
crown of the roof of a Graeco-Phoenician chambered tomb with-a sarcophagus 
in the middle; the floor of the ponyetow lad aubsequently collapsed, and most 
of the contents had fillen on to the lid of the sarcophagus; but here there 
was no difficulty in distinguishing the two sets of remains, and fortunately 
also, nothiig appeared to have been buried in the prypeior except the body; 
strong confirmation of its very late date. 

Even the frequent evidence of previous disturbance of the tombs cannot 
be lield to invalidate the argument'from the pottery and glass; siue9, in the tncst 
patent cases (¢.9. Turabt 35) only yold ornaments had been sought, mud: the 
pottery, gliss, and other objects, and even the coins, liad been left undisturbed ; 
and as it was in this very tomb (35) that the one justauce occurred of a 
Cypriote lamp associated with Hellenistic lamps, the explanation is obvious 
that the Gypriote lamp was introduced by the tomb-robbers, and was probubly 
used by during their search ; just aa my own men used such lamps, here 
and at Amathus, when we ran short of candles, | 

The form of the tombe themselves also gradually changes, and was found 
to supply an approximate indication of date. The tombe which contained 
Cypriote pottery of sixth anil fifth century styles had uniformly flat or nearly 
flat roofs, never yableshoped or rountied. In. the fourth ond third century, 
to judve again by the degenerste character of the pottery, the clambets 
become farger, and proportionately longer, and the toof becaties more or less 
definitely rounded: at its junction with the walls, but does mot yet mide to # 
semi-circular section. On the other hand, those with distinctly Reman coms, 
much glass, and late lamps, have uniformly a well rounded barre!-shaped 
roof, anil freytently have 4 second chamber behind the first: both chambers 
alsa are nmch longer than they are broad; and the dromes is regularly 
provided with steps, which in the later examples (e.g. Hassan 1 and 6) are 
male of thick slabs of gypsum; in the earlier tombs they are simply cut m 
the soft rovk; and in the earlier Graeco-Phoenician tombs tio steps conld be 
traced at all, 

Taking the principal tombe in roughly chronological order -— | 

Tah 53 represented an early atage in the purely geometrical period 
which sueceeds the Mykenaean. It waa a very aimall tomb, and contained 
only a small plate or saucer of a local fabric of Gracco-Phoenician ped are 
(Fabr. IL 3, CMCC. p, 60) with block lines; and a one-handled jug with. a 
spout on one side of the shoulder, of white ware (= CM. 1028a, Fabr. TI. 1, 
CMO, p. 59) painted with a fully geometrical design of chequers, triangles, 
logenyes, anil swastika: this was of the regular Kition clay; which 16 easily 

"Thus toca) fabrics of Graddo-Piounician pots darefil observation than they have) rceived 
tery aro ofteu: well sarked, and deserve more hitherto, Typical epeclmens of this falrte of 
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distinguishable : it has a fine dusty texture, rather yellowish ¢ . and low 
hardness, ani absorbe the paint with unusual readiness. a Afusewne 
(O.M_O. p, 178). 

Tomb 55 cannot be very much later. It is dated by a stone bead or 
apindlewhorl of double cotiteal farm, ornamented with drilled cireles, Like 
those from Lotshd ty Bia 4+ (e. above) and the early geometrionl tombs at 
Amathue quoted there, and contained also a clay horseman of the usnal ride 
type, and an oenochoe and another jug of common local fabric. 

Tom) 34 contained a plain bronze bowl (CM. 3515), two cenochoae of 
aixth or late seventh century form with concentric circles and % on. the neck, 
wn amphora with sroups of fine black bands on the ‘body, and 4 few painte! 
plates. Ttimight very well be of the sixth century, and the same date would 
suit the following toms. Cyprus Mesewm. 

Tomb 11 contained »-wine-amphora of type 5 (Fig. 13), round-bottomed 
eyathi ( bottle jugs’), a large oenochoe with bands of the purple-red paint 
which is characteristic of Oe fabric of Kition, two Cypriote lamps, and some 
bronze earrings anid beads, Cypries iene. 

Tom 12 contained wine amphorme of types 2 and 3 (Fig. 13), a rotund 
bottomed cyathus, and some bronze armicts: three undisturbed intermente, 
but no other personal ormuments. 

Tomb 25 contained winc-amphorae of types 2 anil $ (Fig. 13), one of the 
former meniled with eypeum, and one of the latter bearing hroard red. hands 
elped with black: one Gracco-Thoenician amphora? with growpe of lines on the 
shoulder, and a wavy line round the greatest diameter (a sixth t6 fifth century 
typo elsewhere in Cyprus), anciently rivetted and full of enleined bones; an 
omnochoe of sixth century form, also anciently rivetted ; another oenochoe 
with concentric circles; two pieces.ol the red ware, which becomes degraded 
in the fifth century ; and several commoner vases. Cyprus Museum. : 

Tomb 26 contained ampliorae of types 1 and 2 (Fig. 13), and two varieties 
of cynthia, 

Toml 37, the lowest layer in the confused shaft already mentioned, (p. 154) 
contained s krater-amphora with concentric circles, » pointed ceinachos, andl a 
flat-lipped jug, which can handily he later than the sixth century, Cypriz 
Afieseam. 





Tomé OO, in the furthest part of the ate W.of the highroad, contained 
an elaborate and more artistic equipment than most of the early tombe: many 
of the vessels bore the concentric circle ornament, and two tha Wavy The on 
tle neck, which is a Mykensean survival, and disappears altnost wholly before 
the period of Hellenic importationa, The band of amall black triangles on 
the shoulder of the angular veasel, the occurrence of red ware, even though 
not of the finest seals: and the frequency of the flut-ntimed. globular j jugs, 


Kition ont eaally sromasilily at the Pritiei 1 Ch O.M. $293-07 (Poli) » 820-208 (ama- 
Mivecwm, South “Kewiagten (2071/1876), and thus); Lowers T.C, Cyprus 44-(Hoencey, Pl x 8); 
dvimdlees Museums, Loropgret that Dhavewet frit, Mica jepp. from olinathvs ied Aur), 
biwn throng any German collection since ny 7 Fig. Lia gives the form approximately, 
retary from Uyprus. 
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also point to an early date. The ornament, however, of the krater with vertical 
handles in Fig. 12. 6, (=a. Cypr. 501), consisting of & carelesly drawn 
lotus with bods, in the central panel, flanked by eight or ning leaved rosettes 
one blick ground, cannot be much earlier than the revival of Egyptian com- 
merce under the XXVL Dynasty; and an Egyptian eyecharm in paleblue 
clazed porcelain helongs tow class which seems to have entered Cypnia- about 
that time, and continues to be very popular at Amiathus unti! the midille or 
ond of the fifth century, The tomb accordingly must be dated in. the middle 
or lutter part of the seventh century. Among the other contents were an 
amphora of typ 1, and « painted one of type 2 (Fig. 19); a eylindrical-sided 
pot with diminutive handles and very low neck (Fig. 124) which closely 
resembles one from the Cesnola collection (S, Kens. 2100/1876); a Hask or 
pilgrim bottle (damaged when found,and shattered ou the voyage to England) 
with onw face nearly flat, the other almost conical, and recalling, by the 
arrangement of its four marginal handles, both its wooden prototype, and @ 
Sardinian vessel in the British Museum (A 1680*), winch, from the character 





Fig. 10.—Laedana, Teeabl, Towd 4, Graal Plan 


of its concomitants (A 1680'-", cf the earlier tombs on the hill of St. Louis 
at Carthage?), might well be of the same approximate date ; and a model of 
a circular shield like those from the Anmdarygd site below (p. 165), in local 
clay, with traces of bine or green circles on the eonvex surface, anil the 
usual single xaye across the concave interior. All the veasela cited, except 
the amphorae, are in the Ashmolean Museum, 

Tomb 5% was in every way the most noteworthy in the whole series. It 
Iny im the easternmost section, hehiod the Turabi orchard, 11 a mnge of very 
similar tombs nearly all of which Na been rifled. The door feed E., and 
wus furnished with two thick gypsum labs, set one belund the other, andl 
separated by door-jambs of masonry. The chamber itself measnred 
9 fi. x 0 ft x 54 ft, and had » quite flat roof, anly rounded an inch or two 


where it joined the sides (Fig. 10), Along each side of the chamber lay a pile 
pe eee a 


| Telattms, Tioberus Punigues 1500, Nieropels Pasagee 189d. 
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of the common gypsum slabs, abowt 6 ft.x 2 ft., forming couches: on the top 
ofeach pile, and tetween each slab of enoh pile were the flattened remains of an 
miterment ;-apparently a fresh slab had been introduced at each burial te 
avoid the disturbance of the previons oveupanta, Under the top slab of the 
couch on the left of the doar waa found at the point marked with # star 
(Fig. 10), and among the bones of the hand, « silver ring of type d (CALC. 
p- 127), with « swivel mount of eleetrim containing a haematite searnboid 
engraved in pacude-Egyptian atyle (Fig. 11), with a representation, (such as is 
commonest on monuments of the XVIIith Egyptian Dynasty, and especially 
on those of Thothmes IT"), of a male figure, (the king), as Horus tended, 
perhaps even suckled by a wodiless, Tsis, and overshadowed by the winged 
serpent of Uazi® twined round a papyrus in allasion to the refige of Horus 
in the marshes of Bato, The wath behiad the goddess depicts the ‘long-life’ 
which she bestowa. The seal is assigned by Prof. Petrie to the XXVIth. 
Dynasty. ‘The form of the riay itself derives from a common X VITL—XIXth 





Fig, 1. —THAewatire Scakanor: Drees Jrom an dopresicn, Lornate Turall $0: -dehm, Mus: 


Dynasty type: bub it ia nomnal in Cypras in tombs of the sixth—fourth 
cetituries® Two beads of decomposed glass were found elsewhere aménge thie 
interments. 

Across the further end of the tomb was laid another larze #ypsum slab, 
on which were arranged, in the order shown in the drawing (Fig. 10), a number 
of earthenware utensils which we jay tevand as part of the furniture of a 
Graeco-Phoenician dinner-table, The concave-sided rings are of course the 
stands for the round-bottomed amphorae of type 2(Fic. 1), four of whieh, 
with painted banda of red or yellow, edgod with black and with black rigvag, 
together with one plain one, and four conical amphorae oftype 1, were stacked 
together in the further left-hand corner of the ¢hamber. The ring-shaped 
amphora-stands closely resemble Egyptian examples af XIL-XIU. and 
suleequent Dynasties" T know of no other example from Cyprus, but two 
exumples of a rather deeper and narrower type have been found with 
eee 


' 2g. Leyes, Denker TT $8. b,  Khat’snah, 
(Thothmes Lif), £ ani indebted. to Prof "Ey. OM. 4186-9 (Mdalion 1894. 28 
Flindirs Petrio for tha reformpess and the iien- dati 1804 £0), | 
tillcstion of the subject, * BEF. Onias, Pl xix, 18, 10. 
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geometrically omamented amphorae ofa form like Fig. 12.24. 10. at Carthage- 
One ofthe Ingt-named waa carefully set upright with ita month sealed with clay; 
the others seemed to have been wrangell regularly round it, but the collapse 
af one of the painted ones had dieturbed the remainder, An oenoghne with 
hlack-edged red band like that ofthe amphome, three " hottle-jugs° to measure 
the wine, three plain bowla holding three to four times the content ofa * hottle- 
jug,’ five plates (including ome of the characteristic red ones), and a soneer, 
were scattere] about the chamber and completed the suite. 

The eup-and-aaueer-like utensils; which are of local clay, and somoe- 
what overred, with o red band on the bevelled rims, are probably torch 
holders, ‘Two similar vessels, but unpainted, are in the Cyprus Museum; 
one, CME 963, from Poli (CLEP. excavations) 25, is exactly of the same 
clay asa deep dish-cover (C.M. 962) which hans anforimnately lost ite tomb- 
mark, bot was found in 1894 lying with objects from sufi O.E.F,, anil mary 
have come fram the same suite, The other ((.M. 164) bears the old iabel 





Fic. (2 —Oaeavoo-Pooexicras Porrery rmow Larsaga ‘Treanl 64 (10-—15) axp 09 (i—®), 
wale, Bret. 


[844]: it consequently belongs to an excavation not later than 1885: md 44 
the vase (CLM. 9148) which bears the old label [543] came from Spiseopi 
(Kvniy) in 1884, jt is possible that [844] may have come from the same site. 
There is 4 diminntive model of the same utensil in the Rugby School Museum, 
tresented by Mr. C. D. Cablim some years ago: without locality, but 
apparently of the local fabric of Krrton, The only otlier examyiles with 
which Iam acquainted are those from Tell-el-Hesy figared in Dr. Bliss Wound 
of Many Cities, p. 87, Fig. 174: cf 238, ‘These reproduce every detail of the 
outline of the vessels from Jwretf 56, adding only » very slight spout upon 
the outer rim, In the same plotograpli, and from the same stratum, are 
(a) a number of ‘cockleshell’ lampa of a type which in Cyprus would correspond 
with an-early (seventh—ninth century) date, but which in Eyypt wouli go 











i Delattre, fe-tombe which camot to oarliet than the seventh centery. 
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buck to the XVIII. dynasty; (8) the small jug with pointed base whieh has 
already been compared with a vessel from Lulshd-tu- Rid 4 Fie, 7,10. and with 
others from the new Eydioms alte: and is iteelf preeumably of Mvkenaean date- 
But the forms of the amphorae, benochoe,and other vessels in Turnbt 36, not 
to mention the ring and its engraved stone, point mumistakably to the sixth 
century or very little earlier, ‘The persistence of the form of the torch holders 
over so long a period, is remarknble, if Dr. Bliss’s dates are acournte; but-this is 
not the only instance in which discrepancy occurs between hig dating of 
individual objects by them position in the Tell, and the presumable dating of 
the same Ghjects by the correspondence of style with objects in. the Cypriote 
series; and itis not lmprobable that whether from original unevenness of the. 
layers in tie Tall, or from whatever cause, some of the pottery at Tell-cl-Hesy. 
hes been assigned toa lower layer than that to which it woulll more conform=- 
ably belong, For the present therefore Turabt 56 may be assionedl ta the 
sixth century. Its contents are in the Ashinolaan Museum, with the exception 
of broken vessels, the common plates, and one of the painted amphorae (with 
yellow band and black lines and zig-zags), which was presented to the Cyprus 
Museum (CM, 2007 a). | 





Pio. 18. —Trees or Wise Aspoond® rrow Cpagee Prose ian Thame 4T Latwaxa. 


11} Zerreaba 26, 41, 43, 56.50. Amathws 104, FO and 84. of Naukmilte forms anil ELE ¥, 
Tumis [1 xxxiil 4, (DifeaeeA): variant with aente wahonlder farnale 17. 60: (la) varlani 
from Zarauukss G8, of, Nankratite form = (2) Larwks 12, 12 17. 6440+ rartmnte from Bf: 
frequantls paimted: ef, Naukratite form: (3) Larnaka 26 ef. Amathus 1804. 25), aml ELE F: 
\Tomis Tl, cesiil 8 (4) Lerpate 62; of, date otihendied form from: Laraatu $6: 


fom! 58 contained an oonochoe of fine red ware with vertion] circles, anil 
groups of concentric circles: the only specimen of the fine red ware from. the 
whole seriesof tombs, With it were two jugs, one with red bands, of common 
local type, a Cypriote lamp, a red plate like that fron Tom 56, two bowls, 
and some "bottle jugs.” The fine red ware iloes not seem to come lower than 
the early sixth century; but the lant was of the flat rimmed type which 
elsewhere in Cyprus seoms to be rather later, Cyprus Afusewsu. | 

Tomb 59 contained two pairs of amphorne of types I and 2 (Fig. 18), 0 
dish-cover and an arophora-base like those from Tons 50; and lamps, howls, 
Plates and ‘hottle jugs," and an oenochoe, which alay corresponded with the 
equipment of that tomb. The only new feature was a fat rimmed jug like 
those from Tom) 60 above, <A conical seal of yrean porcelain, found in the 
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dromos, would date, like the tomb, from the sixth eontury, The tomb itself 
lind collapse. | 

Tint V7 contamed tveo pairs of amplerae of the sume types as Lhowe im 
Tomb 56, besides cight bottle jugs and a Cypriots Lamp: there was ne tab in 
the dgorway,and the tomb hal probably been cleared of its tiny pottery, The 
amphome however are enough to give it an approximate date io the sixth, to 
(fil) centuries: E 

Tonite 42, 42, 47, 47a, ley side by sily, aw! were foimd ‘to communicnte 
with ove another, anil to have heen rifle!, eh 42 had a nearly tiat roof 
like the axth to fourth cantury tombe af. Amathins, and contained, beviiles 
somphorae of types 1 and 2 (Pig. 19),an. moresually elaborste red ware amphora 
(C(.M.1157) the omament of which is approxtmately reproduced in Fig. 14, 
‘The fabric appearsto be local, but-the style, like that of the krator from Tomé 
(0, tecalls that of Ormidhiw;! though I de vol know of any red ware from 
that site, The apparent collocation of ‘hlack-Nyurel” and ‘red-figurer!” banils 
af ornament 1s.n6 argument against a sixth century date for this vase; for the 
‘red-figured* treatment of the rosette, and other ornaments here illustrated is 





fia 14 —a, Geared Poroksiciay AMPHOWA OF T—VL Cesar (Farah 4. Tokina are 
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well-established in Cyprus ab ay early period, and derives wot from & Hellenic, 
but from an Egyptian prototype Another damphors, with “tree ornanent,’ 
found in 43, might well bo of early filth century date, 

Towl 29 contained one of the flat lapped jugs (ef. £0), a common plate, 
‘and a bowl, The fragment of Bronze Age pottery already mentionod 
p. 145), came from the shaft. af this tomb: nnd another from the abortive 
shift 63. 

Deqoucvute CGracoo-Phoonivian Tombs, T¥—TIL, Cortwry. 


Timbs 26, 27, 28 ail G1, G2, represent the deceive of the Grnveo- 


Phoenician Age: the eqnipment béewmies very meagre, val Ue forme of the 
yiaenls [nae their chamoter (Fig. 14): the tombs themselves also begin: to 


L Perret-Chipies, Mfiitolre de fatrt, Hi lige 507, B28. 
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change their form, and acquire barrel-shaped roofs; and are approached by 
a flight of steps. | 

Tomé 26 contained only an amphors of typo 1 (Fig. 14), two smaller 
amphorac of kindred type, and three * bottle jugs.” The door was m place, and 
thi tomb full of earth and undisturbed,-so that the tomb has almost certamly 
not been plunders!, The eyoipment of this tomb, and the even seantier 
furniture of Tons 27, 28, resemble closely thal of the majority of the carher 
Punie tombe at Carthage! | 

Tomé Gl had w slightly harrel-shaped roof, and cantaine| an oenochoe, a 
degenerate fat-lipped jug like those of Carthage, a plate of red slip ware, two 
bowls, aud: a Cypriote Janyp.. 

Tom) 62 had o fully rounded barrel roof and « second chamber behind 
the first. A distinet Hight of rock-cut steps descended! rielt inte dhe tomb: 
the dédr-lintel being almost level with the roof, and the door-alah resting on 
the second step from the botlom. Though the doorsalab was in place, und the 
tomb appancitly tmdistirbed, thire were found only a degenerate “tree 
pattern” ammphor, six ‘bottle jugs, and a one-hundled wine-jur of type 4 
(Fie, ES): 


Late Oracee-Phiemcan Tinnke wih FMetlente Tmportitigs THL—IL Chutury. 


Tombs 15, 29-30, 02-3, 34, are characterised by the presence of Hellente 
black-glazedk wore, all of poor quility and uppurently of late date. Tomb 13, the 
best of these is further assigned ton late date bythe use, as ita door-atone, of a 
limestone stele with the Phoenician inscription No. 2(p.172), which jteelf cunt 
lw corlior than the en of the fonrth century, Other fraginents of Hellenistic 
niasoury were hnill inte Ue aides of the doorway. The tomb itself contained 
late lamp, some ' Wear bottles,” amd a black-glaza) kanthame of the déebased 
form which oectirs alee at Amuthius, (eg, 1804) 115, 110, 107, 211) and there 
secms to he oniformly late, 

Tomb 3)), which was found collapsed, yielded onty a bluck-glazed phiale 
with @tampel pafnettes- co.,-and san unpainted vessel of very lity Graves 
Phoenician tyr. | 

Towle 24, 20, 32, 33, mere trial shafts pearer the fine of the wall of 
Kirton, produced only fraguienta of black-glaget, ail late red-figured ware, 
suchas. are strewn all over the @urface of this part of the site. A fragment 
from Toot 30 bere the omffite AHAS!)) No. l4 below: and the imeription 
No; 7 came from Tom 33, 


Tfellonistic ond Graien-Romioi Tonbey wilh hate Lamps, Glees, cond Corns. 

In this gnitip, Grieco-Phodnician pottery is. wholly: whsen), with the 
exception of the Oypriote lampin Tomh 35, Tle nike pre uniformly long 
and barrel-roofod, and often have a second chumbur heim dhe first; thongh 
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the partition is th many cases almost wholly decayed. As no detailud ehrone- 
logy can na yet be attempted of this group, the totnby are desoribed ip the 
order of their discovery. | 

Tom? 18 contained many lamps and glass bottles,» poor mirror, and: 
other fragmonts of bronze: one valve of a Pictuneutns shell may have served 
ns an Ortimenb, of az a spoon, Cippi with toscriptions Nee 11,1 2were founil 
in the @romor. 

Tom’ 20), barral-roofed, with » second chamber helind tie first, contained 
sarcopbhagi of roughly-hown alabaster: the contents wen in confusion, but 
among a numerous late equipment there remamed a fine late lanep with 
mouliled toy and triangular handle-plate;-and a small stone alter with a. 
linnan fave between two trees, midely meised on the frowt, | . 

Tomh 22 closely resembled 20, both im plan andi contents: o large slab 
of gypsum in ihe floor of the first chamlwe, near the left-hand wall, may Mare 
served as n couch like those in Tomb 36 abows A number of tlhe very late 
bbe amphorae of gritty red earth were set upright jn the corners on eithor 
side of the dour, Among the glass was a painted lid, like CAL 2501 f£; but 
the colours, and even the outlive, were almost wholly defaced. 

Tom) 35 waa a long barrel-roofed clamber containing four plain sarcoplingi, 
with room for two more towards the door, Its equipment was very elaborate, 
nud particnlarly rich in glass, incliding an unusnally lenge and thin glass 
plate. a small bottle of blue gins, and another of the blue aud while staked 
gins, Tt was in this tomb that the hetermgeneons Cypriots lamp above men- 
tidned (p. 155) was found lying by an opencd. and rifled sarcophagas, all the 
jewellory of which Inu! disappeared oxcept one fate gold earning of typr « 
(C.M.C. ps. 122), | | “ 

Fou) 44, with two long barrel-roofed climbers, was entirely fille! with 
earth, bata tunnel through its whole length yielded pn elahorste late eqnip- 
ment, and fragments of a terrucotta sarcophagus, with outwart-turned rim, 
and siyuare projections nt the corners; nothing was recovered: of the cover, 
A large plain alabaster sarcophagas stood on the left side of the: hinder 
chamber. One of the lampa was some ten inches long, with triangular: 
handle-plats, am) stumped central nicdallion, unfortunately liliorred Iyy avai 
firing and vitrification of the surf, Int apparontly representing Eros 
struggling onder a heavy tree trunk; purhape masquerading &s Hersdles, 
This lamp wns atolen from the store-room of the Tekd before it had been 
pliotographed, but may reappear some «day ina private gollection. One gobi 
earring of late type had two pearls, or-perhaps decomposed glass beads, as 
vet Lane. | | - 
 Ponuh 45, of similar forte to the preceding, yielded a Rhodian wine- 
amphorn (CM, 2024) bearing 4 rectangular stamp with a eaduceun mul 
illegible inscription ;, the caduceus reappears th the stamps CAL 2313-3 ; aml 
m CM. 2821-2 associated with agrape-cluater and tho name MtAA. The 
winaa from this tombwas peculiarly rich, and included. a saucer of nrillafore 
glass (C.M, 2850) with o medley of composite coloured rodaj and alireds of 
white atid yellow glinas, in a dark Liye transparent grouid, Tle toms oon- 
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imed also y gold ring of lave type, with the gem missmg (CM. 4217), Uline 
liste carvings (CM 4097, SO5S-8072), and two aearly flat bronee discs with 
small handles in the tmiddiy (CM. 8857,3559), which might be spther 
mimtature cymbals; or the coversof stint) toilet vessels. 

The fragments of a morblo stele, with the Phoenician mscription No. 3, 
was foun in (he shaft: a fragmentary abroferin ia of the same marble, anil 
probably fram the same stale, 

Tonle 14-16, 10, 24.96, 35, 41, 40, 49-52, 54. 57 produced nothing of 
imporkaice: 45-52 tuwl bes alyady rifled; 86 strck ie tomb, but the latre 
marble stele with the Phoenician Inseription No. 1 was fonml fhea: opwants 
abont three: feet from the sorincy; ite position was about 00 ft KE. of the 
high-rond, and 20 feet 5. of the lane-leading into Old Larnaka on the nortiv of 
the abe 


V.—LARNAKA: KAMELARGA: Grazco-Paorntc4n SANCTUARY WITH 
Vorrve Ternacorras. 


The eironit wall of Kertox;, whieh, as above mentioned, forme a 
cunspicwous uscarpment in the open growl te the SW. of (hl) Larnaka, has 
bever been properly examinel; awl daring the progress of the Turadt 
vxmvation, it seamed warth while to open a trial wench through the 
escarpment, it its highest part, whore its total heightis some 12-15 feet The 
iommissioner of Larnaka, to whose: hospitality anil constait help T owe mare 
tian T could easily express, had put at my: dispoxal (he piece of grounil 
marked K in the mop (p. 140) lying behind his own garden, abittting south- 
winds on wn tuner elie | eaurt traely. Lesturdiaags from the 5. eine of thie THAN atreet 
of Old Larnaks towards the Tvrabé Tey, and northwards along the esiarpnent 
itelf on narrower path, which at its junction with the main street afivesail 
is lined with amall honses and dignified with the name of ' Leopold Strat,’ 
This proce of ground goes-by the numa of the Nawheterrepd (KayjsrpAapepa : LiL 
comedoarta), froma camel stable, which coeupiod it furmerly Wut was yrilledt 
dow ma few vears ago ‘The walla.of this catuel stable were renemberod to 
have containel large elones whieh hail Leen foul ou the site, £0 that there 
wie readon to lida that some traces af the frunilations af the wall of Krriow 
night still be trace) wt this poiut. As the ‘Leopold Street’ font path i 
vented 9 clear troneh Dating cut from the octal foot of the dope, o bectisstas 
was made by a shaft abowe the path, near the E. boundary af hk arta ated at 
a petit whore two lurge stone appenred to beaite, Thpes Proven pa 
tu be only part of the foundation of the timid atable. ar of ii okliar 
building, modineval at earliest, and neither here, tur on any other part at the 
wits, was the Gracco-Phoenician muoury iacovers!. The wholw of thus wall 
iiself ia this Quarter seenis Ue liave hee destroyod, bit the differs 
within.and without ite course iniedtes that ity destruction her 
tively recent, Several large and well-aquaral tlowks ul! bison: 
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which must be from it) were found on the site and in neighbouring walls and. 
enilosures ; dn on the N,W, comer of thy sito measured 24° x20" x 14", and 
Others, less pertect, by estimation pbeut the same, 

Attention, however, was wholly diverted from the town wall to A compact 






laver of votive termoottus which appeared in the original shaft A, about: five 
feet from the surfnee,and proved to be about two feet thick. To test the 
extension of the iayor-a second shaft B was begun ahont ar feet firther east, 
am! on the very odge of the site. Tere also the layer of (erracotias was. 
found, but at a aliglily lower level, nud oy timmnelling inwards the surfer 
line was traces), until it joined thit in slinft AL The west side of A’ was 
similirly enlarged by tunnelling ay far as was sate, und the layer wae fyiind 
as far-as the excavation extended ; but furjher progress in this direction wits 
obstructed by the compact concrete formation of the enrfare walls, which it 
would have-been necessary to break up inorder to go further. ‘Towurds the 
path also a series of the thick evypaum-slibs marking old floors or thresholds 
nt various lovels above the terracotta layer mada digymy very difhenlt. It 
seemed clear, however, from a small trenel: Beyond the oad, tat the heap 
did mot exist amdisturbed so near the surface of the elope. Probably ib wes 
former! against, or iminediately within the circuit, walls, aad was & princspal 
contributor to the-rise of the grouml-level within the town. Enough, however, 
of the layer waa examined to make clear tts general character, mud the outline 
of its history. 7 

The votive terrawottas were all, with the few exceptions noted below, of 
the sae rude fibrie, add of approximately the same dimensions; the height 
varying from five to eight inches, ‘They were made by the simple method of 
turning, on. the potter's wheel, a deep funnel with slightly jramypet-shaped 
rity, and truncated point. Sometimes the funnel bulyod at the point > some- 
times Itnarrowed overly, atid im the latter elass the paint was usually more 
elaborate, and the style of the head somewhat more advanced. This, when 
partly dry, was revered aml! gel upon ite wide mwath: und babe ths licrrow 
end was thrust the long stulk or neck of « 01] clay howd, the face of whieh 
had been impressed in a shallaw mould. Several varieties of monkl can be 
revornised ; some distinctly wegroid (eg, CAL 6544), atil the majority of the 
mixed oriental style which passes for Phoenician, bat none Hellenic; all ane 
Hearilies: lint if o mile figure waa to be indicated,» pointed. beard, often of 
comaidernble length (Fig. 15,24 07.), was added in aoft clay to the freshly 
moulded chin; conaeyuently if the elin wes already aomewhat dry, Uo beard 
failed) to adhere, wholly of in part. The joint between heal anil body was 
superficially welded with wet cluy, buturemained wsunlly, like the junction of 
chin and beurd,a very weak spot, | . | 

Similarly the arms were expressed by hand-modelled pellets of clay, and 
subordinate types of offering were distinguisled by the gesture or by the 
addition of musical Instruments, weapoba, or Various sacrificial offerings. 
Finally, the figures were dippal ins fine elip of paler colour than the clay, 
and paintal; the hair, aml outlines of the drapery in black; the face and 
sometimes the hands, wm dark red, with the eyorin white outlined wath black ; 
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ati) the gurments in boghter red, bright dusty yellow ochre, and oocnsionally 
ina very powdery pomshable blae. | 
Besides this normal funnel-hodied type, 2 number of simpler figures 
were found, with the body thinner; more columnar, and solid, These also 
limit the lewd less distinetly monlled, aiid oeewionally ahowed signa of lwl- 
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modelling, They therefore probably represent o survival of the eartor 
“snow-iiin technique” which is common in Cypriots tombs of the ninth and 
auras enntunes, all j¢ normal on the site of the sanctuaries excavated by 
Dy, Ohnefaleeh-Pachter * at Khiytrod juni Solai, 
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Ti iloes not follow, however, that they are wholly of earlier dato, ns they 
ware frond in approximately the same proportima at various depths and 
geerts Of thie mtass, 7 wo 

A further development in tho other direction from the fuanel-bodied 
in w full length mould. ‘These were represented as fully draped, with » 
rounded or peaked. headdress, ‘They were all female and: all carried tam- 
hatrrines. Fig. 15. 0. | io ; 

The followin prinoipal types were distinguished among the funnol- 
bodied figuress—F 


AL Tambourine players: either male or fermnle; the tambourine being 
held oither upright between the hands and at right angles to the body, or Hat 
aabist the breast, Fig. 15, Oe Be 


— B Ragp players: very tare and all females of wlyitneed style antl 
eluborate painting: the harp fs of the oriental three cornered type, helil oa 
ihe left arm and played with the mght land, Fig. 15, 24, | 

OC, Suppliowts: fairly common and all fomale; the hands wry pressed 
together, Gngers upwands, in frowt of the breast. Careless workmanship con- 
fusea this type with illfurmed tambourine-players on the one hand, and 
with the ‘Oriental Gixldess* type (27) with arms crossed, oF folded an the 
breast. on the other, 

DP. Mother ant Child) arave variant of the Seppliant type, connecting 
it with Uie types which follow. In 1 specimen m the Ashmolean Musean 
the child extends its arms in an attitaile of adoration; 30: it is cloarly whe 
yotary with her infant, not a Madonna-Coddess, who ia represented in this, as 
in the other types of this series. | 

#. Votories bringing offermgs; very common except at the top of the 
heap, awl either mule or fernle: the offering 1s froyuently Tmdistinel; and is 
‘either a flower, a wreath with crossed ons, adish of cakes, a deep bowl with 
jncurved fim, (iu one Instance, O.M. 5539, flower and bowl are combined ; in 
another the bowl becomes a tall oup, and one hand ts Inid, im conseeration- 
gesture, on the rim), a bird, (either swan, or dave); ora hore 1 atrial, nll 
oe kid. Wig, 15. $2 20, 22, 1% 1p 16.27, 

F, Tomp bearers: rare-and all femolo: the figure. te that, af a yobary, 
usually carrying a bowl; an the heal is a Cypriote sancor-lamp, of tho late 
(Afth—thind century) type with Dat rim, nsually-gnily painted, ~ Fig; 15. #7.) 


G, Warriors: fairly. comm, especially in the lower part of the heap: 
of course all beanlod and presumably male? They wear « pointe! Asynan 
helmet of saventh century typo, like that found by Prof. Petre wt Thebes in 


b For dvtaile ¥, CoM.G, gas & Ta-7, ijn", gomelly atigarseted Vey rarifueetarnobine ' 
b Bud wae the alory of the “Idardied Apheo: with bearda pundttad ox vlofiscet t 
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TSG; a short aword girt higli under the loft arm, and very rudely represented j 
ant! often also a yound shield running out to «a ehorp central pMint; to minimise 
the chances of breakage the front and back edges of the shickd nre usually 
pressed into tho body, as though the shield were a soft potasos: Froqtuontly. 
thy warriors carry also « sacrificial offering of type EK. Fig. 1h. 14. 19. 






ff. * Ghrtental (reddess” type: rare and always female+ the arma are 
crossed tn front of the oly, aml the breasts are prominently indicated, Th is. 
dificil Lo believe that this type mlone of the series Tepresouts the Deity aml 
nih the worshippers: and ittaay probably bo taken as Tupresenting o mode of 
selfalevotion, of which tn this imatance we have no precisa account. 


How the last named type came into enrrency hore i prohably explained 
hy the discovery of a onmber of examples of the well known solid moubled,. 
flut-backeil, strougly Eyyptizing nude female figures, ina slightly different, 
ond Nilotic-Jovking clay, but similar black and cred paint. These came 
mostly fron the middle and lower part of the leap, but are unfortunately not 
sufficiently charmeterized to serve asa datemnrk ; their noarest aniulogres ane 
from Oypriote tombs of XXVL idynasty date, Fig, 15. 2 6, 

Other miscellancons objects worth mentioning are a notnber of fragmenta 
of larger hand-modelfod statines, as lnrio as (pinrter lifo-size, of local clay, hui 
in i style resembling that of the * Toiiwbea’ site at Salinnie? Wet exhibiting a 
willor tunge of influences. Sone of then were stritely Keyptiame; others 
more purely Cypricte= one of the fortner showed well: the spiral ornaments 
which are frequently found in sixth—iifth contory tombe in the upper as well 
ax in the lower lobe of the ear2 One face hal been moilallod scpatately ns y 
tusk for suspension, with perforated eves (CM. SSH). 

The pointed caps of some of the little figures are illustrated ona langer 
sealo by adetuchod omle hend CM. 5455, andl by a separate votive cap (COM. 
$556), which has never been part of a statuette: om! the shields of the 
‘warrior’ (type G.) by ® ronnd convex ehield, with single iediwy hea hvind, 
and red aud black bands and rim-pattern af triangles outside.” Fragments of 
herset an horsemen (OM. 6562-4) and of votive doves, and w Lull'a heal 
mimelied hollow for auspension, and painted! likaok, eoniplite the series. nf 

A few atone figures: wont foun, which aye importuct for the dating: of 
the whole fnl, A fonaly Aeure (OM. 5571) in a Cyprivte: armless chitan 
an stole, and hokling  tambourine,! seams to belong to the later sixth eon 
tury, and correspomls with the tambourine playing terricotias, A inale 
Corsa (Fig. 15, I), af very tony, BATT PTOpOrtiOis, wrth) ior nee by (lie shies 
and painted indications of akinstight stripol veat oil fu) lmin-eclath ae ruwers, 
imbiontes naimilar date: The oarly fifth century js represented by a small 
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youthfil malo heal (CALA575 =Fig. 15.7.) of the rare archaie Cypriote school 
under Hellenic influences, which is represented by the marble torso from 
Poli and sundry. heads fron Deli and Abiwe tv the Britiah Museum; bby 
other heads from Dali and Downiti et Berlin; anid by three heads from Toni, 
atl another from Jolt and Timeases in the Cyprus Musenny.! 

On the other lumd, a genre group (CM. 5576=Fig. 15 J.) of a seated 
boy playing with « dog, though mdely cut, and gaily pointed like the littl 
figurines, cammot be dated earlior than the middle of the fourth century, and 
might be much later: but the total absence of any other object of Hellenistic: 
style, coupled with the fact that this was found completely engaged in the 
heap, thongh not low down in it, precludes the reference of it to a muck 
later dlate Ulan the Ptolemaic conypucet. A few charms and fmgments 
of Egyptian glazed porcelain, (CM. 5577-8, 4712. 4766), « small stone 
incense altar CM. 6679, aml a single ride spindle whorl complete the tale 
of the discoveries, 

From the date given above, it-will be-scen that the extreme chronological 
limita of the deposit are given by the character of the rujdest figorines, which 
cannot be ptit Nigher than thé seventh century; awl by the group of the boy 
and dog just mentioned, which probably helanw t the end. af the fourth: 
intermediate dates huve heen. aleeady indicated in the sixth and early fifth 
centuries; and some evidence has been stated to show that the top of the 
heap at.all events is of slightly different, and presumably later character than 
the reiainder, 

The attributes, and offerings, of the votaries do not give o decisive doe 
to the presiding deity of tle shrine, The monld-preasel nude female Bgures, 
ant analogous types Of fainbourine players (but associated with slie-players, 
CM. 6302-3) inl of votaries with drink offerings, occur on the site of tho 
sanctuary of the * Paphian Goddess’ at Kuvraol;* and Howers, doves; cakes, 
lyres, and tambourines on that of Aphrodite in the lower town of Ipanions 
The preponderance of female starnettes also argues in favour of a femalw deity, 
But unfortamitely no inscriptions came to light to the trial shafts; and the 
tnass of superincumbent walls and Hoors pivvented the excavation of any 
further parts of the carly layer with the means which retoained at my 


. Stew: specimens, for the most part uncatalogned, in the Salle des Ovigines 
af the Lonvre,are so closely analogous in every particular that they niay ho 
regarded as certainly from this site, though thir date of entry into the 
Louvre shows thint Urey are not ues the exeavution of 1894. From the 
excavators share of tlie latter, duplicate sete of figurines have been offered to 
tlw British Museum, the Ashmolean and Fitawilliamn Museums, the Louvre, 
anil the Berlin Antiquariim: anda number of éxamples of the commoner 
types are still available for distribution. 
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VI. LARNAKA: BATSALOS, 


On wy first visit to Larnaka, Mr. Cobham called my attention to a pussage 
of Colonna Cecealdi's Monmments Antiques de Chore de, (p10, reprinted 
from fiery, Arok. DSTO p. 26), in which he deseribes one of General Lo P, di 
Cesnola’s excavations on the borders of the Salt Lake Deliind Laruwka, At 
thy sugwestion of Colonna Cercalili, workmen were employed ou the conspien- 
ous mound inown #4 Bataalos, a! indicated in the map (p. 149) at the 
east end iw the eauseway which crosses the lagoon. Acconling to Colonna 
Ceccaldi,’ who unfortunately gives neither plan nor farther details -— 


Tis mirent & deconvert des restes de magonnerio,’ substrnctions en petite moellons, 
enfonien pen profondomert, vl rocolttrent, dparpiilés en divers wndrolis; un essex grand 
nodebre de Prymente ile touche portant tone eee lene bond, grvdes-en carctine lupidiires 
neste pets, ilee iimeriptions pliniciennes 

Uh tertre dé mome genni éziete ane li rive opposde dln mermis, atin oiile environ dy 
Tekieh: We la Saltane? sor one: langue de terre-qui swronee weer liin land Tent. Dee 
Trans aivis eminent poutine en atte podroit des ducouvertes l/aniqnites Gxale- 
Mane phiinicierinies, 


Acting on this suggestion T spent some time in examining, and eventually 
in testing by trial slinfts, ail the promontories on the west side of the lagoon 
north of the cansewuy. Sonth of tho vauseway there is no promontory, nor 
any monn on the shore of the lagoon which would attract the attention of 
an observer atuuling mo) Lie Batsalow hill In all cases we struck virgin soil— 
mere deeompossl rock, initmutintely below the turf; and the only object of 
antiquity which wae found was a fragment of a ‘hemispherical howl’ of the 
painted white slip ware of Jataia tw Rai: bot this obviously proved oo more 
than did the corresponding fragment found on the Twat site. 

Mr, Cobham told me that in spite of the diffienlties of examination, he 
hod assure himself that the * holy places" enclose! by the Halé Sultdnn Teké 
was # megalithic monument like the chapel of the Phaneromine pearer 
Larnike.” But P was not able to come within sight of it, 

Disappointed of a new site, 1 spent zome days trenching the top of the 
Batealos momud, which is a genuine hill of soft. limestone, with two or three 
feet of barren. soil on the top, A numberof il constructeil olinmbers were 
traced, with walls‘of undressed rubble in strong cemont. Most of the stones. 
were soll, but in-some cases the foot of the wall wus eon posed of blocks 4 
feet long, but still wmbewa, The only detail of the oonstrietion which could 
be triced was e ceinent-lined goiter raining the custern aide uf 





aid falling into a shallow pit or 
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feet from the N.E. corner, No architectural fragments were found at all; 
but om the surface one fragment of a white marble bowl with inseription 
No: 4 (dsim, Mus); the upper half of on Egyptian ylazed porcelam 
statuette of XXVI dynasty or later date (Aum, Mii); a fragment of a terra- 
cotts horse af anow-pian technique (CML 5591); aml two fragments of 
fragment of » Hellenistic Draped female statuette (CLM. 5500) Attic black- 
glazed bowls with Phoenician grafiti (CM. 1906, 1097), Cesnala’e men, or 
the stone-hanters of whom he too complains (Le.) had done their work only 
too well, 


VIL ZARUKAS, 


From thid late Bronze Ae site, | acquired, froma peasant, the following 
objects now in the Ashmolean Museum ; they were said, and with probability, 
to have been foul together :-— 

(1) a small flat-saucer of green serpentine. 

(2) an oval crucible (1) of greenstove, well worked, with a spout at ove 
end, and a rudimentary londle at the other, — 

(3) 2 contesl yrimler ae pestle of aril greenish limestone (7); boo lange to 
have been used with (1), which moreover shows no sign. of gritding. 

(4) two small oxen of ‘base ring ware” attached to frgments of the: 
upper surface of a vessel of umleterminnble form, These pive a fair date 
mark for the whole group: 

(3) a very small cotical bowl: pointed Talow, ind only an ine across 
the rim: of quite ruile hand-made fibric, anil only huteworLhy on account of 
a distine) flame-stain at ane point of the rim: fram which it is clear that the 
vessel has bean need as adomp, As there was no trace of grease or oil, this 
use cannot have been recent; consequently I It'may be presumed that we have 
here, so far as | am aware, the unique example of « Bronze Age lamp from a 
Clypriote site, and the only survivor of the predecessors of the Grose 
Phoenician sancer-lnmp which was nitroduced, probably from Exypt, at the 
bevinning Of the ail-Mykenacon Age. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS AT LARNAKA 


As ubove state! p.152 the marble stele, now in the British Mirseum 
(No, 47), aim] published in the Corpus Fnseriptianainn Scmitivartm (Vol, 1 
No, 44; Pl, viii. 44, 440) was found at the point marked Jin the map (Fig, 6, 
ef. the map in CAS. p. 35), The following were fouml in the excavations of 
1804 above deseribed: 

1. A-stele of white marble, apparently Pentelic; it perfeet eanilition + iu 
the form of a four-sided obelisk, narrowing slightly towards the top, which is 
gable-shapad. The inseription js ou the front, and ~bout halfway down; in 
live: lines of snuill clearly cut letters of the third century, perfect except one 
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which was bruised by the pick of the workman who cleared the fnce. Tha 

stele 1s exhibited in the British Museum (No; 31) outaide the entrance to the 

Cypricte Room. The imseription was published, alorily, in the ddéedeny 

No, 1233 (dan, 25, 1806) by Rev, G, A. Cooke, Fellow of Mavialen Qulleve, 

Ozford, who hopes te «isensa it at greater lenyth eluewhere: and by Dr. 

Nokleke, frou an impression, in the Zeitschrift for Assyriolagie 1804, p, 400. 
It tuns a4 follows -— 

This t the pillar whick Avinh, elief of the Stewards (1) erected to bia fathor, to Paral, 
chief of the Stowanlii (1), een of Arial, elief af the Stewards (f), son of Menadem, clilef, 
af the Stewarke (0, sou of Mashal, chief of the Stewards (1) sen of Farsi, chief of Wie 
‘Stewards (f) ; aml-to hisanother, to Shonmizabel, dacghter of Haal-ratn, son of Milk-Jathin, 
sonOf “Agar, chief of the Tremurers, over the bed of their rest for ever. 

The stele was found lying face upwards, but no trace remained either of 
ite base, or of the* bed of their rest,’ the tomb of those: whom it commomor: 

2. A stele of local limestone, very shelly and how rough on the surince 
from exposure; of flat form with a low pediment, The inseription is in two 
lines close Lelow the cornice, in large bolil letters of the lato fowth or early 
thint century, Below the inseription, incised on the face of the slab is an 
mitline which appears to be intended for a plough or a cliariot; bat only the 
Upper part is preserved, as tho stele hus been broken obliquely merdas, anil (he 
lower part is missing, There is also. break on the left wdge which damages 
two letters or 80 of the inscription. Published by Rev. G. A. Cooke, Acculeny 
ni. 1287 (Jan. 10. 1806); The insenption reals gs follows -— 

To 'Abd-aohiar, aon of Exlinin, 
the ehartot-wmith > he male thin, [May (the deity) ble blew). 
The allusion to chariot-muking, and, probably, to a guild of chariat-emiths, 
isnew. The stone was deposited with the Commissioner of Larnuka jm is 
No. 6291 of the Cyprus Museum Catalogue. 

4. Two fragments Of a stele of white tnurble, nat unlike Parian, ware 
found in the alwft leading to Joms $5, One wns part of the loft hand 
akzoterion, with « boldly worked palmette on the front face: ‘The utlier waa 
a Irigment of the loft edge, apparently of the same stely, with part af ar 
inseription in large and. conrse but quite clear letters of the sauw period as 


the preceding, 
To. Shamaz- [Ieuil, 2. . - 
this pillar [ 2... . 
to them. |. 


Th ts yashlished with the preceding in Academy no, 1237, deposited with 
hat Laronks, atch numbered 6232 in the Cyprus Misr Clatalowine, 

4. On part of the rim oof a bow!) af slightly Lwiwh, perhaps Syrian 
Table, found on the surince of the Matuedis sity, is the following ‘inscription 
in amal| clear letters? of the late fourth or early third Cenury, on the flat 
upper surface of the rin. | 


lic Jord, the-aon of Melrarth, the son of Mikal Joa ale 
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The atone ig in the Aehmelean Muserm, and is published, with tho pre- 
coding in Academy no. 1237: af a note by Mr. GB, Gray in Academy no, 
1239. (Feb, 1, 1806). 

General LP, di Cesnoli stutes (Cypree 55° i) that he founil ® Humber 
of awh inseribed bowls in hia exeavation ly khe Salt Lake (C25 Cypres 
1448); and it ts possible that this fmgment may belong to.one of thesy, but 
it has not yet been possible to assign a place to it. Another fragment of a 
similar bow!, but uninseribed, was found on the Butsalos site in THD4, 

5. Oraffito:on’a fragment of black glazed ware, found close to the wurface 
of the Bateesbin Sle = 10. B5D2/1 000. 
the Batles site = CM. SA9S/1997. 

Crock Eascriptions. All from the Turaél and Hasern 2Eifondi sites. 

7. Fragment of a bluish marble-like No 4: found about 10 Feet ti diem 
in Tom 33, a trial shaft which led tow collapsed and rifled tomb: the 
inaovited fhe te slightly oonesve: the back is roughly dressed and las a 
large rectangular bess = sinall eloar letters of the fourth century, 


ATAQOK AH= 
MAKPONO= : 
TePzHe 
Corpare.a paiited stele with the ethnic BeSvram[os) from tmathur 


(1894), Log. 
$13. All the remaining inscriptions were on the usual roughly turned 

cippi of looul Timestone. None presonted any noteworthy feature, and for 
brevity the personal numes only are given here, in this viealive as on the 
original, and in eursive text, as uo squeezes were tnken, ‘The numbers iu 
‘brackets are those of the bomb-shafte in-which they were founds other capped 
from (1) (6) hed the nanie nuutilated, or jllegible, 

%. (1) Upordmxryre sic.) 

% (6) Eoreye? 

ID, (5) “Apleror. 

11, (18) ‘Ohupariavy (Feri, |, 

12 (18) Aeouddy (ernaes), 

19, (44) Mipaw. 

14. Graffito on a fragmentary black plate! bow! from the trial shaft 


Tomb $0. 
AKA 


1h Etrbyy xputed gdp copied begediier = Mero. din) tee ‘Turmbd 'Tebok Hawi, JAAS ih 
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TWO STELAE FROM KYNOSARGES. 
[Pate 1V-] 


The two fragmentery stelae here published were discovered in the course 
of the excavations of the British Schuol at Kynoearges in the winters of 1805 
and 3896. One hw! been boilt inte o Roman wall, the other inté o late 
Hellenic watercourse. Within the aréa excavated there was no trace of 
anv totabs of the period-to which these reliefs inay be referred, nor was. any 
endh-Goueo5 ba expected. But the masons may very well have picked! them 
up from close at hand; omgrmally they may have stood by the side of n 
ocighhourmge road; Indes! thay may be two of the actual tombstones 
Jesecratel| by the soldiers of Philip.’ 

The first of these twa stelne attaches itself Lo an early group of prove 
vtenes described amd dated by Rahler ju the Afieniele Mitthaihengea of 
L885. ‘The letters which remam of the inecription tin .o7yeie... (perhaps 
S}rnais{hces, or K]rqare[ era) and end with a second a ou the other side of 
ihe break. The H is evinently the Ienie H, and the eigmn has four limbs: 
bint thia need not prevent the conclusion suggester! by the style, that the 
stele was orected some time, but nota long time, before the outhreak of the 
Pelyponnesian War. 

The field is surmenntel by a pedanent with wcroteria in low relief, An 
advance towards the free pediment of later times may Iw aeoy in those gtelae 
which om) man angle at the fap of the central acroterion; like. iany of tho 
earlier tombstones, mich ne that of Xunthippas in thi British Museum ino. 
(14), one stele retaims the original rectangular form, the surface only being 
cut away eo that the pediment itself stands ont m relief Tt seems: however, 
tw have been bounded at the sides by pilasters 

All tat ts eft of the netnal sculpture is the upper part of the figure of a 
woman. Her hair ie confined by » band wound over it severn) times—a 
favourite arrangtiment in the second hall of the fifth century. Betwoen the 
cirguits of the band the hair lies i many lines, exactly like that of Tegeso 
on the well-known relief, She wears.4 sohd ciroular earrmg. With her left 
hand she holds her muntle oat in front. of her, The straightness and atiffpess 
caf the fingers are marks of the early date of the stelo, vet the difficulty of 
representing in relief hood so held ts still ovident in oow work at least 
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whieh is a full generation later (Acropolis Museum; "Kd. “Apy- 1898, PL 
VIT1.}; there alsa the littl finger has the same impossible bene. 

_ The total breadth of the stele has been 48 cantimetrcs There is room 
for a second figure on the right aud perhaps the £ over this portion may he 
the last of a secon] nnme The marble ia Pentolie. 

The second stele, ales of Pontelic marble, is a considerably later spenimen. 
wf the same class of work. The relief is low and ia not framed at the sides 
by pilasters. ‘The height of the fragment, is 59. comtimetras, ite with 29, 

The prinetpal figure on the part which is preserved is a woman soated Mm 
wo attitude of mourning. In the backeronmd beside ler chair stands a bearded 
man who clisps hands with another figure of which oly a slight fragment 
remaing, probably the end of a himation wrapped round an upraised lef stein. 
Ak is uataral to infer that this lost figure ropmesented the person in remem- 
brauce of whora the tombetone was set ip; for it 1s towards him that the 
gaze of the monming woman is directed, whiie the second figure, which is 
placed in the background, can scarcely be meant for the chief mamber of the 
group. The nrrangement of the hyures in this sene (one of them seabed jy 
front and not taking part jn the clasping of hands) iis uarutemiail 

The attitude of the sated lady ix to be cbverved. One frequent type af 
mourning in Greek art iso figure with bent, hend, the right hand eapporting 
the ¢hin or cheek, the right elbow reating on the left hand.) Here this 
mourning attitude is combined with another typical expression of bereave= 
ment, the upward look into the face of the lost friend: this latter motive & 
comme enough in the fourth century but not until then, One conven biouvall 
touch, very charscteristic of Greek relict about dhe close of the fifth eentury, 
‘is the way in which the mantle hangs fram the lady's shoulder, There is the 
riot exact sitnilarity in this particular between our steloaml the tambstone 
of Tynniag in the Nationa] Museum in Athens, (Couze, (ir: fir, vol. it pl. 115; 
Gantnor, Sculpt. Tombs of Helios, plex. 
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' See shiteh af daralopmwnt.of thle tyy= hy Fartwangler, Goth Kab. Pt iy, tex. 
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THE GHEEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 
ITS MODERN INTEREST. 


A Frew months ago the anthorities\of the British Museum ‘announced 
the diaecovery of some of the Jost odes of Baceliyliles, the oon- 
temporury of Pindur. Hitherto Baechylides has heen kuown only in 
fragments, none of them exeeeting « dozen lines in length Now we are 
promised over a thousand lines, of which as many.as two hundred belong toa 
angle ode. The discovery ts, thins, one of considemble Importance. Direetly, 
it will reveal Bacchylides himself more fully; mdirecily, it may be expocted: 
to throw light on many points of collateral interest. One such pont ia the 
rilation of Pindar to the poetry of his time, another ia tle value of the 
literary judgments of some of the ancient aritica. By both the links just 
muntioned the subject of this paper assoviates iiself with the diseoyery. 

The author of the Treatise on the Sublime frames an estimate of Baechy- 
lides which seems likely to be confirmed by ne fallen knowledge of his. poems, 
He wonks him below Pindar for the same reason that tie ronks 
Hyperides below Demosthenes. Correctness is not to be compared, says he, 
with geniue; flawlesnoss ia no match for Inspiration, It is nat a little 
remarkable that, in the case of Hyperides no leat (hau in that of Bacchylides, 
the preservation af papyrus manuscripts in the sands of Egypt has enabled 
the ranlern world to (eek and vorify this estimate, ‘Che tesalt has been the 
enhancement of the alrendy high copatation of the Ze Sublimitate "The 
treatise i8, iy paint of faot, one of the best pieces of literary critiviem be- 
yueathed to ws hy classical antiquity, and any ciroumetance is welcome whi? 
helps to preserve it from the oblivion with which ft his heen often threatened, 

The old saying that books have fortunes of their own ix minently true: 
of the Treaties on the Sublime, with ths many vicissitudes of neglect and, 
celebrity. Of the early history of the work little is positively known. The 
tralition which ascribes it to Longinns, the celebrated minister of Queen 
Zenobit, has long heen disputed’: and In the unsettled atate- of erttwal Opin 
upon the subject it seems better to treat the avther as hnonynious Writhey, 
uta dite which within the limity of ite first thréee centuries of the Christian 
em bisa been mist variously assign), the treatise apippeara to have retnained) 
alinoat unknown util it was prints! by Francis Robortello at Baslo in 
1a54 AT. anil by Paulus Manhiitius nt, Vonico TE the following year. Since 
that trae it hus been edited Mn nod agam, Duteli anil Freneli, as well as 
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Ttaliau, acholurs hnve dene much for it, In the eighteonth century it reached 
the climax of its anthority, und was reganied by Boilean and Pope almost. i 
& final court of appeal. In the earlier part of the present century its 
popularity declined owing to various causes, A wider outlook over the world 
of Titoratare patel man reduced ty their right proportions the extravagant claims 
of some of its udimirers. Less legitimately, the ultra-sciemtific tendency of 
classical scholarship ‘in Germany led tht country.to devote more attention 
to the vexed question of the anthorsliip of the treatise than to the elucidation 
of its ouitents, - Latterly, however, there have been, in Germany as eluawhere, 
sigue of a reaction, Critical texts have heen attempted, and mony transla- 
tions have appeared. At one time or another the book has heen rendered 
into almost every European language, and within the last few decades 
versions of it have appeareil in Spain, where Castilian illustrations of its 
precepts are froely offered: in Ttaly, where the toditional interest in liternry 
criticiam aud in this book iy particular bas produced excellent fruit; and in 
Sweden, where the vigorous modern school of Scandinavian literature. this 
connects linelf with the past, In England, too, though po adeqante edition 
exists, atal novedition at all has been published within the last fifty yoars, 
Signe of renewed interest may be found in the issue or reissue of several 
translations. 

The treatise, of which about one-third has beer lost, las probably ofvay 
auffored miscouception through its customary English title It lime been 
thought to be it onde more ambitious in purpose, and more tmrrow In scope, 
than it really is The Greek title Dept "Tyrous, * Concerning Height 
of Elevation, does not canvey that idea of abnormal altitude which fs usually 
assochkiterd! with the word suélime, The object of the writer rathor is to 
iidiente broadly. the essentials of a noble and impressive style. Tu fart, if we 
were to describe tho treatise as one on style, or even dn literary eriticlam 
generally, wo should be nearer the iuitk than if we counected it,solely with 
tlie jew of ‘sublimity’ licihe narrower sense. ‘The author's own words make 
this plain, for early in his book he remarks that the frientl whom he is 
mldressing it» too well versed in literary studies to need the reminder that 
aublimity isa cortain: distinction and excellence in expression, and that it is 
from no other source than thia that tho vreatest authors have dorived their 
eminence wid gained an immortility of renown? Thy friend in question is 
Postumius Torentianwa, a Roman, who (hough young lias lind some experience 
io public affairs, and wlio as, like the writer himself nuch interested in Greek 
ail Latin literature. Acrapid glance at the actual contents.of the book will 
sliow the width of its ronge and inilicate its true. character. | 

At the outset the author, after offermg the definition of sublimity fost 
given, proceeds to ask whether there is such « thing as an art of the sublime, 
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Hié ariewer 1a, that, Uough elevation of tone is innnte, yet art can regulate 
te nie of natural gifs Itis, he says, with diction as with fife. A-iman 
favoured hy fortune ought to know how to vse his. advantages; « writer af 
genius ought to profit by the help of art. In order to show that a systematic 
treatise can effoct much i the way.of warning as well az by means of precopt, 
lie gives a short account of defecta of style which are opposed to sublimity: 
With this purpose te doseribes und illustrates the vices of humidity, puerility, 
iniapluced passion, and frigilify. This done, le further characterifes Le true 
subline, and shows how it may be distingnishal! from false imitations. Next. 
die enumerates five sources of the sublime, The first and must important of 
these ia grunileur of thonghi—the power of forming great conceptions, This 
power 16 foomded on pobility of charvcter, Elevnted thoughts are also, we are 
told, the reau)t of the imitation of great models, of imaginative power, and of 
tle chotee and grouping of the most striking civenimstances. The second 
source 14 velyement nod imepured passion. While affirming tliat: there is no 
tone ao lofty oa that of genuine passion, tle auther deca not treat of this topic 
itt dludail, but reserves tt fora separate work, Third in order come figures of 
peor, suehiay adjuration (in dlvstration of which is givan the famous path 
which Demosthenes-swore “by those who at Marmthon stood in the forefront 
at the danger") rhetorical question; asyudeton, and lnstly lyperbaton. or 
inverted order, The writer-makes the woneral remark that a figure is at its 
tet who the very fach thet it & a figure escapes attention. Tho fourth 
siiroe of sublintity is noble phrasing or diction. The chief element in this iz 
Hie choices af proper and striking worls, a choiee which, le saya, wonderfully 
attracts aml enthralle the hearer, andl breathes into dead things a kind nf 
living: voice! Othur elements are metaphors, aud smiles, and hyperbole. 
Mifthly aod filly comes clovation in the arungemont of words Of this 
examples are given, and some romarks ure ailded on such. specific vices. of style 
ie hrise from the nse of toe faw words or too many, of boo mune rlivthm or too 
lide, Thio wither concludes with a notable puisseirey i Which le endeavours to 
trace the cioses of the dearth of gront literature in Nis own day, 

This whort eketeh of tie contents of the treatise will indicate jts relation 
yy) the genera! eubjeet uf style: When we Gume te partionlars, this relation is 
aoun to bo still more inflinaty, atid yet bo ithply ho narrowness of view on the 
author's part, His hints with regand to thought and expression aro: alirowil 
and helpful, all the moreso that he is too broad-minded to huve any aupdr- 
stitious faith in such formal Ruies.of Style as-useil to by popular in Eagland na 
‘genorition or two ago tindar tho shwlow of bis fame A fow examplus of his 
ilumiuntive oliseryations way be offered, Speaking of Demosthenes, he 
eoinarke how tliat ontor sliaws us Haat oven tn the revels nf the imagination 
dobriety id regio? Hin go! ponte is sects in hie praise of familiar hangar 
when ie! in wewon, A homely expression, he SYS, Te sONetinEs INWeh more 
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telling than elegant diction, for it ix ander 
common life, uid the fiet thet it i familiar niakes ik only the more eon- 
vinoing.’ Of tumidity, of bombast, we wre toll Whit it syekos to transcend this 
ai) bhinoe, nil tlt it ja ® Guilt which seems partioularly hand te avoid, but that 
if exammedl in the light of day, jt fives away from the owe-mapiring inte thn 
contemptible? An over-thythmieal style is condemned on the ground that it 
oes not commimicate to its hearers tho emotion conveyed iy the words but 
that conveyed by the rhythm. ‘The author in the determined onomy of 
concetts and puerilities:of all kinils, am] Tie remarks tht fall drtey tlieesse 
errors becans®, whild they ain at the imeotamon and elaborate, aul most <if nll at 
the attractive, they find that they huve drifted inte the tawdry and affootond." 
Hs expressly denounces that "jniranit of novelty in the expression of iifeas 
which may be regarded as tho fashionable craze of the day." * Art is perfect,’ 
he says in one place,* when it scems to be nature, ant nitore-attaine her ond 
When she contains.art hidden within her: and aguin * We should eqploy art 
ag in every wayan ‘aid to niture, forthe conjunction of the two way be hell 
to constitute perfection In this spirit he mukes the remark, with reference 
to Demosthenes, that the tricks of rhetoric wre hidden away in the blaze of 
the noontide splendour of sublimity and passion, “By what means; he asks, 
‘haa the orator here cotttealed the figure? Clearly, by tha very excess: af 
light, For jist as all dim lights are extinguished in the glare of the sun, so 
do the artifices of rhetoric fade from view when bathed in the: pervading 
splendour of subtimity.” Evidently with tlhe critic who writes thas. the 
Judgment of style was, to quote his own words," the last wuil crowning fruit of 
long experievee.? Everywhere thir mai's sincerity of purpose uni) clearness 
of vision are manifest, and a book written in this. earnest and enlightened 
spirit does not soon fall ont of date, | . 
Furthermore, the treatise may be regarded a a disquisition notanty on the 
formation of style, but on literary criticiam generally. In proof of this: it is only 
necessury to add te the foregoing description of its gontenta the reminder 
that it i a perfect storehouse of (quotations illustrating execellunci#s and ilofauta 
both of manner and of matter, both of form and of spirit, Refereaoe is made t) 
astuany as fifty Greek writers, whose dates range over something liken thorsand 
years. Some of these aro quoted roprateddy, Homer oftenost of all, ain? ufter 
him Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes, The author's quality aa a critic is 
most decisively seen in his preference of the best. ‘The sccont-rate writers of 
Alexmuiiia, though nearer in time; ore not scffered to eelipse the true classies 
of Greece; they aro quoted tathor in Mustration of defects than of merits 
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But in Homer we are bidden to ailinire auch passages as speak of Osse anil 
Pelion; of Strife,‘ with her head in the skies and her feetion the earth’; of 
the Battle of the Gods; of the carth-shaking Poston; of thay cry of Ajax to 
Father Zeus ‘to elay; if-alay he must, im the light,' and of the yet more-imprese- 
ive ailence of the same hero in the shades! Nowhere ia tho critic's skilfnl 
touch better seen than where he treats of Homer, Tu drawing, for inatanes, « 
comparison between the Mind anil the Odyssey, he sasigng the former peat ta 
Hie post's vigorous manhood when le wassat the height of his. inspiration, 
the latter to his mellower age. *In the Odyssey Homer may be likened ton 
sinking sun, whose grandeur remaing without its mtensity.” But he ja careful 
to add, ‘Tf I epeak of old age, it is nevertheless the old age of Homer’? 
Again, he les the rather happy remark that Tomer ‘has maile, ax fir as Lay 
within his power, gods of the men concerned in the Siege af Tray, and men of 
the gods’? Altowether, it is refreshing to see how often anil with 
what sympathy the latest of criticg reverts to the earliest of  povts. 
Mis admiration for noble liternture has incidentally accomplished even 
more for Sappho than for Homer, thongh the former is but once men- 
tioned by him. In his tenth chapter, ns an example of the proper choice and 
grouping of the most striking circumstances, he.adduces, and in 46 doing luis 
preserved for posterity, a frgniant of Bappho's poetry, The gist of his com- 
ment on the wonderin! love-ode in yocstion is thatwa see depicted in it not 
one passion only but a concourse of the passions His eritieal awimen is, more 
over, seen in the illustrations given, np and down his work, not only of sub- 
limity int of its opposite, Ote specific Instance, in which the offeader is 
Aratus, the Alexandrian poot, ia worth a moment's notice, ns it seems to sliow 
thatthe writer of the treatise liad at least a apark-of humour in his com posi- 
lion. Aratus is contrasted, to his disadvantage, with the great oxentplir 
Homer, When pourtmying storm wand threatened shipwreck, Homer speaks 


thins :— 





On some ull resect, from beneath the clots 

A jiant billow, teoppest-morged, (lescenly ; 

The deck ja drenched in team + the stormy wind 
Hiroe to the slrronds ; the affrighted seamen sy ctail 
La fenr, lint little way from death remdved! 


Aratus, the muthor continues, tried to produca tho same effect im the following 
line :— | 
Prt one coal plamk their doom yloth keep ower, 


He has thus described (so runs the eriticism) the scene in terms that are 
neat and trivial mther than terrible. ‘Farther, he hos put bownile to the 
by ey LO ¥ | plank uivia off doom, After all, it efoy wu] dt of 
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Besides Aratns, other minor writers,euch as Timaens and 'Theopompus, are 
tude to firnish examples af fuilis which should be shunned by those who 
wieh to write in the elevate! manner, Bot the mothor is of tao fearless a 


natire to strike only at the lesser men, He ussails the great writers, such as 
Herodotna aml Aeschylus, where they seem fo liim to offeid against the 
canons of good taste. Efe jias the courage to say thut Demnestlienes is tou 
austere to be graceful and witty, awl that when he fores hinwelf into 
Joculurity, lie does not excite latighter, but rather becomes the subject of it! 
Anl he makes bold to aftirm with regan! to Euripides, the idol of the 
thetorician, that he is by mature anything bat elevated, and that it is only by 
force put upon his nateral disposition that he appears to rise to tragic heights! 
Tn such comments as these, whether we agree with them or not, we £ ie 





pieces of pennine literary criticiani, and tle literary critic sinnds revealed no 
less in the note of pleasant exotiam which makes itelf leanl now and again 
in the course of the treatise, aul in auch general maxims as that the powt 
must himself see what he would have others see,—must, in fact, have his ‘eye 
upon the object. - a 
Nor are such well-known topics of criticism: as correctness, the dandard of 
lasté, and the comparatino method, neglected by the author. Upon the question 
of correctness he shows a breadth of view which is in marked contrast with 
the opinions commonly heli (and by his admirers, strange to say} in England 
for a dentury or more from the time of the Restoration. He is rio believer in 
what is fanltily faultless; he is a supreme believer in fervour and inspiration. 
Elevation with. sone flaws is, he cannot doubt, to be preferred to uniform: 
currestness Without elevation. The passage is a characteristic ono and inay 
he quoted at some little longth : | | 


‘Tam well aware that lofty genius is for tentoved from flewleemess ; for invarinble 
ueciracy incurs the risk of pettiness, and in the mublliwe, as in real Gortunes, Where amiwt je 
something which js overlooked. Tt may be necessarily the ease that low and average 
natnred do runnin se rule free from failing and in greater safety beeause they uever nm a 
risk nor aim at the mblime, while great endowmenta prove insecure: because of their very 
grestices Furthir, Dam nob ignorant thot it naturally happens thet all teman things am 
always better known by their worse traits, and that the memory of errora remains inlelihiy,. 
while that of excellencies quickly diss away. T have myself noted not » few errors on tle 
part of Homer and olher writers of the greatest distinction, aud J am anything bat pleased 
with the witpe they have mmda, But still | do not term them wilfol error, bot rather 
oversights ull = zundom anil crenal kind, due © negleet and introduced with all the heed- 
losses of pening Coniijnently 1 do nut waver ii wiy view that exdallencles higher in 
quality, even if not dustained throughout, shoold always on a comparioon le wted: thy Firat 
place, hecmnse of thair sheer elevation of apirit if for na other reason: Granted that 
Apolluntis in hie Argenetion shows hinwelf a poet who dees not trip, mal that Thooeritus 
i fais postorals is suost happy, would yua sot, for all that, ehoose to be Homer mther they 
Apollonius !....Again, in Iyzie poctry woulll you prefer to be Baechylider rathor thas 
Pindar? And in tragedy to:be Ton of Chica rather than Sophoo'es Y...... What need ty add 
that each one of the great authors often redeems all his error: by a single enblime and 
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hippy towels, ned (med Lpertint ofall) Uhal if ane were te pick onl end inns Ligntler the 
Bhindies of Tomer, Domemlienis: Mite, anil all the rest of tho yrentont writers they wall 
he fom) to ho avery anint) purty on infimtetioml froction, of the trinmple which 
thoy bore om polit to onevery banal f! 

Again, our muthir’s anewer (o the often-aske! question. whether Mere is 
any imietworthy test of the subline —any aur stamlant of taste jn literatare— 
cine soprisingly nislern becnuse it isea pernyanuently true: 

‘When a thing & heard repeaially liga potty of fhteliigence, wis ie tell wend in, 
ILterntnm, nl Lie aifeet fe mot in lepose tho moa) be litich thouzlte, qm Ub lowe pot Leas tL 
Hie mmm mero fool for reflection than the wonle seem to rinve®, Wit fella, (P exdinined 
earciuliy throngh ani thrangh, into iinesteam, 1f cannot tok os true enhinmity because it 
(foce not oritlive a timt hearing, For thatiareally greatwhich ters = reposted pxnmination, 
ail which ig is difficull op-rather fopossthle be withetstil, qeul the manny of which. ig 
etre anil Tan! te eien In gene, consider (lie exaples Uf gubriniley to be tne end 
ganiine whieh) pleger all and always, For when mien of differant parsnite lives, ainibiblinn, 
ayer, langeges, oh wewtical views on one and. the ean satyect, chem that condense af 
Jtdyiient, = to evy, which romalia from iliseorlant alemente males oor faith jacthe ohjert 
of aulrnimation atreay aul tmemelinhle."? 

Ne modern eritic eoulid formulate more precisely, iv relation to literature, Hie 
Cini meine, gunned! elitgme primo ples, 

Moer jn mauy ways, the author ia in nothing move modem than in 
foreshadowing the application of tie somparative: method to the stady of 
lituratire. It is eaky to peotf at: literary comparisons, and po. doubt there 
often tich that is poole and mept about them, Buot,as M. Brmnetiére 
line pointed ont, the ridioule comes with (lL grace from those who calnbrate so 
fondly the triumpla in our own diay of comparative HOM, Qo paAMtive 
pliysiology, and compamtive plilology, Th a seuse sciente may be sail 
to hexin in comparison, in the effort to distingtlsl things that difter and 
thereby to bring ont Hie true nature of each and all, .Atthe eame time it is 
well to remember the tecessary limitations of the comparative method where 
literstire is concerméd. It te utterly out of place and futile, if its object is to 
place the great writers iy an order of merit, and to establish » sort af literary 
liorarohy, And even whore the aim is simply to bring out the distinctive 
points-of contrasted authors, itshould not be forxotton that the methods of the 
laborutery. can never fully bo applied to the analysis of the finest products at 
the Luman mini. In this matter it may not unfairly-be claimed that the 
anther assunjes » jndiciows attitude, The comparison, alrenly quoted, of 
nH psence iy Homer with » passaye in Aratue is distinctly happy. Anil -n 
its ite way, i thie comparison between Homer in the Lind and Homer iy tlhe 
Oniyssey, Am go, again, is the passxce In which die ‘compares, not the sane 
poet in different works, hut two orators of difforeut countries, Den\eathenes 
an Cicero, Spoaking with due diffidonoe as a» Greely whlrewing « Roman, he 
Ventures the opinion that it ie In profusion that Cicero chistly differs from 
Demistlicnes The latter is like a thunderbolt or Hash of lightning: the 
Rilo anc 4 wilespreal conflagration which rolls. on with all-dievonriige 
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Tn hia wee, however limited it may be, of the coumparative metliod: the 
author het the advantage over his great predecessor Plats and Aristotle, 
deither of whom knew any literstire except his own. Te ts interesting to 
observe in what general features he agrees with, or diffens from, these mvisters 
of literary eriticiam. With both he has this in coumon that he-may often 
coo miduly verbal ond pliloligvicsl—may often seen to iattecl exodasive 
iinportance to lythim, Wo figures, and to questions of form generally. Not 
tlint it ia ao in reality. Rather, attention to: sucli mutters must be the 
backbone of criticism, and especially of early criticises, In other points the 
wuthor tesambles Plato much more nearly than he resembles Arstotle, He 
‘breathes the spint of the Ion rather thin of the Poetics. He is subjective 
tither than objective. -He isan ontiusiast rather than an analyst He is 
better fitted-to tire the young Hint to convinos tle maturely speptical, He 

apeaks rather of *transport’ or ‘ingpiration’ than of ‘ purgation’ of ' he 
universal’ Hie was net, to tell the trath,a man of deep and penetrating 
intelluet like Aristotle, bit he was névertheless « critic: of keon artistic 
sensibilities His ‘book does not offer the great luminous (letinitions contained 
in the Poetics, nor is it marked by the cool aud searching scientific analysis by 
which that work is distinguished, Yet it may be that it supplies something of 
itiown. +Anstotle but-seldom makes us feel thas there sometimes dwells ju 
words a. beauty which defies analysis becanse it @ the direct expression of 1 
human spirit and is charged with emotion as wellas contrelled by reason, Oiir 
author's chief aim is, on the other hand, austhetic rather tian pnirely sciontific. 
This difference in standpoint has had at lost one noteworthy initirect affeet. 
‘Let te enppose fora moment that every perticle of anctent Greek hiterature had 
perished with the exception of the Poetics which isa fragment, or with the 
exception of the Treatise on the Sublime whieh ia alao incomplete, Ty 
the latter case we shot at leash possess the better anthology; we should be 
in a betler position to form sami cotiception of the supreme excellence of 
Homer, aml Sappho, and other Greek poets. And this reault would be due 
to. the fact that, the authar'y method ie much lose rigsrone. than that of 
Aristotle in the Poetics. He allows liimself great liberty of quotation because 
he belioves, Tike Mr. Matthew Arnold in our own:-age, that it ia beat to make 
free use of iilustrations inorder that! the critic may help othwrs; ni less (hw 
himself, to feel their way lu mutters im which dogmatiam ia dangerous and 
mivance prust be tentative, 

His catholicity has led hin still fureler, Aristotle, notwithstanding hig 
encyclopaedic learning, knew, as has been already said, no literature beyond 
hisown. Onr author mfers not only ty Latin literatare but to Hebrew ; and 
not tie least interesting feature In hia trontise ia thal we sep in Gh tho 
confluence of three: Anteseasitea Among the many litucury ovities from Aristo 
plianes to the Ale 2 all Dionysius oF Hntesrnassrs, awl from Civere 
to Quiutilian and the authoeof the Dialogus lo Oratoribus, he ts distingmi#hial 
by Lhe account he takes of three séveral litemtune. It is not impossible 
that he hiad been anticipated ine this respect by the Caccilins to whora he so 
often refers, the Caecilius who is elsewhere described as “in faith a Jew. 
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But we cannot tell, All we know is that, when discoursing on noble thought 
as inspired by nobility of soul, our anther writes: "The legislator of the Jews, 


no ordinary man, having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the 


might of the Godhead, writes at the very begtuming of his Book of Laws, “And 
God gaid—what? Let light be, and it-was; let carth be, and tt waa." *! 

And here a word may fitly be said as to the connexion of sublimity, in 
the more restricted aul more usual sense of the English teem, with Hebrew 
influéncesn. It hus sometimes been maintained that sublimity, in this sense, 
is the peenliar possession of the Hebrew race andl ig unknown to the Greek 
elassic writers, The contention is suggestive, but too absolute, The highest 
possible examples of sublimity, it may be urged, are to be found in sucli 
Hebrew writers os Ezekiel. Moilerns like Milton, it may be farther advanced, 
owe mueli of their sublimity, directly or imiiroctly, to Hebrew gonrces, But 
ou the other hand we can hanlly deny the quality, however rigorous may be 
our definition of it, to early Greek writers such as Homer‘anil Aeschyins, and 
to the early phases of some of the more modern literatures. Are we, then, to 
look everywhere-tor Oriental influences, and not rather to seek the clue mn the 
branding wonder of primitive man wherever found The whole question is 
too large and vague for summary treatment. In France, for instance, un 
emineut critic lias suveeeted that the reason why the literature of his country 
is deficient in sublimity is that tle French translation of the Bible isa pour 








one aod has never taken quesession of the popular mini, while the English 
verion is taagnificent and has inflnansed English literary style for centuries. 
But surely the cause lies deeper than this, We mnst not forgot that in 
Frenoli there is no essential difference between the vocabulary of prose-and 
tliat of poetry, We cannot forget, either, Voltaire’s comment on the ‘darkness 
visibly’ of Milton and ov # similar expression in Spanish: ‘(Ce n'est pas assez 
qué l'on jpuisse exeuser la licence de ces expressions, |'exactitude francaise 
niadmet nen qui ait bescin diexcuse!* That is nite an intelligible attituile 
to assume, but it is one which at once puts eublimity out of the-question. 
We qm tuagime that Artatotle might have assumed it; ao completely does he 
sometimes seem to regard poetry from the logician’s point of view. But such 
an attitude we should feel to be quite alien to the author of the Greek 
Treaties on the Sublime, and equally alien, we may add) to the anthor of the 
Fawlish trentise on the Sublime and Beautiful, Burke's admirable work is 
notable, among many other things, for its striking quotations from the Old 
Testament and from Milton, and for its insistence upon the truth that 
sublimity i¢ closely connected with a sense-of uncertainty, obscurity, infinity. 
‘A clear alea, he seys,*is another name fora little idea! and then proceads fr 
quote from the Book of Job 4 passage whose amazing eyblimity lure considers 
to be principally due to the terrible unvortainty of the things described, 
Sublimity belongs, in fnet, to-the region of vastness and tystery, In a 
pregnant sentence Aristotle declares (hut a good style must be clear without 
‘being mean; lucidity is,from this point of view, the first essential. Bui when 
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aublimity is in questioti, the order ie reversed, First ani foremost stnnda 
ging of conception, even if a dertain obscurity of expression should fallow 
in ite train. 

Tt has been seen that the word sublienify 6, ii its modern acceptation, 
too limited in scope to cover our author's numaning. Shall we, then, do better 
to think of him as.an exponent of what is sometimes called the growed style? 
This term has the advantage of possessing a wider mage than the other, Bot 


it has also disuilvantages of its own. It is not: free from tho suggestion of 


hombast and extessive elaboration, Agniust such vives our anthor strougly 
protests, and he woukl have been the lash to enlayise a style whose brilliance 
yany eeem daszling to one generation, but whose disappearance awakes 
satisfaction ruther than regret in the mind of the next. His admdirtion ia 
reserved for something much. more. permanent, a classic excellence, His 
‘attitude da that of one who cares little whether or no the grand style: dis- 
appears if only the great style remains And his view of the: elamenta of ‘a 
wrent style ja at once a a discriminating and a lofivone, He is too seunil » 
verbal critic to overlook the importance of Uie more techmesl: or echolasti¢ 
aide. But he is also too hroad-minded te forget that greatness of style miist 
ultimately repose go o much wiler basis than that afforded hy technical rules 
His double standpoint 43 worthy of attention because it must have been tarp 
in his own time ani it cannot be said to be common in-ours, 

‘As ow eritic he seos that care and study are needed in the formation of a 
great style, Am) if proof of this fect were required, if would ie necessary 


otdy to point t spenific instances in ancient and in inodern tunes Writers. 


like Virgit and Tennyson perhaps hear the marks of elaboration wpen them, 
and it would therefore be superfluous to refer to their known’ habits of work: 
But such carefulness haa dften charactorised those authors whose seemig 


piltomilnéess ond spontaneity nfferd but little trace of it.- Recent inquires 


have sliown what pains Boris and Keats lovished on their work. In antiquity 
there waa a well-known story of the immense trouble taken by Plato m 
writing thy exondium, so simple in appearance, of his Repaiiiic, In our own 
aay the scholar who has #ndeavoured to make Ploto an English: classic is 
‘known to ‘have given the greatest possible attention to the art of expression. 
The same uhing tight ba shown to be trne of writers ike Qardimal Newman, 

ani of more obwovily selfednsclaus authors such as My, Matthew Ayuolil. 
Ever where there is eiuplicity, jt is aeually a etuiliol simplicity; where there 
iv case, jt is elaliowte ease. 

As to our author's own style we sometimes feel, as perhaps might be 
expected trom his theme, thet he neither possesses, nor simulates the 
possession of, that businesslike directness of exposition which is so effective 
when information or instruction is to he imparted, aud which isa forsen to 


thie wtanspher of & leiturely seclusion. OF suceihet expression he haa little 


tO say in this treatise; it does not belong directly to hie present subjpet, and 
possibly he hod alrendy dealt. with it elsewhere, But whether ke had done 
ao ar ont, we feel that he would not have desined. to condeal any Jinitations or 


shortcommnugs which could fairly be alleged against himself, His book leaves: 
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upon the tind the agreeable impression that he would have been quite ready 
to allow that there might well be defects in his own style and in his treatment 
of his subject. In his style he sometimes shows the faults of the late period 
at which he wrote, faulte such as diffusences and poetical phraseology. 
Similarly. in his-treatment of his subject, lie is apt to be too minute anil te 
lose Lithsel! ooeasionnlly im technitulities In fact, ha does nit eseapo the 
characteristic failing of the teucher whe has to deal with pupils of all grules 
of intellectual apprehension; now and thén he appears to be unduly didactic 
and to verge tipon tedionmess. 

But these oro trifling blemishes, and we scarcely heed them in the 
presence of bis ileeply eariest purpose and hie breadth of view. As his fourth 
chapter shows, no one could entertain less respect! than hefirnere bookislivess, 
Nor could any ane iliseern more clearly how mistaken is the view of tose 
who regard style asian end in itself or talk glibly of “art for aft’s sake’ 
Like the authar of the Désloowe om Oratory, he sees in: literature not a 
convention, mot a taatter of form, but the reflexion of a national life; a 
great. style is evoked by great surroundings and great events. A few extracts 
will serve to iHustrate hia lofty conception of individual and of national morality, 
anil lis view of tho rélution of both to literature, *It Ls not poszible,’ he sys 
ina noble outburst, ‘jt is not passible that men with mean and aervily ideas 
and habits prevailing throughont their life should produce anything that is 
admirable anil workby of immortality.’ ! Again he-remarks, 'T wonder, as no 
donbtdo many others, low it happens that in our time there ae men who 
have the gift of persmmion to the utmost extent and are well fitted for public 
life. and are keen and ready,:and particuiarty nch im all tho charms of 
language, yet thera no longer arian really lofty mid transcendent natires 
unless «quite excoptionally. So great and worlwide a death of high 
utterances attends our age,’ The explanation he timls when he vlanees at the 
characteristic vicea of the time: “Tlie love of money (a disease from which 
we all sow suffer sorely) and the love of pleasure carry ns mway into bandage, 
or tather, a8 coe may say, drown 1s body sud. soul in the depths, the love of 
tithes being a malady which tonkeg men petty and the love of pleasure one 
which makes them most ignoble* Vast wonltl leads to auch vices as 
extmivaganoe, iisolanve, shiimelesaiess, The final reault is thut ‘men no 
longer lift iy their oves aul there is no further regard for fame, but the rain 
Of all aucli lives je gradually consummated, and sublimitics of soul fade and 
wither away and become contemptible when men are lost im admiration of 
their own mortal parts and: omit to exalt that which is immortal,* This own 
conception af mane place in the universe ts a lofty one: ‘Natura lias 








SS Protahly ae modern language enn 
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appointed ya jen to he no base nor ignolle animals; but ainee sie tisliers tis 


Eni ied life And inte the vast waivers: as inte eon ved assembly, to he aa il were 

ctators of her triumphe and! the keenest aspirants. for honor, straightway 
she. implants in our souls the meonynemble love of whatever is elevated and 
more divine than we, Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices for the 
thought aud contemplation within the reach of the human mind, bob onr 
imaginations often pass beyoud the tttmost bounds of spice, ani tf we eurvey our 
life-on every side anil observe how surely the yicbory rests at every pomt. ‘with 
that which is striking, anil great, an beautiful,we shall soon discern the purpose 
of our birth. ! About a man who oun write: this there is the proluml moral 





gravity and the lofty eloquence which mark. a Demosthenes ora Burke. The 
ethical fervourof the author's style calls to mind his own saying that ‘sublimity 
it the echo of a great sonl’* He ia himeetf a man of great moral endow- 


ments; the misfortune was that he liad fillen uponevil days. The heroic age 
waa in the fay past, and the present waa, to him, a time of spiritual 
lestitution, when men loved show and comfort, aml were no Jonger earnost in 
the pirsait of perfection. 

Beyond and above all other motives for high effort our author places the 
jiope of literary immortality. It ts strange to: reflect that this motive should 
have counted for'so tauoh with hinvand should count for-so little comparatively 
with the molems No (duubl he renieinbered thet the spell of Homer had Ad 
felt for @ thousand years, But te wa ns we look back the preeariousness of sndh 
itstnortality on the merely material side scema appalling The preservation 
of a few mannseripts appears alinowt an accident When we think of sucli 
permanence as.our author himself lias attained, With the moter, on the 
other hinnd, there is the seenrity of the printing-press, and there is the wide 
diffusion rendered possible not ouly by-this but by the spread of the: English 
language, by the pructice of transition into varions tonynes and by improved 
insane of communication generally, And yet the ideal is apt te be not higher 
but lower, Immediate popularity with iis rewneds ia Sought rather than the 
approval of the best jrdges in all ages. Ae a conseyuence, we find many passable 
imitations of elevated style, but few sustained efforts, few real works of uri. 
The very imiguage in which our-author sets forth the other view strikes 
moder sar ns somewhat exaggerated and high-flown, Aim high, says. ho in 
effect} mutch yourself with the great ¢ Inmginethet you are appearmg before 
nN tribunal of the finest writers of ihe paat; take heed that you do not-act ai 
unsewtnly part, before the bar of the future, ‘For if n man fears at the tinie 
that he will not utter anything to outlast his own life and age, the conceptions 
of his mind muat be incomplete, blind, and as it were untimely born,”? When 
we remember his longing, a0 often expressed, for immortality, there is 
sutisfaction m the thought that his book is still read, though probably by but 
few. Mul of the literary eriticiam and the art criticism of lia time has been 
lest or is ignored, but a niche is still, we may hope, reserved for the writer of 
the Treatise on the Sublime. Noone would haverecognised more saci thins 
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THE GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


Wires Francis Robortello at Baste, in the year 1554, issued the eflfiw 
prineeps of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, he #ttributed the work te 
' Dionysius Longious.’ Aivvetov Aoyylrow pijropos wepi invovs Gi AA‘ow are 
the words that are found upon liis title-page, In this asemption he was 
followed by Panl Manutins, who in the next year (1555) published am edition 
at Venice. ‘The fashion thus get by the earliest editors became universal 
Eilition followed edition in quick succession, and tranelations made the boak. 
known in almost every European country. But in-all the editions ancl im all 
the translations, Longinus wis assited to be the author. Iv was the same 
with the foremost eritits aud writers of France aud of England. Bovleay 
was in this matter at one with the rest of the transintors, His sequiescence 
in the general view waa shared by Fénelon, Rollin, and Laharpe, and m 
England by Addison, Hume; Hurd.and Blair, Pope, ins well-known passage, 
speaks’ of the ‘bol Longinus,’ whose ‘own example strengthem all his laws,’ 
And even the severely scieutific Gibbon refers, with a touch of sarcasm, per- 
haps, in the adjectiye but with no touch of scepticism in the name, to the 
‘sublime Longinns, | 

An ascription so firmly rooted in the tradition of two centuries was not 
easily shaken, and even now it finds, here and there, unquestioning seceptance. 
But since the first doubt was raised at the commencement of the present 
century, the tendency of critical opinion has been, with some floctuations, 
increasingly adverse to the ald view, I propose to examine the evidence 
under the two heads, 4.—ExTenwat, and B—INTeEuNAL; and in each case 
it will be convenient to trent first of the negative indications (i+ arguments 
diawu from stlence; from omissions, eto,), and afterwards of the positive. Aru 
iu order to clear the ground, T may anticipate so far as to say that-an endeavour 
will be made to establish, in the light of the most recent research, two Mmm 
propositions : (1) the external evidence in favour of the historical Longinus 
jz of a dubious chameter: (2) the internal evidence seema to pom to the 
firat century rather thon the third gs the period during which the treatise 
was probably composed. Having ssid thas much, with wo desire to prejudge 
the issue but merely im order to aupply a guiding thread ina somewhat con)- 
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plicated discussion, I will now set forth, as importially 4s may he, and andar 
the headings already indicated, the considerations which may be advanced on 
the one side and on tho other. 





A—EXTERNAL EFIDENOE. 


fa) Neaattve. It is a remarkable fact that the Treatise op the 
Sublime is not qnoted or- mentioned by any writer of antiquity, Bo complete 
is the silence with rogard to it that some have conjectured that it waa written 
for private cireulation only, Pylilicution, ther think, was deliherstely avoided 
by ibs author, who was influenced either bey modesty or by prudential motives. 
Tts epistolary form may possibly be beld to give some colour to this view.! 
At all events, the obscurity which surrounded it until it was printed was 
urent, os great as its aubsequent celebrity. The silence extends—and this 
brings us face to face with the problem before tis—to those Hats of the 
works of Lonyinus whieh we owe to Porphyry, Suidas, and othera The De 
Sublimitete is not by any of these authorities mentioned among thé writings 
of Langinus, and the omission ie the more atriking that the treatise is no 
ordinary ons, The serionsness of tho difficulty has long been recognised by 
these who have regarded Longinus as the autor. But the ingennity of | 
sdboinrs has, as usual, proved aqunl bo thi occasion They sugvest that the 
wep yrovs formed part of of didNoyde (or ai PrASroyor Gusdlai, as the title 
is also given), one of the attested works of Longinus But while the possi- 
bility afthis explanation cannot be denied, it should be remarked that it does 
not find any very obvious support in the eluracter of the surviving frairments 
OF of @ihokoyos, nor in the character-of the sept iors itself. ‘The latter, to 
all appearance, occupies a position of ita own a¢ i) polemical essay directed 
agwinst the work of e writer who is unmed in its opening seritones Tt may 
be ole that jn yarioua passages (viii 1, xxxix, xliv. 12) of the De Sub 
‘imitate the author seems tu "aialeah that he had written, or intended to 
write, aliout Xenophon, about composition (otrPerns Aaryou), ant about the 
passions (ra ra0yq} $ but these subject-headings, also; fail to appear in the lists 

of babe # works of Longinus, 











(8) Posrrve, The nbsenco of the troatise from the sverailitad lists 
of Longinus’ works, although il was felt to requiro explanation, caused no 
great uneasiness tll the begmning of this century (1808 A.D,), when the 
Ttalinn scholar Amati maile an important discovery. He found that o 
Vatican MS, (0, 285) Gf the Dd Subfimeuate conan the following inserip- 
tion: Aroinweiou 4 Aoyylron epi thyraus. Hitherto it hed been taken for 
grinted (by Robortello himself, no dowbt, ag well as by those who followed 
him) that all the manuseripts attributed the book to * Dionysius Longinus' ; 
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‘it-was disconcerting, therefore, to find thet one of them indicated “Dionysius 





oy Longinus “aa the author, But this was not all. Ones euriosity hed been 
aroused by Amt, anothir discovery followed. Tt was found that the same 
Alternative was olfered Ly the Paris MS. 2036,which dates from. the tenth 
century and is by far the best’ of the existing codices of the De Sublimitate, 
if it is not their actus! parent, ‘True, the other title was ulso given in that 
MS.; but the new point to be noticed was that, just after tle index of the 
‘Physical Problems of Ariatotle; the words Acwelov 4 Acyy/rov occurred. 
They. cocurrad also, it waa found, in MS, 985 of the Bibliotheque Nationale.’ 
And lost of all, it was discovered (and for this final diseovery we return 
from France to Ttaly) that a manuscript at Florence had, as the inscription 
on its cover, dvawduov sept Gyous, The most eurprising thing, perhaps, 
about all this now information, was that it waa not obtained earlier, But 
the treatise bad become so wedded to the name of Longinus that any 
hinta to the contrary passed almost wnheeded- Tndeed, the variation tn 
Codex Parisinus 2036 had been noted, a considernble time before Amati 
snnounted his discovery in the Vatican Library, by the Genum scholar 
Ki sate ard ; hart nothing chme af Rostynard’s. observation. 

Bot once it had been fairly opened, the question could not again be 
closed. A wide field for speculation was presented. The names of* Longinus” 
anid’ Dionysius! without further specification, lent themselves to uumerous 
conjectures. And even if, as ecemed most probable, the names were to be 
understood of their two todst famous bearers in the literary domain, the uncar- 
tainty became, in reality, not lines but greater. For when a free choice t= 
allowed between two men who stand more than a couple of centuries apart, 
we feel justified in assuming that we have before us nothing more thar the 
gnesa of same late authority who was himself in dowbt and therefore named 
altornutively, ihe two most distinguished oritics he could call to mind. On unis 
interpretation, the title might have ran,as some one has suggested, Asovuetou 
f) Aoyylvov } dAhou tives. It might, in fact, lave beon compressed into a 
single word, the drpart jou of the Codex Laurentianns. 
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The title ia Gimtingmiwhed fromy thy other by the where af the drat 16 be leo distingnieled (aad 
this appears to-hare westpedl even Vahleu's careful scrutiny) from it hy the fact that a comddurahle 
wpace eeparsiog the fret wend from the sescind. anil the socond from the thint, while the thin! aed 
the fourth are run-together, “It would almost seam ee if (notwithstanding the whsence of the ) 
tho reador were atiil offered fis choice hetween INanyeins and Longiows The same sivence and 
presence nf the 4, aml the amo syaration irid non-separation, are to bo observed if. 255, om 
f, 222 », (boginuing of the treaties) and [70 », (untex) respectively; 
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Lue GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLOTE. 
And here, while the question of the name or names found in the mali 
scripts is under review, it may be pointed out that the traditional ascription 
of the treatise to Longinus had been felt to present a apecial difficulty on 
the score-of nomenclature: But. the ditheulty, instead of. encouraging: @ 
healthy scepticiam, had Jed once niore ty a display of tlint ready imgemuity 
which is certainly no less characteristic of the conservative than of the mno- 
Valor, The full name of Zenobia’s minister, as given by more than one 
ancient authority, was Cassis Longinus. How, them, account for ' Dionysius 
Longinus,' which at best is.n rather strange combmation of a Greek and a Latin 
tance? ‘The answer was teadly to hand. Longinus in his youth bal borne 
the Greek name of Dionysius, but later je wlopted that of Cassiue Longinus, 
in honour of some powerful Roman patron of that name: let us, therefore, 
designate him Dionysius Cassius Longinua And so le was designated, until 
the discovery of the real inseription eame to remind those interested in the 
tiatter that this elaborate theory was not only.a huseless Int a perfectly 
gratuitous fabricntion, 7 

It has already been said that the Treatise on the Sublime is not quoted 
of mentioned by ‘any writer of antiquity.’ From that atitement thera is no 
occasion to recede; bat before we leave the consideration of the external 
‘evidence, allusion should be made to certain passages from an external source 
which have aometimes been supposed to show a knowledie of the bouk, 
The source in. question is the commentator John of Sicily (Ladewne Sieedue- 
mys) The references which Jolin of Sicily lus bean Hiought to make to the 
treatise are vague and diaputable, Bub even if we were to assume for the 
sake of argument that they were definite and tnmistakable, they would be of 
little importance; and for this reason. ‘The date assigned by Walz to. Jolin 
of Sicily is the thirteenth century. Now, as we have seen, the Paris MS. 
2036 of the De Sudlimitate is supposed to bilong to the tanth century. 
Accordingly John may have drawn any ideas he entertained with regard to 
the authorship of the treatise from that manuscripl of it, He cannot, 
therefore, be safely regurded us in any sense an original and independent 
authority.’ 


B—INTERNAL EFIDENCE 


(a) NEGATIVE. The Treatise on the Sublime abounils in references 
le Greek autliors and in quotations from them: Catholic alike in praise and 
blame, it ranges the centuries for ite illustrations of good style or of bad: 
Bards of the prehistoric days of Greece, writers of is Attic prime; enidite 
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poets of the Alexandrinn era, rhetoricians of the Augustan age,—all figure mn 
its pages, But notwithstanding the gréat number of its references to writings 
of an earlier date, the Treatise (or 30 much of jt as we now possess) makes no 
mention of any rhetorician, plilosoplier, or other writer belonging to the second 
or to the thind century Ao, Here again the supporters of the troditional view 
that Cassius Longinus was the muthor acy confronted by a grave difficulty, 
The gap ia a truly remarkable one. How comes it that no reference 1s tonde 
to the rhetorician Hormogenes, who flourished during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelive-Antouinus, and who (mther than Cuecilius) might have been made 
the pivot of a bouk? How is it that Longinus, who waa the centre of a wide 
circlo, makes no mention of his companions in the schools or of hia fnends ? 
How iz it, lastly-and above all, that he makes. no tention of his enemies, 
some of whom presamably had written hoakst For grunted that his taste 
may have bee too fastidious to find examples of excellence m the writings 
of his coutemporaries or of his more immediate predecessors, yet the task he 
set hinwself was the exemplification not only of the elevated manner but also 
of its opposite, And to go back for instances of defoetive style to Alex- 
andrian times or to a period earlier still, instead of uttacking living offenders, 
would have, it is thought, meant magnanimity tea great even for the man 
who, in the unime of liberty, bade defiance to Aurelian and toot his death 
untlinchingly, 








(8) Posrmrve. The internal evidence of a positive obaracter is various 
in its nature and unequal in ite yalne Tt will be convenient to examine first: 
that portion of it which relates to the names of persons, The evilential 
bearings of the presopographia, 90-to say, of the treatise are considernble, 


I. Prosopocrarata. Under this head let us, following the example of 
the author io his book, start with Caecilins. 

(1) Caccifius, The book opens thas; 7a par rod Keathiov owyypapipa- 
riov, & wept Dyrave evverakaro, avagcoroupevag quir ws oleGa Kovwy, 
Tlorrovmie Teperriavé hidtate, tareworepoy ébavy tis dkys iroPerems, 
etd. It ia clear from these words that Caecilins had composed an essay on 
the sublime, and that uur author-is disestiafied with it Now Caecilinus:was a 
rhetorician contemporary with Dionysius of Halicarnasana, of whom im fact he 
wasa close friend.) The question, therefore, arises whether it is probable 
tlint in the third century a writer would follow, so closely as our author 
appears to do, the treatment which lia chosen subject had mot with in the 
reign of Augustus, To euch a question, as to other similar «aestions 
propounded in this paper, one who entertains the most serious doubts ag to 
the thind-century authorship will nevertheless think it fair to reply that, 
though not likely, it is not inmpossible. For w borrow an illustration from 
_ = = 

1 For some account af the life and literary of Calacto: & cantribution to the bistury: af 
activitice of Cseeliine, ference mag be reade Gredk Literary Criticiem” inthe AMERICAN 
to an article by thu present writer'on*Cacciline docnsat.or Paizorony, Octobpr 107. 
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another field, did not seventy years pass before « reply was made, by Origen, 
tothe True Word of Celaua? Amd on the fiery bittle-ground of religions 
coltroversy one might expect that polemic would know no lengthy panse. A 
treatise need not, therefore, fallow vary closely in the train of one thut suggested 
it, But on the other hand it must be admitted that this particular treatise is 
written with all the earnestness and ardour of a writer who is refuting the 
errors of a contemporary or a near predecessor, Hermogenea might have 
provoked n thinl-coutury antagonist to this display of zeal, but hardly Cideciliuy. 

(2) Moss, Moses is not expresaly nanied in the Dy. Swhtimitate, bat he 
is unambiguously indicsted in the well-known words of ¢ ix:: "Thus it Is 
al#o, that the Jewieh lawgiver, no ordinary man, having formed and expressad 
® worthy conception of the might of the Godliead, writea at the very be 
gmning of his Book of Laws,’ God said"—what? "Lot Gelit be, aml it waa: 
let earth be and it was""! Il is sometimes contended that the mention 
of Moses tells in provisely the opposite direction to the mention of Caecilins; 
ib makes the third century more likely than the fitet. But even if this be 
wlmitted (and we can hondlly admit any implication that such a reference to 
Genesis is out of the question in a Graeco-Roman author of the first century), 
there is still open to us the plausible suggestion thet we shoul deck 4 
connecting link in Caccilins hiniself, The author may possibly ave lad sie 
direct knowledge of the Old Testament, but may have drawn this illustrnsion 
from the tractale of Caveilivs, who wie ‘in faith-a Jew! * "The foot that the 
citehon is not an exact one anay be ield, so far, to confirm the conjecture, 

(3) Aimmontus, At,one time the ocenrrence in the treatise of thiename 
seemed not only to supply a definite post-Augustan seferenre. but also to 
create a strong presumption that Longinns was the author, For it is recorded 
of Longinus that when w young may he liwl travelled widely, and: that at 
Alexandria he had attended the clawed of the louding Neoplatonists, and 
among them of Ainmonius surname! Saccas,, Rut Ammonius, standimg by 
tteelf, was, as FA. Wolf cautiously observed, not an uncommon name, and 
identification must not be too hasty; further inquiry mist be muy before 
Aramoniue Saceas, or any other Ammoniua, waz supposéd necessarily to be 
meant, Some time after this useful word of warning and shortation had 
besn-dropped, (. Roeper mate an interesting discovery which) he comenuni- 
cated in the year 1840 to the first volume of Sechneidewin and Lentach's 
Phdologes, Sourching the Venice scholia to the Died, be found that an 
earlier Ammonius, a siccessor of Anietarchus at Alexandria. had written repl 
raw td TWatwves pereryreypevar €f 'Oxnpov* ‘These words anoonl an 
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well with the referenes to Ammonius: in the De Suhlinwitate (e. rili.) that 
there can be Lite, 4 any, doubt that this is the Ammionius in question 
‘Wea Herodotus alone 4 devoted imitator of Homer? No, Stesichormy even 
before his time, and Archiloclus, and aboyo all Plato, who from the grent 
Homeric source drew to himself innumerable tributary streama And perhape 
we shold ave found tt necessary to prove this, pomt by point, had not 
Ainmonius and his ‘falliwers selocted and recorded the particulars’ ! 

(4) Dheowlorws, Theodoria i¢ mentioned in the third chapter; "A 
third, and closely allied, kind of defect in mutters of pussion is that which 
Theoddorns used to call | hye. * Here the imperfect tense. (cxcdher) 

may possibly imply that the. writer had attended the lectures of this 
Theodorus, who can harily be other than Theodorus of Gadara for ‘of 
Rhodes” as lie preferral to be ealled), who taught rbetorie to the emperor 
Tiberius, and who js often quote! by Quintilian® The way in which lie 
name is introdweed, without further preface or addition, seeme to Roly that its 
bearer was n rect, and (like Eheotorits of Undars) a well-known, authority, 
(8) Cir, ‘The treatise contains:a set comparison between Cicero and 
Demosthenes, introduced by the words: ‘And it is in these same respects, 
my dear Terentianns, that it seems to me (supposing always that we. as 
Greeks aré allowed to lave an opinion upou the point) that Oiser differs 
from: Denyestlienes in eluvated puseaves. For the litter is characterised 
sublimity which ia for the most part rugged, Cicero by profusion, ated We 
are not concerned bere with the substance of this comparison; its main 
interest for us lies in the fact that it was instituted at all With regard to: 
its bearing upon the date of composition, two considerations present them=- 
wiles: (1) reference’ to Cicero in the Greek rhotoricians are excessively 
rare, and it would be hanl to fim! « :parillel to this peamge of the De 
Sublimeidate in any stiksequent Greek work; (2) the passage lind sot only ia 
parallel, bat a precedent, in the lost (dimertattor (ovyypaueariar) of 
Cavertins: Phutarch is our authority for the stutement that ‘the all- 
accomplished Caecilius.... had the youthful tomerity to publish a comparison 
between Denosthenvs and Cicero,’ * 

(6) Scaring About the plentification of the Tereutianus to whom 
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the treatise Is addressed, and whose name occurs at ita commencement, as 
well as in the passage just quotei. and in several others, it will he conveniant 
to inquire # little later, | | 

(7) Dvypatoi KoXtoereds, Iv@ia. Lastly a few miscallancone 
names tiny be added to the personal names already given. The Pygmies are 
referred to in a curious passage of ¢, xliv.: "Just as, he proceeded, the cages 
(if what I hear is-truo) in which are kept the Pygmies, commonly ealled 
nani, Hot only prevent the crowth of the creatures confined within them, but 
also Jessen their original size thratigh the bonds which hamper their bodies, 
so one may tern nll servitude (though it be most righteous) the cage of the 
soul and a pablic prison-house:'! The point here is that the exhibition off 
Pygmies seems to be regarded by the author aa a novelty (ef ye roiro wierdy 
dixove). This would,it appears, apply best +6 the period of the early Clausars j 
afterwands the thing became more common? But manifestly an argument, of 
this nature cannot be pressed. The gaps in onr information are too formidable to 
allow us to draw, without hesitation, such iuferences az the one just suggested, 
or the allied one that the author must have been living at a distance from the 
capital when he wrote the passage Still more precarious are any atgumenta: 
based on * the faulty Colossus’ (xexvi. 9), or on the Pythia (xiii 3), Tt has 
been maintained that by ‘the faulty Coldesus’ must be meat, not the 
Ouldesus of Rhodes, but that of Nero, which wa renovated nnder Vespaaian ; 
und it has been pointed out that the Pythian priestess. ceused to give oracles 
under Domitian, resumed her activity under Hadrian, and became finally: 
extinct tinder Camealla, Pieces of evidence go intlecisive na these aro added 
miher in the hope of making the review complete than of proving any special 
point. 








IL Stvtm axp Vocanthary; Arguments drawn from atyle ‘ani 
vocabulary are notoriously jusecure, and to be of any valite at all they must 
be based apon a long and minute anilysia, for which there ia here ny apace. 
1 shall, therefore, pass lightly over this branch of the controversy, reserving a 
fuller statement for some future oceusion. In general terms, however, it may 
here he said that the atyle af the De Sutin ideale ip thought to differ substan- 
tially, especially i ite marked éloqienee, from that of the fraginents’ of 
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Longinus pidmitted to be genuine. This is the opmion of many critics, and 
among them of Vaucher, who has edited and translated all the remains of 
Longinus with the utmost care.t Vaucher lias oleo brought out very clearly 
the many points of contact between the voeabulary of the author amd that of | 
Plato, of Plutarch, anil of Philo. But in dhe matter of comparisons founded | 
upon style and vooubulary there are, a8 hee. already been said, many mnecer- | 
tainties, There is the fact that critics dismgree so widely in their judgments 

upon such matters. Thera is also the fact that an-author's manner of writing 

may, at one period of Ins life or when he ia writiny wpon one subject, differ 
altogether from that which characterises lim at another poric! of his life or ) 
wlien writing upon another subject, * There is, further, the dangér of inedi—- | 
plete investiyation. To illustrate this last point, it may be mentioned that it 

was once urged, as evidence of late anthorship, that the word diArpyepia, 

found m the treatise, did not occur before Piutarch’s time: This often- | 
repeated statement was a rash one in any case, in view of the Met that we 
possess only a few fragments of the writings of antiquity, but It did not even 
take fnll account ¢f the materials we actuully possess, As 4 matter of faen, 
the word occurs twice in’ Cicero, by whom it wae probably derived from Stoin 
Sources, 





OL Giyerar Oowrents. ‘This heading is atill more vague than the 
last. But it may be usefnl to inquire whether the writer's habits of thought 
and intellectual standpoint seem to be those of the first or of the third 
century, and with which of the two he has the closer literary and spiritual. 


His subject is elevation (iyos) of style, and this, he liolis, depends 
ultimately mpon elevation of character, 'Sublimity is the echo of # great 
soul’ (infor peyakodpocwrns ari xb, ix. 2)" The breadth of view, here . 
evinced and elsowhere prominent, is a distinctive feature of his treatise, and 
seems, as we shall see presently, to ally him rather with the Roman writers of 
the first century, than with any Greek writers whether of the first century, or 
the third. | 


Cp Vanchet, op. cf, p00: Me aiferomee = Trechurows alweyy,, auch comparisons are 
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_ Buta -word must first be said about the narrower or more scholastic side 
of the treatise, This offers more obyious—we must again make every 
allowance for possibile defevts in our information—points of contact with the 
Greek an Roman rhetoriciuns of the first century than with those of the 
third, In his rhetorical terminology, and it may be added im ‘his literary 
judgments, the author is distinctly at variance with the views implied in the 
surviving frsgments of Longinus, whereas on « similar book by Caecilius our 
treatise is in a certain sense based and it‘would seem to follow that essay moré 
closely than its‘combative tone might on « first reading supgest. 

Between the De Sublimitete ind Quintilian, again, the points of resem- 
blance, especially whore the rhetorical figures are concerned, mre many and 
uninistakable.® So remarkable, indeed, are they that same have thought that 
both the author and Quintilian must be drawing on Cascilina® But the 
whole question of the exact relationship betweeu Caeciliua, Dionysiua of 
Haltcarnassus, Quintiliab, and the De Sul/iwifete, though highly interesting, 
seems with our present data hopelessly insaluhle* Tha important point at 
present to he ohwerved is that there ix a close affinity in these eases, and also 
in that of the Zhalogwe de Oratoriius to which reference will be made 
immediately, 

But besides its decided Roman ‘affinities, the treatise senda out its reate 
in other directions also, That it has points of contact with the Jews las 
already appeared, But lero direct reference may be made to passages in two 
first-century Grasco-Jewish writers, Josephus: and Philo. The passage of 
Josephus CAntigg? Jud, ad. mit.) ie: 48y rolruw Tous évrevEanévovy Tate 
AiAMois rapacade tan yrapny Seg rpocavevew, eal boxtuatew row huetepow 
vopoberyy, eb riv re dbo avrov dbias earevénee xal tH Suvdwed sperovaag 
dei ray wpabeis dveOyeey. That of Philo (Ze Btrietate, 198- vol. ij., p. 208, in. 
Cohn and Wendland's edition, 1896-97) ia: dyn B of teOatuace, el srepopn-. 

Hévoe wal peyde dydos, éOay xal vdywy tay oracoiy elonypcvaw dehets 
Sothes, da! airayw ere owapydvay imakotew iy dy becroray f) rupdeymy 
cxpalay, xataxéxordvkicwevos tHe yrvyny wal peya xab vearxoy dpompa 
aBSeiv py Guvdpevos wierede: voig Graf trapaboteio: wal sév vaby édeas 
aytpvacroy adiepewwyros xal dvekerdoray cuiawéres! re eal dpvioec 
xpyra. If these two passages be compared, the first with Jy Sudl. ix. 9, and 
the seoond with De Subl, sliy, 2, 4, the clive parallelism will aesured!y cause 
surprise, But of ourse such paralileliame do not furnish mathematical 
demonstration of a first-century authorship} on the contrary, they would be 
consistent with the claims of the historical Longinua, ‘The sume may be said 
of any resemblances between the treatise and thy writings of Plutarch, 
resemblances which often have their origin in a common admiration af Plato. 
‘Cp. Vaucher pp, 73 eyg., ond Cuaua pp, * Cobleuts 64, 55; 5a. 
23-26, far Langinus ; for Cuncitius, ep, AMER: “The more we tnvostigato, tf. more oortein 
CAN JOURNAL OY PaILoLooy (au cited abdrs), Woarnns to the erlstence, ayil the Joes certain ap 
sumed in the note at the wml of (his article, of literary critiiiom contained in the rhetorical 
7 Vancher 45-n., 65, 201; Canna, 21, 22. writings of the tut exrtury. 
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Traces of Stoicism, also, or of Alexandrian influences, are in themselves little 
lo go upon; Hor yet can we safely bnill an argument upon the anslogic 
rawn from the realin. of art with which the treatise illustrates.and enforces 
ite literary precepts, thinugh we are at liberty to point out that such annlogies 
are very frequently employed hy writers of the first century! 

‘More is perhaps to be expected from an examination of those speculations 
with regard to the causes of the decline of eloquence which are found in 
o. xhv. ofthe treatise, Here are some extracts from the chapter: ‘It remaina, 
however (as T will not hesitate to add,in recoynition of your desire for learning), 
lo clear up, my dear Tercutianus, « question which a philosopher recently 
started in conversation with me “1 wonder,” he said, “ as no doubt do many 
others, how it happens that in our time there are men who lave. the gift of 
persuasion to. the utmost extent, and are well fitted for public’ life, and are 
keon and realy, and partionlarly rich i all the charms of lmnguave, yet there 
no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures unless quite exceptionally. 
So great and workl-wide 4 dearth of high utterance uttends ourage, Can it 
be, he continued, that we are ta mcrept the trite explanation (wiereutéoy 
exelvg 79) Povrougerg) that democracy is:the kind nursing-mother of qenius, 
and that literary skill may be said to share its rise and fall with democracy 
and democracy alone?) For freedom, they aay, lis power to feel the imagina- 
tious of the lofty-minded and juspire liope, and therewith them spreads the 
eagerness Of tuutual rivalry and the emulous pursuit of the foremost place 
+++ One may term all servitude, though it be most righteous (eay 9 
écxaworaty), the cage of the soul anid a public prison-house T- answered hiin 
thus: “It is easy; my good sir, and clisracteristio of human nature, to find 
fnolt with the age in which one lives” But consider whether it is wot the 
world's peace (oj +i}; olxouperny elprjyy) tliat rnina great natures, but far rather 
this war illimitable which holds our desires in its grusp, aye, and further still 
Hose passions which ocoupy as with troops our present age and uttorly harry 
and plunder it, For the love of money (a disease from which we all now 
suffer gorely, wpos ir Geravres darhjores iby porotuey) and the love of 
Plessnre make us their thralls, or rather, aa one may say, plunge the ship of 
our fives in the depths with its liman crew, the love of riches being a malady 
which makes men petty, and the love of pleasure ong which anakes them most 
iguoble,.,,, The same is true whore the entire lifs of each of us ig ordered 
by bribes, and huntings after the déath of othors, and the laying of ambushes 
for legacies (Gexaguel «al dAdoTpiaw Ojpar Pavdrar «ai evédpar Bualyed), 
while gain from nny anit every source we purchase—each one of ué—at the price 
of life itself, being the slaves of pleasure, Can it be that, iy an age which is 
ravaged by plagues so dire, we think that there is still lef an unbiassed and 
incorruptible judge of works that are grout and likely to reach posterity, or is 
it not rather the case that.all are infltrenced in their decisions by the passion 


' For these . fee refermnoe poy be muds  Bresokn’s désvertation De Canens Dveem (ra- 
to E Bertrand, De Picture of Sculplere apad foram diiticorem Qudertionss, 
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for gain? ‘Nay, it is perhaps better for such as we aré to bo niled than to be 
free (ahha pijrore roovtoss, alol wee dopey qycis, Guecor dpyerfas 7 
PrevPipors elvas), since owe appetites, iflet loose ina body wpan our nah bours 
like beasta from a cage, would overwhelm the world with calamity” (sli, 1, 
2, 5,6, 9, 10 

The “ash of these passages is plain. The decline of eloquence may bw 
traced to the decay of liberty, or it may be trated to the spread of wealth 
and luxury, Tlie lament of liberty asema to be ntlered with aome timidity, 
and to be placed in another's mouth. Tt seems to be implied more than anos 
that the servitude may be a just servitude. But the main point is that the 
lntrent should be made at all, Nothing of the kind, I think, is found in 
similar writings auhsequent to the first centurr—in Luecion, or Aristeides, or 
Maximus of Tyre, In the first century, on the other Lund, the topic was a 
commonplace (xelve vO Rpunstgeret) of Roman literature, aul as such 
doubtless it js reflected in our treatise.’ 

Much the same may be said of the reference to the evil miluence of 
riches, With “HAH wocotper in the pussage translated above Cobet aptly 
compares Livy's “NUPER divitiae avaritiam et abundantes voluptates 
desiderium per luxum stque libidinem pereund) perdendijue omnia invexere,” 
And Cobet further asks liow Lovginns coulll jaye ao written of his conten: 
poraries as (ho author does-in the words which follow these just quoted ; 
‘nim Longinus aut Grace? aut Syri accipiebant pocuniam ob rem iudicandan 
aut mortilus allenia inhinbant ant malis artibus heredipetarum utebantur 
Romana haec sunt vitia et Hagitin.” 





CONCLUSION. 


We take it, then, (iat in the Trentiss wo hear the voice of 4 dying 
hberty, not.of a Eherty long sines demi. We seem to catch the accents of a 
Tacitus. Those words fracar Sovkelay, ae § bixarordty Tecall the bitter 
earensmn of tho Alwaads (vi. 8): tibi sntomum rerom judicinm di dedere: nobis 

abseqnal gloria relicta-est, The plirase 9) tijs oteovperne elprjvn) reriinils tis 
of the Z#alogus fxxxviil}: poestquam fongn tetipormm qiies et coutinunn 
populi otium et ailidua eanatue tranquillitas et woxinia principis disciplina 
Lpsaio Quogue cloy Went siew! omnia depacavernt? 

The parallelism, sean not in the pomt just mentioned only but in muny 
thers, between the Diclogue aul the De Sublimitate, might well form the 
subject of m separate paper. “Che opening sentence of the LRalogus breathes 


‘ For various miferemere ti Ue ilogrmerry list! un the dee in prom pros componitlim, Dy 
aml jt couse, ces Sone, Ap. 11a: Pliny, Couey Corrupted Eliipuinbing op. AL Beutes, 
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Toc. Dial de Orat aziz. xesyi. erxyit; Vell | empled Bloypertlan,. Veatislivins, LAST, 
Paters. ist. Kom, 1.17; | Petroninn, Saiyr, * Mucnanyme, N.S., wit, dk: 
beeevill | Ahilofil Feel Oot, tL 10, 3 ote, * Compan pieo ec. x2zyvi,. exxvil, eid, 
Grotititfiae further wrole a aevpmrate treetioe, tuna 
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the very tone and spirit of the Treatise on the Sublime: Snepe ex me 
require, Iuste Fabi, our, cum priora saecula tot eminentimm oratorum mgeniis 
gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum actas deserta et Jende eloquentine 
orbata vix nomen ipeuni orateria retineat; neque enim ita appellamus nisi 
autiques, lorute autem temporum diserti causidici et adyoeati ef patroni et 
quidvis poting quam ormtores voumntur Both inquirers—both the Roman 
aud the Greek—agree in the answer they would give to this question; they 
hold that the literary decline iz due to deep-seated moral causes, It is this 
elevation of view that raises Uheir works so far ghove the standpoint of the 

ominary liaudbooks of rhetoric, 

Among minor and more accidental points of resemblance may be 
reckoned the fact that both books have been preserved in & more or less 4 
fragmentary form, and that both alikelay for centuries in complete ohscurity 
without a hint, from ony quarter, of their existence. Possibly both wero 
iitended for private (perlypsa for secret) circulation rather than for publication 
in the ordinary way. -Arouwnil both, again, ay extensive controversy with 
reyard to authorship has arisen, bul with marked idiffereuces ju ita ciroum- 
statices and ita resulta, ‘The manuscript ascription of the Dialogs to Tacitus 
ia definite und onimpeachable, The book was, thorefore, naturally inelnded 
m_-the-editio princeps of Tamtua’ then known works, that, issued by’ Vendelin : 
de Spra at Venice in 1470. The grent attack upon its authentietty was | 
male by Jostus Lipsiva a ceutury later, an attack resting prmerpally (like 
those which have followed if) upon grounds of styhe But although scepticism 
began much earlier in the ease of the Divdojuw than m that of the De 
Sublimdtate, the Tocitean ascription hae fared better than the Longinian. 

For while a tew crities still anspend their judgment, the majorty (and among 

them its latest editors in America and England, Gudeman and Peterson) 

hold that the Dinlogue is an early work of Tacitus. With the De Sublimitate 

it is, as wo love seen, obherwise, The claims of Lenginns are upheld by few, 

And although the evidence is not absolutely conclusive, we must, I think, 

pertoree admit that the balance inclines strongly in fayour of the frst century 

and against the third, The eqmivocal testimony of the MSS.; the absence 

of direct references in ancient authors; the names included in the treatise or 
absent from it; ite affinities in atyle,in thought, and in general standpoint ; 
such considerations, wlio taken singly, cause licsitation, and when taken 
together raiee the wravest doubts as to the truth of the traditional view. 

- The alternative—the highly probable alternative—is to. regard the first 
century as the period of composition and an unknown author a¥ the writer, 
An ‘imknown author,’ because the various attempts at identification have 
failed to carry conviction; they still remain conjectures, nothing more As 
fur sa Tam aware, 00 other Longinns thin the Longinus of history has been 
put forward at any time «zs a posaible anthor of the treatise, But it is 
different with Dionyrus, the optional uame given in the manuscript inscrip- 
tion. This name hus led to a plentiful crop of guesses; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Aelins Dionysius of Halicarnassns, Dionysiva Atticus of Pergamus, 
Dionysius of Miletus, But the claims advanced on behalf of these writers 
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ure advanced cither without evidence or in the face of evidence, It is the 
same if the conjectures take a wider range. W. Chriat eggesta the name of 
Theon, who wrote a treatise srepl iruwrakews hoyous But) this 1s: avowedly 
pure guesswork  Vaucher's nilvocacy of Pluderch, on the other hand, i 
supported by much argument anl a considerable artay of facta, But the 
theory is surrounded by so many difficultics of ite own that ib i now 
practically abandoned? On the whole, it seems best frankly to confess our 
ignorance, and while recognising the probability of!  first-centary authorship 
to think of the author himself as avcrorn tanoTvs. We had best inscribe 
the work ANWNYMOY; thus following the reading of the Florence manw- 
script, This niy seem an inconclusive conclusion, but it is the only one at 
present within Our reach, 

But while it is good science to refuse to hazard any conjecture which our 
information does noi warrant, ib ie good science also to decline to follow geome 
critics in abandoning all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty problem. 
Let us rather recognise that we are confronted with one of those stimulating 
and fruitful uncertainties which classieal research so often presents to its 
votaries,—uncertainties which are stimulating because there is some possibility 
of removing them, and fruitful because im any case they leail to the more 
thorough investigation of the obscurer by-waye of history and Literature. 
Two directions from which light might possibly come in the present cate may 
here be mentioned, 

(1) Bast of all would be the discovery of a fresh MS, of the Je Sulitimitate, 
frew from the lacunae which at present disfigure the treatise. It is-well-known 
that the gaps amount to something like one-third of the whole work, tle 
approximate extent of the loss being ascertainahle from the leaves missing in 
P9036. Tn these lost parts there may lave been references which would 
help to fix mom nearly the date of the book. An ounce of definite fant of 
this kind inspires more confidence than a ton of loose speculation upon 
supposed variations of style. It is men like Amati and Roeper that have 
really advanced matters,- and this because they have keph their eyes open to 
hard facts within ond without the treatise, and have recognised that even the 
Tense trivial fact may become luminotis and instroctive where duly correlated 
with others. Very weleome, i in particular, would be the discovery of any auch 

ence between the treatise and some other writing as one between 
ite Pialogus de Ovatoribus and Pliny'’s Epistles which was first noticed by 
ALG, Lange. Inc. ix. of the Dialogus ocour the words: adie qicod poctis ... 
dn nemora et Incas, id est in aolifucdinem, sectloadum est (op. vid. c, xii, ad init). 
Lange pointed ont that Pliny (2. ix. 10), addressing Tacitus am! referring to 
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the parsuit of poetry, says poemafa 2... tu tufer memora ef lucas commodissime 
_perfict ula, This, though it aay uot be proof positive, is at the least a 
remarkable resémblanes, anil one cannot wonder that much is maile of it by 
the supporters of the view that Tacitus wrote the Diafogus. Our own 
problom furnishes, as we have seen, some similar correspondences, bat we 
could wish for something more precise and definite than we at present have, 
The missing portions of the treatise. shouid they be discovered, might possibly 
supply our want And in view of some plzasant recent surprises, who shall 
venture to gay thal auch a discovery is an impossibility 7 

(2) The sccsernel possible silelight j if the identification of the Terentianus 
fe whom the treatise is addressed.t This question deserves, perhupe, a fuller 
consideration than it has hitherto received, 

Let us first. collect the particulars az to Terentianus which are provided, 
directly cr indirectly, by the treatise itself At its commencement he is 
adilressed as Woerodmse Teperpiaid d/Arare, though there is here tm the best 
MS. « different reading, to which we muat return presently. The other forms 
of address ave been classified as follows in the interesting Swedish edition 
by Elise Janzon (Wpsaliae, 1804), where the references are to the pages of 
faln-Vablen's text: Tepesriave piArare (#4, 7; 66,7), ditvare Tepewtiaré 
(24, 20), Teperriavé oirre (3, 15 7, 17), ® vearia (27, 2: altered by the 
éditors to & Teperriape, against the best manuscript authority, and against 
the uauve of the anther, who elsewhere some endearing epithet, with 
the name Teperriand),  diror (9, 3 a € craps (41, 2), éraipe s il; 14, 12; 
16, 4), xpdrsare (59, 19), hidrare (2 14; 9, 224 25, 25: 89,29) Tt is clear 
from these expressions that 1 ologe: friendship existed between the two men. 
By the form of allocution & veapia, and by such expressions as Evexa Hs THT 
yonarojatielas in xliv. 1 (ep. the didactic tone of roo patcie napus and ores 
) rol rpumapisiow in ix. 10 and TS, a8 well as the words dveyrmxag ta év rH 
lintureda Tov pirov ode dryvodic in xiii), it may or may nol be implied that 
the two frienda stood, or had stood, to one another in the relation of master 
to pupil; probably it is. Certainly they had examined the work of Caccilins 
together (i, 1), while if we follow the reading of one MS, (dprorctuePow vill, 1) 
they had been even more closely associated im the study of Xenophon. Tt B, 
moreover, Implied inthe treative that Terentianus was a cultured Roman with * 
aomé oxperience of public life (xi. 4; i2,3,4). The author seems to wish 
it + be understood that his book consista of jottings only (WeroprnpaticacHas 
i. 2, ivroginjuatos xxxvi, +),and that it is designed specially, if not exclusively, 
for the delectation of Terentianus (ji. 2), 

The particulars thus collected are interesting, but they cannot be said to 














‘Ty continuation of « pamiliviiem alpeuly 
qmantionml, (t tm be noted thot the Fabine 
Testus ja whom the Dialogs ic mlilpeend waa 
protubly Pimy the Youngers frisud, Conan] 
Suifmetne in 102 4.5, ‘The: perera adilresesd js, 
therefore, in thy aue case aa wall a9 in the 
dther, o taitor iu the determination of te date. 


a ape al po ea 

the preci signification of arrests of rearler, 

Tanitas [or whoevar the author woe) opoaks of 

himself pa ‘invenis adimodum" sf the time. of 

the Dialogue, In the De Swhlinriiete, om the 

vthor hand, it-ie Terentianos thet ts suldmansed 
in the words & reads, 
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be precise. Tf we chose to designate the author as the AYCTOR AD 
reRENTrAsvM, that designation would not at present mean anything more 
than AveToR INcERTYS or AveTOR 1oNoTVs. Probably we need fresh 
ninteriat from within or from without the treatise before we can hope for an 
actual identification. But meanwhile we must make the moat of every 
fragment of evidence we possess, And from this polot of view it cannot be 
considered satisfactory that eo little attention should have been paid to the 
reading of P. 2086-at the heginuing of the treatise. P. gives PAwperniave, 
for which the editors, following Mannutius, have with. one nceant substituted 
Tepertiavé, i onder to’ bring the afidress into fine with those found eldewhere. 
in the treatise, Protably this change is night as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough to account for what, if unexplained, ninst seem a strange 
sberration in so excellent a manuscript as P! I should like to suggest, though 
tentatively and with all reserve, # possible explanation. Tk is that, in its 
original form, the adilress ran thus: Toovotue Ma i pe Teperriave didrare. 
Ato comparatively early stage of the manuseript transmission doubt may 
have urisen as to Madpe, it may haye been changed into Drape, and finally a 
‘eonflation® of ‘PX\ope and Teperriavé may have yielded PAwpevreave* 
Maipe might well be doubted on grounds of: (1) rarity, (2) onder; (3) 
supertiuity. 1 will take the points one by one. (1) Rarity. * Maurya, ss 2 
personal name or affix, is not common in Latim, and still les common in 
Creek, where its transliterated form may have been none the more pleasing 
because of its close resemblance to wapos, But the form itself is; of course, 
well attested both in manuscripts and in inscriptions such as this:— 


AM 
MIONV 
TWZH 
v4 
Maitpoy Myferpav. 
(Kaibel, Inspr, Gr, Sic, et It, 2412, 31.) 


(2) Order, The inversion in the onder of "Tepewrsave and Mavpe may bave 
caused difficulty to a copyist But this inversion ig not uncommon, in writers 
of the imporial period at any rate, Incidentally an mstance ('Iuste Fabs") 
has already been noted from the JNaloges, and ' Afro Domitio” may be 
added from c. xii. of the sme book. In Greek we find instances as early: na 
Dionys. Hallie, (e.g. Bappow Tepérrioy = Terentins Varro, Antigg. Hom. 14), 
The usage is rarer when the praenomen, as well as the nomen and cogudmen, 
jg used (the full array af the ‘tria nomina’ is itself rare); but Ido not think 


b The exact. sealing of fF. is @Awperrart. shred in the Cambridge University Tilvary, 
‘hurre be, aa f can tevilfy fret: porsriill iimpen- gives gAapisriard, with “repertiard in the 
tion of the MS., on donkt salient tha prewiace of | mary, 
tle dct ‘@A poneto potatnm. ut mtapostom,” © Phoperramed dé foul in othet MSS, 
aa the willters aay.—The Cofew Elieale, pre ae 
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it is unexampled in the Latin of this penod. Here, I take it, considerations 
af rhythm or eupliony (lo which our anthor pays great attention) would 
suggest the onder Powis Mauris T'erentienus, the same explanation 
probably holding good in the case of the Tucitean Afro Domitio alrenily 
quoted, (3) Superjluéty, A long-suffering scribe would be prove to think 
that one of these names might easily be spared, and ke may therefore have 
dropped the Matpe altogether as ome of the MSS. have doue, or preserved 
only a scanty vestige of it in PAwperreavre But I would ‘suggest, as the 
lawyers say, that our author of set purpose gave the uname in full at the 
‘commencement of his treatise, and there only; le wished to he apecially 
formal and honorific at the beginning, His first sentence, even as if stands, 
is of an astonishing amplitude, and be would probably have regarded an 
ailditional word as an-advantage rather than the contrary. Whatever the 
name may be which hea disappeared—whother it be Mavpe, or rape, or 
‘Praipnes, or DAwperrive, or DA, =(PAGBre or Prado vie}-—I feel confident 
that some name has been lost, and that this ia the key to the reading of the 
best MSS. For it must be remernbered that they show no variation wlien 
Tepevtiaré occurs, ag it does occur five several times, in other pussages of the 
treatige, | 
T will now goa step further, though still with the same diffidence, and 
suggest that the person actually addyessed) was ‘Terentianus Maurus, the 
writer on prosody. I must beyin by admitting frankly that we buve, as far 
as I know, no évidence to show that this writer's full designation was 
Postumius Terontianus Maurus. Consequently we can dy no more than point 
out (a) that lis name may,in the scanty notices wo have of him, have come 
own (6 ua in the abbreviited form in which) authors are constantly 
mentioned, ‘Terentiauus’ sitaply bemy the usual designation m lis own ease ; 
und (6) that the cambination does net seem an impossible one ii itself. 
Wihtianns gives an inscription of lute date (Jusertpiones Africae Latinas, 
0016) which not only unites the names Postumins Manrus, bit is followed. by 
i blank space, one large enough (we may odd) on om own accoimt) to 
jcoommodate auch a word as Torenfidnus, if wo might for a moment assnme 
that it had originally stool there. 
Tf we were in position (as we certainly al present are not) to estubliah 
this identification, the result would perhaps, after all, be interesting rather 
than important. We should hardly be nble to fix the uncertain Wate of tho 
De Sublimitaie by means of the uncertum date of Terentianu# Maurras, Rut 
though thy date of Terentinnus Maurus remains uncertain, yet the tendency 
of recent ¢ritival opinion has beew to assign » much earlier jlorwit to him [as 
to Petronius Arbiter, whom he quotes) than the third ceutury of our era, 
Tenffel (Gesch, ¢, Him. Litt? ii, 945) thinks thet he lived sbeut the close of 
the second. century; A. Werth (De Terentiani Sermone et Aetate,’ in 
Flock lwisen’s Jahrbiicher fir Classische Philologi¢, 1896) suggests that he wan 
horn in the reign of Hadrian (11T—188 a.p,.). It is not, however, impossible 
that he was writing ag an old mio in the reign of Hadrian or shortly after it, 
and that his youth fell well within the first century, [ desire definitely to 
H.S.—VOL. EVIL. | ® 
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revive this view, which (we shall see presently) is not altogether 


new one,! 


But if we wnive the question of the date, Termtianns’ 


genial elderly 


disquisitions (couched in various verse) Le Litteris Syllatis Metris might well. 
have come from a pupil of the author of the De Sublimitate, who, it will be 
tomewbered, is not averse from discussing the minutiae of style, and who 
inculeates the ase of iomel) phrase upon octasion. Terentianus seema, too, to 
hint that im his eartier days he also had essayed the grand, or dlavated styles 


Sic nostrum senium quoque, 
quia iam dicere (RANDIA 
ILE ingenini negat, 
nec spirant animas fibrns, 
aigistar studii viam. 

et callam tenwem terit, 
tmitiin ne male desi 
suesonnt ora. silontio, 

quid ait littera, quid dune, 
iunitae quid sibi-syllabae, 
dumos hiter et aspera 
suri powis sequimur vadis, 
froute exile negotinm 

oh dignum pueris putes; 
ud gressis labor arduus 

ned tractable pomdlus eat 
at mana tenditur neriua, 
ne contents ait ubvils, 
rimantemve reconits 
snbtiles fugiant notae, 
new digoretio tulsa. sit 
rerum tam gracili modo. 
instal collide enantio, 

nw sermo atubiguum senet, 
n¢ priscum nimis aut leva, 
vovutn né series hiet, 

nea compage fragoss. sib, 
vel sit quod mate luceat; 
dum certo gradimur peda, 
ips ne trepident poles, 


pur examinis pestua eal, 


CEC RURHaL disbcins, 





1 ft le doubtfnl whether sufficient attention 


Aiea been paid to the line, ‘dnldin & 


Uh 


scripant oyusculi maper' (yr, 1821) The polnew 
to bo remembered are (1) that Torentinutia was, 


ad appeate in his }refurs, an old man when be 
wrote the fine, and (2) tliat Septimine Sevens 
reckoned, ty ow high an authority ae W, B. 
Teullal, among the poets of Hudtian's titne. 
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pompae gloria vilis est. 


Praéfatio, 51-843 


The man who wrote these lines had surely a fine ideal of the dignity of 
the grummatinn’s life; and ina different way the epilogue (1282-1299) to 
lis second section, that J Syilwhis, ia even more moving and even more 
instinct with the spirit of the ‘Gramumrian'’s Funeral’ >— 


Forsitan hunt sliquis verbosum dicere libram 

non dubitet; farsan multo praestantior alter 
panca-reperta putet, oom plura inyenerit ipss; 

Jasea et Impatiens nitis haec obscura putabit : 

pro captu leetoria habent aua fata Iibelli. 

sed me iudici non paenitet; have bene vobie 

‘commisi, quibua ea! amor ef pradentia incta, 

et labor in etudiia semper celehratus inliseret ; 

vos sequar, 1 VEstro satis est Examine cantium. 

hmec ego cum: seripsi, bis quinis mensibus aeger 
pendebam ambiguum trutina sub tudice corpus, 
alternum tintans et nentro pondsre eidens: 

iam neque mors avide nigros pandebat hiatus, 

nec vitam forti retincbant.stamine Parcse. 

aia varios tam longa dics renqvande dolores - 

duxit-ad hoc tempus semper sine fine minanito. 

‘im. potai tamen, obrepens incepta peregi, 

quo vitae dubius vel sie vixiese viderer, Dee 
De Syil_, 1282-1299. 


One question may be asked and answered before we leave Tetentianus’ 
grammatical discussions in vereé, Did he know Greak, a the Terentianua of 
the De Sudlimitete most have done? ‘Che Answer is in the afirmative. He 
quotes the Greek technical termes propar to his enbject, and he ndduees Greek 
examples; and though he dees not ciasim an extensive knowledge of Greek 
literature, he nevertheless feele the debt due to Greece (artium parens et 
altrix Graces diligentia wat, 942), especially the diubt which the schoolboy 
‘owes (Greets pueroy wt docet insonans magister,’ 253)—Just one more 
question, the muswer tn which we ahall lirdly hepe to find in these gram- 
niatical treatises. Had Terentinnus Maurne any part in poblic life, such os 
ihe ‘Terentianns Maurus of the 2 Sublimita’e seems to be taking at the time 
when he ie addrecse() uw time which may of course be considerably later than 
the period of his instruction (if instruction he had) at the hands of the anthor? 
ft has sometimes been suggested, by those whe advocate an early date for 





1 Tt need hanily he pointed ont thot mnAtforia — r& SjaAdrepe, +h Gveppud, +8 wey, th wpdaa, 
sad greadia are the shwlims Latip equiralents ora’ 
of auch expressiana in the Treating ad 7A. Fon, 
Q 2 
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Terentianus Maurus, that he is to be identified with Terentianus, the governor 
of Syene in Egypt, mentioned by Martial in one of his Epigrame (L. lxxxvi. 6, 
#; tam. Jonge esb mihi quam Terentianus, | Qui mune Niliacam regit Syenen, 
Date, 6-56 am.: L. Friedlaender), With the view that Terentianns wrote 
his De Aitteris as an old man inthe reign of Hadrian, and with the view that 
he is no other than the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate such au identifica- 
tion would agree admirably, but 1am hound to confess that there seeme to be 
ho positive evidence in support of it and that it postulates an earlier date for 
Terentianus Maurus than would readily be conceded by Teuffel-Schwabe. 
But T feel free to point out that the suggestion lias been made, and made 
without uny thought of the Terentianus of the Jy Suilimitate, Perhaps it is 
just worth mention that Wilmanns, in the collection already named, hag the 
following mutilated inscription (8402) — 
E SVO FECIT 


Np argument can be based on an unintelligible fragment of unknown dite, 
one also which, it should in candour be added, was differently read by an 
earlier authority (Vincent in Reene Africaine, xxi. $15) But if the reading 
is correct (and the authority of the Corus Inscriptionwm.Latinarum is not 
lightly ta be at aside), we do at least find the names of a Mariatis and u 
Miurus brought into some sort of comexion. For the sake of completeness, 
Powill just add;as thy names Torentianus and Mauros are both somewhat 
uncommon, that the latteris found in « two-line epigram (Auth. Pal. xi. 204) 
attributed to Pallalas, which Dezina with the words "Pitopa Matpor (dap. 
Mowing Tereolicwus ooonrs in Dnere. Afr. Lot, 8412 and 8932 in both of 
which tnecriptions the man in question ia deseribed as ' pracses Mauretaniao 
Sitifensis’; the date tuay be given aa 31S-3104.p, The inscriptions, like 
the epigram, are late; but,as nlready:said, they:are added hers-simply for lie 
sake of completeness, | 

Whether or no the Terentiinus of (lia De Sullinitats has any direct 
connexion with any Terentianus Maurus and with Africa, we shall do well, I 
think, to recognise that the writer of the Treatise has many pointe of contact 
with Alyxandria, In some respecta the Nile (to which he refers with admira- 
tion) deems to be nearer to him than Romo itself, He sometimes writes ia 
if, when writing, be knew of thitge in the capital hy hearsay father than hiy 
actiml experience, He can speak in general terma of Roman vices, but he 
does- nob appour (a9 has boen alranily Benn) tO possess tle knowledge afl 
a resident with regard to definite, thouih perlisps trivial circumstances. 
such ns the confinement of the Pygmies, Byt the very themo of his book, as 
well ag its specific pointa of contact with Phils, with Josephus; with Caocilinis: 
will) the Hebrew seriptures, seums to assocate him, in spirit if notin residence, 
with Alexandria, the great meetmg-place of Jew and Greek, 

The hypothesis that the book was proiluced at‘a distance from Rome, or 
sent to a friend at 6 distance from Romy, might help to account for the fact 
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that it seems to have been eo little known in antiquity, I? that friend was 


alzo in an official position, there might seem double reason for secrecy with 
regan to'a work which might be held to embody seditiotis sentiments, 
book designed for private circulation would naturally not be ninitipliod to 
any extent, and this would explain the pmucity of independent copies of the 
bedbie 

Howerer, I. have, 1 heed not say, no intéition of pressing any ef these 
speculations, nor even that from which they startel—the jlentification of 
Terentianus with ‘Terentianus Mauros: If there were ay truth in. this 
‘suggestion, it would no doubt have been made before, Some, indeed, might 
go so far as to regan] the Tereutinnus of the teatige ns an entirely fictitious 
person, the affspring of the Literary convetstion which condinered such disows- 
sicus in the form of dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might 
be put forward, could hardly be successfully defended. For apart from the fact 
tat the general practice was to introdice real: personages into ancl letters 
and dialogues, there isa special reality and intimacy about the references to 
Tereitianua in the Des Sublinitete One of the chief impressions, 1m fit, 
which we form upon internal evidence with regard to our anonymous aothor i 
that, whatever else he may have been, ho was at least a warm-hearted friend 
and an enthusiastic teacher. Internal evidimes also aasares us that he was-a 
Greek, who had some acqnaintance with Latin and even with Hebrew 
litersture ; that he was conversant, to some'extent, with art as well as with 
literature ; that in his general view of things, as well us im his diction, he had 
been influenced greatly by Plato ; and that he had written on other subjects 
than his present one! | e 

This ia all we can state about the author with any approach to certainty, 
and no doubt it is ameagré record when we compare it with our recollections: 
of the historical Longinus of the third century, whose learning won him the 
curious desiguation of 'a living library and » walking nmsenm, atrd tude him 
famous as the prince of critics; who at Alexandtia had been the brilliant 
pupil of the Neoplatonists ; who at Athens gained celebrity as the teacher of 
young men ambitious of philosophical and literary culture; wlio at Pulmyra, 
asthe minister of Zenobia, inspired the defiant reply sent by the queen to the 
letter of the emperor Aurelian which demanded her submission ; who met hia 
death in the spirit ofa Lero, We lose much im losing the holy of romunce 
which such n name throws about & book, and tt is with a certaim sadness that 
we see Longinus giving place to Puwdolmyinus (ua if the writer Were Mr 
impostor) im the hands of every German graduand, The work haz come 
to be regarded: as @ foundling, and to snffer the fondling’s fate, Its present 

(The following paemges seem: fo cominin br) coe "Afpenlar ‘ad yaa Oikorss,” ©2724 

references te other writings of lis: vill, 1, “xxxix. Lic. @ Bia Ge Adyar cry wad cores, 
be ede vets wepl Heropieros (if thie te a refer. owtp fe te Bowie dvogpirtet dwoSebesdres ove 
emoe tow separate Work) Apurdwste, ot dyerd-  tdyperst,., sly, 12... rk diy, wapl be [fe 
aotar, Ex. 2, peypupd woe eal frist #d rues Tig eporyoundren (eecyduela qpager brew 
rar’ Ghar peyahodsoodrqs Griggme. xxii, 3, RaTH eo» 
aul 7) TAsrasay, > cal frépwdy tuowretelaata, 
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neglect in England may be dite to somo such hazy prejudice, aa well as to's 
not tmatural reaction aginst the excessive claims pt une time made on its 
behalf, in England and m “France, as an infallible court of appeal, 

In future the treatise must-stand wpon its own-merits; and it can wall 
afford to do so, for those merits are of no ordinary kind: After all, itis the 
most striking single piece uf literary eriticiam produced by any Greek writer 
subsequent to Aristotle. It claims oar reapevt aml. ailmiration by ite noble 
tone; by its apt precepts: by ity judicious attitude towards findamental 
questions such as those of the errors of genins, the etandard of taste, the 
rolation of art to nature and of literature to life; hy its value osu treasury of 
axtracts, and of happy appreciations destined to be confirmed by every fresh 
discovery of Hypercides or Bavelylides ; and lastly, by its historical interest 
as one of the earliest essays in comparative: criticiam, nar as an aesthetw 
trestise which has lind some degree of infivence upon almost every European 
literature. Surely sacha book deserves an English edition. 


W. Rays Rossits, 





Bibliographical Not? an Recmt Publications, 


TL append a tint of books and articles poblished<in. or after the fear 1876, all of which 
dual with the De Sabliniote ant i which liane sume bearing upon the question of 
the authorship, These productions moy lw conveniontly groupe, year by year, under twa 
headings: A. Separates publications, £8. Articles:in- Porisdicals. 


A.—SaPanhaTe Prouicarions. 


Aem, Winkler, De Longind gual ferter Dihello WEP] Y#Ors, Halts, 1870;—M_ Harp, 
Jed. lect, Aobend. in Tinie. Frid. Gatl,, Berolind, 1870 (repriute| in’ Huupt's Opierwle, il, 
423~-434)—il. A, Giles, Longines, en Eevay on (he Sublime : traneinted into English, Landon, 

1870.—Gigvanni Canna, Vella Sullimita: bes atiribultia Casa Longino, Firenze, 187}, 
—H. ron Roluien, Commentet, do dowerem J, Puesbeleyl, Bonne, 1873-1. Martens, Dy 
Libelle EPI YFOYE, Bunnae, |S77-—A. Reiffirrscheid, Fualices fart, Vrotitlte, Veat,, 1e7i- 
1B80—J. Vahlen, Jind. lect. in Unie. Frid. Guil, hadend., Borclini, 1880.—A. Tanaris 
Ete ru Tepi "Ydrowr Acyeaerow FAlow Kperimos Syne, Larhorsi 1ee0—M. Herts, Sri, 
lect, Vewtistar,,Veot, 188L—S. J. Moreno, Tratads deta Sublimidad trouducidy finfmenty 
ited Griego te Dicninie Casio Loniine z een suliee Aivtdrinas, eritheas y) hhegntécan, Y cm 

oubinds Covtsllomed comporedon con fox Gielegua citiden por Laupien, Sevilla, ary. 
— fl. Hersel, Qua In citandisscripforum ef pottarum fueie auctor litelll Deal Yyms wrwe at 
ration, Bertin, 1844.—afONYSIOY HH AOMMNOY TEP YrOYs: elidit ‘Otto Inhn o 
uncomrTit< tern elidit  specentxxvt Toannes Vahlim, Boonae—B, Coblonts De 
Lilelii MEPL Y#OYE Anotore, Abgontorall, 1884.—The Postive af Arntatl, higethor wath 
the Treative on (he Salling by Gomylava, Lomlim, 1859. (Ceesell’s Nuticnal Litravy, exlibal 
by Henry Morley) —H. L. Haveill, Lonyiawe on He Sudlime traunlated iufa Buyliah > ioith 
an Jotreduction ty dadre fang, London, tit: —Elios Janson, De Sublimitate Libelive 
te pote sermons traverse cilotittionitnegas inetrects, Upsalian, 1RL— WAatores 
Graset ex reoynitione Leonard? Spingel, Vol J, Pars FY, Fdidit C. Hammer. Lipaiae, 
1894. [Originally edited by Spenyel in 1853,|—G_ Miinel, Dlonpetys weler Loins, Later 
doe Evrhaboee > wcbersets? md wat brifiecien wad ice elitchcn Bemeriangon eurathen, 
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ARTEMTSIUM, 


Tr has fallan to my lot in the course of the las) few months to examine 
the text of Herodotus with « view to discoveriti, if posible, the extent to 
which the Greeks of the time of the Persian War were acqnainted with the 
principles of strategy. | 

What may be called the ‘incidental’ nature of the bistorian’s 
narrative demands, of course, that the greatest care shoul ba expended 
by any one who pretends to examine if, und the munifeatly unprofessional 
character of the militiry portion of it, together with the evident iInexperionce 
of the author in matters connected with war, would render the task a hopeless 
one, were not the mitnre of the theatre of events so marked in chameter as 
toeluciiate tanch thut would otherwise be obscure or incomprehensible, 

Among the war problems which Herodotus placea before us, that of 
Artemisium is by no means the least interesting, a fact of which the amount 
of critical literatures which has grown up about it, gives eloquent, and, 
perlaps, embarrassing proof. My only excuse for adding to ita volume, if not 
to its weight, is that this literature has a tendency, which has developed 
noticoably of late, to rewrite the whole history of events, on the plea that the 
tale told by Herodotus ts past understanding and will not hear examination. 
As Herodotus is practically our only authority, T cannit, I confess, regard as 
convincing sich reconstructions as ignore the evidence of fact which Herodotus 
gives, nor yet those which ore founded ona manifest omission to take into 
consideration the whule of the facts as recorded by him. Ido not for one 
moment imply that such omission iy in any caso intentional; it results, no 
doubt, from the method, or waat of method, employed by the historian. 

{n studying Artemisium we are faced by the same difficulty which we 
find in the case of Plataca, Herodotus has evidently been unable to obtain 
evidence as to the reasons which actuated those who were in responsible 
command ov either aidy, aave only where some large and generally recog 
nizable question waa involved, as, for instance, whether the great stand aguinst, 
the Persians should be made at the lethmus or north of it. | 

But again, ifn line may be taken from Platsea, it might, perhaps, 
predispose ua to accept, as being, in the main, true, the plain statements of 
fact which he makes with respect to Artemisium, | | 

Putting aside, however, any predisposition of the kind, it may be well to 
take thy narrative in detail and to examine the validity of the objections 
which have been made to yariows parts of it, | 

The strategical interdependence between the army at Thermopylae and 
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{he fleet at Artemisinm is, of course, the leading factor which must enter into 
any Criticism of the narrative of erther battle: | 

Thermopylae would have beey untenable agamet the combined land and. 
seg force of the Persians, had not thy Greek Heet been at the niovth of the 
Euripus, so 22 to 

(1) Defend the sea flank of the defending army of Leonidas ; 

(2) Prevent the landing of a Persian force in rear of the pass. 

The list fact seems to be recognized by all commentators, but many of 
those who have written on the stibject seem to be quite unaware that the 
depth of water élosé in shore at the narrowest part’ of the land passage was 
such as to admit of ships being brought sufficiently near in for them to be 
able to take a prominent part in the attack and defimee of tle position! This 
is, however, to be clearly seen from the history of nother fierce battle in this 
poss almost exactly two centuries liter. 

In: 279 #0, Brenuus and his Gauls, after invading Italy, Ulyria, Pannome 
and Thre, mareled on Synth Greeoe. At Thermopylae they found them- 
selves faced by 25,000 Greeks. Brennus crossed the Sperelieins with a foree 
of 200,000, and attacked the pass with the wtmost ferocity, but was anable to 
force it, This is, it need liardly be said, of the greatest importanve as showing 
the immense strength of the defensive line of Monnt Oeta ; but we ate further 
tol that in the attack the Athenian galleys, which were supporting the anny 
in the atrait; did considerably damage to the Gallio force by coming close in 
shore and atiacking them with missle weapons, 

What followed is not apposite to our immediate purpose, but is peculiarly 
ilustrative of the strategical ceography of Groeee, Banlked at Thermapylae, 
the Gauls made a diversion into. Aetolin, bat, defeated there, retumed and 
attacked Thermopylae again. ‘The very fact of their havmg to return to the 
acane of their former failure slows liow very restricted is the line of commu- 
nicutiim from the north at this point, Then lisppened what was practically a 
repetition of the events of two centuries before. The Gauls surprised the Pho- 
kians who were defending the path of Hydarnes, of the existenre of which they 
had been informed by the Heraklests, and the defemiing force at Thormopylae 
waa obilied te embark on the Athenian galleysand sail awny down the Euripus, 

Tlie maintenance of the line of Mount Osta ngainst attack from the 
north was, then, alsolitely dependent an the command of the Eurtpus, and 
not merely of the Ruripus, bot of the north en of it 

Some commentators sny that Herodotus had no appreciation of the 
interdependence of the two positions, That he had-no professional apprecia- 
tion of the fact ia; of course, true, and is exactly what might be expected 
from him; but Hust be liad « general appreciation of it his lungaage mm several 
accasions seems to prove.* | | 
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But there ts another general objection ralsed against Herilotos’ narrn- 
tive, which is held to impugn the relinbility of his account, and ty render it 
necessary to reconstract the whole history of events 

It is this -— | 

Tf, aa must he admitted, there was this absolute interdependence between 
Artemisium and Thermopylas, 

and if, 23 must aled be nidinitted, this interdependence was plainly reeog- 
nized by the Gireek commiinders, 

how is it that we. hear — 

(1) Of an.actual retreat to Chalkis; 1. 0f an phandonment of the north 
Eurtpus after the capture of the Greek outpost vessels off the Macedonian 
const (vil 182) 

(2) Of a contem plaleel retirement gow é¢ vy 'EXdba (viii 4), due to. 
the panic which the sight of the magnitude of the Persian fleet at Anhetae 

(8) Of a contemplated movement south to meet the 200 Persian vessels 
which had been sent round Euboen (vii. 9.) ? 

(4) Of a contemplated retirement éom & my “Eadvada (viil. 18.) after 
the third day’s bettle at Artemisium, in which the Greeks had been roughly 
handled ? 





This objection seems-hardly valid, when the general drift of the history 
of events which Herodotus hos given ns ie taken to consideration. | 

If any general fact is brought inte prominence Im his account of the war 
of 480—479, it is that the Peloponnesian Greeks were ever hankering after 
the Isthmus as the line of defence against tle luwe Persian force. Drawing 
largely from Athenian sources, he also brings the selfishness of this policy 
into apecial prominence. Selfish, tndeed, it must have seemed to the Groeks 
north of the Isthmus, who were probably more or less aware of the eminently 
defensible character of sich a line as that formed by Osta, though their 
acquaintance with the topography of the region north of the Boeotian plain 
seems to have been of an imperfect character! But is it so strange that the 
Peloponnesian Greeks should have preferred a defensive line at the Isthmus 
which they did know, aul in which they belinved, to. one of which they can 
have: had bit imperfect knowledge, especially after they had’ just hans 
involved in what they must have reganied as a finseo—that expedition. to 
Thessaly? Was it, after all, in view of their then knowledge, so selfish a 
policy to fix the defence in a war in which, opposed by the enormous magni 
tude of the Persinn power, they must have faced the situation with the 
conrage of despair,-at o line in which they bul some aori of confidence, 
rather than at one where the chinces of sivcess Were jin peasible of calculation | 
eel Oe Ce 
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That selfish consideration of their own special interests contributed to. the 
formation of their views on the strategical question is doubtless the case, but, 
at the same time, they had what must have seemed to them some very sound 
arguments in support of these views, With this policy, that of the northern 
Greeks, chainpioned especially by the Athenians, was, of conrae, in conflict; 
and though this latter policy in the end prevailed, yet Herodotus clearly 
shows that: there were times throughout the whale period of the war when 


tlie contest between the two was doubtinl, times, too, when it seemed as if 


the Peloponnesian policy must win the day. That they were all but in equi- 
librium at the time of Artemisium is evident. Tho northern policy: had so 
far prevailed ax to induce the Licedsaemonians to make a show, at any rate, for 
the defence of the northern Greeks, who, if they thought themselves aban- 
doned, were only too likely to refuse to jom in the defence of the Isthmus, to 
remain at home, and be forced toe medize;1 whereas, if they had some practi- 
cal demonstration of the apparent impracticability of the defence north of 
the Isthmus, ani of the apparent willingness of Sparta to make some sacrifice 
on their behalf, they might be indtrced to 2id in the defence of the Isthmus. 
Is it possible to look on the defence of Thermopylae as having been in any 
way a serious effort on the of the Peloponnesian Greeks? We shall 
never know with certainty the inner history of the policy which sent the 
force under Leonidas to Thermopylae, the instructions given to him and to 
Eurybiades; but, though the ways of the Spartan Ephorate were dark in 
more senség than one, and though the possession by them of a conscience im 
the modern acceptation of the term might be incapable of historical proof, it 
seems hardly likely that they deliberately and knowingly sent Leonidas and 
his band to meet their fate as a sacrifice ta a policy of compromise, though 
this extreme view has been held by some who have somght to explain the 
half-heartedness or heartlessness of the policy which led to Thermopylae, 
[ynorant of the existence of the path of Hydarnes* it may well have seemed 
to them that in any case Leonidas and hia force in combination with the fleet 
might, at worst, execute a ele withdrawal. But, be this 5 it may, it iq im- 
possible to look apon Thermopylae as having been, or having ever been 
intended to be, a serious effort on the part of the Peloponnesian Greeks. It 
was necessary Lo propitiate the northern Greeks* Athens, without the co- 
opération of whose fleet even the Isthmus-would be indefensible, had to be 
humoured : and, further, a fw days’ stan mode ot Thermopylae might, we 
ean easily suppose, be of great value towards the completion of arrangemen 
at the Isthmus. | 

However sceret the policy of the Ephors may have been, the insincerity 
of the Peloponnesian effort at Thermopylae and Artemisiam mmnst have very 
sion become apparent to these who took part: in it, and it would not be 
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unnatural that those mee in such an effort should anatch at every excuse 
for withdrawal from it, We-even get a hint in the Herodotean marrativo 
which is not without its instructive aide when the vais of ths ease is cou 
aidered, It is with the Korinthian adtmiral that Themistocles has appare! 
ost difficulty when the question of retreat. from Avaisidincs is discussed 5 
and, at the end, when the tetreat actually takes place, it is the Korinthian 
who leads the way, Eurybiades had to play a part, Hoe conld countenance a 
proposition to retreat, but, as representing the sham policy of the Ephorate, 
he could lurdly propose it.’ 

Herollotas’ narntive of this part of the war is noticeable from its being 
in the form of diary of events, or, rather, of a two-fold diary of events ab 
‘Thermopy line and Artemisium respectively, Moreover we find tro points 
of contac between the two dinties, viz, at ther etn (the 
doparture from Therma) and ot their end (the disaster at Tharmopylue) 
with the singular reailt that there is a discrepaney of two days between 
the two, ie the Artemisium diary cavers a periad two days less than that of 
Thermopylae, This inconsistaney is held to diseredit the narrative. But the 
imeonsiatency ents hoth ways A man whi consciously invents a tale, and can 
do 60 at leisure, ie not likely to lot manifest inconsistency be found therein. 

The explanation lies possibly in. the fact that we have in the parallel 
narrative of Artemisium and Thermopylae two stories of different origin, the 
former in the main Athenian, the latter ib the main Laconian. 

— Busolt in his Give History (vol, it, p. 681, note 3) has drawn up from 
Herodstus 4 parallel journal of events, which reads as follows — 

















1, \ Peston army leaves Therma, 


i a Storm bogie iu mernloy 

a Anoy reaches Muliy Stare continues. 

igre = ‘Storm continnes, 

Py Br aoe Storm cesses. Fleat inoved te Aphatee Dispatch of 
200 veessis ronad Ethos, Firat aun-fight. 

2 — he ne Sescnd seight ft the arrival of Afty.thres Athenian 

i. 

1S. Fiest attack on Thernopylan Thin! sea-figlit News of disaiter st Thermopylae in 

the evening, = 


‘UG, Secon attack on ae 
20, Disuster at Thursuopylae 


' An ingenious nxptanstlon has leon put for- ; 


ward for what be thenght by eome to he the 
tuexplicuhte withdrawal te Chalkis (yi, 163), 
Is is eopgeted thot thie roters really to tho 
sumiling of ifty-thre Athenins wre te gromcred 
the south part of the «tmit, and thal thos 
Teale moral to Artomiminm after thw ereck 
of the 200 in the Hollows ef Euboes 
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#! the Herdotean version af the story that we 
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The discrepancy is evident. | 

Since, however, Herodotus ia proctically our only authority for the 
history, he alone can furnish us-with the means of correcting himself; and it 
is only by a close examination of his account that we can hope to arrive ak 
acime sort of conelosion as to where the error lies, 


On the twelfth day after Xerxes’ departure from Thorma the feet started 


from thint, place. 

Ten fast enilers preceding the Persian fleet fell in with three Greek 
scouting vessels and took two of them (vii 17180), Now these throe 
vessels must have been far north, north even of the Thessalian coast, for wo 
are told that the one whose crew escaped was nm ashore finally at the mouth 
if the Peneiua river (vii, 183), 

The Greek fleet was apparently at Artemisium on this day (vii. 152). 

Ve are then told (vii, 182) that the Greek fleet got news of the disuster by 
za siguala from Skiathos, 

The mouth of the Peneius river is Just 70 miles north of Skiathos, 
iherefure the disaster could not possibly have been visible from that island, 
aril, a8 far as we can juilye, the first news of what had happened mist buye 
been conveyed to the watchers on Skiathos by the sppesrance of the ten 
Persian yeasela with the Greek ships m tlicir company. It ig alinost cermam 
then that the news cannot have reached the Greek fleet until the evening of 
the day on. which the disaster occurred, and the use of fire signals. may, 
perhaps, be taken to confirm this. 

On receipt of this news the Greek fleet retreated to Chalkis (vil. 182), 

There it nothing in Herodotus which indicates the time at which the 
retreat to Chalkis wus made, but Herodotus evidently understood that it 
began after the news af the capture of the three vessels reached the Greeks. 


As this can hardly have reached them wutil the evening, and as, if Herodotus’ 
statement of the cause for this-retreat be takon as true: the decision to move- 


carmmot have been come bo without discussion, and, probably, considerable 
apposition on the pert of Thomistoclys and the Athenian contingent, it is 
improbable that the retreat wae made immediately ec. during the night, It 
is more probable that it began mext morning. 

1 would sugyest that the retreat (lid take-place next morning, apart from 
any consieration of the cause alleged by Herodotus. 


IT would further suggest that it ia very possible that the aterm was the: 
real cause, It broke on the next morning. Tt was » gule from the BNE. 


blowing straight into the northern bend of the Ruripus, and, if it caught the 
fleet moored off the const, (ag it very likely would he, since the signals from 
Skiathos made it clear that the arrival of the Persian fleet might be niomen- 
tarily expected) the only course for the Greek ficet: would be: to.run before the 
wind into the inner part-of the strait. Onee round tlie bend at: the N/W, of 
Euboea the fleet would be in calm water os far as Chulkrs, for tle mountains 
of the island edge that coast of tlie Euripua very closely and full into the ses 
ina long line of lofty and pirecipitens ¢liffs: once in thé narrows at Clinlkis 
it would be.as good as in harbour. 
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Tt may seem, at first sight, strange that Herodotus does not mention this 
cause, if it existed, On the peneral question it is only stating 4 commonplace 
to Bay that statements of facet and statements of cate in Herodotus’ history 
cannot be placed on the same lovel of credibility, and thut w distortion of the 
latter oftert becomes apparent when the moral of the tale is im-question, The 
suspicion is not! perhapa unlair that in this case Herodotus las shirked the 
statement of the tru) cause,‘siice it would have sadly detracted from the 
moral of this part of his tale, the divine intervention of heaven (ii the form. 
of the winils) in favour of Greece in her great strugyle, had he related how 
the Greek fleet was driven from its chosen position by a sterm, -Moreover the 
reason he does give would serve admirably to haichten the effect of the 
picture he draws of the magnitudd of the dread which the expedition of 
Xerxes and the Persian power ingpred in Greece! 

Tt is noticeable that not only does this retreat never go beyond Chalkis, 
but there is nothing suggested of any intention to retreat beyond that point. 
We have not, as we have elsewhere, a contemplated withdrawal Eaes ey THe 
‘EAAdSa. And yet withdrawal to Chalkis meant the sacrifice of the position 
at Thermopylae, The fleetat Chalkis might be almost aswell at the Isthmue 
for all it was worth to the land army, And yet we bear of no withdrawal or 
contemplated withdrawal from Thermopylae, though the Mleet must have been 
weather bound at Chalkis for two days wt less) after its arrival there, If 
there was any intention to remain at Chalkis, sively it} must have been plain 
to the most limited intelligente in the army at Thermopylae think the Persian 
Heet would be able to land men in tear of thetr pass, and the army be. caught 
in the veriest trap that ever an army ran into, And yet Leonidas did not 
move, He must liave known that the Greek fleet was prepared to sail back 
bo its position at the north end of the strait, the moment the weather 
permitted of its so doing. 

And now for the movements of the tain Persian fleet on thisday ‘The 
details are interesting, because they afford ua a very fair estimate of the. 
sailing capacity of what were probably the best ships of those times. 

The fleet performed the distance between Therma and the Sepiad 
strand, which ie about-120 miles, in one day, -At the time of year, the middle 
of summer (vii, 12) i would. be daylight shortly after 42.2. and dark about 
7.15 pai. OF dawn and twilight there ia but little in this latitude*  Thas 
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would give fifteen hour of dayliglt. We can hanlly suppose that an 
expedition of this magnitude could possibly start in the dark. Again it must 
have put in.at the Sepiad strand at an howr which wonld allow of sufficient, 
daylight for what must have been the long operation of mooring and drawing 
upon ghore, At-a liberal comptitation the amount of available sailing time: 
cannot have bean mure than twelve hours, The paeo was therefore somewhere 
about ten miles an hour, and though tlis seems great, yet we Enow that im 
later times a pace some H0 per cent. greater could: be mamtained by a quin- 
quereme in a voyage from Carthage to Ostia, 

If this was the pace of the fleet; it is exceedingly probable that there 
were vessels in it which conlil «aul twelve miles an hour. 

The ten scouting vessels accomplished even a longer: yoyaze, apparently 
un this day, but, being s small nomber, they would not be hampereil by the 
circumstances affecting the departure or arrival of a lmge armada. It is, 
however, recorded ‘that:several of them came to grief on the rock Méppyy& in 
the channel between Skiathos and the Magnesian mainiud. 

On the thirteenth day the storm overtook the Persian fleet on the Sepiad, 
strand], and on the morning of this day probally the Greek fleet retired to 
Chalkis—by reason of the storm in all likelihood, if any calculation from the: 
narrative may be made. 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth daye the storm continued, and the Greek 
fleet remained at Chalkis. 

On the former of these two days the watchers on the Euboesn heights 

orted to the Greek fleet at Chalkis the immense losses which the Persians 
Lisl experienced i in the storm (vii. 192). 

It is when we come to the journal of the sixteenth day that we arrive at 
what is the crucial part of the story. 

The storm had cessed, _ . | 

On the mornmyg of this day the Greek fieet must have moved back to: 
the station at Artermsium. 

The Persian fleet also moved from the Sepiad strand to Aphetae, 

We do not-know with exactnéss the position of Aplictae. The movement 
lo it is described by Herodotus as having been :—és ror xdAmov ror én) 
aryactay Péporra: ancl, again, éati de Kepes év Te xokww TovT@ THs 
Mayrnoins, éxi Tovrea Ge Ta yapmw olvoua yeyore “Adéras (vil. 199), It was 
therefore within the gulf, on the Magnesian side, probably at the extreme end 
of that long narrow peniusula which shuts in the Pagassean Gulf on the 
south, 

Artemisium is placed in our classical atlases at the NK, point of Enboea. 
Hut the position of the Greek Heet cannot have been less than ten miles from 
this point, for it must certainly have bean west of the entrance to the gulf. 
One af two at must be the case —either Herodotay deseribes the position 
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of the Greek fleet very loosely, as seems to be the case, or the promontory 
near Oreos, in the middle of the north coast of Euboes, is Artemisium? The 
Persian fleet is recorded to have arrived al Aphotae early in the afternoon 
(vit 6}. 

The mamber and nature of the events which are crowded into the 
remainder of the day render it extremely probable that we must look here 
for part, at feast, of the chronological error which Herodotus hag made. Tt 
would seem us if he had attributed to one day the events of at least two. A 
very cursory considerntion of the warrative might convince the reader that 
something of the kind had happened. 

The Persian fleet, then, arrived at Aphetae early in the afternoon: 
Fifteen of their vossela, however, forara TOAN GH éFavaybeioas, fell inte the 
hands of the Greek fleet under tho impression that it was theilrown, Unfor- 
tunately this does not give us any clue as to the time of the arrival of the 
Greek fleet at Artemisium. One thing, however, ie plain, The main of 
the Persian eet must liaye already doubled the eape into the gulf before 
these fifteen vot round the Sepiad promontory. It must lave been well onm 
the afternoon before the capture tock place. 

Tlint these events. took place on the sixteenth day, there is plain evidence 
in the text, but it seems impossible to believe that what followed must: all be 
attrikitedl to the same day. On the mere question af lapse. of time it is 
im possible, | 

In viii, 4: 3, Herodotus tella us that the Greeks on sceing the magnitude 
of the Persian force at Aphetae doncpor ¢BouNetorre form é¢ mp "EAAaéba. 
We then huve the te of the bribery of Themistocles by the Euboeans, a 
tale which may be truc, ar may he mérely an invention of his enemice at 
Athens which gained currency in \ater times. Ax to the contermplated retreat 
anil the probsbility of the truth of the assertion that it was discussed, we 
have already spoken. But if wo come to'cousider the time which must have 
been «pent on the discussion, and the difficulty which, from Herodotus’ own 
siutement, Theristocles must have had in reversing the decision to retire, we 
are practically bound to conelwhe that the matter could not all liave been 
settled on what remained of that srxteenth day, There is, in fact, enough 
material. {o account for the-expentiture of a whole day, and, in. any cose, 
whenever the debate began, the determination to remain at Artemisium 
cannot bave bean arrived at-until the seventeenth day was well advanced. 

The next incident which Herodotus attributes to this day is even less 
likely 1o linve occurreil upon i The Persians, le says (vill. 7), i order to 
let not one of the Greek fleet carape, dispatched a saiaulron (the number of 
which he states ns 200) to circumnavigate Enboea In the first place, before 
we enter upon the details given of the movement, it seems highly improbable 
that this squadron could have been. dispatched from Aphetae on that day. 
The fleet must have been terribly ilisorganiaed by the storm ‘and tha disakter 


—— 
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which resulted from it, and, as it left the Sepiad strand ou the very morning 
after the storm had ceased, there was no time for reorganisation before the 
arrival at Aphetac. The time of the departure of the 200 is Reed tor us 
within certain limits, Th evidently took place in daylight, otherwise there 
would ave been no reason for the deception practised with regard to the 
course taken round Skiathos [¢ is alas quite plain from what Herodotus 
telly ue that it took place before the first engagement! But this does not, 
anfortunately, give us any means of judging the day on which the equadrom 
started. Stillconsideration of the ciroumstancea renders it almost certain 
that the start could not have been made before the morning of the seven- 

beantihialmy. | | : 

But there is another constileration in reference to this important pomt 
int the narrative. 

The division of the Persian fleet was a step of such maguibude that it 
canwot have been taken without Xerxes’ direst onlers, A reference to the 
journal of Thermopylae shows that on the. sixteenth and seventeenth days, 
Rerxes was before the pass, but had not as yet attacked, Communication 
with the fleet before it arrived at Aphetae would have been difficalt.. Tt hn 
been suggested that the squadron of 200 was despatched from the Sepiad 
atrand, not from Aphetse, as Horodotus states: that they were despatched on 
the very morning the fleet arrived (here, and were wrecked in the storm which 
are next Morning. 

There ia one objection which seems fatal to this hypothesis, ond several 
others which militate strongly against it. ‘This squaitrou was wrecked in the 
' Hollows of Euboea.’ The ancient anthoritics' tell us that these tallows 
were the chief hays on the S.W- coast of the island, But the wind which caused 
the avec on tha Sepiad strand is tleacribed by Herodotus as having been 
dep Auwr7s, colled by the dwellers on the Magnesian coast the * Hellespontian* 
winl, As nearly as we can ealonlate, it roust have been a gale from the 
ENE, « wind which would blow off shore, not onshore, on the SW, coast of 
Kuboen. But when we turn to Herodotus we find a curiotis and, apparently, 
undesigned confirmation of his statement that the storm which destroyed the 
200 ships was the same ag that which broke on the Greek and Persian fleets 
ut Artemisium and Aphetae respectively, after the first day's engagement. 
He does not in this instance mention the direction of the wind ; probably he did 
not know it; but he tells us (with 12) of de weepei xal rat rauijyen €Fedeporro 
és tay “Addras. The wind must have blown into tle eutrance of the 
Pagusiean Gulf, and, moreover, towards the Magnesian coast of 1, Tt must 
in other words, have been w S. or S.S.W. wind, the very wind which woulil 
blow vessels in the S, Euripua on to the Hollows of Euboea. Authorities seem 
to be, whether nightly or wrongly, in agreement as to the fhet that Herodotus 
liad uo personal acquaintance with the region in which the events took place, 
This can only emphasize the wndesigned confirmatory evidence which the 
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historian gives of the truth of his statement respecting the identity of the 
storms, 


Some commentators make a difficulty as to the circuitous route whielt, 
so Herodotus tells us, this squadron took round Skinthos from Aphetae. 1 
confess T cannot see thy difficulty. The circuitons route was, it seems to me, 
evidently taken to deceive the Greek fleet at Artemisium, and was, moreover, 
admirably desigued for ao doing; in fact the Greeks do not seem to have 
suspected its intention until Skyllias informed them of its object. Nor is 
this surprising, ‘The squadron, as.it doubled Cape Sepias, muat have had all 
the uppearnnce of sailing north, and might well give the impression that it 
had gone back to Therma or elsewhere for commissariat purposes, Moreover, 
a glance at the map will show that Skiathos shuts in the view at the emd of 
the strait, and n sqtiadron sailing round it, would be out of sight of the Heet 
at Artemisium, | 

ff Herodotus had not seen thie region, and if the story of the despatch 
of the squadron from Aphetae is uot true, it is a very remarkable fact that 
the invention should be so topographically correct. 

We next come to the tale of Skyllias 

Ajter the departure of the squadron (vil 7 ad jfin,), the Persians 
reviewed their Hieet at Aphotac. It ia needless to say that this cannot have 
been (lone in'a few minutes: it must have been an affair of some hours ut 
least, and must, if carried out on that seventeenth day, hove occupied a large 
part of what remained of it after the despatch of the syuadron, 

While this review waa wong on (viii. 8 ad (nit.), Skyllias deserted ta the 
fleet at Arternisium, Herodotus thinks, 23 is indeed probable, that he went 
ima boat. We have oo details of the adventure which might explain how he 
managed to. get awny in broad daylight without being pursued and brought 
back, for he must have hadsome ten miles to go. The hour of his arrival is, 
liowever, pretty well marked sa the afternoon of a certain day (viii. 9), the 
aéveritecnth according to our caleulation. The news he brouglit of the 
despatch of the vessels round Euboea was emmently calculated to create 
cousternation iu the Greek fleet. Tho dilomma was, indeed, 4 serious one. 
The detached squadron had got at least several hours’ start. Unless they 
sailed away promptly to oppose it, it might get through the marrowa at 
Chalkis and land a force in rear of Thermopylae, But again, if they did 
this, the main feet at Aphetae might sail into the Eoripus from the north, 
and land:a force hehind the pass. “Chere was the further possibility of their 
being caught in atrap between the two fleets unless they managed to defest 
the 200 before the mam feet came op. It was absolutely necessary then to 
get good start from Artemisium before the main fleet al Aplietae became 
uware of their departure, After lung discussion they deeided to remain 
where they wore till after midnight, and then start for the inner strait, In 
the mearitime they took the offensive ‘avainat-the fleet ate in the afternoon 
(vil. 9), 80 Herodotns telle ns, 

He also gives a motive for their so doing, viz 'they wished to make tral 
of their mode of fighting, ete. —here os elsewhere in Herodotus just the sart of 
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motive which would suggest itself to some one unsequainted with the designs 
of those in command, The design of the latter was, nu doubt, one which is 
‘common in the history of war at all times, viz, to cover a retreat by a previous 
attack, am! to remler the Persians less likely to suspect the movement which 
wis about to be madé to the inher strut 

We now come to a somewhat delicate calenlation, but one which can be 
tande with considerable probability from the data at our disposal. As far-as 
the Persian fleet is concerned, the following ovents (all correction of Herod- 
otus: chronology apart) lad taken place ou one and the self-same day — 

(1) The departure of the 200 yeasels, 
(2) The review of the fleet, 
(3) In the late afternoon, an attack by the Greeks 

It may be taken then ay fairly certain that the first of these took place 
in the early marning, any time after duylight, 

These 20() vessels were apparently picked vessels (viii 7, ad-init.j, We 
may be safe, then, in assuming that their sailing quulites were at least equal 
to, probably greater than, those of the fleet generally, ¢¢, aa we lave asen, 
some ten miles an hour, It woulil require then some fifteen ours for them 
to accomplish the 150 miles from Aphetae round Skiathos to the eouth point 
uf Euboca, which they must have reached about $ or 9 o'clock that night, 
From what is necessarily implied by Herodotus’ account they must have been 
round this point before the storm. broke upon them, otherwise they could not 
fave weathered tho headland, As they would then be-withm 70 miles ‘of 
Chalkis, it ie plain that the Greek fleet, starting after midnight, would nob 
lave been mm time to stop them at the mmrows, though it would have been in 
time to prevent their landing « force behind Thermopylae. 

At the same time the Greek fleet had no wlteruntive but to remain where 
they were, until they could withdraw without attracting the attention of the 
Persian fldet at Aphetne. | 

As a fact, had the Persian squadron ever arrived at Chalkis, it must have 
found there these fifty-three Athenian vessela which reached the fleet at 
Artemisium next day, to which fact the appurent immunity from disnster 
which the: fifty-three enjoyed doring the storm points, The Greeks at 
Artemisium seem to have bal no actual information of these fifty-three 
vessels being ou their way,! | 





* A recent ctitiele) of Herodotus’ story com- ened fina of vommnnicationa to a purely 
menta on the absence of ‘motive’ in Hemdotus’ - Athenian mquedron! for there waa it muat be 


account of the arrival of the fty-three fo temembered, scoording-to this theory, no Per- 
vessela. It piiguente that tho gutraut to Challis ginny Hoel ae yet at Aplietae ty fitter retrest 
im the eariy part of the narrative ig tobe-ex- front Artemisium daugeroma. 


plaina! 2* heaving been. in reality the deeputah ‘Tu tho nlsence of ‘motive’ given, the most 
of theay (fty-thres from Artetmisinm to thet probable whith can be enegested ie hat the 
piace with a view to defending the south Athenluna, ut this time novices in tha fitting 
antmnce of the strait. aut of large fleeta, had not been able to make 

Toon it seam probable that the Peloponnasian tore than 147 of Uheiy-weeels pouly for see in 
contingent wonkd have canesnted to Temain af ‘time for the despatch to Artemisinm, anil sent 
Artemising wolaregch circumatances, and to on the nomaining. fifty-three when thoy were 
putrual the reopening af the seriously threal- realy, ' 
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The events of the remainder of what we suggest 23 having been the 


seventeenth day are — 

(1) The attack of the Greek fleet on the Persinumy at Aphotac 
(wit. 10). 

(2) The storm that night (vit. 12). 

(3) The wreel of the 200 im tliat storm (vin, 1). 

The next day, 24, the eighteenth of our calculation ; both siiles remimined 
inactive chiriny the earlier half of the day (yiil, 14), 

At on mespecified hour, certainly earlier than the Inte afternjon’ the 
fifty-three Attic vessels reinforced the fleet at Artemisinm. 


Herodotus then BAYS: —abra: re 6) aheas evréppucar arixcgerat. 


cal Gua ayyediy @AOodea. etc. of the destruction of the 20) at thie 

The arrival of this news coincided more or less with the arnval of the 
fifty-three, ar may even have beey brouglit by them, 

The fiftythree must’ have «pent the night at Chalkis The atorm 
apparently did not come before dnylight, otherwise we should hate 
expected that the Hest at Artemiznom would lave started, to nice the oi), 

After daybreak auch a movement in view of the Persians at Aphetae 
waa not to be thought of 

Now wa do aot know 

(1) the hour of the wreck ot the Hollows, 

hat, since the Hollows are just rowod the south cape of Eyboen, 

and the 200 must have rounded that cape before the storm broke, 

it mst have taken place early in the storm, 

tw, early in the might. 

(2) the hour of the departure of the fifty-three from Chalkis. 

Probably they did wot:start wt daybreak, because they would m all likeli- 
hool wait till the storm had quite blown itsell out. 

They hail 70 miles to gu to Artomisnim, pt leash seven ours’ voyage, 
possibly more, aince the Greek yesela were not as gooil mailers ax the 
Persian. 

They certainly aonved there before the late afterndan, a9 the probability, 
if there be any, is that they started about 6 a.m. 

If the wreck, ne indeed must have been the case, took place early the 
night before, this would give erht or nine hours for the pews to reach 
Chalkis. We away be certain that the course of the Heet had nttracted the 
notice of the inhubitanta of South Evubota, who uiust, too, have seen the 
Attic ayumiron pase up (he strait earlier in the day, There is no impossibility 
that the tidinge Wf the wreek were actuully carrie) to Chalkis before the 
Attic =yuadrow sailed thence, an were carried to the fleet at Artemisium by 
the latter, 

The last event of this day was the attack by the now mited Greek fleet 
on the Citician contingent of the Persians (vit. 14), 
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viii, £5 ie Glled with important information, Ti is 4 journal of the 
nineteenth day. The first significant words ary ro dard RépFear beipalnowres, 
It will however be well to have these aside until we come to a comparison 
with the journal of Thermopylae. = 

The Persians now forthe first time took the offensive: The battic which 
ensued seems, from what Hoerodotua tella ws, o lave been gomowhat of 
a Pyrthic victory for the Greeks, In consequence ‘Sppemdv bj ¢Bovrevow 
tow do tH EXAdda’ (vil, 18, ad fin,), And now the Peloponnesian pelicy 
prevailed, It needed indoed but a slight weight in the balance of the then 
state of feeling to make it do so, and: we may gather from Herodotus that 
Themistocles, whatever le may have thought of its wisdom, gave up for the 
time being all idea of opposing it, This anxiety sooms to have beew solely to 
yet the Greek fleet away before the Persians could become aware of its inving: 
moved ami the tale in viii, 19, in doubtless rightly interpreted to mean 
that he advised the lighting of fires on land im onder to give the Persians ty 
impression that the fleet was still at its station, The guise in which 
Herodotus presents the story ia probably due to his well-known tendency to 
convey « moral, in this case the danger of disobeying an oracle. Tt will te 
noticed that the action of the Greeks on this occasion singularly accords with 
that of the day but one before, when they had not ventured, even under the 
most pressing danger from the squadron of 200, to leave thetr post under 
circumstances which would remier their withdrawal immediately obvious to 
the Persians at Aphotae. | 

. These measures must have been taken late in the afternoon of the 
ninetecuth day, for the fight took place at midday (vit 15). 

The arrival of ‘the news of the disaster at Thermopylae (viti, 21) set the 
seal to the decision to retire and the retirement took place duniog the night, 

It would eeem, then, that, with the exception of the palpable crowding of 
the events of at least two days inte one, the tale which Herodotua gives us of 
Artemisinm is hardly deserving of that suspicion which some courmentators 
have cast upon it. 

[i really contains two difficulties. | 

(1) The one to which T have just referred, viz, the manifest crowding of 
the eventa of two days into one, a mistake of the existence of which 
Herodotus himself gives us plain evidence, 

(2) The mistake which still remains, though now reduced one day, i 
the lack of chronological concent betwee the journals of Thermopylas and 

I see no possibility of arriving at any evidence worth calling such us to 
the cause of the Intter mistake Herodotus gives us none, either direotly or 
inciduntally, and it ig w pure conjecture ov my part to eay that | believe the 
iniscaleylation or mistuke 40 have been made with respect to the number of 
days which interveued between the departure of Lhe prmy and that of the 
flee} from Therma, It would, at any cate, not be unnatural for a man, 
speaking from recollection, to make a mistake of one day in « period of such 
a length. 
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Some would reconcile the chronology by subtracting two days from thn 
time which Xerxes spent inactive before Thermopylae, on tlie plea that the 
delay is unaccountable, 

But is it, after all, so strange that the experienced gencrals of Merwe 
should have hesitated about advising a direct attack on a position of such 
strength ? 

Of its strength we have ample evidence quite apart from Herodotus. 

There is the case already montionsd of Broums and his Gauls 
in BAL 279, 

There is also whint seats to me the most instructive ease of the mothods 
employed by Philip of Macedon with a view to getting. possess For 
lis Greek policy the possession of Thermopylae was of capital importance, and 
yet, though possossed of what was far and away the best army of his time, he 
dare not attack it directly aod submitted to long postponement of his designs 
im order to avoid the hazard of so daing. 

The sespicion with which Herodotus’ statement, of the four days delay 
ab Thermopylae has been received is apparently due to the absence in his 
wccaunt of any substantial motive for the delay, We are told (vii. 21 0) that 
after reconnoitring the pass Xerxes Tesoepag jiéw 8) wapeEjue fuepas, 
einiloy ated obeas drospyrectas, The fact of the delay we may sippose 
Herodotus got from his source of information, bit a very bref consideration 
of the circumstances may convince na of the im probability of his having been 
able to gel any information worth calling such as to the real renton for the 
delay. The strength of the Greek position, ample proof of which subsequent 
listory, as we have anid, affords, was no doubt the first reazon, but this only 
partially accounts for the course of events, In order to elucidate the point 
fully, let u# consider the parallel journals of Artemisium and Thermopylae, 
taking the former in its revised form de. adding o conjectural day after the 
departure of the acmy from Therma, and dividing the events of Herodotus’ 
sixteenth day in accordance with what is demanded by his narrative. 
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I now remains for 1a to consider briefly the relation between the two 
series of evento at Thermopylae and Artetmisium respectively, 

A comparison of the two brings into immedinte prominence tho fiet that. 
the delay of four days at Tharmopylas corresponis practically with the time 
durmg which the Persian fleet was delayed outside the strait by the storm. 
[i is also noticeable that the firar attack on Thermopylae was made on the very 
day after the fleet arrived at Aphetas, wlien ib would be tn 0 position to foree: 
the atralt, or, at any tate, to keep the Greek Heet employed, Ib is nol 
lilreasonable 40 suppose that Xerxes reckomel on Irs fleet having no difficulty 
in forcing the strnit immediately after its arrival. It was immensely siperior 
in nombers, and was drawn largely from nations who hol the reputation of 
being the best seamen of ther time. 

I venture to think, too, that Xerxes and the experienced generals with 
him may have been apprehensive lest the Greek fleet should sail close im 
ahore and take part in the defences of the pass, an actual possibility which the 
events of two centuries later make quite evident. I dé nol say thot the 
Greeks had any such intention, at Ibayt, there docs not oxist the slightest 
evidence of their having had it, bit nevertheless it was ploinly « contingency 
which might present itself to the consideration of the Persian council-of-war 
and might decide them to defer the attack until their, own fleet arrived to 
occupy the attention of the. Greek naval force in the straits. 

The despatch of the 200 ships round Kuboes would seem to have liad as 
its mii object the capture of the whole Greek fleet. as, indeawd, Herodotus 
tolls aa «= We find, too, this desigu repeated at Salumid Merxes evidently 
thonght that hia Heet otf Aphstae could deal with the Greek fleet at 
Artemisium without touch difficulty, aml theye is reagon to believe he was 
not far wrong, That last day's fighting must have endedin something much 
more like @ defeat than wo might suppose from Herodotus’ story, and the 
nbecnce of pay mention of any opposition on the part of Thomistocles to the 
plan of retroating from. Artemisium is somewhst significant: It wae one 
thing to face the immensely superior numbers of the Persian float in the 
uarrow etrait of Salamis, less than a ile broad: it was another ta face thal 
feet in the row! northern bend of the Euripus where there was plenty of 
S38, Frasgi. 

That the lanling of troops brhind Thermopylae in case of the failure of 
«direct atiack anay have been w secondary object, ia, of course, possible, or 
even probable, and hod not the discovery aud successful! use of the: path of 
Hydaroes rendered this umnocessary, we may suspect that the main fleet al 
Aphetae would have been employed, after the loss of the squadron of 200, jn 
an attempt to effect sacha landing by forctng the strmit. 

As far os cum bo-soon: from Herodoteia’ narrative, Merxes' strategy after 
his arnval in Malis seems to have been -— 

(1) To defer atinck on the pase until his own Heet ehowld have merived 
within the channel 4 occupy the attention of the Greek Acct, 

(2) To shen attempt « direct attack on the puss. 

(8) To take mensures for the capture of the whole Greek floet. 








4) To provide for the contingency of - faite of direct attack < Of 





pyle in two ways :— 
(a) By giving orders to the main flest to force the strait and Iand troops 
in rear of the pasa? 
(b) By giving orders to the squadron of 200 t land troops in reay of the 


[Piss. 

This paper has not been written ont of any spirit of emsorvatiem. 
‘Anyone who, like myself, heartily accepts euch historical reconstructions: 1 
Mr. Mucan’s ‘Marathon’ or Professor Bury’s ‘Aristides at Salamis‘ can 


be suspected of such u tendency, But after studying thie part of 


Herodotia history, it aeema to me that this section of his narmtive dows nob 
demand anything of the nature of a forced explanstion, atill leas calla for 
practical rejection, for to this sume of the. proposed ree tions amount 
whather the writers intend it or not, ‘That the narrative ie defective in 
chronology, is, of course, quite plain, but calculations made from the bare 
statements in it, result, when the chronological (lefect: is eradicated, in 
accor: So at least it seem to me. I should very much like: to 
know how it seema te others who are acquainted with the scone of events, 


G, B Gnoxpy, 
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THE ACCOUNT OF SALAMIS IN HERODOTUS, 


Tr 1, I think, inypessible to read Professor Goodwin's article an ‘Salamis’ 
‘in the Journal of the Arehaeologicn! Imatitule of America, 1882—53, withont 
arnving at the conclusion that he has made outs very strong case for his main 
thesis, viz., that the plan of the battle was wholly different from that which 
has been constructed by modern historians, who misinterpret, as [suppose 
Professor Goodwin would hold, the account of Herodotus, T confess to-cordial 
adherence to the main proposition ecoutained in the article, but I tnd great 
difficulty in understanding the argument by which he endeavours to reconcile 
his view with the account given by Herodotus, 

That there is some defect, in Herodotus’ account is clear. At first reading 
it seems to consixt in an absence of information as to the movements of the 
Aecets in the: battle itself. 

My impression is, however, that Herodotus had at his disposal informa- 
tion with regard to those movements, but misunderstood it. 

Ii will be necessary, m order to explain exactly what I mean, to go over 
much of the ground] which Professor Goodwin traverses, and indes!l to make 
use of some of his arguments. 

It is generally agreed, in fact the evidence id unanimous on this point, 
that the Persians drew up their fleet in some way so as to block the eastern 
end of the Salamis strait, though the way in which they did this is disputed. 
But the main points in dispute are :— 

(1) ss to the locality of the part of tle other end of the strait which 
they blocked #o as to prevent the Greek fleet from escaping, 

Viz,, whether it was the narrow portion of the eastern strait at the point 
where it enters the Bay of Elewsis, or whether it was the strait between 
Salamia island and the Megarid coast, 

(2) As to the position of the Persian fleet, ezpecially at daybreak, on the 
morning of the battle, 

The scheme of the battle given in-nearly all, if not all, modern histories 
of Greece, represents the Persian fleet-ss drawn up on the moming of the 
battle along the Attic coast from the narrows at the entrance of the Bay of 
Eleusts almost to the mouth of Pirasis harbour, while the Greek fleat is 
opposite, extending from a point some way north of the Island of St, George 
almost to the end of Kynosura (v, Grote, etc,), | 

I notice that this scheme hay been adhered to in histones of Greece 
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which are either new or have been re-edited since Professor Goodwin's article 


waz publisher, 

The objectiona to it which Professor Goodwin urged keem to me so strong 
that J am surprised that the acheme is still adhered to by great authorities on 
Greck history. The reason fir this adherunce T have not seen stated in print, 
but 1 can only suppose that, those who hold to the old: view reject wholly the 
version-of Diodorus, where it differs from that, of Herodotus, and wonld hold 
that the latter is not contradicted in any essential respect by the, for historical 
purposes, imperfect acount of Aescliylos Professor Goodwin lays down the 
canon that on any detail he dees mention, Aeschylus is thy anthority to he 
fallowed, because he was an ¢ye-witnes. He further seeks to reconcile 
Herodotus’ account with that of Asschylus, with the result that he reproduces 
a history of the battle which is im nearly all essential respects that of 
Thiodorus. | 

It ia plain, of course, that the ‘eye-witness’ argument may be carried 
too far, since it is possible, if not probable, that the accounts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus were drawn from the records of eye-witnesses. | 

The thesis which I propose to put forwart is thatwe have in the tale of 
Salarnis one of the rare cases in which Diodorus lias eitler obtained better 
information or made better use of his formation than Herodotus: I believe: 
Professor Goodwin might possibly agree to this. But T would urge that 
those who have adopted the ‘old’ scheme of the battl have rightly 
interproted Herodotus’ view; and that the mistake, if any, ts. Herodots, 
not theirs, | 

In this, I believe, Professor Goodwin would disagree wrth me. | 

‘The arguments against the oll schenre,af which the most conyineing 
have been already atated by Professor Goodwin, are:— | 

Since the passage between Attica and Psyttaleia is.1,800 yards wie; 

And that between Aegaleos an! Salamis 1,500 yards; 

And between Acgaleos and St, George Island 1,200 yards ; 

i“, the whole channel is very narrow ; | 

(#) How could the Persian movement of cutting off ba accomplished so 
secretly that the Greeks got no wind of ik? (H. vill, 78, Plut, Them, 12, 
Arist. 8.) 

How could the Persians have slipped ulong the other side of the marrow 
strait in the night unperceived ? Tradition says, moreover, that tt wus a 

(0) Can we believe that the Greek feet was allowed to forn: quietly im 
line of battle at the other side of this narrow strait, in the very face of the 
Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant ? 

Surely the Persian Meet would, being eager to capture the Greek fleet, 
have seized the ships while the crews were preparing to embark, 

(e) Aeschylus, an eye-witness, testifies that-it was only atter the Greeks. 
liad rowed forward from their first position that they were fnirly seen by the 

(d) Aeschylus, Pers, 441-404, H. viii, 76, 95, Plot, Ariel, 9 concur in the 
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statement that Nerxes landed a body of Persians Gu Psyttalein bucause he 
thought that it would bea central pomt of the sea fight, 

Such are Professor Goolwin's chjections to the old scheme, To tho last 
I would add that Herodotus expressly describes the measures taken ywith 
regard to Payttulein as being syoclironons with these for blocking the straits 
(viii. 76). 

OF these objections — 

(ct) i¢ strong as being Hendlotua’ own evidence, and it is on Heralotua 
thut the old scheme must rely, ‘The pasiages quoted from Plitarch ore, how- 
ever, mauitestiy from the Herodotenn source, 

Objections (), (¢), [@) seom-to me unansworable. As Tread the narrative, 
the old achome ‘of Grote and othere cannot stand tn faee of therm, 

Experience his convince! we of the facet that Herodotus is & most 
Wiffeull »nd dangeroya antler to criticie, Ab ihe seme time, in Lhose 
parts of his Greek history whieh T have had occasion to examine minutely — 
come on the actual scone of events—I have never come across any statement 
of fact which could be suspected to be the pore invention of the author. His 
mistakes, in so far aa can be judged, arise nlmoet wholly from: 

(1) Misreading of sources, 

(2) Use of defective or mistaken sources, 
not from the invention of imaginary faeta His painful conscentiousness 
seems !o be gepuine, not fictitions, But, eminently nnmilitary himsell, he 
was peculiarly liable to misunderstam| the infirmation at his disposal with 
regard to tnilitary nistters, and this, as if seems to tie: is exactly what has 
happened with regan to his scoount of Salamis, and in the followig way :— 

Tt is, of course, » commonplace of criticism to say that Herodotus gives 
ue no account of the general movements: or manomvres of the two ficets on 
the aotual day of battle, save that he mentions that Lie Aeginetan vessels fall 
on the Phownicin ships which the Athenians put to flight. What I oiay 
call the enunciation of ny proposition is this :— 

This foiture of informition tn thie part of his navretive 4a lie to the freet 
that Ae hud already in the previcna pert of at used wp his eaformalion on. thes 
point. 

He vrdodated a movement outs va the weght presaling Ge battle ta the 
previous afterneem and further andtedated tha movements in the batile itself fo 
the might preceding the lattle. 

T will now attempt to prove tiie proposition Wufortunately T de not 
$c0 my way to doing a without going inte the detail uf the deseription of he 
fighting. 

Apparently on the dey but one before the battle (ef. BL. viii. (64) 
Themistocles. at the menting of commander urged tho importance of fighting 
mn the vtrorb (ef, Hovili, 60, D. a, 17), His idea was. of course, that in the 
nomow senway the Greek feat would not be outtlanked, and the superior 
numbers of the Persians would not be of avail, 1 is nnticeable (1) that his 
argument is dependent on tlie narrowness of thi possible frant af the fighting 
line, (2) bhat onaniious-evidence of historians poiuke ty the fact tliat the 
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event showed it to‘he w sound argument, Jtu/, if the fleets were ranged on 
sither side of the strait in the actual battle, and not acroas it, it te some whint 
diffieult to see why so much miocess should be attribnted to the design. 

Day preceding the battle, 

Ship despatched to Aeginn to fetch the Acacidas (H. vin, 64), 

‘Persian feet at Phaleron (HL viii, G6—T. 12). 

Porsian fleet, so saya Herodotus, pats out towards Salamia and, quietly 
forme line of battle. Te ts too late to fizht tit day (A. vit. TU). | 

‘This movement, then, presumably took place in the late afternaon. 

Here I think Herodotus’ mistake begins. He repwesents this movement 
as wnile before Merxes received Themistocles’ message, i not ciuslly con- 
nected! with it at all But both Aeschylusand Diodorus ulmost certainly 
describe the same movement a5 having been made after Themistocles’ 
meaaye had been received and in consequence of it 

Cf, Avach, Pers, 374-83 ilescribing the éinbarkation of tha Persinns with 
a-view to (368-9) ranging the ships in three lines ad-as to guard tho exits anil 
the "roaring friths’ and (370-3) sending ships by a cirouit round the Island 
of Ajax to cut off the Greek ritreat, 

CE also Diod. xi. 17. 

In other wards neither Aeschylus wor-Diodorns has any mention of 1. 
movemwint.of the Persian feet from Phaleron until after Themistocles’ message 
was received, | 

What Herodotus deseribea and mistimes is really the movement which 
the Persians made at night to block the esatern strait, 

After the receipt of Themistocles’ messaye the Persian fleet did on the 
nicht before the battle put ont, ami thess measurey were taken :— = 

(1) Payttaleia was occupied (H, vill. 76, Aesch, Pers. 449, aid apparently 
Plut. Aris, 8) | 

because Xerxes expected evidently that it would be-an important 


position to hold during the battle (v. H. and ALP. af foe. eit,). 


Professor Cloodwin thinks, as indeed appears probable, that it must liave 
been near the contre of the Persian lines of battle ns at firt arranged. 

(2) The strait was blocked on the East (P. Them, 12, AP) 368-373, 

(3) The strait was alsa blocked on se et EL. vii 76, Diod. xi. 17. 

With regan] to (9), the consideration snyggested by the occupation of 


Psyttaleia awl the fut that the measure was carried out unknown to the 


Greeks, might suggest thit the Persian line was extended from bebind Kyno- 
sum, South af Psyttuleia te the Attic coast near Piraeus harbour. 
As regards (8), Diodorna says expressly that the Egyptinn contingent 


wus sent to block the stmit between Salamis soil the Megurid (xi. 17), 


‘This is a curious triangular concord at this point im the history, 
Dioilorus-says that the Egyptian. contingent was sent. 

Plutarch speaks of 200 chipe sent off by night. 

Herodotus tulis os that ihe Egyptian contingent numbered 200. 

The assertion of Diodorus, if it stood alone, might not be held to be rery 
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convincmy, but Aeschylus practically says the snme thing, viz, that Xerxes sent 
shipa by a cireuit round the Island of Ajax to out off the Greek retreat, 

Professor Goodwin would apparently argae that Herodotus’ description of 
the miéverment: really imphes, if rightly mterpreted, the same thing. Now 
whut Herodotns does say is this (viii. 70), éreidy) eyivorro piros phere, 
dvipyow piv td ar’ dere pys wépay cveoUevos pds Ty Lahaina, dvipyow 82 
of dul ri Kéer wal saw Kuvdgovpar terayperoi, eareiyor Te péype 
Moviryilne warra tor woptpay thee eqeet The earlier part of the pusage 
eviilently refers to the blocking of the strait on the weat, On the geneml 
question of meaning, Ido not think that this can mean anything else but 
that the west wing, as he calls it, moved through the. strait, not round 
Salamis, to block the west end of the strait at the point where it enters the 
Bay of Eleosis; ie between Aegalesa and Salamis tland, This, indeed, is 
the natural interpretation, which those who follow whut I have called the 
‘aki aeheme of the battle pat upon the words 

But I venture to think very strongly that Herodotus is describing in this 
passage, (though he, of course, was not aware of the fact,) the movements in 
the actoal battle. We have seem that he has ascribed to the previous after- 
noon a movement which Acschylusand Diodorus say took place at night, and 
leis now ascribing to the night a movement which was really made in the 
morrow-niorning’é battle, He has antedated bis information and henew he 
can tell us practically nothmeg of the general movements in the fight, for he 
had already weed up all the information he had with regard to the moye- 
nents of the two fleeta. 

-* FS ehall have, of course, to rocur te this point, when we come to discuss 
the actual manucvring in. the battle, 

The movements in the night were made quictly, in order that tha enemy 
might not get knowledge of them (H_ viii. 70). 

They took up the whole night (H. and A #,), 

This tells in favour of the movement round! Salumik island to the 
west strait between the island anil the Megarid. 

‘The Greeks were unaware of the movements until Anstides came from 
Aegma 1 inform them of them (H, viii, 79, Plot. 7 23,.A.8) Aristides 
further told them that he had had great difficulty in getting through the 
blockading squadron (H. viii. $1), [t would be mere guesswork to surmise 
how he got througl:. 


Day of the hattle. 


‘When the day dawned the position of ‘the fleets seems to have heen :— 

The Greek feet close to Salamia town, probably in bay north of it; the 
Persian fleet in a line aeross the strait almoxt due east and west: with 
Payttaleia near the contre. | 

These positions are to be conjectured from the following facts — 

(a) The Greek position, from Diodorus’ statement that, after wmbarking 
the Greeks sailed out and occupied the strait between Salamia and the 
Herakleton (D. xi 18). Plutarch tella ua that (he Herakleion was where the 
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Islan! of Salamis is separated from the main land by a marrow passage, Tb 
must therefore have been on Avgaleas opposite Salamis town. 

(6) The Persian position ix defined by very strong evidence ; 

(1) Respecting the ocenpation of Psyttaleia already quoted | 

(2) (And most: markedly) by the statements of Aeschylus and Diodorus. 

ALP. 415 says that the Persian. ships fell foul of one another when they 
came into tlw narrows, 

1D. xi. LS says that the Persians in their advance nt first retuined ther 
onder, having plenty of sea room, but when they came to the strait, they were 
compelled to withdraw some ships from the line, and fell Inte much confusion, 

Their position at dawn must then have been in the broad part of the 
strait, just before the narrows begin. It will be seen that there is a toost 
marked diminution in breadth so soon as Kynosura is rounded, I say above 
‘yust before the narrowa begin,” because the evidence of Aeschylus and. Hero- 
otua sliows that the two fleets came in sight of one another very soon after 
they degan to move (ef A P, 400, H, viii, 84). 

Tt was after dawn when the Greeks embarked (HL viii. 83 ad dns), 

When wo comé to the question of the positions of the various con- 
tingents in the two fleets Aeschylus unfortunately docs not-aid is 

Herodotus and Dictorus are in agreement as to: 

Medised Greeks on Persian L. wing (H) viii. 55, D. x1, 17); 

Phoenicians on Persian R. wing (HL viii. 84, TD. x1. 17). 

Diodorus further tells us : 

Cyprians with Phoenicians on BR. wing (), xi. 19), 

Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lycians next them (D. xi. 19), 

Curiously etiongh the two authorities differ with regard to the few 
details they give of the Greek array. 

Both agree that Athemtans were ou Greek L. wing (H. vill, 85, D. x. 19). 

But the Lacedaemonians according to Herodotus (viii. 85) were on the 
R. wing, but according to Diodorus (xi. 18) on the left -with Athenians. 

Aeginetans and Megareans according to Diodorus were on the I wing 
(xi. 18). 

r. is difficult to ssy whether the evidence on the point where. the 
authorities are in conflict, viz, a¥ to the composition of the Greek right, 
inclines to the side of Herodotus or Diodorns, I shall give reasons for 
believing that the account of Elgrodotus ts more probably the right one. 

The Movements of the Fleets im the batt/e, 

The Persian Jlect—The information which we du wet as lo the advance 
of the Persian fleet und its manosurring is wholly in accord with what seams to 
ny to be almost certainly defined as ita position wt dawn, 

Aeschylus CP. 368-9) tells us that it tock up its original position in three 

Describing itz appearance 25 it advanced imto the narrow;part of the 
strait, he speaks of it coming on in a peda, which ean ouly rofer to some 
formation ii column, or something rese ny column, 
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Diodorus supplies the connecting link between the two formations when 
he says that the Persians when they came into the strait were compelled to 
withdraw some ships from the line (xi. 15). _— 

If the chart of the strait at this point be examined it will be seen thot 
after passing Psyttaleia and Kynesura it not only narrows; but turns west- 
ward nh right angles, The Persian flees bad consequently tw occomplish « 
most difficult manteuyre of a double kinil, viz. - 

(a) To redues their front. 

(h) To exeente a wheeling movement to the left, of which their extreme 
left wing would form the prvot. 7 

What seems to have taken place is this; their right, and possibly their 
centre having reduced their froui passed through the strait east of Psyttalem 
in some sort of column formation; then wheeled to the left to tum the corner 
of the strait, while their Jeft wing marked time, as i were, in the strait west 
of Psyttaleia. The latter would be hidden from the Greek fleet by the some- 
what lofty rocky promontory of Kynesura, Butthe right wing passing east of 
Psyttalein would almost immediately come into sight, and would present to the 
Greeks that appearance of o pedua, which the eye-witness Acschylus describes, 


Meanwhile the Greek fleet had move. It formed line in the first instance 
in the strait between Salamis aml! the Harakleion, so Diodorus tells us (x1. 18), 
From that position it.advanced along the strait, and soon after starting, came 
in sight of the Persian (A: FP. 400): Needless to say that this detail, given by 
Acachylus, is singularly in disaccord with the * old’ seheme. 

We now come to the difficult question ps to the position of the fleets 
whan contat took place. 

Acsohylus vives « most important detail bearing on this point, when he 
suys (A. P. 401) that the Greek right wing Jed the advance and the remainder 
came behind: If we consider what this implies, and forther take into eon- 
sideration another fact mentioned by Aeschylus (A. #411) und supported by 
Heroilotus (viii. 84, ad init.) to whit, that a Creek (ie, Athenian) ship began 
the battle by attacking a Phoenician, we eee that the Persian right, ie. that 
part of their fleet which lad wheeled on the outside had got in mlvance of the 
rest of Gherr line, Le that the two Meets were In a kind of delelon formation 
when contact took place, not in line direct across the strait, which would 
imply positions nmning adrth and south, but slantwise in positiona manning 
from north-west to south-exst nearly. In onler to tuake clear what ! mean, E 
append three small sketch mapa of the straits, showing (1) orginal position, 
(2) advance, (3) contact, of the two fleets. ; 

It ia, I believe, this position of the fleets at the point of contant which 
Herodotus describes in viii, 76, and viii. 85. 

First, with respect to viii, 76. 

Herohitus hl already ascribed the Persian movement from Phaleran. to 
the position at Payttaleia to the afternoon of the day preceeding the battle, 
erior ty thee receipt of Themistocles' tnessuge by Xerxes 
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This, we have seen, was m mistake. That movement was maie, as 
Aeschylus and Diodorus show clearly, subsequemé to the recaipt of the message, 
and in the night. ‘th ee 

What is the first immediate consequence of hie mistake? Hoe had 
separated with respect to time the Persinns’ movement to the position at 
Psyttalein from their movement t block tho western end of the straits, 
whereas these two movements were synchronous. | 

Now let us consider what his position gaan historian wool! have been 
after makme this mistake. | 

He would be quite awary of the notorious fact that a movemant wns 
made in the night to block this western issue, and was made in consequence 
of Thetistoclus' message, 





1 ORIGINAL POSITION 


oJ HERACLEUM 





He-would naturally suppose that, the second movement indicated in his 
sources of information was this movement, whereas it was really the movement 
"The description of the movement in viii 76 Is yery closely applieable to 
what we have seen frontother evidence inust have been the movement in the 
battle. He saps: dvipyoy dv rd dm’ Zowkpns épas avedodueroc wpds Thy 
Eakapiva, dvipyow 82 of dubi-rnr Keow re wai Thy Kuvacovpan rerayptios, 
earelyaw Te weéypi Moviwrying warra roy oppor thee wvel, - 
In the frst place we find out from chap. 85 what he meant by the west 
wing, Vis, wath pay 8) "AGnvalove érerayato Dolvives (obror yap elyov ro 


apis 'EXevaives Te wai éomépys xepas): ward be Aawebaipoplovs “lavey obrot 


5 elyov ro mpos THe ya Te Kal Tor Terpacéa, | 
It sema to me to be fairly clear that he snpposed the wheeling movement 
1.8—VoOL. XVIL 5 
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of the right wing (the Phoenicians) which brought Liat wing aa we have seen 
in front of the rest of the line, which movement was evidently accurately 
described in hig souree of information (ef. especially xueXoduenor mpos Tir 
Eakapuiva), to be a movement through the strait to block up the narrows north 
of Salamis town, near the Bay of Eleusis. The remaining words, dvipyow 
of dudl tay Kéov te cal ray Kevdoovpay reraypden, ured taken uleo, no 
doubt, from his aouree of information and refer to he movement of Lhe left 
Persian wing in the battle. 

Of course Herodotus misinterprets the meaning in consequence of the 
mistake he has made, aod adds the words which follow «arelyor re, etc. He 
has to bring this latter hody of shipa in touch with those which be has m 
imagination moved right up the strait. 


He, —_* 
4 2 ADVANCE 


4,  WtRerLEle 





The ro dm’ éowépny xéoas of ch. 76 is no doubt of the same origin as the 
To arpes “EXeucives te wat €osrépny xepas of ch. 85, and the fatter is used in 
describing the position In.actual battle. Strict geography might take exeep- 
tion to the description of this wing as the weet wing, though when the batile 
began it: did apparently lie north-west or thereabouts of the other wing, init 
the distinction between the two wings in ch. 85 as apes "EXevotvos and mapas 
vie Tleipasta ia, as will be seen, correct and good, 

Before 1 close I should like to my ono word as to the battle tiself. and 
the question of the conflicting evidence ag to the position of the Aeginetans 
and Lacedaemonians in the fighting line: ‘The Aeginctans come in for tlie 
highest praise in Herodotus’ account. That they would not have got the 
praise from him unless they deserved it mi some notorious way) we may be 
sure. The philo-Athenian historian was not likely to commend them without 
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caose, But Herodotus also mentions # detail abont thern in the battle whieh 
he ia extremely unlikely to have invented, namely, that they fell om the 
Phoenician ships which fled befire the Athenians (viti. 01). I think we thay 
fairly suspect from Herodotus’ language that the Aegmetans were credited 
with dealing the decisive blow in the battle, though the Athenians had 
apparently the hardest fight (Hi. viii, 98). Rut this detail who the 
Aeginetans falling on the Phoenician ships makes it highly probable, if 
not certain, that they were close to the Athenians in the line, probably 
in the centre or lefi-centre, 14 nuf on the right, as Diodorus says, and. 
we may, I think, conjecture that the decisive action of the battle was the 
breaking of the Persian line st the centre by the Acginetans, after 
which the latter were nble to fall on the Hank of the Phoenicians, the 
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Persian right wing, whom the Greeks regarded, ns may be seen from various 
hints in the a¢counts of the battle, as tle really formidable element in the 
Persian fieet, | 

It is possible that the actual fighting may have gone in accordance 
with the original plan of attack of the Greek commanders, with sich 
modifieationa a the confusion into which the Persian Aeet fell in tie 
course of executing their difficnlL mancuvre of necessity introduced 
into it Of that coufusion the Orecks apparently. took ‘full advantage 
but:-still. the crushing of the Persian ceutre, probably consisting of the 
poorest material in their fleet, by what was looked upon, if Diodorus be 
right, as, after the Athenians; the most enpable portion of the Greek feet, 
to be followed by an attack on tho flank of the powerful Persian. right 

52 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 
Parr IV. 


Recest literature on this Hymn is almast limited to the notes of 
Rt. Peppmiiller, Piclologus, 1 B84, p. 196 sy., 1994, p 253 4, and H Pomtow, 
Neve John, f. Phil, 1886, p. 176, amd the urticlea of A. Kirchhoff, 
Sitewngeberichte der preuss: Akad, xhi. 1893, and_A. W, Verrall in this Journal 
vol, xiy. pp. 1 sgq: (1804). For Apollo we have the account by Roscher in his 
Lexicon; Mr, Farnell (Cult of Greek States) has not yet treated hint, 


Want of illustration and of positive information upon the topics with 
which the Hymn deals, i the chief stumbling block to tte interpretation, 
We ore practically entirely ignorant, so far ns other sources are concerned, at 
these places : the geographical names Bipecias 32, Avroxary 35, Airayen £9, 
Ndéeros 217, "Aprvn ‘Ap yudéy Alsrv 422, 423; the nature of Hilithyias | 
necklace 103: the recitations at the Delian festival 156 59,, Apollo's ‘brides’ 
208 9g. the observances connected with chariots at Onchestus 230-27, the 
epithets of Apollo mi@cos 375, déAperas 406; the part taken by Cretans in 
the Delphic worship 395 a Ty ts the more ‘disappointing that the nowly 
found Delphic inseriptions, so far as they hava been published, contribute 
nothing to the elucidation of these points. The fragments of Hymna to 
Apollo, whatever perturbation they may have caused in the theory of Greek 
musie, are singularly barren as literary documents. | 

This condition of ignorance has brought the ustial reault, that the Higher 
Criticism has marked the document for ite own. Even the wsiually judicious 
Ruhnken divided the Hymn into two. J yetture to think that consideration, 
tents to show that even where the full import of the context is unrealisuble, 
the grammatical sense preseuted by. the tradition is clear, mud that therefore 
the text may vindicate its soundness’ When the darkness that surromnds 
the subject-matter of documents is deep, « prudent editor will, pending the 
arrival of better lights, at lenst guard the wording and the order of the texte 
for which he is responsible. : 

In three places in the poem the text has literally disintegrated, at 
59, 152, 211; the first two of these singular corruptions: have been fairly 
satisfactorily healed, ‘Severn! Jacunas, but of amall extent, appear necessary. 


18, fxr’ Iweorroto peéOpos. Rei nnd A. Matthine substituted ¢a’, the 
necessity of which with Iigen IT doubt. As Dgen retnarks, the Inopuis ia cone 
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ceived as a mountam torrent (vv. 17, 26), and Leto might be said to be- 
‘under’ its waters as it fell steeply, Or dra may have the more general 
-gens9 of ‘near, about,’ as in Apollonius il, 794 Sdp' 28éderze | olpa Babup- 
pelowros. igs’ elapevals. "Triow, © 87 ext Eatviderti; Ovi Strabo, tnrd 
ull MSS. 


21. wowog PeAajeras bb5s. Barnes removed the singular, which was 
kept by Maittaire (Misellanee Greecorum aliquot Seriptorum Carmina, 1722, 
p. 166): ef Aratus 817 eal addon pedanedon, xai ef ppyrtaro padror, 
wliere Mansy quotes y 438 Ged xeyapolar’ (Sobca, as several MSS. have it for 
aeyaporro isavoa; A G60 one MS, has ePasara: for AgAdaras wev o 
Tuceioys. To keop the singular ropes here would imply a strong ¢iew upon 
the uufamuliariny of the author with the epie dialect, but the principle of the 
preservation of linguistic anonialies presented by MSS. is one to which I 
incline Cf xarenjvoder with plural, Dem, 279, é in the plural phr. 267. 
Whether séyos should bo kept, or altered with Barnes into vouos, may be 
doubted, RaAAcw roger is in any case au unusual phrase; SaXXew must be 
taken, I suppose, In the sense of ‘Jay, found,’ and in this sense may- suit 
better with wayos ‘custom. or ‘strain’ than ‘with pepay ‘range’ or * course,’ 
Also some weight perhaps should be given to the uuvarying accentuation of 
the MSS, Hes. Theog. 66 pédsrortas wire ce edyovs, one MS. has papoue. 
The conjuctnres wemajyaras (Matthine), wepedyrar dordize ( Hermann), popor 
peusdiar doepy (Nitzech) do not aasist, 





26. xpos eurdos Spog. On the united authonty of the MSS. and of Steph. 
By. (etwap “Avripay@ év mparp OyBaidos. 0 ofcirip xinroge wal 
Unuxes xal otéderépm:) who can hardly refer to any pessace but ours, J 
retain Lhe neuter, notwithstanding the gen. Kirov ¢, 141. Barnes is the Just 
editor, D' Arnaud, quoted by gen, the Inet critic, who hos not departed fron 
the MSS, 


293g. With Hermann and Baumeister it must be felt that the connection 
of the enumeration of places, vv. 30-44, is uncertain. If, ag ig usually the 
case, we print a comma at the end af 29, the places are introduced as those 
aver which Apollo rules; but when we get to the end of the list we find 
they are regions over which Leto wandered. Unless wo aro to suppose that 
Apollo's dominion coincided with the spots through which his mother when 
big with linn wandered, either assign of interrogation, a4 Geroll, or a full 
stop, as in the Oxfonl text, must be put after 29; the slight abruptness finds 
many parallels in the Hymns | 


Bl. alyal's’ eipeciot re, Tleipecfa: Ruhnkew It is admitted that no 
connection ia known between Piresiae and Apollo, and as we have Iresina 
staning in the texts of Livy xxxii. 13 it seome safe to leave Elperiai here, 
It is true that the Livian Tresiac and Piresine must have bean in the saris 
ncighbourhood, and Leake (Vorthern @reeee, iv, 4595) wished to simplify the 
matter by abolishing Iresiae. But is it evon certain that our Iresine is the 
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came aa the Liviant For the name ef. the deme Eipaciia:, Two. other 
unknown names preserved in this catalogue are Meayin and Adroxdim. Tt 
isa pity that Strabo did not extend his studies on B to this document. 


$5. abroxdens Spoy aint. Adroxaen is uot found; it dees not follow 
however that we need the conjectures derixas, depaxden, abyoxary, Which 
are équally non-existent. Kary or Kapa is the name of 0 consiilerable mass 
of mountain oppesite the south point of Lesbos, mentioned uften by Strabo 
in his necount of Asia Minor and desoribed  p, G15. The name applied toa 
town algo, and (according to Stephanus 4. .) to a lake; the district in general , 
was called ) Kavais, Hance (at Ilgen’s suggestion) I take it that auTOKaN Ty 
may mean the ceutre of the geogmphical name edvy, * Heart of Kavn, 0. 
the original peak of which Strabo says atta xaé’ abra ixaviy gurertaXral, 
apocveder 2 esi 7d Alyatoy a@éiayos, although no parallel use ol avrTo- 
seams to be preserved. Alawyéy -v. 41) is stil) onideritified, 


46. ef ris coe yaséaw viet Oosor odela Geafar, OF which is generally 
reall, ig now found to be the emendation of H, and is made probable by 
ienSévov in 45. At the same time Apollo is addressed immediately before 
this parenthesis begins, v. 25, a8 ce, and afterwards v. 120, nnd therefure aa 
may not be impossible here. | 


na. ddhog 8" obris eto woll’ dyerat vibe oe Alocel. Mr. T. L.. Agar 
(Classical Revine, Nov. 1396,) has ramoved the seales from our ayes, and 
with the help of the unknown writer of S; seen eubé ce Aviores in the en of 
the line. Thus Ernesti's yice, KRirchhoff's fre\aooes wod my ésovees retire. 
into their limbo. ‘Véees liad no graphical possibility, and i 1s sinjrular 
that it should have oceupied the field fora century, Kirchhoffs contribution 
is curiously inappropriate to i islam! like Ithaca oy darajAares (or Zacyn- 
thns, of which Simonutes fr. 16 (arotpodia yap ot Zaxurfe): my own effort 
rested om the graphical anpport given: by p 875 Stereo Ob panaripas, Meco 
‘J marg,’ EB S11 éébuxer, réxter ‘L. For the effects produced by the 
simplest case of itactam cf Hea, Opp, 2, Betire 33) euverere, ceute 6} evptmere. 


79, GA! ef wot TKalne ye Ged weyay Gpxov Cpogaal 
fpOdbe paw wparow redFecw wepixadrca with 
tuperas cel paren ypnoTiplor, auTaép ereira 
adutas er dv Opwrrous eerily wokuawupios ear. 

How Gemoll can say ‘der Sin liisst alchta cu wilnschen ibrig” passes 
coimprelionaion. Loto was not to include in her oath (nor does she actually 
$4 sy.) that Apollo should proceed to other men after building « temple at 
Delos, she waa to engage that he should build such a temple at Delos; after 
which says Delos with @ sigh, let lim continue hia favours, ¢reay  woAuw- 
vues éoras, No possible compression cin got this into the passage: supply 
rather, with Hermann, such @ verse 45. revEdo@a wns re Kal 2) en bev- 
pierre, which fell out from its identity with 70. CE 39-40, 371—4, 505-8, 
where similar endings have had this effect at four lines distance. The plirase 
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is repeated, vv. 143, 221, 245, so that one more ingtanes nead ot pive 
offence. Pomitow's objections (4, Jahrb, 7; Phil, 1887, p. 176, 4g.) to Her- 
ints notion of the contents of the lacuna seem unfounded, and his sugges- 
tion that. Sf is not genmine gratuitous; the same epithet applies to Pepp- 
miillere bracketing of 81,82 (/, « p. 105), 


103. ptyer Spyow | yovoeloss Mvotrw depudvor, dvyvearnyuy. Whether 
any work of art resembling this necklace ever existed in rerum natara at any 
period af Greek artis for archaeologists to settle: the commentator need 
have no difficulty in translating the words as (hey stand: ‘a great necklace, 
nine cubits long, set with golilen threads" The Greek will bear the inter- 
pretation either of gold wire, or of tassels of thread or string gilded or strong 
‘with wold thread; the latter seems the more likely, if we consider some of tho 
objects to which xpéceos is applied in Homer: thus © 42 horses’ manes, 
© 44,.N 26 a whip, E 727 reing, T $82, X $83 plumes of Achilles’ helmot, 
In-all these cases material cannot be implied, but decoration, We get closer 
to the context in the Sontwimn Merowlie 224, audi 82 piv x(Siais bee Cadya 
iberdas | dpyupén Cicavos 3) eatyapediza pacino) | puesto, of the goldon 
tufts or tassels round Persens’ bag. Further to anyone who objected that no 
such objects are known from excavations (if indeed tassels and such like ean 
survive) I would answer that this necklace and most of the other objects I 
have quoted are the work of Gods, and mov therefore possess unusual refine- 
ments of When-'we find in some Mycenae a necklace nine yards long, 
we tay expect to find one “set with gollin thlreals, a-wonder to behold, 
The allerations hesiies being uncallal fir, are all more or less iuprobable, 
Barnes’ ypiosov pietpomin ceppévor is graphically impossible (and Gemoll's 
pulasographical observations murely illusory); A’Goww (Matthise avd Pepp- 
miiller) ia commonplace:and can sever have: been corrupted into the rarer 
word Agrowri ; yiweraw like most of Bergk’s conjertures is brilliant but 
scatterbrained 

‘Eeppévoy (Barnes) for depywévor if i very proper correction on. the 
analogy of ESO -¢ 200. 

Matthine, in hit Animadyersions and edition, Franke, and Burckhardt in 
a dissertation qnoted by'Gemoll, keep the reading Alvaro: 


1G. rie rare By) rdwag eF\e should be restored from Ilgen's most needlass 
alteration é réve thy. The amount of enphisis conveyed by the position of 
THe if quite in place. 


193. Gy cirow €8(Baceev dara yOovds evpuobelys. ‘Ext Matthiae, which 
uf coumsé gives an easy senae, Lam inclined to think however tliat aro may 
without violence be given a pregnant sunse, “he began to walk [getting wp] 
from the ground,’ where wp to this time he had been lying, E13 vd Pepys 
inmouy, 48 awd yGoves apruto etic is somewhat parallel, in a6 far as it 
shows how awe may be used out, of its strictly literal sinse. So Hermes as 
soon na he wns born, ovxére Sqpow dxerro—idX' Sy’ deattas «rd (Herm. 
21, 22). 
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VAS. are Bab injroug re wal dvepars jAutaxa les. igen, Peppmtller and 
Tyrrell seem right in denying tha! piaredtew can take o simple accusative; 
ad therefore must be altered lo dy; ef. B 108 dy B ab Sijpov, Oy 6 dy Bust. 
Here the » fell out before evfcors, and v wus added ti make metre, It is 
nunecessary to alter dvépas, as has heen proposed: mjavus Te xal avépay is & 

Hendindys for the ‘inhabited islands," in contrast to Delos For th similar 
omission of dp of. Dem. 7. 


152. of dr’ éwavrea ceta 7 idoves dPpdos elev ete. codd. Martin's 
brilliant 8 for of is made necessary by Morro amt répyaite of 153, Of no 
doubt came in after érarridee:’ iad decomposed, m order: to give An apparent 
subject to <lev, the only verb then lofi. 356 d¢ rpy’ awredoee. “The corrup- 
tion has the marks of being very early, Conversely Herod, i 124 aericas 


{or apria ev. 


: 





160. The apodosis starts here, as Gomoll rightly says. The warrew 
dvOpdewn quval are of course the various dinlects, which in strongly 
decentralized countries assume to their speakera the dignity of languages. 
The case of Gorgo and Praxinos is in point, In modern Ttaly recitations tn 
different dinlects may now and then be hourd. KpepPadacris or Bayia- 
Marie is, a3 Gemoll sensibly decides, the accompaniment. The foresticri at 
this great pilgrim centre hear their own speech and their own music, Pepy- 
milller’s alteration of adr} Excery in 103 misses the point sadly, Muatthine 
in his Animadyersiona appears to realise the scene, but in his edition, with 
the inexplicable violence to which the subjective critic 1s chromeally liable, 
cuts out all three lines, the most graphic and racyin the Hymn. A study of 
the arrangements at Rome or Hinsiedeln would convince commentators that 
there is nothing’ inept’ in making the pious feel af home. 


166 ay. dueto 83 eal peroricBe 
peicact! drmire xér ris erry Bovlav dvOparrav 
dvéldd’ avelgnras Ectvos tadatrelpios ehOae 
& xotpai, tis 8 ippew cap Hourtos doibaw «7X. 
--T quote here, since I do not find it in any commentary, the remarkablo 
fragment of Hesiod, No. 227 :— - 
dy Afgy rére mpdiron ejay xad"Ounpor dosdol 
ekcroper, ey veapats Dprois pire res GOLorP, 
‘Poi Sow ‘Awa\Awra, yauedopoy, br réxe Anrw. 
The coincidence of subject and place is so marked that one can. hardly 
imagine that the fragment aud the Hymn are without connection with one 
nndthor. 





# 






17). Gyeig 8 eb pada wacas troxpivacbe apres, ddipas. 
Thucydidis cod, antiquiores, et@yjamy deteriores. ap jpeor Mx: judw 
Aristides i. p. 399: budow, Gude p, I should like to withdraw my note on 
this line, vol. xv. p. 510, 1 think now that ddnjuws, the reading of the older 
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MSS. of Thucydides is literally correct, and that we do not even require the 
rough breathing of Bergh's d@ajaas, Griech, Literaturgeschichte i, p, T60. nm. 

‘einstimmig (droxpiiac@ar adojpes oder besser vpyjuws).’ Compound words 
consisting of a primitive+-d in the sense of the primitive are not tmfrequant, 
see Kithner-Blass S$ a30 3, eg. dwedos ‘flat’ from wéSev, Herod. i. 110, 
GBpowoe aviayor noisy" from Spdos, iayy N 41, and especially I 404 aes" 
bra Adinasy ovoas apbitopos erros dépyei, where the usunl derivation was. from 
cihin pss, but: Aristarchus glossed the wonl by ozogijropos, and this derivation 
is approved of by Preilwitz, There is. 1 think, no need bo refer to dpe either 
in origin or m-sense, and if é¢yjreap means "tho speaker,’ dai} wovy will mewn 
‘dlearly’ or 'loully,” nob ‘unanimously’ as the scliolissts on Thueydides 
remler, acknowledging the worl but misinterpreting it, jotye, afpiws. 1 
read therefore with Bergh troxpiracfaradrjpos, recommending myself to the 
mercy of the etymologists. 

Assuming d@yjpe@s, the reading of the oldest MSS., to be the origimal, 
the corruptions are easily accounted for: on the dne hand, Ady pore Tetamed ps 
a single word fell into ebdiame by the most neual process of graphical 
corruption | on the other, ay news, the preposition separating, naturally gave 
rise to the conjectures ag juéwy or jaar. In the eilitions, dd’ jeden 
starting as the « reading from Demotrius Chaleondyles, Jasted down to 
Rubnkon, and was translated by Barnes ‘responderitia « nobis.’ Ruhnken 
took from the younger MSS. of Thucydides the reading evdijpas, palpably 
the worst of any, a may explain ev, bat not ev a Normany, In his edition 
of two apesches of Aristides, Upsala, 1087, and after him Bergk, defended 
ddyjpcas. 


173. Keop the present dperrevovew; ‘whose songs have the greatest 
fume after, de ofter he’ has sung them ones, Ty jis fiune within’ his 
lifetime, hia songs are more Jemaniled than those of others (e#. the Hestod 
of the fragment), Merémio@e 166 i used of time during the poet's life, and 
wekerral, téepwecbe, oixet are all present, “Aptoveticovgm (Barnes) would 
invest the Delian maidens with prophesy m addition to their other 
accomplishments. 

The criticisms of Ruhnken, Tgen, and Matthias upon the excellent worl 
dpvetevouew are typical of that age (' Deinde quale istud eat, dprotevover 
debel, Tun te lingua prodit,o bone. Digna hace sunt Nonni astute, non 
Hoteri.’), Hermann vindicated ihe word. The lines which, oven as late as 
Bergk, have been thought unworthy of the poet, are surely original and most 
characteristic of the professional bard, 


185, duSpera cipar’ Eywr tel ymdda, There would be no objection to 
Gvaide, on which Pierson's edwdda ie no improvement (in its favour may be 
brought e 24 Guten, eumdea: Fhit. do vitando- ai. al Hal DD Ap, Rhod. 
iv: 1155 caroty evmdeag), but that it mvolves the awlywurduess of re fourth 
m the sentence. Barnes’ usually accepted se@vapdve may therefore. stand, 


: eee LJ m 
and we must ¢uppose that the participle, written as usual refeo with an 
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indeterminate scrawl to indicate omission, was-at-an early period misdeciphered 
&é 7 
refum, Le. te Oumbea, 


904-6, Peppmiiller’s (Philatogus, 1804, p, 256) discussion of these lines, 
which lands him in either the alteration of #updy into view (f) or the trans 
position of 206 before 205, a striking instance of the reatilts of 
overfamiliarity with a document in a foreign language. 


207 a. ‘Thia passage seems us far off us ever from salvation. The only 
opinion I can express is that as all the lines with the exception of 211 anake 
a bare sense as they stand fhe text should be left untamipered with, The 
various suggestions that huwre been made be refulel one by one, even 


where they do not mutually destroy exch other. T will merely police the 


frivolity of Gemoll's dvapyiom or éryuejrw for evi pyyotpeu; no one will 


into the other MSS. Schueidewin's 4 ay dépSavra fori ue dopBavre ts now 
given up, and my own nssertion (vol. xy. p, 270) that yplomas 219 is genitive 
is as uncertam, The pussage waits, und may do so to eternity, for an 


518 x¢etow + qyeaGoerra. Baumeister's Adepor and the earlier 
conjecture Actxoy are unconvincing and therefore to be rejected. Thery may 
liave heen a Ageros in Isuropa as there was in Asia, and the name lost, cp, 
Ateayéy and the other-names p 2 The only geographical eorrestiona 
that seem indiapensablo are "Ewijrag in this fine and "Edos 7 épador Vi, 410), 
both die to Mntihias. 


927. ofS apa ww Tore y' Hoar arapritel aude Kedevbe: 
@gSy¢ du sesior rvpndopor GNX Eyer CAN. 
TA for fiw is Barnes’ best conjecture, The scqusative comes from the 
tendency of scribes to be influenced by the nearest apparent construction 5 


similar cases are N 104005 err yaouy, where the suggestion of the prepost- 
ion hes been itresistivle to 'H’ Veriy,, ,, Mj, which give yapany und to 
Ly M, Vat., YewA BO, whieh give yupun; & 1TT rpig be pebjwe. Bin; 
many MSS. @fy und Bekker needlessly Bijs. A 174 oto 6 oerea ricei 
Gipovpa; adpovpar B, M. Pap, 136. 


230 04, The eustoin at Onehestus: My rendering of this passage is ne 


falluws: ‘there the new-tamed horse breathes again, tired thoagh he be with 
dragging a fair car, and the driver good though he be lexps to grownil from thie 
chariot and walks the road; meanwhile the horses mitle empty care and 


have lost thei fords: Now if the chariot be broke in the planted grove, they: 


groom their horses, but the chariot they lean up [agninsy a wall or the temple} 
and leave there, for'so is it the custom from the beginning; they make their 
prayer tu the king, but the chariot is the you's portion to keep.’ I think 


that this is intelligible in itself and it involves only Cobet's alteration of 


anew into dypeu. The current. interpretation of the passage down to 





believe that the omission of yéra¢ (211) in yisa proof that it was-interpolated 
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Raumoiater followed an-accomnt gives to A. Matthise by Battiger, Gemoll 
exhibited disbelief in this account, and Peppmilller in an interesting note has 
raviawed the whole situation (Philofogus, 1594, pp. 257-260), He Tightly 
remarks that the interpretations of Bottiger and of Preller are tmoorp j 
én several vital peints, and that the passages quoted from Pausanias do nob 
refer to the local custom in question, They are however none the less 
extremely interesting and pertinent, as. illustrating the terrifying effect upan 
horses attributed to Poseidon in particular places, So in the hippodrome at 
Olympia (p. 504) there was an one side, in a sort of cutting, card tHe bséEotor 
ci Gia Tou yaparos, ' the fear of horses’ 6 tapatiwmos, At thia point robe 
Trarovs @oGos Te aurixa toryupos ay obdepias spoddcews davepas «al ard 
sot PoBov AawAdver rapaxy; the chariots as A rule are broken, ani the 
dvivera hurt There were other tapafrmrmo: in Greece, at the Isthmus anil 
at Nemea: ani a certain suspicion attached to the hippodrome of Apollo at 
Delphi (p. 893). Pansanias believes the divinity at the bottom of these 
various manifestations to be Moceddw “Imrie: 4 celebrated case of his 
action 13 that of Hippolytus. | 

In our passage Peppmiillar objects to the. slight alteration dyer, 
although it has the undeniable enalogy of Pausanins va ve &) Sppara 
garayvioveiy oy érérav,anl reads py’ aydyeou. This is open to more 
than one objection; the translation must be “il they bring the chariot into 
the grove’; but dy dAoes Sevdpijerre cunnot be used to express Tnotion after 
eyerr—seeing which Peppnsiiller would connect dp Gioet Sevdpyjerte with the 
next line; this however is. forbidden by wév, which plainly “marks the 
bewinning of the apodosia. Secondly, the seme of dydywoi is very flat. 
The young horse is left to himself, and the question is how he will behave; 
will he get aafe post the temple, or will the infinesice of tapafiwmes be too 
strong and will hu bolt and smash the chariot among the sacred trees? 
‘ Bring the chariot to the grove" eoulil only have a meaning if we suppose the 
horse liable to turn tail. Also the horse and lis driver were already dy aAcei, 
the road doubtless ran past the temple, and the driver will have got down 
where thy precinct began. There is therefore no question of the horse 
‘finding his way to the goal, and becoming dderos. Far from. that it ts 
implied that his master in any ense kept him. 

I concsive the statement not'to refer to any special festival or eyan, but 
to have beon the ordinary mle ‘of the road im these parta The God of Horses 
waa offended at wheeled traffic that puased his home; but be gave travellers 
‘po much grace that their cattle were allowel « chanee, without guidance, If 
the horse withstood his iflience, well; if he bolted and wrecked the chariot, 
the traveller compounded by leaving the broken carriage—of which it is to be 
prestimed the priests undertook the repair. and eventual sale at second-hand. 
This very interesting use died oug with the decay of Onchestus, of which in 
Panennins' time {p, 76) there were left the raing of the town, the temple anid 
the grove: Btraby (p. 411) saw the temple, but thouglit the poeta hail 
invented the grove, Lastly no particular stress is to be laid upon veobprjy, as 
if only young horses underwent the ordeal, Mather it was only in the case of 
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A weodmis wis that his owner felt the amxisty; old lincks nerves were: 
beyand the reach even of am Earthshaker. Leake, Northern Greece, TL p. 219 
describes the site of Onchestua, on a low ridge. 


950, dude Seo: Mekowravneoy wicipay Eyourn, 
ye dao Edpwrqy re wai dpdupiravs xara picows. 

That the name Edpdnry, like Aete and “EAAds, extended. its origma 
comnotation, is suggested by the ancient authorities (Steph. Byz. and the 
Etym. Magnum, who point tw Macedonia) and by modern geographers 
(e.g, Bunbury, Zistory ofAnewent Geography, i. p. $9). To gut the document, 
and substitute the impossible jretpar written by Reiz on the margin of his 
edition, is unworthy of a responaible editor. 


299, «rirToir Adeoou, It seems impossible to apply «rife to the 
materials out of which the terply is made— fabricatis lnpidibas' as Barnes 
translates. Ernesti's Feoroies is too far from the letters of etiaroios, and 
the other epic epithet buroict is farther atill, Perhaps rverotoc ‘wrought,’ 
comparing 6 627, p 109 206, » 306.v.., ruerav pdppapow Theocr, xxii. 210, 








of the corruption are TYKTOICIN, TIKTOICIN by itacism, 
THCTOICIN(K = IC), (K)TICTOICIN to make a word, 
231. As eixote’ aroverp Bey «le yroopeenn wep. 
Barnes’ xfjp for ep has been accepted from his time till Gemoll’s, but 
the pon-adversative foree of sep, though rare, can hardly be denied in these 
@ $15, pry pw ers vow kaTépuee \eAaoueroy TrEep oore” 
p 1% dpe # ovrms ere aravras 
dvOpamovg dvéyerOas EyovTa wep Ghyea Guyer 
i, AT. piirep dni) ps} poe ydor Spvude une por iyrop 
dv oriGecou Spive puydert wep almiv Ghefpow 
and it may well be absent from T 200 
cittos & ad Aaepruidns, rokvpntis "‘Obueweds 
85 rpddy ex Sipe IOdany epavais ep €obcs. 
line: ‘ she left the god, angry as she was. | 


$40. os dpa doricac’ tuace xPiva yerpl mayely. 


Mr. Platt in a recent number of the Journal of Philology prefers Exace, on 
the precedent of 393, to Tuaee. Certainly graphically the words are not far off 
ag in minuscule p produces, not unfrequently, AA: N 372 Dddeor ovx (PéXovra 
six or seven MSS. give Tuacw or Imac for DAaow, However ipace ts 
forcible, of Hern’s rage, and ts. supported by 1 568 wokdka 62 xai yaiaw 


rokupopAny Xepoly ahota, an exact parallel: and of Zeus scourging the earth 
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ue his enemies B7S2 Gre +° dudi rubods yalar ipdooy, Hes. Theog, 857 
wAgyficw ipudreas, 


oe. Metre Ge Puyo 


hoirew cerommelaver * 


‘The incredibly bad substitutions for this fine phrase repay study. 
Gemoll, who’ collects them, justly decides that the text is sound. The: 
unwanal Xetre 4 Gupoy ie efended by the passage Pind, Pyth, nv 130 fret 
brought by Mutthine, and by the usual tendency ( regarl these haman 
physical phenumena (death, ete.) from two alternate points of view, eee 
man becomes object or subject 

S80. rpopeew xahAippoor iéiwp, © 366 srpopeew and mpoyery are 
variants, and we have wpoyéew alone } 219 and here 241, but the cognate 
scoueative after mpupéey seams mule out, and is certainly the more difficult 
eanstruction, 


SAY, a «ced err) plow doen diva éeaepyos “Arrow 
arcpelye-wpcksrdwiv, avtasitren Ua oben 


This fall of rocks Lae buried more than one critic Rubnken altered 383 
to werpalns wpoyepem, the latter word not a very vielent change (Ion of 
Chica fr. ii, 3 poytrarcis dv dpyupdors, a8 quoted by Ath. 463 B apoyoateu’) 
bat hopeless ns to sense; 4 Dutchman may be exeused unfamiliarity with 
mountain phenomens, but Gemoll is no better, who thinks that the change of 
éiov into pior makes all straight. 

The dative, cnuse of all this mischiof, ia not governed by éri—mcer, but 
ia of circumstance: ‘he pushed s rock over, with a shower of stones, pro- 
fusie lapidibua. Another ignored dat, of cireumstance 1s at Hea, Sot, 288 oi 
ve pap Hhucw | aiypis oFelgas xopuniieorra mer INE commentators, ancient 
and modern have had doubts about reaping grain with spears, and Paley 
brings in dprpe to do duty: the ears, however, ‘ “bristle with sharp spears, i.e. 
their staiks, as Horna has it. 

Apollo's Serosturs followed the usnal laws of such things; first the heavy 
crag deteched itself, then o shower of stones and earth followed, anil 
effectually filled the river. Travellers (see Bursian, Geog. vom Griechenlaad, i. 
p, 234) have identified the spring and the mountain behind it, wooded below 
but ending in sharp rocks, but they do not say if any appearance saggests a 
eatastrophe—another local legend lost except for this Hyrmm. Other desorip- 
tions of falling stones and the damage done by them may be read in Soni. 
S74 eq, and 457 ag. 





408, xpacrpag be Neérog waravictier Syeipe | rfja Bory, Rahwken’s 
Frevye is usually accepted for Eyeipe, but passages like the following suggest 
that the text may stand: Herod, vit. 49 eyetpopévou yermdovos, Ap. Rhod, i. 
1159 Pypopevoro cddov fayondorie abpais, iii, 295 of fame, Anth. Pal, vi. 21 
cparmny sipescar eyeiper. Quintus ix. 371 of a wave, 6 + df dvegoro 
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éteypopévou hopénvai. The ship had been running under eanyas; now the 
wind strengthened and ‘woke’ it into a quicker course. 
417. eis oldu’ GAsov wodutyAvor duis dpotce. 

Pierson's adfie ia not as violent a conjecture as might appear at first 
sight (ajdus, ages, avdus, avéis) but I keep dudis in the sense of ‘apart, 
away’ or move shortly out.’ Examplea with a genitive are given in the 
Lex. Hom., p. 1082; it is but a step to the absolute use, for which the nearest 
parnilele in this sense are of 21S Ge wer ayporjor rokty ypaver apdis cova, 
y 486 0184 cetow Coyiw dude Exarres, Ap. Ried. ii, 1060 prwee—otvope 
Mindens ay 0 aur’ eye applg corras | wuporopar, orele up. Herod, i. 85 re 
b€ coy TOAD Aanow Gudig | Euperva:. 


429 In handling this seograplicnl passage, Gemoll, with much judg- 
ment, decades that in default of further. knowledge the text 18 to be left 
unaltered. The passage partly coimcides with Boo] 49. and » 24 2g. Strabo 
$48 a), pointedly ignores the Hymn, though he quotes «, 425 (but with 
wiAipésPpor and p, 447 werpHeroav instead of «ai wapa Avjqy) as from the 
Odyssey. In view of the ubundant extra lines that papyrus is adding to the 
Homeric poems, it is perfectly probable that Strabo found this. verse in his 
copies, 

488. vfa & Erecra Gone dri (ér M) qrreipav enuoadte. 

Mr. Agar’s Gore dv’ éa' symeipav to save the hiatus is neat and corre- 

aponding to the wording of 506, 


401. Tigen’s & after wip is unecessary if we make a comma at §adaoons 
and take the two participles with 490; the conchision then comes with 
natural weight at e0yer@as 8) évetra. 


591, Pierson altered ZeedXev and tetipdvos into the plural—most need- 
lessly, for while both temple (479, 483) and priests (485) are to enjoy honour, 
the may be allowed to turn the scale here in favour of the former, 


529, otlre tovynddpos Hoey’ erijparos ofr’ ebAelumy is certainly harsh, 
but the construction (thie land is not desirnble as corn-producing nor as 
fair-pastured *) of adjectives qualifying adjectives in amply covered by » 246 
‘aly(Boros 8 dyadh, cai SovBoros, where no other translation is possible but 
(it is good as gont-foeding ani as ox-feeding,” The conjectures, most of them 
incredible, are collected by Gemoll > Peppmiiller (fe. p. 275) m an evil hour 
atiled ald y' for HS 7! 

AAS: wndy Ge rpodtiaybe, SldeySe 62 POX” dvOparrwy, 
évOad aryerpopéve xai deny Guy Te wadora. 
he se THtetaw fyrog Erceras, He Te Epyor. 

Various attempts have been made to complete the construction of 539, 
‘1dr veems too good a word to be given up; it is used tropically in Homer, 
%, 79, 6 484 wacay dé iéde and 7 S04 od + ey re yuumxde yuoopev (fu, 
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the ‘inclination, bent’ of the women. Here it is peculiarly appropriate to 
the will or guidance of the God, the straight path made plain through the 
oracles of Loxias ‘The expressions iBeiget dispet, Bleqw l@uvrara ‘eleroi, 
Bley 8) [Gvve Céusoras are-analogons. The word should therefore be Eept, 
and here 1 find myself im agreement with Peppmiiller, 1 cannot, however, 
accept his parentliesta (BideyGe 62 Gvda dvPowmray, epOae ayerpoptvear) : 
rather a lacuna must be mude, to contain a verb to govern ifty, a transition 
to the threat of 540, the qonstruction of which as it stands'is abrupt, and a 
singular to antecede cd—podafas of 544. I can think of nothing better 
than Selevvebe Ornroiai, cv be qpeci éto Afuara.. Homoeoteleuton of some 
sort nsturally is wanted. 





Critical work on the Hymn to Hermes during the last ten years consists 
for the most part of the labours of one mau, Arthur Litdwich, Articles by 
him are to be found in the Whiciwehes JTusewm for 1888, “S80, aod 'O(), and the 
Neue Jabrbickor fiir Philologie, 1886, ‘87, ‘SS, anil "60, and their results are 
collected in the extremely useful edition of the bynm, Regimontii, 1890. 
Homer-owes more to Professor Ludwich than perhaps to anyone alse of his 
generation, and it is well that this dabt should be put on record at a moment 
when ke has lately been the victim: of i gratuitous impertinence, no, We CLAY 
be glad to think, on the part of an Englishman. 

T have also to refer to notes by RB. Peppmiiller, New Jahrt., 1887, pp, 
201,805; Herwenlen, Rhein. Mus, 1888, p. 733g. The myth is well treated 
by Gomoll, and im Roscher’s exhaustive article in his Levicon. 

The Hymn is admittedly the most difficult of the collection ; and this 
not so much om account of ite subject, for the story was often treated in 

literature, eg, by Alcaats, and accounts corroborative m the main, though 
divergent: i) detail, remain in Apollodorus, Antoninus Liberalis, Ovid, and 
Pansaning, as from its language and style. The view that the hymm ts late 
is generally abandoned + we have rather a specimen of early, half simple, half 
ironic, epos: the style, though admirable uarmtive on the whole, is in places 
apparently intentionally riddling and dark; absence of cognate literature for 
comparison has produced unugnal corruption; the continnity of sense is 
broken in several places, and a large number of voces nihili remain to baile 
the reader. The attempts of the learned upon them have been more than 
usually tmenceessful. They belong, or seem to belong to the dosperate 
category of difficulty, where either there ig no corruption and it is our 
knowledge that is at fault, or the corruption is but a slep removell from the 
tradition—a atep which is berond our akill to make, I lope closer study of 
these documenta may make it plain thnt violent conjectures do not with 
acceptance, and that the right method is, either that of new interpretation of 





E | gefer to P. ae Mothuyenn, Ihe trite Host Thad, Ms. Mulranr, Moen! Neri - June 
Cdyascae codvcibue wafiguignrrric, Targgel Its) 1897, ns Overrated this pwrfortuance 
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the existing word-forms, or of correétions that approach the type of Mr, 
Agar's palniary ote ve Aajoret for o68€ oe Kocer, Apoll, 53. | 

Lactinas secm necessary at 11; 400, 415, 626, 508, and these ex ions: 
are either corrupte)) or atill aneertain: dvasyyoas 41, atrorpommaas : 86, 
To gov Tyod 98, wepiv 193, } oe AaSévra pevaks 159, virtowems 105, 
Bovietor 167, the whole line 188, dyens elvertov ve 242 ochptot 
purragew 279, S82 ay, evpvddy G25, 56 eerog S46, xpaivary 497 and elsewhere, 
pep as 437, Gupde dsratver 457, Hryepovetow 41, onar’ dred Si, 

With the higher eritictam of the Hymn I have not to do. There is 
however, one pecullarity of tlie story which mnst atrike every attentive 
rewler, the variations in the different aceounts of Hermes’ journey with the 
oxen from Pieéria to Pylus. and Apollo's search after him. Thay difficulty is 
real, but I entirely agree with Frnke, Gemoll (p. 187 and note on 211), and 
Ludwich ‘ Angebliche Widerspruche im hom. Hermesbymnaus" Veue Jahr, 
E887, p. 321 sy thal the inconsistency in engiua! and native to the poem, 
It ja satisixctory to find literary criticism at length becommg historical and 
taking neeourit ‘of éonditions anil standards other than those af its own time 
Tyrrell, fic, pp. 42 oy. has fallen into a Inia ppre lersion wilh regard to Hermes’ 
descent from Pieria. which it is unnecessary 4) examine in detail, There was,. 
of course, only ume journey, 

Tho integrity of the document apart, the geographical outlook of the 
writer is curious; he is very vague as to continental Greece, and evidently 
thiualit Pieris was onnnecteal with Onehestus by a ean y routl along the sea. 
This yagdences contrasts with the accuracy of the author of the Hymm to 
Apollo, who geta Apollo's journey from-Euboea ) Delphi marked ont with 
grent correctness, 1t would be an easy guess that the writer of the Hymn to. 
Hermes was a Peloponnesian; the reference to the ekin surviving outside 
the eave at Pyloa (vy. 125) implies connection with the Alpheus country. 
Bergk ((frteoh. Zit. . p. T66 n.), upon the same evidence thinks the author- 
was ai Tonlan; so differently do things present thempelyes to different 


poaple, 


OG. dvrpow dem valovea vakiextor. With Ludwich 1 restore this, the 
MS. reading: “Alrpou or dyrpm is needless; xvill. ( artpq vareraovra 
wakioxi links no binding force, anil gow Is absoluto and parenthetic; 
‘inhiabiting the cave, “witli of 40 ave efew le SSye, H 13 Sivas Soper 
aides slow, © 54!) xoloqe 6 de medion dvewor pipov obpavdy elow, and other 
passages; yr 23 wderBas | aitiy foe wéyapov, where the variant weydpas 
arises from the same misapprehension, Theocr. Epigr,, 3.5, dvrpov dew, 
arelyowres. The use being parenthetic-can accommodate itself as well to 
res| as to motion; Tgen brings some exx, of the former sense, 














15, wvAnéower. Certainly not‘ porter, as Ebeling, Zez. fom, andl the: 
alder commentaries, since Hermes never appears in so sedentary « function; 
phd rdamncs one scaiuona itn! ef. dhodxoy and 
(ina different sense) roXe; 
HS —VOL, XVI T 
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S2. wider 7582 eadiy G@uppa | alikov derpaxov éool yedvs speci 
Yéovea, ‘Tyrrell'a brilliant and humorous Zroo must command universal 
acceptance. When rode eakde f@upyn, aiddov dezpaxoy become accuaatives, 
the difficulties of construction and jrmetustion, which had endlessly 
embarrassed the commentators, vanish. 


4). é0° dvawnAnoas yAudare woke erdijpov 
aidw éFeropnrey dperxwoto yeXouns 


Aisp' literally ‘marrow’ is by 2 tatural semi-comic metaphor * Heal, 
which is to the tortoiee’s shell what marrow is te the spine: im the sense of 
‘ifs’ afer’ could not in this sort of poetry be joined! with a concrete word 
like éferdpycev, Tf then v. 42 expresses the process of clearing the flesh out 
of the shell, we should expect v. 41 to contain the act of killing; dvamyAjeas 
however has reaisted all tle interpretation and conjectures.of the learned. The 
latter, many of them evidently impossible, may be seen ap, Ludwich: Barnes’ 
doamoneras id not bad, if the action be unnecessarily vidlent: Hermann’s 
dvamiAjoas i the best and perliaps may satisfy. “AvawiAeiy must inean to 
squeeze, and denotes I suppose choking, u possible method no doubt of 
executing the job, though now-a-days we hear more of cutting off the heads 
of tortoises. TIsAciv occurs in epos Ap. Rhod, iv. 675 wanted. 


44. dvépos Gvre Oapwat émiotpopdaer pepyuvas, Buhnken kept Gayivai, 
quoting perp Spids, drwpures, opPiras a8 Instances of mmbiguous quantity, 
Blass-Kiiliner, us/Warl. Gramm, § 16,9, Lobeck Pathol, p, 200 sg, Choearo- 
boscus in Cramer Am, Ox. ii, p. 180 quoted by Lobeck J. ¢, p. 188 recognises a 
form @apewos, aod T can bring the derivative of iéa7- which in Hipp, 4g 
o. 15, 1) is written dSa7yeal, and has § necessarily long in Matro 79, This 
evidence would incline mo, miber than accept Barnes’ Paperad (the lose of 
which I cannot acconnt for), to leave @apiral, 


48. reipivas bia vara Sid fivelo yeMorgs, Whether we can have wepalye 
in the sense of qrefpe is av question Twould not decide; in any case Matthine's 
rerpijvas may bo justified by Herod.i, 11 cvvretpadvowras v. 1. cuprepalvoy- 
xpararpivo., kufoplpoi, TaXepivoro até proposed, but pace Mr. Sikes (Classival 
Review, 1894, April) and Mr. Tyrrell, they do not convince, Why should 
three diegant adjectives have broken ty into &:a jwoiol To iny mind 
the second Sud lies driven owb another preposition that originally oomupied ths 
place of the first; this phenomenon,—where two prepositions occur in the 
same line nnd one expels the other—may be seen K 54 jtuba Olay ve 
yijas @ya 6 ert Néorapa éiow: for wapa * ACHS' read dj +14] rib ofres 
Kata was ave otparov clo ahaode, cata via Kara erparoy’ L": 995 Ay 
dover, ay pecvas Sid 7 frtex nal pédav alua, dvd + fren Eyal, Kara oe 
Suit nite exchanged simply N 383,.o°941, and for the sequence «ara—bid of » 
40 dpyduevou xara doru BA opéas, Ap. Rhos, iv. 1002, xara orjua net hn 
wétpay.. Here, of the two, a with pivofo is clearly the more appropri 
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(Ties, Opp: FS wal re bia pur Boos coyeras): 1 would therefore write 
wupivas cava pera Bed pevoto yerowys ‘at, or on, the back, through the 
shell, | 


65. dy wdpos. wplterxoy éraspely dudoryTs “Ov apo i¢ untrans!at- 
able, nor do I see how-to explain ite corruption from mg mapos: the correction 
of [. nor Clarke's of wapos, the sense of which also is poor. A bolder critic 
than I might thinle of ome’ dp’ 


TO). odvéaka & attic épitrer ér) srapaiors aipow 
idpacr 0 dviyre didrdkexe Cadpara Enya 
guppy «TA. 

Vy. 79 aml 80 have evidently to be brought into grammatical connection, 
and this i¢ most neatly done by Dr. Postgate’s pryiv. I had thought of 
making op dor (ie..diord) out of ddpaar, bat thia word t evidently 
sound and not to-he disturbed. “Epayer which Genoll and others liked, 
never helped. : 


83 ag. "APAaPées must mean securely, so as not to come unilone andl 
trip (Sdderew) him, Metaphorieally TAcyuis 1158 ein po whovrever) 
caxoy dcrarepfe peppvdow | foe af haséws, anéer yours xaxov, ' without 
a check. ‘AXeelver 85 may stand if ij cam mean avoiding (the tol of) way- 
fering, f2. helping him to walk through the sand, but the variants on 36] 
lend probability to Winilisch’s dkeytvar, *preparmg’ Ola +! érevyouenoe BO 
agrees with this, ' being, as he was, in haste’ utpote qui testiuaret, Tyrrell’s 
atromopycas for abrotpowioas or wérowperps fy though not certain ix: 
better than the monsters collected in Ludwich's act¢, (vol. xv. p. 270), 





88. The other accounts of the myth do) not mention Onchestus: 
Anteninug Liberalis gives as the acene the rocks called Sarrav ceorial on 
Mt. Maenalus in Arcadia. Bergk’s notion that Onchestus was chosen heowusi: 
it was half-way between Pieria and Pylos is too ‘modern :' it would be 
more to the point to notice that Onchestus wasom a rising ground, Renlly, 
we hayeas in the hymn to Apollo another lost local legend, wud. jt is curious 
that in both hymns the story attaches itself to the same village. 


OO. ad ryépor, as Te Huta oxdTrets drixapTVAas Hpavy, 
\ rokvounjoeis evr dv Tade wavTa Pippa. 

wal re iSaw ea) baw cleat wal eas dcoveas; 

eal ceyay, Gre pi) Ty kata harry Td cov airov. 

7 enigma Hh Passe, perhaps ititentionally «0. The abse on of 
construction in 92-mukes the lacuna bolween 11 and $2, started by Groddicek, 
indispensuble ; and the absence of this line or lines in ite tum muikes the 
meaning of 95. doubtful. The purport seem to be twofolé: (1) an imper- 
tmence: ‘you will have plenty to drink when these vines-buar” (2) A hint 
to be blind, deaf,-and dom, sa to Hermes and the oxen: (Gemoll is perfectly 
right in seemy no thrent nor entreaty in Hermes language; the whole is 

| Tz 
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ironic, The iacuna might be supplied by p line to this effect, 5} (or me) 
poidAeic ida weiipa volar evi dpeot ofa, (which { offer as a mere alop 
gap): homecoteleuton i thin set apvand a construction snpplied for 92 

What are we to make of 03° The contexy will mun: ‘yoo wil) some 
day be full of wine, ani} are like seeiny uot to see, and hearing to be deat, aul 
to hold your peace except when Kora@iaery niay be wither active 
or passive; To cor auroy may be either nom, urace Tt haa often been taken 
to mean “your own totéresta’ and there ts no difficulty im the combination of 
possessive pronoun and genitive, ef 4 446 dusi alto’, 400 +a o airs Epya, 
and the neuter easily stands for*intoreat, concern’; of @ 211 0 & aurai 
wivra xodove:, 8 420 ra D ppoveav Dion Chaleus fr. 3 ro cov ev Bepenas 
Bur, Her. Far. 507 v0 8 abrod aewovddeas, Still the plirase te huorels, 03 
Gemoll svys, and alao no ynestion of the oki wiat's good or ill enters into the 
Homerie story; in the later account he aa punished, but in the hymn all 
partics po scot free. 

After severnl years reflection, the passage seems to me to turn entirely, 
upon the vineyard and the taunt Hermes gets out of it: ‘when theas Vins 
bear, won't you be full of wine! you wont see what you see, you wont hear 
what you hear: you'll hold your tongue except * Except when the 
wine has some similar effect on his speech, (4, exeept when his tongue. is 
loosened nul lie blabs. Huw is this to be got out of eavaSdurry 7d cov 
atrobt I offer téc0r ai rod for consideration: lit.‘ exeapt when you are 
hindered as much in that too, 2c. roo ovyae: Eax,.of Pidorresr o, get are 
supplied by the Lexx. Cf generilly Aesch. P, V. 106 di8afor tuas, ef 7 
jot) BXaarry Aéyw, and for the language of 02, ih, 463. of npera per SASrorres 
2Brerov mary, | KAvorTEs ote Heovo. 








04, das cuvéreve for paciv éceve is tlie simple an! convineing correction 
of Demetrius Chaloundyles, and needs no tinkering. Now that le was my 
hard ground, he drove his hent head-forward and * together,’ not straggling as 

‘Axuijres Tgon, but we have no reason to suppose that cows driven first 
backwards through wet sand, and then forwards-aeross hills oni] ravines and 
plains all one night would be ‘unwearied’ Tn a weak moment T conjectured 
xunvor, since Hermes promptly feedé them (105), but 1 niast not fall inte 
the habits Tdenunnce, “Adpijres seems to correspond to Afuyer in Ant. Lib. 
oS § elra & dwedavves wéptias Gwdexa kai exaray Body Afvyas eal tadpow, 
‘All unyoked they came’: the epithet gives an ides of the value of the 
theft, Certainly the adjective in this place i# rather harsh, but ef. addivor 

dppevor ey wahdpy, dwavete be Peppos airrpey. 

Cf vol. xv. p. 285, 6. On again considering the passage, I think » 


lacuna between 100 and 110 absolutely neceseary, Besides it is hurls 


- — a 2 es 
— ia 4 


aed 
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conceivable that in an adtiological account of the orlgin of fire the essential 
act of friction should be oniitted, the. ward dppever can oily apply te the 
‘recipient ': it la not necessary inonler.to prone a branch to hold it ‘firmly 
fixed” in ime's palit: snclmn nection on the contrary 19 peoulinely appre: AY 
ty the oropevy, “Eqrédeyre over which differnlties have been made, is to trim, 
prime, point: the Lexx, reeoguise the Troe of ere— to a point; cut down,’ 
in dwrcowrem, Citénver, ‘“Amédefre a Herwenlen abd passibly others 
prefer, would mean ‘cat off’ the tree; but this is already given in éNaw, 





LLG, rédpa & brofavyias usay Sous etdee Fdpate. 

"ToroSpyylas ia still untertain; but as the Lexx. give two vorbs, 
iwoppuyiepat and ierospuye meaning "Lo poar or bellow a little,’ there 
seems no Teason.to deny the existence of an adjective in the same sense. Or, 
having regard to the humorons style of the hymn, it might he thought that 
the cows in the dark cavern were called ‘drowned) i¢ ‘hidden away." In 
any vase an alteration like ¢piApiyeve is not to be thought of 





124. jwols } dFeravvere xarartuber@ evi werpy 
we rt vie ta peTagea qoAuypomol reduacs 
Sypdw Si peta Tada wal dxperor. 


The only cognate form to péracea is the feminine, «221 yaple per 
apoyoras ywple be pérarcar 1 see no Treason wliy g«éracoa may not be the 
peut. pl. tised adverbially—‘ in the intervening time’; a record of such a tise 
i preserved in Cramer, 4m. On, i. p, 240, quoted ‘by Lobeck, Pathal,, p. 245, 
Gewep rapa thw emi yiveras Sricca—obrw Kal wapa thy pera péraca 
[not éracoat]. Baumeister inserted pérage, Init the fact that wérate has 
given place to perage (nm gloss) Tes. Opp. 4 is 10 angument for ites cormp-- 
tiow into wéracea, a word that must have seemed and did seem nonsense to 
the scribes, “Axperov about which Gemoll donbts, naturally means ‘boundless, 
endless’ and here is adverbinl+ so 577 ampiror HarEepoTreniel, Pan xxx. 26 
cataudoyeras Gxpera, ood very similarly @ 505 gol & depera roid’ 
cyopevor. The eX Pression dondles simple belief ‘a long, 0 endless time 
after these things.’ 

As to the facta, the view first expressed by J, P. D'Orville (Journal 
af Philology, xxv. p. 254) and then by O. Miiller (Hyperbor-Rom, Studien, 
p. $10, quoted by Baumeister) seems nearly certain, that the writer of 
the Hymn saw what professal to be these skins, preserved or shewn by 
priests; the commentators speak of caves, at Pylos or in Areaiia, where the 
natural conformation of the rock in sotne way resembled aking, This miracle 
I must confess seems harder of belief than the conservation of the actual 
hides: but relica in yoneral were abundant in the ancient workl; D'Orville 
quotes Ovid Aft, viii, 20, anil I have noticed the skin of Marsyas Herod, vii. 
26, the Alban sow preserved in brine Varror, r. li. 4 18, and Bur. fer, Pur. $15 
ra xhewa 8 'BAAAs PaPe SapPdpoy xdpas | Addupa Kal owferas Muxrjvacs, 
aud tony more instances no doubt can be produced, 
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198. MX’ ob8 de of drre(Pero Gupas dyyieap 


wal ve wan’ ipelpovre reply lepis xara Seipiys. 


To mo ns to Gemoll aepqr is incomprehensible; certainly wepac cannot 
mean ‘send down,'and vepaivw seems out of the question: possibly iwe/porrt 
wep ely’ tepys waTa Gepys. Kaiings is quite in place, 1 642 havixavlns 
cabenea, cl forthe expression T 209 piv é' od muy da duod ye abfhor Kara 
Naor laiy | od mdcig onde Spaces. I am aware that wal Te pan’ 
lus(porrl wep elv' ieais involves diseresis after the third foot and eliston of as ; 
if the former objection be fatal perhaps waperr’ might stand, ‘admit, though 
it is almost burlesque; cf below 152, aml Qe xxx, 8 wep cot: 2 wrdperts p. 
But L prefer my first suggestion, Ludwich's wei» in not very suitable 


to all ociy xpeaor. 


136; dri 88 FiAe xdyxan' deipag; Iyen ‘needlessly altered deipas into 
dyelpas. Hermes we may suppose threw the hands and feet upon the 
embers Of his old fire in the carodSame SaPpas; he then piled mare wood 
upon: the top, and consumed everything in the heart of the fire. v, 118 
é-ifycer, and for the general use of deipw T 214 2015 a 141 ¢ 190, The 
writera neither of this nor of the other hymns object to the assonance 
dpderpe delpas, . 


147, Adpp ormperp deaktyxcos, Gir’ dudy dn, ‘like « draught in. gutumn ' 
is a comparison that comes liome to anyone living in m cave or a chilet, but 
thers ia suraly no justification for a mythologist (like Roscher) to see in it 4 
proof of Hermes’ original function as God of Wind; of ¢ 20 of a dream 7 6 
didpov @y wrod erécouro fuera woveng = 6 502 n spirit makes an entry very 
like Hermes'—vs @d\apo elo i\Oe wapd «ylides Iuayra. Quintus wv. 111 
ROP wiry eInahiyeias, v4 


152. Aaidos d@ipww ‘playing with the clothes” may seem a singular 
phrase, but it is undoubtedly defended hy the passive a@vpopern “beng 
played’ ¥, 485, and oiher accusatives from Pindar and the Anthology may be 
seen inthe Lexx. 


160. } @é AaBbvra (dépovra M) petokd «zh. Tn the Oxford text 
Matthine’s Xa@orra was adopted as a stop-gap, but it belongs to the class -of 
unmotived corruptions, anil the right remedy for the line seems quite 
anecertain. Neither Ludwich’s Maerra pad’ oFd vor the lacuna proposed yal, 
xv, p. 287 are convincing; and ¢éporra also miial be accounted for in any 
conjecture that is to holil water. | 





160, Kohnken's raiay is only ingenious; waka get you back the way 
you came’ ls perfectly in point. 


108. ri petadra trrdcxeat, In meaning tere wen) might well stind; 
tod aim js w metaphor eneily transferable to words; rapra algo as nm cognate ace, 
ia posaible, but the accusative we is & stumbling block. Before accepting 
Piersou's Bedicrxeai one would wish to see instances of the exchange of § anil +, 
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167. Bovrevow ede eal oe  Bovworéav (Ludwich) or Soveohsew 
(Gemoll) ia exceedingly ingenious and graphically not toe far off, 


187, | Ev@a sjfparra 
avmoahow eipe pesorTa Tapel ad00 Epxos AWAT. 


KaiSakow is usually held to be corrupt, but the conjectures (rpoynadan, 
vobahoycaéaXor, eto,) are unsatisfactory, and) the passage fulls into auch 
hopeless confusion without thia object to rézopra, that perhaps we may allow 
the well-known lines Aesch. \Prom. 462 to save the word, Prometheus 
says :— 









xdfevEa wpotos év Ceryoiot xrmbade 
CetryNairs Sovhetorta capacty 0 drws 
yévoul!, bp’ Epua r* ipyaryor diapicovs 


lrTrory.. 


Horses then being excluded, xrataka in Promethots' mouth must imply 
oxen and mules, and given the humorous style of the Hymn, one may 
without much yialence take «voSaday, literally ‘beast, to mean, here * ox 
“Eoxos dheqs is metapliorical, not Hteral— prop of the vineyard —of the 
ox who ploughs between the yines, and draws the grapes and the fodder. 
Translate ‘there he found an old man grazing his ox, the stay of his vineyard, 
on the edge of the road.’ Gemoll’s grammar and agriculture are equally 
926, alea way Feder o8efo ra 8 aiverep’ Evten odoio. 

With Franke and Ludwich, Neue Jaded, 1887, p. 327, mn. 15, I quite agree 
that Hermes’ footprints only are intended. The cows Apollo has noticed, v. 
$90), and recognised them: the other spoor baffles him, and he expresses a 
nsif astonishment *wontlerfal hero, and) more wouderful there’; Hermes 
‘waded,’ érietpopddny 8 €8aSster 210, partly because the cows straggled, 


#81, Gemoll suggests that the ‘delightful smell’ came from Maia’s fire, 
as that ine from Calypso’a Tis, however, is poo * literary '; the ancients 
had noses for natural sinella, and the fragranee of the Alp is intended: here. 
Martial, iii, 65, 4, gramina quod redolant qtuae modd carpsit ovis, 





239, The transposition deeeiAe’ for ddéerver is simple and probable; 
avee(ke, 05 Dr, Postgate pointed ont to me, 15 mote correct than dveedhes 
(Lohsee); it also represerits more exactly the letters of ddéeier, and this is of 
importance when a metathesis is m question. | 


942. dypys: etretéon te yéhuy bord paca elyer. 


Martin's éypijceae for aypys ew is probable, P 660 for dynjcourres 
Ly M,, Vat, lave dy-, A551 there seemsno variant, v 33 dypjevorra*P. 
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‘Ereo¢ alao isn word that has a tendency to dissalve, cf. the variants ‘T 235. 
Read therefire with Martin and 
eypnoowy ereoy Se yéAup a7 d. 

which is » little simpler than éredw ye- xAvy &. Hipponax 80 tpyq peiwap 
call dorvov otday éypjroew is i pont and aeema to have escaped the eami- 
mentators. In the line before, it is Barnes, not Hermann, that deserves the 
credit of the excelent conjecture yj, half-confirmed afterwards by y's @n. 
Ludwich's objection, ¥. J, 1887, 325, n,10, that ina hundred similar cases: 
ms, not Of, is need would have weight if the MSS. @y and 8) did not palit 
strongly to the rarer word, another instance of which miy now be drawn 
from the new fragments of Callimachus’ Hecale (see Ellis, Jonpinl of Philology, 
xxv. J. 153): in the satne finomente byrnryy (epelled Pikaeris) occurs. 


258, ted yalp 
epayaess OMyotor per apOpiei yyeuovebary. 

Hermes" subjects have bean called by different erities kwyporee, der poi- 
ay, Sodlovoiy, Gdavicww, AOcelvacass () *rodvotou vel potins fudpotew (olim 
Piya vel Aipotaw) (!)). Tignote Ludwich’s note: omitting tle nme of 
the authors of these pearls of lonrnimg, 

Mr, Tyrrell, and) Botasonade quoted by Franke, defend didyeser, whieh 
hiss mmoh point, Hermes will fo to Tartarus and be king amdng men of his 
own size, tc, othor bad babies. Tris to be presumed that ancient ideas of the 
next workl kept'a place for ehildron among the ' matres ata viri, heroes 
and girls, | | 


272. Bovei per’ dypataciw. 11 is certainly « small step from -¢l pier” 
he) oils dm’, yet I think that the MS. roading wived a8 good a sense ag 
Schneidewin's conjecture. To hive passed through the door sift oxen is 
even # greater font for-an infant than to. lave gone wut “flee them, and it is 
the former that Apollo necuses Hermes of whew he examines Main's house- 
hold stores. 


270, odpues fisrdfeorer. Ther is no quotation to support purer Zens 
it any ecounection with the eyes, but if occurs abailotoly, in the middle oy 
wohive in Hippocrates of tossing in bed, of pationts vinnhle ty sleep (eg, Alene, 
Hi, 15), and a substantive purracuoe oxisis in the same sense, ‘Therefore. 
since the MSS, give odpucs, it evems.as well to preserve the intransitive. use 
hire also, Horminn preferred the ave, ddpi¢: the altemtions of the excellant 
word pirrdateceer do pol peed enitierating, 


280), Dorrie piPor dixoviay, Cn ae which M give instead of <dp 
nul p gives together with roy, aes vol. xv. p. Bild Tyrrell defers thé tradi- 
tion, but a\cow prodicative is certuinly hard, ‘for naught.’ ‘The pccununde af 
aie in 60 thany MSS, sngests that it may alter all not be o gloss, and that 
finendation should take accountof it, ‘Axaray ja sound, the attempts npon 
Ware unsuccessful: Stadtmiiller, wlio decidedly has not lo math hewreger 
thought of tAaxraw, 
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282. a wean, jreporevTa, Corudpades, } ve ai ole 
ToAAdAES SrréTopoivea Gépovs ef mueraorras 
pviyor oly éva wovroy éx ovdel puta wa@lecat, 


Tt is to be wished that a better pamdlel than Theoer, 1.51 depariroy. 
él Enpaics aadiverp (especially as in modern texts the conjecture axparicpor 
or dxpatioys is generally printed) could be bremght to dx’ wbdel Kabicouns. 
To ‘seat # man upon the floor’ is an odd expression for to rob; besides that 
gene the words ron may ba either subject or object tothe verb, A acmewlint 
similar odd phrase. is ¢x axanjrow: xaGifew Hes. Opp. T50; The 
Paroemiographi do not lielp. 


315. é péy rywepréa hove 
ove ddleag dri Bowel» Ehatero etdiyop “Eppiy, 


The alterations of daryy into dwry, doreiv, dwpaw are unneceptable ; 
they belong to the class of petty, unmotived, and therefore unconvincing 
changes: If dovar or dwreiy had originally stood, there is no. probability. of 
it being altered by any reader into =p After Herman's brilliant correction 
of doris inbo dopiy 136, basetl upon the variation davis, daypyy 385, the 
cune emeniation is abvious here (aml Windisch already had attempted 
dmpa). The sense will then he‘he waa attempting to convict Hermes of 
clear theft) in the matter of oxen,’ a good Attic construction (Qe twa re) 
which Matthine seems to have contemplated here. If it be thonght too 
forensic my ouly other anggeation is to return to @aejy with a Incuna con- 
taibing fed¢ or an eyuivaleyl word, Ode dddvos, if proxy is sound, ‘not 
without justices,” a* oppesed to Hermés’ ‘arts and crafty words” 


A265, eveudiy Cecurdig M) 8 éy' “OXopror dyarvedow. The older con- 
jectures enleavouré:l to produce a wonl somewhat resembling etavddy; so 
Heyne'e atuvkiy accepted by Tlgen but rejected by Matthiae, Hermann’s 
eupediy or dayeden, Pranke’s exeddn, Tho later attempts desert the letters of 
the MSS. and may well be loft unquoted. I will have the coutage Lo inter- 
pret. Hes. (pp. 529 of animals in a storm, «al tore 31 wepaol val ryjxepar 
vAneotrar | Unypor wwAbwvres dvd épla Syerarjerra | deryavew. Mudsdawres 
wae 4 rare worland variously interpreted, anil Crates indeed read padxedowtes. 
However, the second af the explanations of Procius seems carrest, ta yeidy 

civodrres tre THs Ywypor7ros, chattering from cold; cf, pope ond pero 
which Prellwitz connects with the simple form pum. Whon we consider the 
close connection between the vocabulary of the four greater Hymns and 
Hesiod (brought out by Pietkan, De comminum Desiodeornm algae hymnorwn 
quituor magnorum rarahulis non homers, Reg., 1466), perhaps etpudkiy may 
express the action exactly opposile to Avypios peAcour, “a pleasant buzz or bum,’ 
The sense (much the same as D'Orville's creapudly, Jowrn. Pail, xxv. p. 255) 
would suit the easy style of this Hynm, ‘a pleasant hun: possessed Olympus’: 
the gods were exchanging morning salatations, gerd ypueaipovar ie. Right 
or wrong, | think this attempt at interpretation better than inventing another 
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word of the measure _.._and with much timidity I aubmit it to the 
etymoloyisis, | 

$26. “Ad@cro: is difficult as @ predicate, bot finds a parallel in dépares 
& inavor ¥. 103, Groddeck’s d@paa certainly is quite inadmissible; the later 
conjectures @Geror, dye Geol, and Tyrrell’s ad@ora do not, [am afraid, help 
matters. Probably. as Gemoll suggests, dfdvero: ia used as a complete 
substantive, qualified by dé@rroi: ‘the Immortals pathered, déeathless’ 


J44. Thom per yap Boveiv dy dapodeMor Actuava 
aytia Spar Eyoura Korey avepaive wédXarwa, 

[see nodifficulty in the dative Sovclv: ‘in the case of the oxen the 
sand, which held them, showed the foot-prints facing the meadow. *Apriog 
with 5 is unexampled ; p 833 tov xaTebyxe hepa mrpos THACua Yolo Tpawetan | 
avriov is obviously different, Ons may, I suppose, translate "facing 
towards, “Eynuea brust mean ‘touk and kept’ The setitencs is as the 
colnmentators aay, awkwanl; but the antithesis to aéras 3° abros was the 
canse of its contortion, 


346, auras 8 obras 68 devas dpepyaves. 

‘O@ eerog is completely dark, Barnes thought ¢erés might mean 
‘supra modum'and Rubnken gave effect to this interpretation by writing 
“Foy. The moder conjectures omer, GNed poy, Gbatog, ate. are evident atop- 
gaps. Formally Hermann’s dicros is still the best, as it makes a good parallel 
Wo dupyavoy, but the sense is poor. 'O éexros and 6° eras do not promise, 
Can o éerés mean. the ‘outsider, stranger, one who ia not yet admitted into 
Glympus, according to a sense given by the Lexx not earlier than Plato? 
Advis 3° obrog in certainly sounil; Apollo's rage rises in stages: ‘the cows 
have their footsteps the wrong way about, but this, thisvery derdy hore ——" 





49. oF «i Teg apaines épveri PBatvas. Apuct 18 aimple- inatrumésnstal 
dative, like roeciv and yyepeiv in 346-and $47, ‘aa if one walked with trees, 
inatem| of feet. Solon xi 5 dkeredos Fyveri Balver, M 207 xdrevo wens 
avizow. The'conjectures cov (Gemoll) éy (Herwenten) are needless, 


$07, GervpraXapncer and 461 suopyate are two of Tigen’s bent 
contributions, the formera joining together of bch wip waXdunoev given by 
M (aa T should lmve noticed tn Part IT,), the latter for the vox nihili opaat py 
rave. Ludwieh, indeed, alone of editora keeps the latter, but his xepow 
explain who can, 


400 ey. Tt is impossibly not to feel that a cortain quantity of matter has 
perished in Lhis context; verbal alteration does not suffice to restore (1) the 
construction aml (2) the eense. Wader the former head the fem, plur. rai 
#10 cannot possibly follow ferpad Ayvov, even xara civeows eyeptyras 416 
wants an object, and no word can be enpplied ont of the preceding lines, (2) 
The motive of ‘twisting tho chamma’ 409 ig entirely unexplained, and also 
‘chaing’ are not made of agnus Cis EUs: Something Interven hetween 400 
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and 410; the chaing were perhaps changed into. shoots of willow. Again in 
415 Hermes ‘flashes fire’ but in the same sentence 410 ho is: sdothing' 
Apollo, In-short the seene is not stated: we lave six nes left from a» much 
longer passage, We inay tink we see what the action may have been, but 
no literature could have left it originally in such obscurity, I therefore leave 


the Innguage a5 it stands (and every word seems sonnd), and suppose with. 


Baum. two lacunae of mimown size after 409 and 415, 

I conjecture, from the surviving fragments, the course of eventa to have 
heen this. Apollo, irritated at seeing the skins, aid inferring that two cows 
were lost from his herd, began to" twist atrong chaing'in his hands (for 
Hermes, naturally, not for ihe umnoffending cows) They by magic, éppde 
Sov\fios eXev-ihpovos, fell of Hermes, or fell to the ground before they could 
be put on him, and turned into shoots of willow. took root in the ground, anc 
ino manent (atya) grew up and made a bower or pergola over all the cows, 
at which Apollo, with reason, @avpacer d@pjras. Hermes’ next action, to 
ook askance af the ground, liia eyes glancing fire’ is certainly inexplinable - 
his desire "to hide’ cun only refer either to the akina or to the fab amd flesh 
which was stored inaidd the cave. Lastly, one or the other gap must have 
contained: & mention of the lyre, which is referred to without definite intro- 
duction in 417. lip in 415 ie nightly restored by Lohsee and Ludwich for 
Martin's wee’; cf. Hes. Theay., 827 (quoted by Clarke) and Quintus, viii. 25. 
‘Pett te wal wdenow 412 is well defended by Gemoll with Hes, Tiieog, 87. 


426. ynpver’ auBodddny, épari &é of Frrrero hari}, 
xpaindy afavdirous re Cesls eat vata Epepvaye. 





Hesychi. spatvens tidy may perheape establish the meaning ‘celebrate, 
tell’ which ia definitely maintained by Maurophrydes (Kuhn's Zeitechr., vit. 
346 y., quoted in the Ler, om.) here, 531 and 559, Let stymologists pro- 
ounce. The conjectures (1.9. «Aelaw) tre untonvincing and Stadtmiiller's 
otpavon (alopted by Ludwich) one of the worst that hias disfigured a bext. 
‘Epaty—porn is generally recognised to be parentletieal ; parentheses are 
frequent, 4.9. : | 


A 429, ol & Gre deny loav, ob xe dadne 
rorcuy Laoy Inerbay Syore' dp atiPeciv addye, 
oiyy Geididres opparopes. 

Herm, 175, 


$36, Mynyauéira ia analogous ta owapyamdrta SLi), yapdara Herm, 
— Vill. 13, cipadinra Div. I, z, Tj, 20 [lap KOTINTA, adh, Pat:, Vi. a4. BD, 


109, 7, Aodiira 70, 1, iAedra 106, 1. T eee no objection to woveimene- 


‘labourer, industricus” Apollo as throughout is ironical, and congratulates 
Hermes.on the variety of his accomplishmeuts: ‘butcher, trickster, workin, 
minwtrot! 

Aairog éralpy (Ludwich)is ingenious, but the Goll may be ssid to be preset 


where his invention is tae! or at what he iuspires ; woredpere Sazras €raipy 
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in combination is intolerably prosaic. Of, Hipponux i. {ace Mains maida 
Kvddjrys wadpaur | Epeq eevdyya, Mpowierl Kavbaiva | bopmy eragpe 


437. wevtijxovra Soap aytabia rata wéundas. T can to nothing with 
uéunhas: there is no ex. of péXopai ¢. acc, nor in fact of the 2 perf. except m 
the third person. MepyAag (Loitwich) does not esse the construction, peeguryre 
(Eberhanl) lneks sense, ani (his verb ia really not wantid at all; meuedcryxag 
or pémodwas is the sende; Lohsee’s wédy od is too ilesperately ingenious. 
Gemoll has added to the enormity of Stadtmilller’s dvddénray by putting it 
in kis text, Are there, or are ther not, principles of emendatian ? 


447. ris Teyry, Tis pola dpnyaréay pekeawey ; 


The ‘muse of hopeless cares’ passed imuzter ll Schneilewin, who mado 
the prosy and inaccurate alteration duyjyare cor pededayer Hermes’ cares 
were material, and confined to admission among the Olympians, For the 
constraction I may quote Franke who shows often excellent jadgment: ‘ set 
genitivus ut dicitur objecti: cantus contra sollicitudines et ewras, “Apoypyavear 
is not from the unlieard of dyrpyanj¢, but is gen. fom. from dusjyaros; | 
may rofer to a list of compound adjectives of three terminations, vol. xv. p. 
261. The worl iteelf is greatly in point, ef, 434 gpoy dur yaves, Theoer. xiv, 
52 dpipyerdowres Encros: peMedaray occurs Apoll, 532, Herwerlen’s. and 
(Gemoll’s conjectures, which would destroy the general predication of Hermes” 
art, will not bear repenting. ‘The sentiment ia that of Hee Tog, 55 (the 
Musea) Ayepociiny ve kaxoy durrayun te pepanpawy., and the well-known 
lines, Cypria fr. 10 ofvav ros MeveXae Geol rolgeaw Gpirrov | Cryrots arfpa- 


fe 


wulow wrocechacdi MeAedopeas. 


453. GAN otere ri! wor ote pera bpediv GAXo péXnoer 
ola remy Paring evockia Epya wehowTa. 





Geoy (Herwerden, Cemoil) is oxcessively weak for véar; the comparison 
i6 the same asin 65 pire wodpod | HAyral Gadinet waparSoko eepropéovew, 
Nor 8 rota (Ludwich) neoeasary: constrae ofrm poi Dro ri Ske pedyoev 
dxelvow ole Paking rfaw, dvbékia Epya, wedorrai (as Mattline). 


450, 7. pow & drei obr OMyor ep day wAUTA pajcea oloas 
ive wewon xal Gupow éraives wperhvréporst. 


That M alone preservos thess two lines is nothing against their eeinine- 
nets, as indeed! lias been recornised sine Rulinken’s time: lut M's ehamveter 
for uncermectad corruption woulll admit mistakes in tradition and allaw of 
bohklerremeilies. That seme corruption has happened is obvions, 

To take the words in order. [fe is tenally aoecpted, though as Gemoll 
notices, there if no motive for Apollo orlering Hermes to sit down amd as 0 
matter of fart hoe dués not do so, The first word of n verse ia pectiliarly 
exposed to corruption, and for instances of luss or addition uf initial, ef, #4 18S 
dimeras, Zuperad ‘L208 “Teawdpaw, Meivardpory Strabo, Hes. Theog- 970, 
Tagiy, Aoliw and 'Aggio, Thooywis, 477 Sela, he and jee, Hippocr, Vet, 
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Med. 22 wy, etm, fy. Sehnetdewin tried elwe, but this evades the problem; 
thres years ago in the deadeiy, Sept, 1804, I proposed Site wear Kal Gupdy 
@yetpat wpeaBvreporriy, ic “think twiee before’; eyeipas 1 is a fair uncial 
permutation for eraiver, bub the eonstraction of Site 3 is always with 7, and 
wal also iis difficult: The accepted method is Ruhnken’s sider fur Gupor, 

but (1) metatleses slionlil be avoiiled set a under the clearest proof; the 
only place in the Hymns where a metathesis seams necessary is v. 250, 
Tiven's AqSdor for Bakar, (2) pilfor dratwete, approve or agree to f speech 
ig an td phrase for general iumility; and again, how does sitting come im? 
(3) the dative in euch u constroction is unintelligible, Other attempts, to be 
seen in Ludwich's note, hardly need mention. After tunch reflection I 
incline to think the sentence springs outof Hermes musical nccomplishinents; 
*sinee ° your youny age you are so clayer, use your gifts for the general 
good’; Tze will then be of ‘the bard, at the table in Olympin. ‘Sit, and 
the apicit in your elilers” The missing word: must be au. equivalent uf’ 
‘comfort, amd what but Zaire? And this 1 now see was Sclincidewin's view, 
He read f Qe, but the SVHIZCSS évrimive does not scem impossible (Munro, ifaw. 

Granmear,§ $738 and for the elision of -« cf orep’ eyruoy dlerm. 152, wepeSadorro 
Aesch Ay, 1144, repererjemres Bumen. C87 mod-schol,), and the tarity of the 
ward togeller with the metrics] lieense will have given éraives. 

460. 7dde xpardioy dxévrwpy, That some idjective from xpdvey or 
spared id intended IT de not doubt; the usunl form is xpareivoy, which Tigen 
restored. Of, Sapuepdrov Adyyns loyts Aesch. Perum 161. For omission or 
insertion of » of. the forms of @Xarswity Apoll, 210; for the epmatity 
xpavelvdy one may perliaps compare: Gapsrai vy, 44. 

460. | e ney eye oe 
xvdpor ey aBavaract «ai S.S:0r Fyepovetaw 
bacw 7 dydad Sapa xai és Tékos obe drargcm, 
For tryezevevow which is emigmatical Mr. Tyrrell betpate pyenor’ eta, 


Mr. Agar #yeuor doom. This close coincidence cannot but have weight. No 
pease mate results ie Eanes jvyepoverree ond obs daarpoe, as Ludwich 

















471. Y — as ye pace Sarjpevas €x Avds dubs 
parretias 0 exdepye Avos-rapa Géopara marta, 

This is the punctuation und reading of the MSS, which at Gemoll’s 
suggestion fin his note, for in his text he ‘goes with. the majority) I have 
reatoreiL. Usually, following Matthine a colon ia put after rims, ye is changed 
into #2, und @ after paprefag is suppressed, The documentary reading, 
however, gives riwad and pdirecas aa two gifts of Zeus to Apollo, and this 
corresponds to the division 631 0). The accent on mapa is Inet retracted. 


473: raw [y, seca Many] woe rhs Eyarye waid’ ddwewy Seba. 
A line unmetrical and most mysterious, The older erities omitted ye to 
help the metre and took dgdvwoy often of money; others tried to turn it into 





a 
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something resembling aidwéeos, Hermann’s raroapater (too good), for t 
lig time won nceeptance. I think most scholars will now admit that torp— 
iidveror, ‘rich in which is sound; but how to deal with wat? t Tatil admire 
the amazing ingenuity of Tyrrell's wed’ de@verty, but after much consideration, 
I think the simplest expedient is to write ¢yw ve wal ddvev, The 3 wis 
inserted to avoid the apparent hiatus, Thies 19 n phenomenon of wile 
occurrence aud that, shews jtself ander very ¢itferent forms ; one or two cages 
are collected vol. xv. p.- 275, here I may add E 4 dale of, date & of T 194 bapa 
Eis, Shpa Feuie Thais might be thought precocious in Hernies’ mouth, but 
lie calls: Apollo xodpe 490, and he may have thought like Aristophanes raiéa 
yap xiv §) -ipwr | radelv éleacay Berig dy wiapyas Adi ( Winsps, 1297). 


470, Gemoll’s évierdpercs for drcrrapérwy ia very poat, and pives a 
wood ‘sense, "Eqietavérqy (Barnes) is very bad, and ought not to have been 
wlopted so generally. The accusative would never haye corrupted into the 
adverb, T agree with Gemoll that the passage 478450 is dound: Ludwich's: 
transposition. of eljaoNre: and eben os does not assist, 


455, peta curplelnew abvpopiey padaxjow, An affected way of 
describing @ miisical instrament, but the sense is plain: ‘easily played by 
gentle practice, the harp will respond to the executant who takes the trouble 
to ‘Jearn its ways, to‘ painful labour’ ¢gyacty, dvijrados it réfuses itaalf. 
Franke is right with hia interpretation conswdtudines molles pro donmuetudine 
ntolliter taniondd fides. ‘A@upowévy ia nothing but passive. 


407. "Epuy 3 éyyudMsber tyav pactrya gaewyy. “Eyer naturally 
offends, but Matthiae’s generally accepted exe belongs to the category of 
unmiolived corruptions, like @avéy for ¢erjy v. 315. If eye had been 
original, who consciotaly or unednactotsly would liave changed it to Eyay ? 
Martin's éemp ia better, but I venture ta write 2i0y, permutation between 
which and Eyar: is graphical, and frequent in Homeric MBS. #y E 136 H 
107 (ecw) A 488 °F 219 0 795 @ 952 387, 


609, I can make nothing of oijuar devel The sense is 20 complete 
without it that no clue is given 60 ite possible meaning. If it were joined 
with oe er. enki vir as verb would be wanted, Init ms fri cal win (v, 125 ce 
fr: pir) ‘ns atill now’ roqtsines duder anil seoma n sitaple expression like 
@ypow 6 peta tavrva «al axpestoy ¥, 126. [ojpar belongs to 500 and means 

‘ne a token’ if must at leaat be dative, and its position makes auch a sense 


526 ey, ‘The transition to direct orntion js quite mtolerable, éx rexplired a 
verb, réXeusp is senseless with ctpPSoror, lastly the pronoun oe ia required. 
So many conditions can only be fulfilled by n licunn, which might have con- 
tained such o line as alerie qee warip oF drayocer ih repo’ olon Zeus 


to approve of the eonmpach let fly the reXeséraros werenvan, at sight of which 
Apollo nuvle oath, 





ee wf roe Aga fe Addow.. Dae its =< gree moduced 
alike éx', r' and ge. Some other examples are given in Rzach's note 


ad foe, 








have run thus: 





rreaitiet dcx cia sien $a this onet. hee qn Aaidinlbnes sctncial ves for 
dvacoes. They may, AS Gemall says, have contained s reference to hei 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM MYSIA. 


Most of thu following inecriptions were copied ono tour through the 
country of the Rliyndacus and Macestis in tho autumn of 15:4. A few were 
added on a hasty visit to Bulikiser and Balla in September 1896. T have ar- 
ranged them geographically in a zigzag line, fram Brisa westwards to Cyzicus, 
then south-eastwanis to Tayshanti and the plain of Simav, and then westwards 
again by Balat, Kebsud, Balukiser, and Balia to the Acsepus — For the 
precise position of the several places, anid for topographical «details, 1 may 
refer to a paper by Mr. H. M. Anthony and myself published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Februnury and March 1897. Prof. WwW... 
FY Anderson, who accompanied me on both journeys, lias kindly allowed me 
to compare his readings of the inscriptions with mine, and in one instance 1 
have alopted hia copy in preference to my own, I have pot repeated my 
inseriptions which I have found to be already published, unless I believed 
that T could make matorial additions or corrections, Many of the following 
inscriptions will appear to be of little or no importance, but im Asia Minor 
much ligit may be thrown on the ethnology, religion, and civilization of a 
district by mere nomenclature and spelling. The work of Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
bas shown how much may be Jearnt from the epitaphs and dedications of 
semi-barbarous peasants. Several of these inscriptions, however, are of some 
interest, for example No. 27 for political history, Nea 13 and 67 for historical 
geography, and Nos. 48 and 64 for the religion of the country, 

1. ‘Tachtali, 4 village about three hours west of Brusa: im the Church of 
Hagios Theodoros. Omate marble #ele with gable and spirally fluted columns, 
2 feet high, 1 foot 10 inches broad, Letters about 1 inch, 


ATAGHTYXH 
‘AyaGy Téxp | 

6PETMTHPA Opertijpa wovewy eal hoywy koopyTopa 
MOYCUIN Kopvotror obtw Dlpuos drrypelyraro. 
KA|AOTLIN | 

5 KOCMHTOPA The metrical form of the inscription is 

meant as 2 compliment te Cornutua, from: 

KOPNOYTON whem Firmus learmt the art of writing 
oYTW verses, 
oeiPMOC 
ANTHMEITATO 
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2 ‘Tachtaliz «under o stair outside the Church of Hagios Theodoros. 
Block of coarse warble broken ab both ends, Letters about 24 inches, 


¥XANCOITTA eliyde con w{aidas xal ? 
AIAWNTTAIA elalbuv wraidlay 


8. Tachtali: in the floor of the bath. Marble slab, about 24 feet long, 
broken. below. Letters about 2 inches. 


+ TNCTOL GEPA % Uieri¢ Gepd- 
TWN GEN ida AE maw Xeo\le] evOdée 

a warda{tras] "laderns 
beaks Mnéeis 


2,9 sft Fis 





4, Akcheler, near the é¢astern shore of the luke of Apollonia: m a 
Inne to the west of the village, Rough boulder. Lotters about 24 inches, 
ruiely inscribed, 

euwp 
AIADEPON 
TECTONK 
OTA 


Apparently a boundarystone. The character of the. writing resembles 
that of another Loundary etona, built into the wall of the mosque. See Le 
Bar No, 1095, 


®, Apollonia (ad) Rhyniacum): outside the wall, nob fer from the 
bridge. Fragment of marble column. Letters about 2 inches, 


KAINIOE Raiitos 
LEKOYNAE setatatog 
OPH TAP © Pree: 


6. Apollonia: iy a wall just inside the gale, Marble block, brakan to 
right. Letters 14 inch, 


MAL wi AAA Ma[y]wiAale dedo- 

CLOPONMAIN -codow Mea-yrlav 

PIACLOPoyYo* dihorapov Gulrya- 

TEPAPMANIC -tépa, Myvialu dero- 

- * sa hed rou i -gddjov yu[paiea, 
HSi—VOL. XV 
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7. Apollonia; (a) in a wall near the gate. Larve rough block. 
Letters about 3 inches, rudely insoribed. 
THPY TOC 


(by Forming a step to a shop on the other side of the street, Similar 
block, similarly inscribed, 
TEXEIAI 


s, Apollonia: in a stair leading down te the shore. Round marble 
pillar, broken below. Wetters about } inch. 


ATAGHITYXHI ‘Avablje Toy. 

TAICANOAICTHC THis avonig THs 
BE0Y Benu 
€i/MPANOCOAKT//// "Rif janaris 6 "Aur[(ow 
5 ZHCACATIEAUKEN i theas derééwwer 

EYNAPICTHPION etryaprorrpior 
TAWTAKAITONBW Ta wTa Kai TOY Bo- 
MONETIIPEPEIAC =ja3 Err] iepeters 
TPO) //////F THC (ris detves] 


dvoais apparently for avaryais the being softened to y, a8 often in mocerm 
Creek. 


?. Apollonia: m 9 honse. Marble stele, woken above: and at both sides, 
Boneath the inseription is a panel (7347 inches) containing # relief of a lady, 
seated to night, holding a child in-her lap, while « tonid facing her presents 4 
basket. Letters } inch 


a ATO in 
ANAPOY AZKAH 
XAIPE 


10, Apollonia: ino liouse, Rough marble fragment, broken above and at 
both sides. Above the inscription are carved the talons of an eagle im high 
relief. 

ANTIACTHCOE LPL OTE eee nee 
X HN =P. 


11. Apollonia, Copy communicated by o dealer in Brusa. Stone 
described as a square base, with mouldings nbove awl! below, broken to left. 


ATA@HI TYXHI “Ayabine toym. 
AYTOKPATOP) Avroxparope 
TAP/AAPIANOL Kai|eape 'Adpsay[ |i 
j MITA EOTHP ‘Ohy |urian corps 
kK AIK TIZTH wal eriory[e. 
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The titles owrip xal xtiosys were often given to Hadrian by grateful 
commimitie.. Compare 4g. Perrot, Lt Gilatic, No. 59, aml Le Baa, No, 
172tn. 7 | 

The great: inscription built into the walls of Apollonia (Hamilton, No. 
304, Le Bas, No. 1068), is a testimony to the niunificent patronage: of 
Hadrian. 


12, Ulubad (Lopadium): m, the-café. Fragment of marble block, 
broken on all sides, Letters about 1 imeh. 
ARAILEPHZAMENUNKAIN, 

NTATONI>S8AE TANEYTE 
AITEPFOMNHMONIIEANTASAI 
TEZLTATAKAILETPATHEFT: 

Fi A 
wai depleu|odpevoy xa) »[earmor- 
sjealpra tov 2fe]Baoray eb re [eal eah~. 
-0% «jai iepoprijpor[yjoarta bile e0- 
-mpejreatata xal otparyy|ijoavra 
Doubtless from Cyzious, like other stones at Ulubad. See Cichorius, 
Sitryngab, der Berl. Akad, 1889, p, 367, 


15. Mikhalich: built into the comer of the Ulujami mosque, rather 
high up. Published by Cichorins, Ath. Mitth, xiv. p. 248. My copy presents 
ench curious differences that I giva both versions aide by siile. 


Dr. Cichorius: Ny copy, 
ETINOTONAY (ie) ETANOTONAY 
NAIOVANOAIC NAMOOV A TOAIC 
f ; (t) On the other face of the sume stone, 
M TI 
o é 


Dr. Cichorius' suggestion that MTTOAIC stands for Medyroredis ts 
extremely probable, but if my reading is correct, and it is contirmeil by Dr, 
Cichorius' own réading in (8), we have to restore Me(sAyra}rodsy, of. 
Meiiairys, Aristides, OFF; xxv. p. 400 (Dindori), 

(P) can searcely mean anything but dpoc- 

‘The initials below I would interpret as [To(tuoryvav) anil Me(iharar), 

Stones travel far over the plains of Mysia, as Dr. Cichorina knows, He 
has not identified Miletopolie with Mikhalich simply on the evidence of this 
inscription, but other people have done so, The ientification ts oe 

7 
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endugh on other grounds (although T cannot convince myself that Melde near 
Kirmasti is an altogether improbable aite for the Milatian town), but the faot 
that a boundary stone, which nee delimited the vary wile territories: of 
Pootuinenum sand Miletopolis, 1s fou! built into a mosque at Mikhalich, 
is bbviously insufficient proof of tt. Poemanenim seems to have lain far th 
tle west, Probably Miletopolis and Poemanenum enlarged their borders at 
the expense of the decayed Cyzieus. Perhaps the first two lines of the 
insoription may be read as del wotor Auvdipou (ie. AuwSugov) Metdayroroars. 
But until the readings have heen verified interpretations are premature. 


14. Mikholich : built into the wall of a mosque, high up. Fragment of 
marble block: ‘Lettere about 1 incl, Published, les ‘completely, hy 
Ctehorms, Ath, Mitth, xiv. pe 245. 


=TPATO a OTpara... - 


INODANOYMHTPOANPOYAEKAL Myjroddvov Myrpodmpou “Ace ypriadou 
\IPE XAIPE KIL Jeatpe. yaipe. xlaipe. 
PYKHNNEKYESEZINIKE reaver ay 
“rATPIAOXEXETEIE Gujyazpt Sandel ejeret 
QNHIENESTEOPHN qev €9 Tebpyy 
ANNEKYONTIPOYK 7]Ov vexteoy 
\POENOZEYTENE rlapBevoc etxyere| tps 
O®PAMETAY®| idpa peradOels 
—OMENON 


The verses aré too fragmentary fer restoration. 


M5. Mikhulich ; in the pavement in front of the door of the Guribche 
mosyte, Fragment of stone block, broken to left. Large letters. 


KAIRKIVE 
FInoT¢ 
TOAMAR 
FEITNOT 






Dees Daw ea = Cdy 88 tae 
Tohuio(y Erepow Getvai Gu- 
rei rG dlalaw Onvapia—. 


if. Mikholich: in the sume place aa the preceding, Similar stone 
Sitter letters, | 
JATERHETEPONI 
| AANTNOXOTELTAITS 
XIAT EK ARMA TI 
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ce Fe oe ee 


re eee 


| . inreyos EaTau aL Tie TBapi-. 
“xias Tleviuan 


17, Yeuije Koui, between Mikhalich and Panderma: in the pavement 
in {rout of 4 house. Freement of a marble sepulcliral reliof of the Funeral 
Feast type, Letters (below the relief) about } incl, almost effaced. 


MEN EKP.A EPMO. Mevexpd[re}i ‘Eppolripav 


18. Omar Keui, on the verge of the plateau above Panderma: in the 
cemetery abuve the villaye. Milestone of coarse marble, much weathered. 





DD NN. DDNN 
CONSTANT LVALENTINANYVS 
VICTORI ETFLVALENS 
VICTORES SIMPEIAVGG 

ETFLCONS MH 

CONSTANTIOET = 

CONSTANTIN B ETNOBILL 

OBIN CazZTAN 
Vill 


‘There seoms to lmye been o third inscription qb the same stone, but only 
faint traces of it remain, We made out an isolated CAES, but nothing 
more, by the light we: hail. 

The inseriptiona are probably to he restored) as :— 





) Diente ntostris) (3) D{ominis) a(ostris) 
FL) Constant[ino FUL Valentin[ijanes 
we [ue et FL Valens 
[triumiatori] fejmpolr] Aug. = victores slelnpett] Anes. 
et. a6 Bonk sansin? art 
Fi] Constanti nfoJb{b, ae (2) et nobil, [Cnex) 
itJo[re}n[tiss. (aes(nribus) a rei 


LD suppese that the fourth Hae of (1) lis heen worked fata (3) with the 
substiintion af wiclores fox brivinfideri, anil take (2) to be o Inter addition to 
(1) with reference ty Constantins Gallus, 
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The exput eiae mast be Cyziens, which is quite ten miles from. Omar 
Kei, 80 the stone has been carried. The stone probably belongs to the road 
from Cyzicus to Pergamum aia the Macestws valley and Hadrinnutherae, 
‘Othor milestones probably to be referred to this same ria} have been found 
at Debleki, some miles to the south of Omar Keui, antl at Chamandns, on the 
left bank of the Macestua, three hours above Mikholich, €.2. in. 7179-80 
ani] 463-5,. 


1) Aksaks!, about fifteen miles from Panderma on the Susurin road : 
in the fountain. Marble block, 1 foot 10 inches x 2 feet 2 inches, The 
msctiption is over a much damaged relief, in which thers is « serpent coiled 
about a tree. Letters ? inch. There was more both before and after these 
lines, but illegible, 


Ke AIEVYIERTIAPOAE!ITAXAPOIEZEOTITOYTO 
TOKOINONEITIAZEMOIXAIPEINENEKEN 
EYZEBIHF 
cai ob [yle, & wapotcira, ydpots, bre TovTO To wotvoy 
elrray duo yalpew, Evexcy evoe Sing. 


90. Panderma: outaile the Church ofthe Trinity. Marble relief, bust 
of « lady, with insoription below. 


YTTOMNHMA ‘Carbuarnpe. 
“TITIMIA- AYPHALA-IN Lejrripia Atpyrdg ‘N- 


=AIMH: MAPKOT: OYAHI “th }eMuny Mapwos Obalep- 
TPODIMOLCTHTAYKYTA — -os) Tpddtzos 7H yAueurdl ry 
YNBIWZHCACHETHME = our Sle Snracy fry pe 
(EIAC PIN pr jelas [ya |per. 


1. Pamlurma: in a woll outside the Ohurch of the Trinity. Small 
marble sepulechral relief of the funeral feast typo, broken to left. 


NESINTPODIMHENE 
OYTOYFAYEFANOEZrYNH 
XAIPE 

= i a it au. # #) «#* '® Tpodhin Eae- 

~Siev Bveyaryp - . a Uou rot PAtemras yun 

xaipe. 
L give Mr, Anderson's copy; which seems to be more complete thun 
my own. 


92 Panderma: in a wall outside the Church of the Trimify. Small 
marble sepulehral relief, broken above, with two panels: (i) upper panel, 
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funeral feast; (6) lower panel, man riding, followed by a hoy whio holds the 
horse's tail, Letters | inch. 

ewiOKAITIATEPION 

XK AIPE 
. 6 Siva Atovujelofu] é aati Marepior 
yaepe. 


2% Hammamli Koui, above Cyzicus: in the steps at the door of the 
mosque. Marble base. Letters 1} inch, 


EYDHMOY Eiidipou 
TOYMEIAIOY rot Medion. 


24, Edinjik: ina yard, Roum marhle cippus, Letters 1) to 1 inch. 
YTTOMNHMA “Prrdmvnpe, 
NYNDEPRTOZO KAINEIKANDP Noprdeparos o nat Necwavmp 
NEIKOTIOAE! HENEIKH IAL APEME Nerxowodelrye eeunilo ay “Apeos 


NIKALTEE CUAEATIORE! MAITPO peleac'e hoe awoxeiaar Tpol dipy 
SYNBIOFEKTONIAIQNTEIAEXAP 9 cipPias ex tow Slaw prdlag yapler, 
TIEAANAGIKHEH TONBAMON wig & dy ddtajoy Tar Boor 
AQEEIEVETANITOAINXP fairer els Thy woh yplnBaTa, 


NAIPEETIAPOAEITAI xalpere wapobeirat. 


#5, Edinjik: an imsertption published (JG. i. S678; by Hamilton, 
Rencorches, vol. ii. No, B06; and best by Lolling, AM. Afiitix. p. 19. The 
marble block on which it is written has been bored through, anil now forme 
ihe mouthpiece of a well. 

Lolling’s interpretation runs:— 





rod] Keiwee [Te Teaunfers mp]osAlnderrwr 
TOAN on GAAaes Te reil pia]il s) fine 
alvorapyiaty wokdate. 


My copy, which shows rather more than Lolling’s; confirms his interpre-: 
tation in all but two points. (1) 1 doubt whether there ts room for the +¢ in 
(ho first line; and suspect that it many have crept in from the second. (2) 1 
real the el of the first line as ¥ . OBA, which is inconsistent with Lolling's 
restoration. Considerations of apace are alzo against it, Hamilton ruacl tlic 
last letter as A, I would suggest freiunfeis] i[wjo Alaqide low «7 The 
inscription belongs to Oyzieus, amd tlio Bacidels ul Cyzivun seem lo bo sauonedt 
officials of the avert. Seo for exainple (CLG. bh. 8663, with Bueckii's notes. 
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26, Chepne, near the north-west cornor of lake Manias; near thu well. 
Small marble cono with a disc-like top, standing about, two feat out of the 
pround, Letters 1} inch, very irregular. 

+ wPooEeEcié 
YAPEWNE | 
AlWw/TiTAZIE 
SEwzofov 
A PERC C 

dpol Alecia is plain, and the second word may be “Tépéwr, but 1 can make 

nothing of the rest. : 

97, Eski Manias: im the sonth wall of the castle, rather high up. 
Large marble Mock, upside down, Published, bot from incomplete copies, 
by Dorigny, Ren arch, xxxiv. p. 106, and by Mordimann, AM, Mitth, rv, 
mn Lob, 

s Ol ENTHIAZIAIAHMOIKAs///AE@ts// 
KAIOIKATANAPAKEKPIMENOIENTHIMP!/// 
POMAIOYES/AIAIKAITMNAAAONGIEIPE// 
MENOIMETEXEINTONZE NTHPIGQN KAI 

5 MOYKIELON ETIMHEAN 
APOETPATONAOPKAAIONOZANAPAAFAOONTE 
NOMENONKAIAIENENKANTATIIZETEIKAIAPETH 
KAIA////ALOZYNHKAIEVEEBE/ AIK AITIEPITOXON 
= YNDEPONTOZTHNITAEIET!//NEISENHNEP ME 

L) NONZETIOVAHNKAITIOAAARAIMETAAATIEPITO// 
HEANTATOIZKOINOIETOYEYNEAPIOYIMPArMA 
FINTANTIPOZTAOZANKAIMNHMHNAILQNIOI 
ANHKONTONAPETH//////////////KALIEYNOIAE 
THEESEAYTOY | 
Ol ¢v rij: "Ariat Sijor walt ja Eel y 
wal ai waz’ dybpe xexpipeno ev rie aplds 
"Popalovy Oat ai tov GAAwye of efpn- 
-pepa. peTéyeiy tay Lergpley «ai 
ih Movetecanw ériwnoap 
“H porrpatoy Aopxadioves divépa dyal Gov ye- 
-HOperoy cal dieperxayTa wrists: Kal aperhle 
eat B[uelavecurn[s| wal evreSeias eal wepl tot xo[elefad 
surpigorray tiv wAaaetly |p eecertveype- 
10 +a orroweny xal wodAd wai weyada wepural 4 
“HcarTa Tos Kooy Tov cuPedpiop Tpby pa 
-ow Tien mpos bofay Kal mejpNDY ainmveolp 
arycorray dpeti}|¢ frexer] xal ebvoiag 
THe ells] cauratty. 
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The first five lines, which form the healing, are rather shorter than the 
rest. ‘There if not space for Dr, Mordtmann's addition wal ai woe to the 
firat line. In line 6 Dongny and A. D. Marditmann were no doubb right in 
reading the first letteras H. In-line $ IT am inclined to trust wny copy for 
the combination of y and «, for which there 13 a reason Int the lack of Spree. 
Owing to the position of the stove or the light upon it there is some difficulty 
in detecting the letter 4, a fact visi reaseunerss at the time of eopymg andl 
find confirmed by a comparison of the three versions. 

The ovata are the festival in honour of the famous Q. Mucius Scarvols, 
governor of Asia about 98 no, Cp. Cicero, in Forr. Act IL Tl, 21 51, 
Mithridates in Asin. .... Mueia non susbultt | 

It ig, I think, probable that Herostratua was the agent sent by Brotus to 


Macedonia (Plutarch, Brit. 24, ele MaxeBavlaw éreyyrer “Hpocrpator olerot~ 


wevos Tos emi Toy exe crparoméSer), anil the inseription may date from the 
apring of 42 ic, when Brutus wos in Asia arganizing the province im this 
interest and equipping a fleeh at Cyzicns, (28). = ie. 
I have’ élsewhere given reasons for rejecting the idea that Poemanenum 
was at Eski Munias and for believing that the inscribed stones there have 
bean brought from Cyzieus. 
"Phe mention in an inscription which is evidently of pre-Angustan date of 
a curéépoy representing the communities aud nssociations in Asia is of some 
interest as bearing on the origins of the wowav ryy'Agias,. In the somewhat 
vague and loose expressions wepi Tod xotrat oumpéporros TOF mrelary 
eirernveypévoy eroviny and TrokAd «ai peyaka wepironmeavTa TORS ROEOES 
vod cuvebplov wpeyyaciv, Hiers is notling to invalidate the view so Jucidly 
set forth by Dr. Brandis in the mew edition of Pauly’s Zeal-enoyolopadu, pp. 
1550-7, that, before Augustus, meetings of representatives of the whole pro- 
vince were merely occasional, to transact a particular piece of business which 
happened to turn up and seemed to require common action Yet to my 
mind the set formulae of the heading (which recur-in other inscriptions), the 
wOAAd wai peyéXa ascribell to Herostratas, the comprehensive rote xowworg 





wptypace, und the familiar reference to 7? ovrédpioy, piggest that the: 


sessions of the 





wsombly were no jouer extraoniinary, but habitual, 7 uot 


regular, and ibs business wus alrendy enlarged beyond special occasions be 


current atisirs-of general interest. © ee | | 
On other ponits itis enough to refer to the comments of il. Dorigny and 
Dr. Mordtmann, and to the parallels quoted by Dr. Grandia. 


®8. Kaseaba Kirmasti, An inscription published in Le Bas and. 
Waddington No. 1764 a, by Perrot, La Galatie No. 63, amb by Cichorius, Ath, 
Mitth. KIV. p. 251. 

Aeowiléne wé “Ay[piow ol yorazets ‘AneEdvdp@ 

reavy xarabvulia wuiiung xdpixe (lof) 

bs dy rh orgy davies ta de atti ye 

—prunlilioa } wenden arin, aizbn eaida wale 


“roy apron, 
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The fF om yoraeig is still legihlo althongh the atone is damaged. 
Cichoriug js perhaps right in explaining this strange form as » mistake of the 
atonenutter's, who wrote Aj und then corrected! it by adding E}, or possibly 
(Tthink) doubled the N into NA), Cichorins has done wood service in getting 
Tid of the place-name ‘Oeonaea, into which Waddington wna betrayed by 


—_—a “-_ 


Vernouillet’s copy, and has corrected some other errors. But he has introduced 


some fresh ones of lus own. He haa substituted w for m throughout. In 
ling 2 he lias changed prijuns into peas, In line 3 be las omitted the final 
Ce. And lie hes tacked ling 5-on to line 4. 

The grammatical constructions of the imprecation are not elegant. With 
the eecond clause we have to noderstand syevéerfas, 

The sketch of the stone with its two reliefs given by Perrot te forrly 
good. I have compared it with a photograph and find that the only impor- 
fant omission is a-wreath inthe nght band of the seated figure facing to right 
in the upper panel, | 


2). Kestelek; ia the yard of the old konak. Thick marble slab, forming. 


the lowest step to a wooden stair. Letters 3 inch, Above the inscription is 
a panel 164 mehes long, 10) broad, containing a relief, A male deity atande 
eit Jace wrappeil abeut the waist ina Admation. He hobis a spear in his left 
hand, a polyre in his right, Opposed to him is an eagle on an altar, in front. 
Of which & servant sacrifices an ox, while another hehind it bears a tray 
of offerings, Behind the eagle stands a male figure im an attitude of adortion. 
Only the ends of the lines of the inscription are legible, 
KANDEAIFO 
ENIAZIAAI 
PPOVYETPATH 
AZTHEEIZ 


40. Kesteleok: tm the yard of a house: Marble stele braken below, 
The macription is between two reliefs; the upper is « funeral feast of man 
and wife carved in a square pone! surmomited hy » vable, in which i an altar, 
anil flanked by fited Tone colunms; the lower, nnder a rowud arch, is broken 
Away, but traces of two heads remain, On the top of the arch is a small 
male figure carrying a big goblet, at each side is a small female figure. 
These figures taterrupt the inscription, which is irregularly engraved over au 
earlior qpitaph imperfectly erased. The upper panel measures | foot A 
inches: high, and 1 fuot 7 inches broad including the columns. Letters 
1 ineh. | 

AAAAQYTATHP OTAKIAIOE 
Elder AZKAA ANH Younger 
Girl Boy. AAAAS Girl, 
AEKMOE TNRAIE 


The names Reet to refer to the figures, AdAq is the wife at tlie foot of 
the conch, “OrasiAws deyp Agkas her husband reclining, Guyityp AewaAa 
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seems to be the left hand figure ever the arch, [vais the right hawd figure, 
and Acepaog the boy with the goblet. 
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31. MNarlinar: beside a fountain in tle village. Fragment of marble 
block with moulding above, broken on both sides and below, Letters 
1 inch, 

YTATPIAI Ty éavro)i rarpibs 
OTEKE@PO 9p wae aes hes "El x }ippol nos 


ITHE* 10 ee e+ rms 
TAIBAIOM 
VY: EZOs 
IKAIEWO 
“EWAIPIYS 
IS TIAA 
THMEP 
jEMT 
\P RIK! 
AWK 
an 
32,. Beyje: in the pavement of the tuin street, Marble slab, broken 
above and to right, Letters about 1 meh. 


Mie ie 
THEA TeeavTLis cuvBig t 
MAKPORINW OY MexpoSie... - 
THNAAPINEROMEN «= The yeipey dyoper[a ? 
¥MEPNOAAMCTEIM  (warép Toke reil[ijs, 
MN HMPECXA PIN pen RNS ypLy, 


$3, Tavslianli: in the Armenian cemetery, Marble sepulbhral sele of 
the door type. The dour is between fluted pilasters surmounted by an urch 
and gable. In the tympanum of the arch is an eagle, in the puble above, a 
floral pattern. The door has six panels. In the left uppermost pane! is a 
tablet, mm the right s wreath anda keyhole; the middle panels are Alled with 
a geometrical desizu, 9 circle in a lozenge; the bottom panels represent. 
gratings, The inseription runs round the face of the arch. Letters > inch. 


SAMOSENOZTIAIAEYTHEEAYTOIZON 
Aanoteros raidevrijs eauran fay. 


The writing tablet doubtless refors*to Damoxenus profession. 
Tho prevalence of the iloor type of tombstones on the uppar Rhynilacus 
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anil its rarity to bhe west of this region indicate a difference in beliefs. about 
lie deal, and this difference of belief probably indientes » difference in 
population, The dividing line is marked by the rock Tomb at Delikli Tash 
about two hours west of Tavshanli, the westernmost: of the great Phrygian 
tombs, And the Delikli Tash tomb is itself.a testimony to the antiquity, of 
the type in the locality. The plains of the apper Rhyndacus belong 
geipraphically to Lhe Phrygian country to the east. Tlhey are ent off from 
the Mysian coumitry to the west by the rugged district enclosed between. the 
Rhynilacus am! the Macestus, 

The great nitaber of tombstones of this type at Tavshanli and Moimul 
naturally lewda one to suspect the neighbourhood of some important ancictt 
city, bul Lam not convinced that the stones may not have been brought 
from Aezani| where the same type prevails. 


$4. Tuvahuuli: in the Armenian cemetery. Pillar of coarse marble. 
in the top, which is cut square, is an arched niche with fluted jnlusters, 
eonlainiig a celief of a male figure standing ew fier, with lowe lair, and a 
staff in his left hand. The first inecription is poorly cut below the nielie. 
Beneath it ia an orate capital of late type, aml on the abalt below is the 
accond inseription: Litters } inch and | inehi respectively, («) is broken to 
right, (2) to left 


(a) YTEPRTHS OTKYM "Trp tify Tov «ulpiou t 
cwrplae Asvelaw |, , 

m -biew Nepiaka yenore[p 
ATEAL JAPOZHNWE YH al wleéwxen] “lapakyra eve 












KAITOY Aw CANECTHCE xai touly .:. ..Jodvéorncer, 
() NE_ - HNOTENOYE -«» Zhyworyevovs 
“SENOYC — . yleveuy 


35. Tavehanli: buili into. foattain in the bazaar, Marble tombstone 


of the door type, with the insoription on one of the pamela Lotlers about 
1 inell. 


ER=PMHAPTEM "Efrous) BE p' pa vhs) "Apren- 
EICIOYLK. ACKAHT IA reegiow Px. “Age karia- 
SHCKAITIMO@EOLKAI “ts atl Tisideog xal 
AEKMIOCAIODGANTOLKA Aéxi ip lor Avédharroy xa- 
(EYNOIETATIQMHTP -i Eivors Varios Myrp- 
OAQOPOYMNHE -vdepow pal uy)s 
ENEKEN fpexer, 
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Tho stone-ceutter has shifted the cireumflexes ¢ver the numerals, one 
leis the Say easeponed ec t5 clase, and omitted yy in pajens 

ssumitic that the Sullan ern is used, and thet the month Artemisios 

nila to February (set Ramaay, Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, vol. i. 

p. 2t4), ithe date ja Fely 27th, ab. 78, 











$6, Tavahanli. Marble stele of the door type, Low vonverted into a 
fountain. Inscription round tle arch, Letters 1 ineli, 


TPEIMOCKAITATEIGNMHTPO = — Upeipos eat TerreCoy Myrpo- 
HAI MM BOD ////PIN “Buspaat) prune [570 purr 
87. Tavahaali: built into a fountain in the buwanr, Marblo architeave 
or lintel, broken at both ends. Letters about 2 inches. 
i AITENETHP 2. AlYIEIE//Er Kk 
ee gal ryeweraip[é e jal viet. 
Probably Christian, 
88. Moimul, Stele of the door type, with double gable Published by 
Perrot, Zn Galatte, ete. No, 68, 
Left arch. MIGPHCTATIWITYNAIKICWIA 
Right arch, MNHMHCXAPINKAIEIAIOYW 
Mélpns Parie yurauxt Seols 
prj peags year gai eidro de, 
Perrot has TATNGO for TATIW, COLA for CW1A, aml 1) for Yu). 


80. Emed: in the esst cemetary above the town, Syjunre limestone 
block, a little chipped at both sides near the top. Letters abont 1 meh 
Beneath the inseription is a wreath. 





POYOCKMOYEMH 
J CHER SARH 


Mires xd Mayes My- 


ooo] iniey 











| TAYKY TATH 


40. Emed: in the east cemetery. Siitire limestone hus Letters. 
rather over 1 inch. 


¥TIEPLETOMA inrép orene- 
XO¥E¥XHN “yo enya 


ar 
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Beneath the ineeription ig x mnch damaged relief of @ femnle figure om 
face holding a long torch in each hand, a familiur type of Heeate or Artemis, 
li uppears from the followmg imseription that vows were paid at Emed to a 
ileity whoes name begins with A, Combining the two pieces of evidnuce we 
may infer that the dedicationa are to Arterma Doybtleas the names of the 
deity and the dedicator appeared elsewhere on. this monument. 

The inecription evidently records © medicinal cure. Now at tho lower 
end of the town of Emedd there is a copious bot spring of very high tempera- 
ture; slightly impregnated with sulphur. It is natural to suppose that the 
cure was’ affected by the medinnul properties of this spring, which must 
therefore lave heen ancred to Artemis. An exact parallel ia to be found in 
the hot springs on the Aesepus, to which the orator Aristides resorta in a 
similar case, ‘These springs were sacred to Artemis Thermaes, and Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay has very plausibly conjectured that the place ai which they were 
situated is to be identified with the Artemea of Hierocles, See Aristides. 
ii, iv, Dind. vol, ip, 503, and Ramsay, Hist, Geogr. p. 154. 


41, Emel in the eset cemetery, Square block of coarse marble, broken 
at the wpper corners. 


HHH fo®ANH/ I/II I// ‘Apiotjobarn|s xé Ay- 
fiilare toca) ii i/ |i -L Jy piog "Al préuidia 
EY XHN EU TN. 


Compare the preceding mscription. 


42, Emed: m the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble, 
Beneath is a mutilated something in relief. Letters 1 inch, 


AAMACETASIA Aare we Tafia- 
NHCYEIOTPO®| “vi<s> veled Tpodi- 
MOMNHMHCXAP “jit. pL LNS yap- 

a | “6H, 


The ¢ added to Ta@iam) seems to be a mistake of the stonecutter. 


43. Emo: in the east cemetery, Limestone wee of the door type, 
inscribed round the arch. Letters 14 inch an! } inch, 


AWCIMOCKTPODIMOCMI)//////A 
(T/T NA&EMDAMNHMHLX APIN 


Acaisog we Abe mechs M, 
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44. Emed: in the east cemetery, Square block of coarse marble 
Letters 1 incl: 
TPODIMACEDELIA 
MNHMHCX APIN 
Tpodiuas “Ebert 
Mens yaper. 


45. Emed: i the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble. 
Letters 1 ineli, 


ATOAAW "Aara)Aar- 
Nt Ale. -viél 5 
MENE Mepe 
AX Ul “Baye 
TATPIM 5 graph m- 
NHMHC “tay 
XAPIN xapen. 


46. Emed: in the east cemetery, ‘Square block. Letters 1} inch, 


TEKNATIATPI Texva warp 
KAIBE@TIMMHN wal Ged reper. 


47. Near a hot spring with baths not far from Yenije keut, south-west 
of Emed. ‘Limestoné ele of the door type, broken above, Tho inscription 
runs round the arch, and in the tympanum are carved @ basket, « mirror, anil 
accomb. Letters 1 mel, ralely cut, 


Laft of earch, Hight of the arch. 
ITAAIKOCMH - - . . « . « & AAHCKXAPIN 
Trakiads My. ‘_= ce - pb) ]enpe gyerpar. 


48. Assarlar: built inte the side of a fountain, Letters 1 inch, 


\¥N] AMIS¥NTIAN K)urrsavty Kuerreaa| ob 
¥TIEPTEKEWCAN EME birep Téxetoy aneiyKe 
TAEKATAKAIMANLTON vlad ‘Exara cai Mavi trop 
*|EATWITAIANOL pla ra HTatcvos, 


This inscription is an iniportant addition to our seanty knowledge of the 
religions beliefa of North Phrygia. M. Poul Perdrizet. ins recent article on 
Min (Bull. corr. Aell, xx., 1896, pp, 55-106), cam only quote one little dedica- 
tion to Men (Mai ebystu) from North Fhryma. He gives, however, an 
excellent photographic reprodnction of the well known relief in the Imperial 
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Museuni at Constaitinople, which ts almost certainly to be referred to this 
same district. It benrs the inscription "“Awrcov cv Eautis euvBiay Vaecow 
xaveciépwcer Leripn Exar «7A. and ov it Men is represented stnmeling 
side by side with the tiple Torate: This relief aw) iuseripti wees 
form. 4 usefol commentary on our text. A pull clober parallel for the con 
secration of the chikl to Hecate ia furnished by an instription. af Cokiainat 
(6. LG, $827 9, Le Bas and Waulilington 505) Xwrelpyls] Eesry [Tpédi]uos 
Ke “Adon AnuorGeen roy cavrav view red enlfarra tra Lereipys “Exarys 
xateiepwcay, Lwreipa is at once the Goddess of hirth ani of death. 
She appeurs also as Hecate triformis on cows of Apamea (Head, Jist, 
Num, p. 558). 

Men is Gften found associate! with «a Goddess, espectally with Arteniis 
Anditis They are one of the pnmerous pitirs, Goddess and God, so conmon 
in Asia Miner, Their names vary, even in the game place, but their persons- 
lities remain fundamentally the same. It is likely enough that the Hecate 
of our inscription is one with the Goddess at Kmed on the other sidy of the 
valley, to whom we saw reason for giving the naine of Artemis, and perhaps 
Men ix not to be distinguished from Apollo wliose festival in the grove is 
mentioned in another inscription, of public:and official chameter, at Ascarlar 
(1.2.6, 3847 b, Le Bas aml Waddington 1011), [ may be noted that the 
ooiu-types of Tiberiopolis eually refer to the worship of Artemis (Head, Jfist. 
Nun. p. 570). 

The relation between the God and the Goddess ia variously, hut in- 
differently, conceived, now as male and femule, for the worda linsband and 
wife, father and daughter, cxnnot be appropriately applied, now as mother and 
son. How waa it conceived at Aseurlar? Ramsay has very plausibly placed 
Tiberiopolis at or peat Assarlar (fiat, Geogr. pp, 146-7), and has brovght inte 
connection with this identification the Inscription, now at Egriguz a little 
down the river, in: which mention“is made of the GuaSwmaw: feo) Se8arral 
The tmuperial mother and son, Livia and Tiberius, took the place, Ramsay 
argues, of the divine mother and ann, (See CLOG. 3847 m, Le Bras and 
Wadilington L021, rrial compare anvern] j ituser ptions of Aezani.) Thier conjec-. 
ure i4 confirmed by our iscription, Hecate iy probably regarded as the 
mother of tod for express mention is made of his father Pavan. 

The words ro easavos come in rather awkwardly at the end. ‘They 
seem to be an afterthought. added perhaps by a different hand, for the 
straight-barred A is here changed for A, We miy compare the way in which 
Bervel Doyvay is wided at the end of an inscription af Altrntash (CLG. 
$557 | cp Rausay, List. Geoye., pp. 144-5), ‘The form of nppellation May 3 
Laaros is, to say the least of at, rarely applied to deities, Is jt intended ta 
distinguish this. Men from others? or to Justify his invocation in childbirth as 
the son of the Deliverer? T[-oan find no other reference to the parentage of 
Men, although Manes, whom Rameay (rightly, I believe} regards as the 
original Men, was the father of Acton anil Doiss, the eponyie of Acmonia 
and Doiantes TPedion (Ramsay, Cities anel Bishoprics ay Aid vol. i i, pp. 
25-6, with the references there given). Puen ie no dowht, as Mr. Bam 
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first suppeeta to me, a Hellenizing name for tlie native Sabasios, He 
doubtless also known as Asclepios, whe appears an the comma "asada Sate 
ind Heeate or Artemis Sotaira would be the God. and the Goddess, Men the 
‘Son; who ‘is not ultimately distinct from his father. The nomenclature 
of thi distriot in’ mostly derived from Asciepios, Meter, Artemis, Men, and. 
Apollo, 

On the whole subject of the religiotts conceptions prevalent in Asia 
Minor see especially Ramsay's Cities nd Bishoprica af Plirygia. 1 luve 
followed Ramey with confidence mther than Reacher or Pendr izet, whose 
traiitions! methods seem to mé wholly inapplicable to Anatolian mythology 
whereas what small experience | possess entirely supports Ramsay's principles 
of 1 interpretation. 














4. Assarlar, Gable of a stele of the door type: The inscription rans 
round the archi sa waual. It ia broken at both ends Ih the fielll of the 
gable is carved a pair of dolphing. 


CHCTVAALOCCY//!//!/ Sb OMNHY 
X//// SPIN 


sms Temas eoforp liber wnjulins 
xepH, 








50, Assatlar: near the mosque,* Square limestone stele, with vine 
branches carved: iuthe side panels. Published in Le Bas end Waddington, 
vol, iti, No, 101%. 

The number of the date as published is CN, but Waddington notes 
that Le Bas's manuscript has CNF. My copy has CNE. 

Ther are two more lines after “AyesAe -— 


BASIL DAKE uforfluns 
(HULLS xepi]y 
: 


the sab ‘Limenthioa ele of the door type. Tk we aa lsotidag u 
mirror and other objects, there is.a little afele carved, which bears inseription 
(b). Letters 1) moh. 


(u) YMITIANOCAAEZANAPAW AGE 
KCABEINIANHENA TPIMNEIACX APIN 

‘OD upaiaves "AdeFavipy a8e(Noe 
xe Safeunary [@oylarp bvelas ydpuw. 


HA—VOL, XVI :- 





(b) KMAPKI 
= ANWA 
SEA 
poyvy 
IWWMN 
ELAN 








a Near the north-eust shore of the lake. of Stmav: in a fountam by 
the wayside, Limestone sfele of the door type, with two doors under two 
wreaths, aml in the tympanum a basket. Letters about 7 inch. 


AZKAHTTEIAAHCT YNEKEIMNH 
MHEX A PIN 


‘Agehapreiadyy pureme) pari- 


“aye ape, 


nab. Satjilar:-in the north wall of the old lnosque to the enat of the 
village. Marble stele with pabled top and pilasters, between which is a 


garland, Letters about 2-inch. 


ETOYZPMEMTIANHMOYAIOIEYNHOEIE 
bIAQIETIMHEANAIOPENH 


Ht/y 


—¥pOoY 


‘Krove pala], [y](vos) Hawjjou 8c, ot rimipferg 
bikou Sc shih 


There are traces of ao anmall H over the M of pyri. 


Assuming the wae of (ie Srillan ern tle cite will be awn. 58, 


EL» Saiuptlar : in EL} Hwa pews in dus: wntatla ache af the village Limestone 
Hele, squiare, with aerveria, Letters about 1} inches, 


AY PIEPOKAHE-F- 





BACCIANOC TO 
PAYKY TATOTATPI 
AYPIEPOKAEIE TAAP 
X/ATPACYNKAITH 
AAEA@HAYPBACCH 
WNEDALC XAPIN 


Atp. Vepow kits ¥/ 


Buroravos re 
Ywavrdrg mary 
Aup. ‘lepowdet [8"] Tol ap- 


A -yiirpe oda aa TH 


abe Aup. Ritaay 
Breiag <g> yap, 
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In tine 4 there can be no doubt that 9" ought to be read. Aur. 


Hieroeles OTL moust be the son: of. Aur: Hierocles IT. ‘On the ‘Use of A ITé IVE 
a§ pracnomen see Ramsay, Cities ald Bishoprice of Phirygia, vol. ii. pp. 388-9, : 
By dpysarpos we probably have in this connection to understand the public | 
officer of health for the district, See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyel 

The inscriptions at Saujilar are probably to be referred to the neigh. 
bouring Ancyra rather than to Synaos, which is farther off, 5 


55, Sinjilar: in the wall of the cemetery. Limestone sédle. Letters 
about 1 inch, rndely inscribed, 


ETOCTNZA 
HNOCAPTE | 
eee FOveK T 1 
RAAIAVPHCYNECIC 
APKAPTEPIWEAIACIN 





“Eroluls FE" py 
~avis"Apre- 
. = Aupy. Savers 
Afolp. Kapreplo tise ofile- 
“Bip pes 
“tks Yap 
“¥, 









Assnming the Sultan era the dave would be the spring of A.D. 272. 
36, Saujilar: in the wall of the cometery. ‘Marble atefe with pedi 
Lietters 14 inches. | 
AAEZANAPAAAE ‘ANeE vipa "Ae 


=ANAPQTMATPI “Eavdpy marpi 
MELAN peeiay, 


87. Sangilar: iw the wall of the cemetery. Sqnare limestone stele. 
broken below and on both sides, Lettera 1} inches: 


TATEKMA SAI ‘Tia réxva AT- 
COMITAT P Ams wrarpll 
MMI AP ey pian 


x 2 
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$8. Baddelu, west of the lake of Simay; in the wall of house, Small 
marble atele with gabled top. Letters 1 inch. 


AHMOZOENHE Anuootinys 
ZYNMHTPAAAEA cin Myrp@ dben- 
SOAMMIAMHTPS ~pe@ "Apala pnp. 


50, Baddeluz in the wall of a house, Marble aele with gabled top, 
Below the insoription are carved a basket, a mirror, a vine, and a pruming- 
hook, Letters Linch, The first line is on the-lintel above the panal, 


Hii MZIANEAWAE Miatia véa dée 
KAAAKEIAAAIEYS wabdweneas [o]oly- 
MADIPOCTEKNW “pornos TERED, 
ZWLIMOCTAYKYTA Locipor yAvavT- 

5 THOYNAIKIKAITEKNW 3 ry) quvauxi «al réxve 
MANIACXAPIN palas yapwv. 


90. Asear kewi, south-west of the Inke of Simavs: built into the corner 
of a house, Marble tlock with moulding to right. Possibly incomplete 
above,. Letters about 1 inch, but irregular, 


~AHMENSE 'EpAsjeenols 7 
ENAGANAT én ad@avar- 
OIE KATAKE -~ovg Matdice- 
FTAITOY Te “tT: Toire 
AQPINEAQK 5 bapor ebwx- 
EGEOC BO +¢ Hag Bo- 
H@EINTHE =yblei rH é- 
AYTOY ITs “AUTO TWa- 
TPIAl oTpres, 


An Interesting Chrietian inscription, One woul) tke to know in what 
ways this ‘gift of helpfulness” was exercised: probably Deo dante dedit, 


G1. Assar kew: mawall. The top of a gabled stele. Letters 14 fuck. 


AHMOZOENHEKAEOMAXC//// Anuorterns KNeopdy| ov, 


uo. Yanualli ry Lil thi WW ‘nll af b hie rind laidle Orme te ry M ar hie ee te Wi th 
: - = any § . = tT 
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: HNN ITELACATO//ATIATPI 
AANELACKAPIN 





63. Yemishli: in the wall of the roadside cemetery 
sielo on which-are carved a-comb; a wreath, and a mirror, 





EPMHErY —— “Epune frau 
NLT IIT 


64 Tash keni, about, midway between Simav and Bulat: in'a field 
half a taile below the village wo. the south-west. nd Petar gees 





AINTTANAHAG As TiasSiip 
esta nha etyiy Acinas 
AITMACYNA "Agora or Ap 
MIQTHIYNAL splay TH ea 
KIEKTONIAION 4 is la ri iieow 
ANECTHEEN = 





The title [Tdpangeg is given to Zeus. elrewhere,, eg. at Synnada (Hensl, 
Hist, Num, p: 560). It donbtless expresses in each exe the religiows aspect 
‘of the political unity-of the community. Now Tash koui obviously lies in 
tlie district of Abrettene (Strabs, 574, 576). We may therefore identify this 
Zens Pandemos with the Zeus ‘Abrettonos to whom the tobber chieftain Cleon 
was priest in the time of Straba It is possibly that Tash keui was a amain 
‘centre of Ins worship, for there are traces af a. considerable sanctuary in the 
field in which the stone lies, down tn the river valley below the village 





%. ‘Tash keui: in the same field. Marble base, 2 feet square. (Letters 
1k inch, 
OA¥MTIOAQ 
ROI 
AAEZANAPRO¥ 
HRL 


‘AnetedvBp0u 
Apone. 
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(6, Ruseilor: in the street, near the west eud of the'village, Square 
marble stele, broken to right: Letters 14 inoli, 


EATICEICTI "EAmie Eler[p- 
LANSECYNBI!/) tape oup8il 
PAYK////P Al!!! yAvel vrai re 
MNHMHEX |) ene x 
PIN =piP, 


OF. Balot: at the Church of S, Demetrius. Square limestone hase, 
braken below, Letters LA inch. The first line is on the moulding above. 


ATAQHI TRXHI ‘Ayadie royni. 
HBOYAHKAIOAH "H Bod) nal 6 85- 
MOTAAPI ANEOIN =pos "ASprapdeay €- 
TEIMAEENKALATOP -reiunrev K{)] Zarap- 
NMEINANOYPATEPA -veivar Oveyaréon 
TIKAAYAOY INEZ EIANSY Te, Kaul éijou Teaotanon, 
TYNAIKATHOYA ALATA suvaixa I" lowA, ADen- 





NOY KAEANZ yr -vou KiAedpépow..... 


The stone may have heen bronght from Hadriani (Beyje), although the 
istunes is considerable. Bath tho firms, AAPJANEQN and AAPIAN ON, 
appear on the coins (Heul, Hist Vw, p55), On the other hand there is 
seine Wlifficulty in believing Ulat n heavy block (aml that not a marble one} 
wae transporte) about 44) miles over bil roads and mountainous enUunitry. 
Ancient remains oxist at Balat (notably the great sarcophagus figured in 
Le Bas), but the name to be assigned to the ancient town ia uncertain. 
Ramsay suggests Neo Caesarea (Hist. Geogr, p. 181). Did the territory af 
Hadriant once extend to Balat, and was the bishopric of Neo Cacaarea carved 
out of it? Or is it possible that there was after all an Adriania, the Adrancig 
of certain of the Notitiae, distinct from Hadriani? This question is discussed 
by Ramaay, Hid, Geogr, pp. 160-1, and the possibility gives a certain interest 
tay Oniy Truseription. 


fib. Baiat : in the conrt of the priest's house, opposite te the Church af 
S. Demetrius. Square limestone hase. Letters 14 ines, 
MAYPHAIGKPIT2 M. AdpyaAde Kpjra- 
NITGATAGS KAI “WE TO aya Kai 
ALY NKFITGO@PE ieurepitar Apé- 
WAN TIOIATTIEAEY “arti ol dwedei- 
OEPOIAYPHAIOI+ -Bepor AbiprAscon M- 
AHMENKAITTPAZ! Anuow wai TMpae;. 
ALZENT! aq torr 
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(0, Kebsud; outside tho mosque. in the etreet Large marble base 
Letters 14 ineh. 


MAI ZHONAMEIAIKIC 
CK TANEMOJPHAPIIKAY 
“CLIN TIA@IHIAYAMEN 
NOAAAMONENGEL 
AOYXOLIOICIAYFEX 
ONAITEINTIAIAE EPO 
NEAAQPOICEIAEGE 
EICTNQNAITONMo 
BIONATIAPOAF] TAM. 
MNMOIEXMAAOZD 
OCOYNOMAMIAIALE 
~AEGEOYLANAYCAK 
WAOANATOICIM EMI 
OCLOYETAPPIAEOYE 
NOIONLKOYEINATIAI 
TEE 


ce py fo iigde dyuceidex| t}oe ardve Maipy 
“Galt eur ]or Taping dyageriolr Ba dries 
RON oy lors eee eo AC 
Ava di 4h a aad . Remety raid’ Eregow anadpare: 
El be ea rleus nyivas row en0[v] Biov, 0 raposeiza, 
iw wey mot réxry Aaokoos, odvopa Medias, 
é[s] 6¢ Beats dvédvoa x[a]l dBapdrives pererpe, 
iocous yap diddaver vdoi [BwicKoulejw araly)res. 


Hamilton's copy, from which thia inseription ‘hay been published 
(Researches, vol. ti. No, $25, and Le Bas and Waddington, val. iii, No, 177) 
B)), ia imperfect, but it was tho stonecutter, not Hamilton (as Waddington 
naturally assumed), who omitted» line, All that survives of this lostdine is 
AYFPEXON, The beginning of the first line muy Lave been on another 
stone placed on the top of this one, 

The inscription on the side of the same stone is fairly well rendered by 
‘Hamilton, and Lo Bas and Waddington. My copy has the following variants, 
Inline 2, APTIMEIC @ ; m line 4, add € at the beginning, and ¥ in €avroifs ; 
in line 5, read ydapeiy for ‘ydpiy's 3 in line &, add E at the beginning; in line 1), 
read jc for €.C, és for eis. 

The last line of our inscription ix « familiar Greek sentiment, perhaps 
best known in the form "Os yap Geoi drkonein drobraewe vEeos, 
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79, Kebsud: built inte the weat wall of the mosque, mither high up 
Whitewashed stone. The right edge covered by the roof. Letters about 


2 inches. | 

EYAT Hither] ye 

CWTHWP Lerrypli- 

+OceV! =0¢ Etta 

Oiwcyr -Bie owl y- 
TPO@wW =Tpdtbo 
Pato mpwrol x- 
ae af =eopal itty 
CYNTOIC wor Tos [i- 
AIOICA) -Hloig atl z- 
WTéEKN a) Féscp] oL- 
CHNHA “5 penn 
C+API I “3 yapele 
CrPAYA eypanra. 


Hamilton's copy, from which this tseription has been published in his 
Resarihes, vol it No, $27, owl lo Le Bas and Waddington, iil No, 1772, 
rppears to linve been ilefectiye in several pointe, but supplies many of the: 
letters missing at the ends of ihe tines. | | 


71. Balukiser. im the abutment of @ bridge ou the Susurlu road about 
five miles out of Balukiser, not far from the village of Eehibaji. Blue marble 
block, 1 fool 8 inches long, broken to right, Letters 14 inch, well cut init 
Whiterworn. 

TIKAA FEIN 
CA CE A 
KAAVAIO//MENANAPOY 
KAAVAIOCAOMITIOL!!////= 
ANE YIQTHNEZEAPANEK dvewio typ aE léSpav de [pap 

1AIQNETMOIHCEN Molo eroineer. 

= is used for E throughout. = for = in eféépay is a mistake of tle 
stone-cutters. This inscription anid the next,which also refers to ay archites— 
tural work, are probably derived from the site of Hadrianutherne, which ought 
to lio somowhere in the great plain of Balukiser. 


Te Kilavdigl.-. , 


KAavéio(u] Menirépow | etd 
KAavdios Angitiog . . 


TZ. Bajukiser: built into a mill eloge by the aame bridge, Marble 
artchitrave block, T feet long, | foot 2 inches broal, Letters 1 inch. 


FAIOZKAAOYEIZIOZLAIOYYIOZOPATIAZE/AQNEKTANIAIRNANEOHKENTOETIETYAION. 
Pesog Kadoveleios, l'aiow vidg, 'Oparias, Et kaw dx és iifow detOnxer ta eructiAioy, 
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73. Balia Maden: formerly im a Turkish fountain, recently in the house 

‘of the late director of the mines Small marble relief of a mate figure, belt 
face to loft, with an altar in front of him. ‘The inseription is below the 
relief. Letters ¢ inch, much worn. | 
FAAAIQNOCOEY TadMavos Bev- 

aal/ \ocaliyPAm//li///| balplog Al Kpap[yeqved 


Zeds Kpapyyvds appears in auother inserrption of Balia, which has been 
published by Kontoleon, At. Mitth, xiv. p. 00, by Anastasiades im the 
“Appovla of Smyrna, quoted Bull. cers, del. xviii. p. 541, but most correctly 
by Fabricius, Sitzwngsber, der Berlin. Akul., 1894, p. 908. copied the 
inseription also, and can confirm the reading KPAMYHNQ, which Fabricits 
rejected for KPAMYHNQ. My copy is supported | y Prof. Andereon’s, and a4 
we had the stone specially cleaned, we are uot likely to have made mistake. 
It may bo added here that I read the first letter of the second line as E not 5. 

‘and made out the M of Aéeyov, and the A= of Tlowduulas, 














74 ‘YVenije, on a western affluent of the Aesepus, north of Assar kale: 
in A gurden, Marble slab, with gable top and reliefs of sacrificial acenes ubove 
the ingeription, 4 feet 2 inches high, 1 foot 5 inches broad, Letters 1 inch, 
Copied in failing light, | | 

|/EKALALOZATIAJOZIEPEY//// 
UU WENXANETAL/ EI 
08 Kaikscose “Aridtos. iepetfy 
bee ed oe GO edxcLie] dv[elaryl cen. a * 
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CAENEUS AND THE CENTAURS: A VASE AT HARROW. 
[Peare VI.) 


L 


THe vase that ia hore published, by the kind permission of the authorities 
of the Harrow School Museum, is the gem of the eollection of antiquities 
presented to that Museum by Sir Gardner Wilkinson; it is deseribed by Mr. 
Cecil Torr as No. 50 in his catalogue, Trtha been repainted and restored im 
quch & way aa to sugreat that it had been thronyh the limi of an Ttalinn 
doaler; and this conjecture as to its provenanes is confirmed by thy faet thot 
e treeing of the design extst= in the epporaf of the German [netitule at 
Rome; the vase comes from Vitorchiano and had been sean in the possession 
of Depoletti; the traemg was communicated by Gerhard. Dr. Wernicke 
deseribes the yase from this trmeing in the Archagologuwhs Zeitung, 1884, p. 
262: but i ts clear that the tracing was not accurate enough to give him any 
wlequate notion of the beauty and character of the drawing; though be 
notices the extraordinary foreshortaning of the Centaur on the right, he 
suggests that the design is m variant derived from « vase signed by 
Polygnotus at Brossels, a suggestion that could not have been made by any one 
who had seen the vase or a good drawimg of it; the style, a we shall see, 
pomta unmistakably to an earlier and finer stage m the Instory of vase- 
painting. All the most imyportant vases of the Harrow Museum have recently 
been cleaned by the akilful hands of Mr, Sharp, of the British Museum ; 
the acientific value of the collection haa thut been enliancel, and our 
vase, in particular, has improved greatly in appearance, Only a few insigni- 
ficant details have disappeared with the restorer’s work, while the thorough 
teste tO which the vase has been submitted enable ns to be confident that. all 
that is now left is due to the original paintér—an assurance the more 
necessary In view of the remarkable character of some of the drawing. The 
design is faithfully reproduced in the drawing by Mr Anderson, from whieh 
P]. VI has been imaile 

The yoae is of the ahape commonly known asa kelebe, or erater with 
columnar handles (vaso a colonuette); its height is 19} inches, its diameter 
(including handles) 19 inches The tain lines of the figures are shown by 
ontlines of the aame black varnish aa 1s used for the field: in-addition to theae 
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there ave lighter inner markings in, light brown, and the ame light brown 
pigment is ised, av tm abown m the plate, te mnder the hair of both Caches 
ond the Centanrs, aml the miwoy fir on the panther skins which they wear. 
There are also purple retouches, to render the Jeavee of the branches carried 
by the Centaurs. 

The main design ia contained in panels; that on the obyarse of the vase, 
which is by far the finest in execution, represents the contest of Osenems and 
the Centaurs; the panel is bordered on each side by a row. of palmettes, 
alterhating to right and to left, in black fignred technique ona red strip left 
for the purpose; the panel on the reverse contains. merely a careless anid 
conventional design of satyrs and a maenad; this pawel is frameil on exch side 
by anivy wreath. Above the panels is a row of framed bars; below them 
purple band running round the vase; rays eecend from the base, Outside the 
rim is wn ivy wreath, and on its horizontal top ia a row of lotus with 


a a oo er 
a ie a 
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interlacing stalks and petals, with « large palnmiette and voltites over each 
latidhe. On the bottom i# an meised Insoription (arafiite), A4|Ay and there 
are four drilled holes in the bottom aud four more opposite them inside the 
bottom tim; these look as if they wereto hold rivets, but the vase shows no 
sign Of liaving bean broken. 

The design on the reverse need not detain us very Jong. Ty cepresants a 
traped macnad, who holds in her hand an object pointed at beth onde 
—perhaps « branch—seized by two node satyrs, one of whom holds a thyraus; 
they are baldheaded, and have horses’ or asses’ cars; they are infibulateil, 
The drawing is of the ordinary and careless style often found even in the best 
period, and calls for no further attention. 





‘Thee lighter markings love to 9» grout the destruction of tha morfaon when tho vam 
exten! Gisappware), owing chiefly, no daqhi,: he  erue reqatiitied 
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The drawing of the principal scene, on the-other hand, is of quite extra- 
ordinary boldness wed vigour In order to appreciate this, one has only to 
compare it with the rendering of the samo scene on other vases, for 
instance that in the British Museum (Catalogue, vul. ii. BE. 479). 

A little to the right of the centre is Caenous, still upright, but buried to 
the waist in the earth, oyicas ple wedi yan, ns Pindar has it. His 
body is seen from the front, and his head is seen in profile turned 
to his right; be leans to his leftyso as 1 gain room for his sword arm, with 
which he stabe the Centaur above him in the human abdomen. The blow 
has not gone home, for the blade runs almost parallel to the Centanr’s body, 
only the point being imbedded in his flesh; the stroke i evidently borne 
back by the ouward msh of the monster, On his left arm Caeneus holils his 
shield, seen about three-quarter face; it nests on the ground, but, does not 
sink into it, sa in some other examples of the scene; its device, in binck- 
figured techniqua, is a running Ventalir to the: Teft, with a brancl) raised io 
both hands over hia heal—a design full of go anid spirt: Caencus wears a 
Corinthian helmet, and a breasi-plate with «a aimr as orniment on the 
shoulder-piece, and pteryges hanging from its waist, which look as if made 
of pleated linen. The Centanr wounded by Cacneus advances towarils him 
from the left, and also elightly forward, so that his body elightly fore 
shortenad: he supports on his shoulder with both hands » mass of tock with 
which le is abort to overwhelm the hero: he wears-a panther skin, knotted 
round hia neck by its fore-paws, aul Lianging down his back, the tail, with a 
twisted knot in it, being visihle beneath hia equine body. Te places hia 
fore-legs oti Cactious’ shoulders, as if to force him yet farther inte the ground. 
He is bald, and bis toask-hke face, with zhoggy hair, shapeless eyes, and anub 
nose, ia in marked contrast to tha fine featores of his two comrmides; like 
them; he has horses’ ears! No blood is now visible trom his wound; what 
waa visible before cleaning was due merely to the hand of the restorer, and 
certainly did vot exist in the original design. The Centaur behind him, 
on the Jeft of the design, is seen in prifile; the end of his body is 
eut off by the border of the panel; be woars a panther akin in the pame 
way asthe iniddle Centaur, His chest is turned to fnint the spectator, as in 
most drawings and relists of Centaurs from the finest period, and with both 
hands he holds over hie hend a pine tree, which lie is nbout to dash down 
trunk foremost on to Cagneus. But for his equine ear and shaggy hiead, the 
type of his face has nothing bestial about it, bat has dignity combined with 
its fiereenesa; it ia the thew of a Laldhealal man of middle age, The head ie. 
turned slightly heyoml: the profile, ao that the outline of the further brow 
stands out against the backgrownd—a peculiarity noticeable in the case of 
the othér Cinitaurs also, 

The thin] Centaar, on the right, is the meat remarkable figure on this 
vese, and among the most remarkable figures in all Greek vase-painting. 
The remwarkabie foreshorteumg of his equine body would alone suffice to 








‘The top of tits eur hae beet list di 6 atnall frecinne of the aarfece. 
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‘distinguish the design, though it can be paralleled elsewhere’; yet even if it 


is open 10 eriticism in perspective, the very difficult position is attempted with 
baldness pnd wkill. But the type and expression of his face are not 30 easy - 
‘to match; his bent brew, aquiline nose, and masses of overhanging hair, 
together with the way his head is turned back over his shoulier, combine to. 
enhance the brutal florceness of his expression; and the bold outline of his: 
shoulder-blades empliasises the violence with which he dashes down his pme-— 
branch on to the herd, | | | . 
When we come to consider the style and the period of this design, we 
can have no hesitation as to the position we must assign to it, Buch work 
ean only be found in the later productions of the cycle of Euphronius, and 
especially among those assigned by Dr. Hartwig to Onesimus® The mag- 
nificent Centaur Cyiix, Hartwig, Pl tix, lx, has many points of resemblance 
with our-vase, especially in the vigour of the drawing nod the boldness of 
the foreshortening, ¢y, in the fallen Centaur on the inside: For the fore- 
shortening on our yase we shall, however, see nearer anslogies—some of them 
nt least within the same cycle of Euphronius; we must first notice other 
pointe of style which confirm our sttribution of this vase to an artist 
closely connected with Euphronius.. The drawing of the eye is a safe 
indication of period ; on our vase it ia neither full face nor profile, but drawn, 
in that compromise which is characteristic of the age wud school; the mner 
ends are left open, and even slightly diverge, s0 ag to give the effect of 
eyelashes, while. the’ pupil, indicated by a dot anid a circle round: it, ‘is 
pliuced so far towards the inner corner as to give a very near approach to 
a true profile drawing, ‘The only exception ig in the ease of the eye of the 
middle Centaur, which has an unnatural and almost fishy appearance, adding: 
fo tho ropulsiveness of his mask-like face. I do not know of any exact 
yarallel to this, but the intention of the artist is obvious. The mouths have 
nettle outlines of the lips inserted, but are drawn. in a freer manner. The 
variety in. the treatment of the hair also is jnst'what we should expect af 
this period; sometimes it ia in black masses, sometimes drawn with delicate 
detail in individual treses, the effect heing enhanced by au addition of brown 
pigment; a treatment of which the valné had bee learnt by the vase- 
painters of this: achool from their practice in painting the beautiful yasea 
with white ground that are among thet finest productions The contrast 
between the crisp and curly locks of Cacnéus and the lank thin tresses of his 
monstrous wlversaries is ailmirably worked out; and even the Centaurs.are 
differentiate! among themaclves by variety of treatment, from the masses of 
dinkeinpt hair of the Centaur on the tight to the thin mud straggling locks 
of the one in the middle, The types of face are differentiated with even more 
subtlety; there is hardly more contrst between the delicate and conventional 
Greek profile of Caenous and the strongly marked features of the Centaurs, 








' See lelow. | CORES Teo opine ie oxpresend we ts the correct: 
| * The nome tse comemisnt ope for theiilen-- cose of hie restored nam, 
tifleution of thie «et of vhass; lu uaiug |t, of | 
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than there is between the different types of these Centaurs themselves, The 
ono to the left is hardly inhuman, only of heavy and somewhat: truculent 
type; the middle one has the conventional snub-nosed satyric mask, while the 
one on the right is characterised. with » brutal vigour hardly to be surpass 
or even matched among the extant products of Greek art. ‘Bot the tendenoy 
to the choice of quaint awl individual types, of which this isso striking an 
example, may easily be paralleled amoung the works of Eyphroning and his 
colleagues. The foreshortening of this Centaur's body, which we have alreudy 
noticed as the most remarkable piece of ‘drawing, finils ite nearest parallel in. 
an early work of Kuphronina (Hartwig, PL AGh In his text. p. 108, a. 1, 
Dr. Hartwig mentions other examples of similar foreshortening, either in 
horses or Centaurs; to these mny be added o Centaur on a vase from Rome 
(Anmali_ 1860, PL A), which belongs to a decidedly later date than the Harrow 
vase, andl a very similar foreshortening of a dog! (Oerhard, Auaser/, Vasend 
Pl. OCLXYIL), which is on 4 vase of style devidedly earlier, and is perhaps 
thé earliest example of an experimient in drawing that finds its best known 
if least pleasing repetition in the famous horse of the Issas mosaic” Most 
of these horses are even to the raising of the tail im exactly the same 
position ; and they seem to be w series of attempts to ndopt and improve on 
i bold invantion in drawing ; but we cannot say to whom this invention is to 
be assigned, unless it be, perliaps, to Euphronios himself in his younger 
duys, It je interesting to note that the main error of drawing in this fore- 
shortened gure consists in a tendency to draw the two hind legs diverging, as 
if seen from the side, Thus it corresponds exactly to the conventional per- 
spective of early art, by which an object seen from the front often has its two 
sles represented js extending away from the front.on etther hand 

The type of the group of Cacnous and the Centaurs, known to us both 
on vases anid reliefs, las been derived by Loeschcke* from the conventional 
group of the nan between two Lorses whieh is familiar from the earliest days 
of Greek art, and eon be traeed hack to still earlier sources, Tn the Harrow 
vase, which) may perhaps claim to be the finest of all the repetitions of the 
subject, it concerns us most to note the deviations hy which the painter has 
improved the acene; by the addition of the third Centaur, and the fore- 
shortening of the: une behind Caenens; he has escaped entirely from that 
conventional and over-symmetrical prouping which we still see even in the 
westem fnexe Wf the ‘Theseum, Whether thin Fase-paln ter originiabed t)peme 
changes in the design tt is hand to say; but the vigour aul érigiuahity of his 
drawing wake us inelined to assign ty him the excellence af the composition 
aswell, It was of course ~ tampting hypothesis to usociate this fine design 
with Ue paintings of Lapiths, and Contaurs with which the artist Micon 
deconted the Theseum ; and such pa sugepstion wes confirmed by the presence 
of the samme scene on the sculptured frieze. of the temple which we now call 





The compareon wae wygwbe to tum ly * So0 Mutmny, JY, 8 IL Be aa PL ae. 
Me. 4. ©) Hapa, 1 Konner Stwiliow, jc 252 
© [ttittoelaiet, Tal. xei 
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by that name; but even if we overrule the objections that have been brought 

against the identification of the building, we cannot of cours#, with our present 

knowledge of the chronology of Greek vase-painting, admit the possbility of 
any such connexion; for the Harrow vase must be earlier by nearly a genera- 
tion than the paintings of Micon iu the Theseum, Nevertheless it may show 

us the vigour and the variety of the types on which the painter could dmw 

for his subject. = | 


be 


‘The levend of Caenens is one of the most imteresting in Greek 
mythology; while it is difficult to explain in some details, it contains 
elements which connect if unmistakably with those primitive and popular 
rites that underlie so many mythologigal gtones. But the legend has been 
«0 thoroughly recast in the workshop of poetical fiction that its original 
character lias been obscured, Let ns first take the tale as it has been pre- 
served to us im literature and note the features that are either inexplicable in 
themselves or inconsistent with other parts of the story or with artistic repre- 
sentations; for it is from these intractable details, still eropping up through 
the smooth and even narrative with which the poetical mythologist hag 
endeavoured to overlay them, that we can infer the true form of the myth. 

Caenous figures from Homer down among the leaders of the Lapiths in 
their great battle with the Centanrs at the wedding feast of Pirithous* He 
rashly pursned them inv their fight; they turned on him, and, finding him 
invulnemble to their weapons, overwhelmed him by piling pine-trees and 
rocks over him. Ho was crushed by the weight, but emerged from the heap. 
in the form of a tawny bird, Such js an outline of the story a= given by 
Ovid, There are other features abont the tale that only complicate it, while 
eae Jo not harmonise with thia version. One is, that Cacneus was at first a. 
woman, whe was beloyed by Poseidou, and that the god granted her wish that 
she should become a man awl invulnerable; another, that, iu tho shades 
below, lie was changed intoa woman, It is curious that Ovil, who frequently 
refers to the first change, seems to know nothing of thesecoml, while Virgil 
save only ‘vir quondam, sune femina, Caenis. It looks ws if the essential 
thing in the tradition from which the tales of the Latin poets are oltimately 
derived Was merely the change of sex, but the relation of this change to the 
atory waa doubtful 

‘Then there ia the tale of hie going straight through the earth ta the 
realms below, when he was buried by the Centaurs—a tale associated with 
the interesting words of Pindar, oyfoay ope modi yar. We have seen how 


'Thrmghont. tile mythelogical diseeston | * The met tportaut peeages ary Homer, 
acre: Mristoten ax earlobe Wits gre tae le Me, 04 4, Sa wal Schudia s Hewled, sap Jier, 175, 
I, Go Pree, At the sae tha | caunit held) (Pinder, 183: Apoll. Ried. i 57; Veer. few, 
him reepmmible for the application Ihave mado vis 448; Ovi Met 12, 489, Hypnos, po da, 
of them, chowgh farm pind te Ve alile te qunde =~ Osp, Apel 168 

i gener! approval of ny comeliasicta. 
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this expression fits in exactly with the type of the scene as ueually depicted 
on Greek vases and retiefs; while that type ia by no means a notural way oF 
rendering (he fight as it 1 recorded in literature, It must however be added 
that the words of Pindar, though they coincide go remarkably with the scene: 
ot the vase, do not offer any aatisfuetory exyilanation of it, They rather 
seem to point ta a common origin, from which both the Jiterary und the 
artistic tradition were derived, but whieh neither tle literary nor the artistic 
tradition understands. Another fact that may help te in tracing the origin 
uf the tradition, though it bas no organte connexion with the story in its 
accepted form, is that Caeneus’ father ts called Elatos, and that he himself 1s 
culled Elateins and Phyllaeus. | 

Tt will help ws in an attempt to trace the origin of the tale of the 
harying of Caeneus, if we arrange the points we have to eonaider jt & 
tabular form, and then discuss them in turn. d 

(1) The tole is associated, apparently from the earliest times, with the 
battle of the Qentanrs and Lapiths. | 

(2) Caenens is assciated with the pine-tree by his parentage ("EXaroe), 
aid is buried in or by means of pine trees (ékdrass) amd stones — 

(3) He is buried upright, or goes uprightinte the ground; he is always 
represented in art as standing npriglit, and buried to the waist. 

(4) He undergoes n-change of sex, | 

(5) He undergoes resurrection in the formof a bird, or else goes down 
alive umorg the dead. | 

The love of Poseidon and the invulnerability of Caeneus may be passed 
over for thy present; they may well be invented to explain the Inter form of 
the legend; the intervention of Poseidon is readily suggested by his appenr- 
ance as a giver of magical gifts in the early form of the tale of Peleus 
and Pelion, 

(1) The myth of the Centaurs and Lapithe hae always: been a puzzle to 
mythologists, but Mannhardt's explanation) is‘as simple as it-1-convimeing. 
Tis novelty, sa De bimeelf points out, lies wot so mach inothe actual phono- 
meng with whieh it associates the myth, asin the aspect under which the 
phenomena are viewed, his great advantage over his predecessors resultmyg 
from. lis aubstitution of the comparative and inductive metho! for imagin- 
ation and theory, Ot schemes tet] that the Centaurs were imperson- 
ations of natural phenomena, such ps storms.or torrents. Manihurdt regards. 
them ‘as apirits of the forest or the mountain, to whose action these phenomena 
were assigned, Abstract generalisation and personification are highly improb- 
able in Lie period to which the origin of the myth must be assigned; while 
a belief in wild creatures of the wodds is universally prevalent in Kurope 
among peoples atill in a primitive stage af thought. Such a belief is found, 
for example, amoug the Russian peasants, who beliews that ‘the devastation 
wrought by husricnnes is the revlt of a battle between the spirits of the 
woods, battles in which the combatants hurl treo-trunks of a cewtury’s growth 





1 And Wodd> nol Seletbuelte. 
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and rocks of four thousand pounda’ weight at one another, over a distance of 
« hnudred verste’? Tho stones and ye trees that are always the weapons of 
the Contanre both in literataré and in art here find their axhat counterpart. 

The ethical tendency of later Greek mythology has transformed and 
obecured the story of the combat of the Centaura and Lapitha The fact of 
a combat may have suggested » difference in cliaracter between the econi- 
batants- the tendency to take sides in relating a fight js irresistible; and as 
a result the Lapiths who fight agaimat the wild and bestial Cantaure first won 
credit for their prowess in mesting such a foe 


wapticros ev Eray xai xapricTors EuaxorTo, 


and then came to be adopted ina way as the champions of homam 
civilisation, until in the age of the Persia wars the battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs came to be a favourite type of the great struggle between Hellene 
and Barbarian, But we have only to examine the myth to see that it must 
have travelled very far from its original significance. ‘The Lapiths are no 
Greek people, but are closely akin to the Centaurs—a kinship that is all the 
‘better attested because its exact munner is varioualy related, The devastation 
of storms is wrought by the contest of the wood-spirits, not against human 
antagonists, but-againet others of thei own kind, It is mare out with great 
probability by Mannhardt that Centaurs and Lupiths are in their origin but 
two different forma of the sume wild menof the woods; only im the ane case. 
the anthropomorphic tendency has had more scope than in the other, Or it 
would perhaps be mere correct to say that the wild men of the woods were 
originally thonght of merely as rugged and hairy monsters; in the case of 
the Lapiths they have come to lose everything inhuman except their super~ 
human strength ; while in the case of the Centaurs their bestial churacteris- 
tics haveassumed a very peculiar form, The Centaur with which we are 
familiar in Greek art is by no means identical with the shaggy brutes of 
‘Homer and Hesiod, which), as Mannhardt points ont, have nothing whatever 
distinctively equine about tlem, The appropriateness of the form of a 
horse, or of association with a horse, to spirits that ride the storm, 18 both 
obvious in itself and attested “by innumerable instances from folk-lore, but 
tlie peculiar form taken by this assoomtion tn the earliest Greek Centaurs, 
which are merely men witha horse's body and hind quarters. growing out of 
their back, is probably due wither to some accidental combination or to some 
too literal interpretation of # metaphor used by an early poet; it really has 
no more to do with the origin of the Centaur than has the late and more 
artistic combination of rann aud horse that we see im the aculpture and 
painting of the fifth century, 

We may then adopt Mannhardt’s explanation of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, and regant them but as two different developments of the same 
original conception—of the wood-spirits whose combats left their truces 
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aa them in inde and nooks hurled by. storms about tho slopes of 
élion. 

(2) A close association with various trees is naturally enough ta be 
expected of wood-spirits, whether such relationship he so dafinitely renliseed 
as to canse them to be regarded as the children of tree spirits (Dryads, &¢,) 
or not, In some cases the fact is definitely stated; thus FPholos is the son of 
Melea (the Dryad of the ash); Dryalus who ts rallad Lleveeidye and Plaius aro 
names that apeak for themselyes. So Caeneus flso is called Elatelus (the 
pine-tres man) and Phyllacus (the leaf-man), By later mythologists his father 
is called Elutus; it seems likely that the epithet Elateius, which could just as 
well come from "EXdry (pine) may have existed before the name coined to 

explain it. The use of pine-trees to overwhelm the Tapith hero demands of 
necessity 10 further explanation, since tle pine-tree ia the recognised weapon 
‘of the Centaurs; but, in view of other indications, itis worth while to note 
that the pine-tree liad a peculiar sanctity in Gree, especially in cases which 
scem to point to a ritual of human sacrifice Thus. Attis wounded himself 
and died tmder a pine-tree; Penthens was set up in a pine-tree, stoned, 
dragged down, and torn to pieces by the Theban maenads': and the robber 
Sinisa, the pime-bender, slew hie victims by fastening them to wo pine-trees 
and was himealf slain in the same manner by Theseus Ib is possible then 
that the appearance of the pine-trees in this case may have some significance 
heyoud their ordinary tise as weapons by the Centaurs, 

The stones thrown wt Caeneus are even more significant. We have just 
noticed how this feature occurs also im the tale of Pentheus: at Troezen-a 
festival called the stone-throwing (AcGo@oAca) waa held in lisnour of Damia 
and Auxesia,* and the legend went that these two maidens had been stoned 
todeath. Mr. Frazer writes: “It is practically certain that Damia and Auxesia 
were spirits of vegetation ani growth. Their iinages are said to have becn made 
of the saered olive wood of Athens in order to restore to the land of Epidaurte 
the fertility which it had temporarily lost, and the making of the images had 
the dusired effect? "Their Haiies, Lao, point in the same direction. Now battles 
more or less serious, conducted in the fields with stones ns weapons seem to 
have been regarded as a meana of promoting fertility in many parta of the 
world. Why they should Lave been so regatdel is more than I can say at 
present, but the fact seoma to be undoubted, For Kuropean exaniples, see 
Mannhardt, Zanmdadtws, pp. 548-552. In my pote on Paus. 1. 32. 2 I quote 
more examples, of which I will mention ane or two. Atnong the Khonls of 
Orisesx, who sacrificed hinman victims and bared their flesh in the fields to 
fertilise them, a wild battle was fought with atenes and wud juat before the 
flesh wus buried in the ground (5. Macpherson, Memorials uf Service in Tndia, 
p, 129). In Tonga an essential coremouy to procure a good crop of yaina waa 
a battle between the islanders, one half of the island aguinat (he other half, 











t See Batley, S716 si 251 hetim-from u letter of Air, Fraxor, 
"Pam IL 29 2 A gootl dial uf ‘this * Hepotl. ¥, 32-27. 
evidence sbout stonethrowing ie quoted yver- 
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The fight was obstinate and lasted for hours (se Maurice, Tonga Islands, 2, 
p, 207) In Gilgit an elaborate sham-fight matked the time for pruning the 
vines aml the first buddmg of the sapricot-trees (Biddulph, Zrihes af ee 
Hindos Kooah, p. 102)," These battles of stones, associated in myth with 
victims who were slain by stoning, seem: in every case to be reganded a8 con~ 


ducive to the fertility of fieldy or trees. Ti the case of Caeneus, who is 
buried with stones in-such a battle, the association with « pine-tree is already 
otherwise attested. It is an obvious inference that his stoning and burial is 

garded as conducive to the growth and fertility of the tree with which he ts 





(8) We now come to the most curious part of the whole myth, apart that 
perhaps may show its real origin, Both in the literary evidence and im the 
artistic representations we have noticed « fact that ic inconmatent with the 
rest of the story. When describing how Caeneus ia alain by the Centaurs, 
smitten with green pine-branches, Pindar adds that be cleft the earth with 
unbeniled knee; and this is just how he is represented in art, buried to the 
waist but uptight, Now this isnot the position in which anyous would be 
buried who waa overwhelmed by thy mass of unwieldy missiles hurled at 
him in the: confusion of combat. It is hardly too much to say that such a 
mumer of burial implies « deliberate and intentional sect, and that ite 
interpolation im the battle-scene is more or less accidental, while the 
invulnerability of Caoneus is » mere invention to explain it, Now it is not 
easy to say why either Centaurs or Lapiths should bury one of their own 
number in this strange way; but there is another explanation which suggests 
itself The Centaurs or Lapitha, as we have seen, are wood-spirits, 
whose life is closely bound up with the pine forests in which they live; and 
it ia a very common thing for divinities or superhuman beings to have tales: 
told about them which are merely derived from the ritual practised by men 
in relation to the function or phenomena with which such divinities are 
associated, One bas only to recall the way m which the wanderings of 
Demeter are related in imitation of the wanderings of the mystae at Elenusis, 
or the tale of Lycaon's slaying his son to feast the gods is coined m imitation 
of the cannibal sacrifice of Mt. Lycaeua If we apply a similar solution to 
this problem, we should naturally look for the rite from which the myth is 
derived among those custome tliat ar’ associated with tree or wood-—spirits or 
livinities on which the growth of vegetation is dependent We have already 
noticed examples in which the pine-tree, doubtless as contaming such m spirit, 
was asxociated with human aacrifice in Greece; and the analogy of popular 
customs throughout Europe leads us to see in auch sacrifices, real or symbolical, 
a mystic connexion between the life of the man and the life of the tree* 
That Caeneus was-a man in this condition ia implied both by his epithets and 
‘by thy company in-which we find him. ‘That he should be stoned to death is 





' Compare however the prastiiy of the Khonds, coinmidense dine te @ similar contmminstion of 
quoted above, tn whith-thy lerial of the rivtew 9p distinct rites | 
ls aeeoclated with w battle. Bit thizimay te @ ? Sea Frocer, Gohien Bough, presim. 
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in acconance with u coumon custo in auch cases; we need only remember, 
once more, te tale of Pentheus, And in Russia, for example, the burial of 
Jarilo’ (the spring) is associated with practices like the setting up of a tres 
which contains the successor of the victim. Perhaps however this- burl to 

the wnist may have amore exact significance; it ign practice best known in 

witeheraft like that of Horace’s Canidia,? or fanaticiam like that of the — 
Suffering Ivan at Kief or the Russian devotees who even yet follow his 
example” But it may go back to 4 notion that by planting the man who 
represented the tree-spirit as if he were himeelfa tree, the growth of the tree 
would be assured. Lonly give this conjecture, as it was suggested to me by 
Mr, Frazer, with all possible reserve, The chief justification for it lies in the 
fact that it exactly meets the required conditions, and explains what is other 
wise inexplicable in the traditional form of the myth, | 

(4) Caensus’ change of sex is significant, since a change of sex, or 
disguise of sex, is an extremely common feature in popular customs that are 
connected with the tree-spirit, I need only quote again the case of Pentheus, 
who was disguised as a woman before he was.set up in the pine-tree whence 
he was dragged to hie death. There is no need here for us to seek an 
explanation of a fact which has hitherto baffled mythologiats; but the 
existence of this peculiarity in Cacuous is a striking confirmation of the view 
that he too is to be regarded as representing the tree-spirit, 

(5) Resurrection, real or simulated, is another very common 
feature in the rites eo often quoted. Resurrection in the form of 
* binl ix not indeed kmown to me in any clear example, though the 
tale of the Phosnix suggests itself, and the practice of liberating an eagle 
from an. emperor's funeral pyre is well known. Perhaps this fact may make 
us suspect the form of the resurrection, whieh is recorded only by Ovid, but 
itis hantly likely to have been an entire invention, and the resurrection in 
some form must have existed in the early myth. his is. confirmed by the 
fact that secording to Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius Caeneus seema to 
have gone down alive among tho dead, 

Coop t dv bOipévoirs poreiv toro xevOen -yalys 
Orph. Argon. Le, 

Finally, we may find yet unother independent proof that we are right 
in regarding the talo of Caeneus as-a survival from the primitive rites 
connected with the tree-spirit that are familiar wherever the may-pole is set 

















‘ Manohonit, PAL pp Sip. 

® Epod. v, 32 

* Burial in these oases waa gp fo the arm-pite 
ot. te-the ehomlders. ‘Fhe motive is recorded to 
hein one cae to firodnee pining, in the otha 
the roortifioarion of the feah i but in both eases 
the practice ts prolably earlier than ite expluna- 
Lice. 


+A curious anulogy ts offered Ly tle emp of 


WAIT Wie comé op when Jaaon sows the 
dragon's leeth, Ap, Rhod. fij, 1474, &e. Many 
Of thon arp-elein while stil! burke ts the waist, 
like Cacteus} aod the fret comparison, whieh 
thay well be traditional, into * pine-trees or awk, 
Chat wd hiebed down bry the dissteof the «tor. 
Hf thie ia only ® coincidence, it td a very curione 
ane, 








np. For ono more fact is rexonded about ‘him which 
connexion ie brisk rest hanced sh ‘but wil Aes y explained | 
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VOTIVE RELIEFS IN THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM 
[Puates VIL, VILL] 


Tue Terra-cotta reliefs which form the subject of the present article 
lave been for some years one of the minor attractions’ of the Asropolis 
Slusenm, and T ara indebted for permission to publish them to the kindness of 
the Ephor General M. Cavvading, and of the Ephors, MM. Stais and 
Castriotis, The latter as superiitendent of the Museum most obligingly 
put at my disposal all the information in his possession and afforded me every 
facility for photographing the tablets, No single tablet in. the callectian is 
perfect and of the 73 fragments? which comprise it, the great majority came 
to light during the ayetemmtic exeavations of the Acropolis which were carried 
om from 1885-1800; they were all found at some depth below the surfwe and 
ag far as could be tharnt to the north, the east and the south-sast of the 
Parthenon. The reat have been in the Museum since 1803; these were all found 
on or nest Lhe surface and it is paszible thut others were carried away by visitors 
am! are now hidden in jirivate collections. The publication of the Museum 
fragments may lead to their identification and the completion of some of the 
tablets whose design cannot at present be determined, 

_ Avalrendy stated no complete tablet has been. preserved, but n-sulficient 
variety of fragments existe to show that they were of uniform size, clay aod’ 
technique, about 22 centimetres long by 16 wide and 1 thick, bordeteid top. 
and bottore by 4 fim projectivg | 4 centimetre beyond the background, from” 
which the relief rises to a height nob exceeding 14 centimetres. They are 
pierced by three holes, nswally one in each of the upper corners and another 
in the ceritre of the lower odge. The clay is very hurd and fine, of a pole red 
colour which on fracture shows brighter red streaks; the firing is. wall done 
and very few of the fragments have any trace of the warping common in the 
reliefs from Epizephyrian Locri ‘The tablets are all covered with a laver of 
white lime-wash as a basis for the colour naed, pale blue for the background, 
briglit red, green (7) black, brown andl yellow. for the different portions of the 
relief. The border, the outside edge and, in Oné case, the back were painted 
crimaon red, go tat the general effect must have been brilliant in the 
extreme; tho colouring, however, though vivid, was much more carefully 
dome than | is usual in terra cotta work, and we do not find thet the green 





' Rey Now 1318-1851. 
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‘border of an ‘aegis is continued on to a red robe or that the red of the chariot 


wheels haz trespassed on toa blue background. Par " 
Tn style the designs are arclmic, but it is an archaian: due tore to 
conservatism ‘than to want of skill, Those'who have studied the cases of 
terrn-cotta figures inthe Acropolis Museum or Dr Winter's account of them * 
will remember that they are distinguished by the same fineness of clay, 
perfection of firing mnd precision of colouring. Ancther technical 
peculiarity which they share with the tablets is the use of lines.of pale grey 
cdlour to sketeh in that portion of the design which is not f mdered in relief. 
The statuettes anil the iableta must therefore come from ona md the same 
foonlity, and the reasons which cansed Dr. Winter to’ describe the statucttes 


as of local, tc Athenian, ongin derive fresh foree from. the evidence supplec 
hy the tablets. In subject as ip technique the latter sre extremely local. 
All the designs, save three, one of which is too fragmentary for hiterprets: jon, 
refer to ‘various conceptions of Athenu as Ergand, Polis, Archegetis or 
Promuehos, aicr is this to be wondered .at, It ia impossible to separate 
Athena from ler chosen city; tho ong idea includes the other. In other states 
she was worshipped as one of the divinities; nm) Athens she was the divmity, 
her reyritation and cultus iuereased in proportion aa the reputation and power 
of the city grew, her nature inderwent tlie sume transforination as did the 
nature of the state; originally she was a goddess of ngrioulture, the goddess 
ty whom the earliest corn sowing aud the fields* were dediented, hut as the 
leader of aii ambitions race, fighting its way to power, she becamé » goddess. 
of war, ‘The complete: transformation of a divinity to suit the charmetar of 
a particolar set of worshippers is nob uncommon int Greek mythology, witness 
the warlike Aphrodite of Sparta, but the development of Athena proceeds on. 
logical lines, Tha cértral point of the eanception is mind or rather 
intelligence, the practical mind which turns matter lo the best account anid 
subdues brute force, therefore. nob only every art but every craft however 
humble was under her protection; as-Athena Ergene she javented the Hute, 








she helped to build the Argo, she wove wondrous garments: for herself 


and Hera, ale taught the Rhodian artists to people the ieland with 


statues which seented to live and breathe; as Archegetis or Polias, by her 


wise counsel she protected the fortunes of the state und if necessary armed 


berself in its defence, The cooception of Athena as a gixldess of wisdom 


‘dues pot come within our provines ; 7t is alater one which arow when Atliens, 


no longer paramount in the ‘political counsels of Greece, sought and obtained a 
wider and leas disputed sway iu the intellectual world. | | 
We lave therefore two distinet sides to her character, the peaceful and 
the warlike, and the latter asemed undue prominence because the existence 
of a Greek state depended on its fighting power—therefore the popular iden 
of Athena Polas was of a combative goddess, though originully her funetion 
was both peace and war. Eustathius® describes thellian palladion thus: 


Sulla, we. Prochwristena, 
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Groweres wep elvas, oreaua re Eye Kat HAaKarnr, év de Ty KepaXgH mihow 
(rrdkow) wai dopw éy ry beFea. Apollodorns gives much the same description 
Of ib, rH wew eFea Gopw Sinppévay Eyor, 1H be érepa pNaedryy Kal drpaxrow.! 
Tt is under this form that it appears on lute ailver coina of Novum Ilion? 
Again the Athens Polias of Erythrat* an archaic wooden statue ascribed to 
Endoios, had a distaff in either haud: in the JMad, though Athena mainly 
appears ns on active partizan of the Greeks and therefore in her warlike 
character, attention is also drawn to her skill in womanly arts* which are 
again insisted on in the Homeric Hymn ‘H & te rapfemxag drakoypone 
ey peydooiiw | dayhad soy’ ébidaker, dri dhpeci Peica Exdery, Later on the 
two conceptions were somewhat sharply sunidered; the arta of peace were 
allotted to Athena Ergané who took o lower position and was worshipped only 
by eraftemen, for Plutarch * in contmsting the worshippers.of Athena Ergand 
who work with thetr hands, with those of Athena Polias who use their 
brine quotes from Sophocles :* 


wag o yerpavak hes 
of se Aas yopyarie ‘Epyarny ... .., - 
Se ee ee oe ee ee wTporrpewecte. 


At the period to which our reliefs belong (the end of the sixth eentury 
aot beginning of the fifth) the difference had not bean emphasieel aod in 
this indiztinctness of thonght 1 seems to me that we should seek the solution 
of the problem as to whether Athonn Ergand had « special temple on: the 
Aeropolia or not. TF do not think she bad, Pavisanins states® that the 
Athenians boasted of having heen the first to worship her, and inseriptions to 
her have been fountlon the Acropolis, to the north, south and west of the Par- 
thenon, among them a grave inscription” wherein the relatives of ona Euanthé 
stute that they have dedicated ‘a painted tablet in the precinct of Pallas 
the laborious’ (eixove pév ypanray...Pjeaper epyordvoy Mad \boy dp Teudver), 
but there iano reason why this description should not be applied to Athena 
Polisa = Most of the inscriptions to Athena Frgan¢ are set tip by the relations 
of women whose special interest in the Poliss was obviously the peplos woven 
for her, and to whom she might wall be ¢oyordros, as the mbe was begun. at 
the feast of Athenn Ergand nnder the supervision of her priestess and of thie 
Errephorae ; therefore offerings.to. Ergané might well be placed in the Polias 
temple and the Intter goddess be described as ¢pyordung, 

The reliefs fall naturally into two tain divisions: (4) those which 
represent Athena, aod those (4) which, 20 far as we can tell, represented some 
other personage, The Intter division which only inchides § frgments 
cut of a tetal of 73, is figured under numbers 4, §), 10. 


' Apoll, tik 17, 8. © (il. im Penereey, lines 14-18, 
© Bev. Mur, Col. Coine of Trees, late SL * Prov. de red er, © 
3). * Boph, Prey, Dindart 724. 
* Pos. vil BB. © Per |. G4, 8, 
v, ¢a5; 217, 178 * CL, fil. 130, 
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VOTIVE RELIEF: 


Division A, Representations of Athens, contams four clearly marked 
types -— 

(1) Athiena Erpame, o seated firure spinning (Fig. IT and Pinte VII. 1. 

(3) Athena Poliss, seated, unarmed in gale array (Fig. 2 aml Plate VI 2), 

(§) Athena Polins, seated armed but not combative (Fig. 9), 

(4) Athena Promachos, (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 wand Plate VILL 1, 2). 





Fra, 1, 


Of the two aspects ander which the reliefs represent Athena, armed and 
unarmed seatol and standing, the rnarmed seated type is the more attractive 
andl gives rise to several imiterestiny problems. One type of it ia shown m 
Fig. 1 and Plate VIT.14 A young girl dressed in the ordinary house costume, an 





' Two examples, the oh] wall’ im tho foreconrt of the museum. 
[1) Reg. No. 1527 5 length 0-10 cmt. » O-16. All the doreings tn the text have bern wkil- 
Traces of black on chair, See Plate fully quot tepether by My, FL Asierson: fromi-iny 


(2313002 longth 022.016. Draperyincised.  plictographs. The teft hand in Fig. 1 ia re- 
Traces of red on footatool, karchief, and rim, stormd ftom & vese-painting 
and.of blue an heckgrnmdt.. Pend 1489 “near 
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Tonic‘chiton of fine material, her hair concealod by a handkerchief, seated, 10 
4 somewhat inelegant attitude ona long bench, her feet Testing on foot-stool. 
Two examples exial, the lees perfect of which t represented on Plite Vil. 
ae it supplies the key to the action ; the peenliar turn of the right hand and 
the spindle sem below it slow thal the girl is spinning: the loft hand ia 
missing but the mised forearm im m1 the pronitions re juired for uoldiny a distaff 
(ef. Steph. CUR. 1863. Plate TL 17), Given the locality of the. find, and tho 
special cireumstances which connect Athena Ergand with spinning ao 
expecially with ‘the smanwfacture of the peplos, there seems little doubt that 
the tablet yepresente lier in the likeness of one of the ¢pyaoreras, & Youngs 
girl spinning in the women's chamber and therefore represented in iniloor 
costume and an easy attitude whic) form & piqoan| contrast to the prim. 
position and elaborate costume shown in the econd type (Fig. 2) The 
strong resemblance to the ‘Peitho’ of the Parthenon frieze is of course 
evident, but the attribute of the apiuile seems to allow no room for doubt aa 





to the person depicted. ‘The dedication may have born made either by a | 
young girl or perhaps it was the gift of her relations who, Itke Knanthe's | 


friends, offered an sixdva ypaarar ln wemory of hur, not of course:a portrant 
as these tablets were tande by the din, Seer. 

An interesting point in connesion with this Gaurd ia the possible light it 
throws on the anbject of the ‘eatagnen”! statue, Inds now gencrally admitted 
that wardyew means ‘to draw oot the thread, and Forster (PAIL Supp. Ba, 
IV, pp. 720, 21) has already made the miggestion that the * eatagnen * tight 
prove to by m ropresentution of Athena Exgand; therefore im our relief 
we may have wn indication of the win ines of the subject. The 'categusn’ 
was of course a statue in the youn, but its novelty i os likely to linve 
consisted in the wdaptation of the ‘motif’ of @ relief 2s in an original 
Ponce Peon, | 

Fig, 2 gives anothay representation of Athona® inn dignified somewhat 
lieratic pose, corresponding to her vlaborate gala costume, In her right hand: 
aby linkds ® bowl, the left ia tiglitiy clasped over some obiect which was not 
indjeited in relief and has therefore dicappenral The treatment of the face 
(Plate VIL. 2) shows Jess of arcliniam than ihe preceeding aul (here is o dignity | 
and nobility abemt the figure which, te compare the infinitely «mall with the 
infinitely great, recalls the Parthenon frieze snd ie shared by one other head 
in this collection (Fig. 3). Thern is no direct avidetoe to prove that this 
figure is an Athena wt all, still Jess an Atheno Poliss, but the very absence of 
any distinctive attribute 43:1 favour of the attribution, aml the obvious 
connexion between Bigs: T anil 2 helps to strengthen it, An Athpaw Polias 
seated in much the same sttituile wu! enstime aud lielding n dish in her 
outstretched right luv! ia shown on ay Ebrurian hydtia where the poddess is 





Y Phiny, Nat. tie xerty, (Vomniteioe tof Roe Nu. S28 6PL hie 2. Cpperpart of relia 
ieneniaga. Pot oardyes in iisereeee tifwité Stephand rod, backgromnd bloa: 
Fiat. Soy. jp 298%, Pollox, wil 2), Ac. Gow Hei al chitin invienl, ‘Traces of Ie 


leo Foretur, do. eat p, 712, Hog Ne 2537) O1FS OTK Blight teeces 
4 Pee cosmids : of Ute on background aod.of red on choke, 
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identified by her helmet, spear aud anake* Further, an inseription ® found 
to the west of the Parthenon recounts how the Boulé was appmached by the 
fathers of the maidens who span the weol for the peploa of Athena Poltas, 
with the requést thut as they had fnlfilled all their duties creditably and 
accompanied the procession, they might now offer s silver phiald, value 100 
drachmas, to the goddess'ns o tnurk of piety to her and goodwill to. thy 
Demos, This inseription js easigned by MM. Kiblerand Fourart to 98-17 Bc, 











bot the custom of the detieattion of a silver dish by the dpyaerivay can 
hardly have bes instituted foe the fireh time at Ghat date, and uniler like: 
circumstances Lhie tablet would be an especially appropriate offering. 

Only three small fraginents * exist of a tablet whieh shows the goddess 








i Gerh. FP iv, 243, L | This vee hag lis. "flee. Ae 121; O05 0D. Backerooml 


appeared! and has apparentiy wot leet pee dice = blow, lint red. 

the publication by: Gerhard. [tiv pot in Beriio. Ko, 1018} G'4x% 02, 
tée.L4, 477. Completed ALCL. vol. ziii, No. 1855; O@ long x 0a 

pr 170, 1, Ko, 6. 
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accoutred with helmet, aegis, and gorgoneian (Fig, 3), but her elaborately- 
dressed hair and fine lonic tunic prove that se is the rictorions Polias 
enjoying the blessings of peace for which she fought. The seale on which the 
helmet and bead are given show that the figure was 9 seated one, and we muy 
restore the design by placing a por wm ane band and an awl ether in thie: 
field or in the left hand (cf Gerli. Trinkschalen w. Gefasse, PL SUL, 1) 

The most popular representation of the goddess was as Athena Promachos 
in her war chariot (Figs. 4,5,6,Plate VILI..1,2) The dlesign ts common on black 
figored vases, bat its peculinrity here lies in the whaence of the horses, which 
are left to the imagination, though the goddess’ mght hand is outstretched to 
hold the reins, and reste on the front mil. Two variations of the design 
exiat; in one, the goddess with-a spear m her right hand is mounting the 
chariot,’ i the other, she bas already mounted and holds a shield or a 








Fin ‘3. 


spear'an ber lef arm. The face, probably for religious reason, ia more 
emphatically archaic than inany of the reliels alrewily discussed, with n thick 
noae, prominent ¢yes. and chin. One fragment (Fig. &) shows heavy fentures 
and coarsely incised locks of hair, amid further differs from the others m having 
no owl in the field.® ‘The owl was adopted as Athena's crest probably because 





© Fifteen largo Iragmente, of winch the moar | OL «06. 
important are; Reg. No. THIS. Pete vill... Reg. No. Vt: cigeg patton.boeney lines 


Fig. Oda x 01d on thie wegle 
Reckgronmd bine, chariot and robe red, aegie = * Ten specimens: 

black border. | Bes Ne IL. Plate vii 2 O16%0°76, 
Camp of halruwt Wack, quest ved, lipa reid. Reg 1340. Fig 4 O10xOM 
Owl yellow-bromn, details in Wigek. * Keg. Now 1990; OTE <-014; 
Hog. No, 1585; O22 x 16. Coloring asin ™. Relief 14 cmt, high 


Reg. No, LMI, showing lofi silla of tablet ; 
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it abounded om the Acropolis, for otherwise it was-a bird of evil omen,’ bot 
under her protection it fourished 0 much that y\adwa els "A@irae was 
the Greek equivalent of * taking coals to Newenstle,”" Attention may be drawn 
to the care with which the bind is tepresented; the feathers are firet incised 
in the clay, and thes carefully picked out in black; im fact, one of the most 
striking pointe about these little rehefs is the care expended on details, the 
most perfect specimen beinw ehown in Fig 6, where the scales af the aegis are 
outlined in black an! coloure!) alternately rel aml bluv, the inside of the aegis 
green, the robe red and the chariot rail black, 





The main interest of the Promachos design centres In Athena e accoutre- 
mente, helmet, aegis, and shield. The helmet is of the high-crested Attic 
type, the ehield olso Attic, the aegis clonk-like in form and edged with « 
Jouble wavy lite whieh does duty for « wake border, (the eluborate scale 
nog | Pig. 6] lias a nearly straight edge), the gorgoneion iloes not appear on 
it at all, though the seated Athen (Fig. 3) has one, The aegis in this 





| del, it Sal, Aicim. +; 57, = School ad Arist, Bpetdes, 1108, 
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form ia that worn in all archate representations of ber, aod much more 
closely resembles the Homuriz conception of it than the scale gorget of Inter 





art. Curiously ensugh, the tradition as to the aegis is oxtremely confined anil 
uncertain. Homer states that ale received it from lier father Zeus, me- 
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coring to Euripides? it was the skin of Gorgy, and according to n still later 
tradition * it wan the akin of the Titan, Pallas, whom eho slew. Probably? 


Wi Pym 3000, \atedl'a gees ire Se Bet Mia Pr wilieumioned this amuse ewe 
Murray, Ffondtook of Arch. PL XID & Hunsriichs Wefem,. pp. #8 _ bet Reidel, 


t apoll. 1,6, = 
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itand the lion skin of Heracles were the sole enrvivale of a time when the 
only thing available for protective armour was.a akin, wornas.n cloak in = 
of peace, and brought round over the loft arm in battle €y wpoSony.t An 
‘nsuccesaful mttempt to represent the tufts of lmir ou the skin may bo the 
basis of the scales, forthe fleeee on an early Rhodian pinax® is rendered by 
& series of triangulur Hines whicl) are not iniililce rough scales, but the main 











Li 7: 


reason for them arises from the combination of the avgis and the gorgencion. 
This took pluce when the general scceptance of the Argive version of the 
Meriuaa story (necording to which Perseus was inspired by Athena to slay the 
Gorgon), léd to the Gorgon’s hwad becoming as essential an attribute of the 
goililess pa was the negia.. Ath mits early singe we find that the fringes of 








the aegis had developed into writhing serpents, either mechanically, or ts 
increase its terrifying power; lait when the gorgoneion was traisferred to it 
from the shield where Athens first plucud it? this power centred in it and the 
Medusa legend with fis anakee dominted the conception, The: arehaic 
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fanian (i., Attic) Gorgon type t that shown in Fig. 7, broad, fall, and fleshy, 
with little or no trace of enakes,' the lines of the mouth are horizontal but 
the eye teeth do not show and few of the steps liave been taken by which a 
simple mask grow into the enake-wreathed horror of Inter times 
“Tt will thus be geen that the design is comslatently archaic in all ite 
details : where the gorroneion appears at nll it is on the shield, and that only 
in 2 fragments out of 40, while the shield on Plate Vill has none atall. Tt 
therefore belangs bo the archute Athena type reconstructed by Studnicaka,* 
and assigned by him to the 6th cantury- 
T have no suggestion to make for thy restoration or interpretation of the 
fragments shown in Fig, 5" : 
The draped male figure, standing by 4 bench* of which a portion ts 
shown in Fig. 9 can be completed by the help of Fig. 94, 4 tablet seen by 





Fira, ® 


Stackelberg and published in. his (rracher or Arilenen (Plate LVI, 4). Both 
he avd Overbeck (Kwnedmytiotoge THI. p. 05) interpret the figure as Apollo, 
aud) there ja a striking reeemblance in the treatment of the bair to the 
colcasal Apollo head of the West Pedimeot at Olynipin, but as the same 
treatment ie shown by o head of Holes in two terrn-cotts relief from Loeti, 
now in the Antish Museum, the evidence in favour of this identification is 
not conclusive, ‘The hind, in Fig, 04, is an nniuenal attribute for Apollo, but 
1 cannot vouch for this detail ps] have not enceceded i trace the tablet, 


1 Two exam ptos « * No 1H, 

Heg. No, L387 102 OT, Bhteld black, tim Pret of clrepen! figrrm moving tolatt; O11 x07 = 
rel. Found 1830 | ‘Nu las, rae | 

Reg Nu, 1972; 08s OF, Corgon’s eres ont- Draped figure gtanding agaliat a bench 


lined m black O40 0. Sank dm foldap | 
: Studuinike, #uh, Milth 24 18% me ta falda of drapery: 
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The Heracles relief (Fig, 10) has alreudy been, published and discussed. 
by Dr, Reisch, and is ouly included here to complete the saries I differ, 





however, from him in reganditg it as an offering 40 Heracles, and think that 
like the other tablets, it was offared 1» Athena. Ample evidence of the 
4 Reg. Ko. 1298-01 0. cit Avpoxdiews,  Redsthi, off. MHA, 18sT. 
Tidir (isvised. Wownl in 1888, apd telyow 
W.3.—VOL. XVH, z 
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ivinity the iniaye of another ix afforded by the 


| "tn describing these tablets T hove said little about their artistic charm j 
though photography does not reveal it, they have all the graceful precision 6 
line and somewhat prim bemity, which finds its highest ax pevesion in tka asniee 
‘tures of the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, and 1, therefore, assign them 
‘on -stylistio grounds, to. the end of the 6th aud the begimming of the Sth 
eoutury, a corielusion which in strengthened hy Dr, Reisch’s: attribution of the 
Heracles-cum-lion sehenia (4 the end uf the Oth. sentury, anil by the conaiat- 
ently archaic treatinent Wf Athena's panoply in Fig, 4. They certa me 
reenact ap irc the obey Aro iy heart np cds! as 


hex to whom they prayed 


Harray Tprreydves’, Evace” “APnwi, 
pst Taree Wohi 7e 2a) wolkiray 


wai i Baverans Jéous ob re xa) TaThp, 








ON THE TUMULUS OF CHORAN TEPHH IN THE TROAD. nit 


ON THE TUMIMLUS OF CHOBAN TEPEH IN THE TROAD. 


I DERIVE the materiale of the present paper from some tnemoranda whieh: 
T find amongst my archaeologinal notes and which elute to certain explors- 
tone te which I was not 6 party, made so long ago we 1857, 1 livve the ight 
thot the particulars then obtame! may he deenusl suffigently intertsting 
wo deserve a record in the history of Trojan archacologionl discovery, 

The mibject is one of the four amall wank, dotted about and nenp 
the hill of Balli-Dagh, the crest of which necording to the now exploded 
theory of Le Chevalier (1785) wis supposed to represent the Pergamoe of 
‘Troy. In a memoir contributed to the Journal of the Avehorological Institute 
of 1864.1 proved that the site in question wat ni other than tint of the 
amcient city of Gergia Tn the simme paper 7 gave on account, of the results of 
the excavation of one of the group of three tumpli on Balli-Dagh, the so- 
natred ‘Tomb of Priam. ‘The other two, namely Le Chevalicr's Tomb of 
Heetor, und an tmmamoed hillock. were excnvated respectively by Sir John 
Lubbock (about 1878) and Dr, Schiemanny (1882) without result. Thie 
present mlates to the fourth mownd on the road between the villages of 
Bournarbiahi and Arablar (as shown ja the published maps), which goes by 
the name of Choben Tepeh (Shepherd’s hillock) and the Tomb of Paris, 
according to Rancklin (1790).. This tummulas. was aecrathy excavated af night 
by some workmen under the direction of a ‘Turkish village priest, m the nsual 
hope of finding treasure, and tho ‘etalveed: totnly-wes rifled on the 0/7t 
March, 1887. Some valuable awl Interesting objects were in effect found, 
with others of archasological interest as affurding still further proof of the 
non-identity of Balli-Dagh with ancient spies The ' Turkish authorities, 
having got wind of the matter, imprisone test, amd took possession of 
the objects found, which they forwarded. to ‘tha Tmperal Museum at Cotetan~ 
linople. I fad the opportunity of seeing the articles at the Government 
‘House before they were sent on 


They consisted of the following: — 

A-solid golden chaplet with thin ouk leaves sod small neorne ov Ling 
vibrating stems. 

Three golden fillets, with embessed pattern. 

A. number of fine stripe of gol. 

Frmgmente of eprigs of myrtle, with stems in lend and bronze leaves and 
berries galt. 

A bronze speculun:—plain, 
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320 ON ‘THE TUMULUS OF CHOBAN 

A small Gane pater, 
An alabastron of alabaster, 
Some iron nails, 


The above wore found in the tomb resting on the solid rock near the 
centre of the tumulus I lost no tine in Visiting the lace wid the results of 
my exumination are best shown its the scconrpanying | rama of the tumulus 
and tomb, Aw open trench intersected the mound to the surface level of the 
saat of which one of the coverin ‘slabs had been broken ih effecting autrance 

The position of the tomb: i in the tunmutus is more towards the east which ie 
the longitudinal direction, 


The dimensions of the tumulus are :— 
Diumeter at the hase, about 150 feet, 
Height abore the lore ofthe slop, about 20 fet 
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I have er ada that the pales 28 the tomb is of well dressed 
stones fitted closely tigether, without cement, and the roof formed of five 


slits. ‘The thaterial is from Sn ancient quarry on the banks of the Scamander 
at the foot of the hills. It ie not of the same formation as the rock on which 


the tnmmlne stands, but is 9 peculiar ono, composed of the débris fram. the 





heights on the side of the rivers Scamander and Th 

yubrins, which lin 
been. indurated by the couléa of trachyte fawing over them in the rilleys 683 
these rivers. ‘The stone is of good quality and enaily- dressed 
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Wars 1 first saw this heal? I wae ot oes strick by its tuarked 
‘individuality; if wny portrnit could be re aT | from a coin, it seer ned to be 
this, for features ao personal the poorest engraver could Acareely 00 oul 
My lhopes were roalized,'as m comparison of thy accompanym wg photographs 
with the caiti* reproduced beneath will Lhope prove. 














In both we see the same treatment of the hair im front, the same 
fashion of wearing it behind: the long: upper lip, the nose with its curiously. 
distended nostrile—the marble preservin jist enongli to make the agreement: 
certain—the long ears, the deep lines om the cheek, the shape of jaw unl 
forehead, the prominent Adam's apple; these too are common to both, In. 
one point only is a slight difference noticeuble ; the eyes of the bust are mther 
stnall, those of the coin decidedly large, but this is precisely the feature which 
nn. artist in little would naturally exaggerate. And aby Sealy which I at 
first had, wore finally dispelle by the existence of two insc pions at Athens, 
completely bearing out the numismuti¢ evidence, 

“The coin bears the legends— 


(Ow.) BAZSIAEYE KOTYE 
(Rev) BAE/|AERE PAIZKOYTTOPIAOS or PAISKOYITOPENE. 











fy ow tueluhtel io De. Tenlidtif-Blamor ine 1 Cavvailina, Catalogue, “ESS; 7 ot Vontalic 
bib leiitinene int antrtling me a cam of the, pon marble; formed its Avhons tin 1837, | 
here rprodineed, to Mr. Warwick Wroth for a 2 Lubnnf- | | fc mte Tul. 
similar euurteay, dnd to Mr, Charles Clark fox 2, 17. | 
having jliotopraphod he Athesian lied. 
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But; apart from this, the almost Baochie wildness of the locks above: the: 
forehead and the square {nep—euriously reminding mn of the Franconian 
‘fype ux drawn by Holbeiis, Strigel, Diirer, and others—would point unimis+ 
takably to a barbaric origin; no one could fora moment think our anbjech 
wag either Greek or Roman. ‘The lines of forehead, cheek, and mouth lend 
an expression of nervous determination to the character, ‘bnt, though strong and 
decided, be wonld ‘not seruple also to commit acte of treachery when they 
served hig interesta,a vigorous but shifty man, if we may 60 Interprer a- 
sinister look whont the eyes and the thin lips A wreath represents perhaps: 
rival pretensions, nud the tightly drawn Mesh, the crowsfeet round the eyes: 
anit the folness ander the chin point to.a possibly early maturity, Whomevrer 
this head portrays, it ia a real contribution to ethnography, for in a free 
unstereotyped fashion it gives as clearly all the features which historisns 
attribute to the Thracian character, and combines them in a physical setting 
which wo guess-work could have recovered? Too often,-as in the ernde 
provincial work from Adam-Klissi, our ethnogrephioal documents are“of an 
inferior order: thia work however haa real artistic merit, Hke in kiwl to tho 
‘Pergariene' Galntions, au) [ke them it aids ua somewhat in unravelling # 
very obacore histiry—a history «6 obscure indeed. that despite the coin. it is 
difficult to find oat whois the person here portrayed. — 
The Athenian. inscriptions above referred to, areas follows :— 


(1) BAZIAEA PAEKOYTIOPIN KOTYOE 
APETHE ENEKEN THE EIZ EATON, 
ANTITNQTOE EMOIWEEN 


(2) 0 AHMOE 
BAZIAEA KOYTYN BAS|AEOE 
PAIZKOYIIOPIAGE YON APETHE 
ENEKEN KAI EVYNOIAD THE EIE AYTON 
ANTIFNOTOE ENOIHEEN, 


Unfortunately both coin amd imscriptions liqve, been the sobject of muel 
‘comtroversy, bat one or two facts may be loid down which will lessen the 
ground of dispute. Almost all numismatists agree that. the coin belongs to 
the Augusta: puriod -:0s to Ue relution between its two legends, there is less 
unanimity, Wut ty mosh reasouble view geome ty be that of von Sallat *— 





© fee mbersting lo contrast [ft with wither © tt as 1, Oa: a ase: 
Tienes heal, thus Captlaline papgrall af'the AL, 51a. Thine writer: hus niicwen hia pre 
Einpuror Meximiti, the thee of sdaanwho like  docesor wthuurstizuly, aul aol hare tris. ae 
Kotyy hed erm inte ted chtmendly emteet = to roped oreumenia of hide iu subs Twos 
elyli ae bleh eheilieation, yet hud toy te shure gietbiinge to ackd, oh tle 
toed ide berteriete, “The (ifiroies betwen the " Batrillies dAtlin Wee ; 
fwe we oe hegrocthre oo the pnte if rem: =), Bh, ges ats aber sf eitlders Maven {Patri}, 
‘s\enie 
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Rhaskonporis (rew.) is the son of Kotys (oby.) und possibly his associate in the 
royalty. | | J ae 
Secondly, although Mommsen does otherwise, few will hesitate to 
connect the two inscriptions; in spite of slight differences in spelling, the 
artist's name is sufficient to justify thia And the character of the letters 
and the form of worls used again port to the Augustan period? 

In order, therefore, to discover the subject of our head, we must find a» 
king named Kotys, of the Augustan age, both son and father of kings named 
ithaskouporia a | | _ 

Several reconstructions of Thracian history hava been offered, but us 1 
am unable to accept any of them completely, it will be necessary once more to 
enter this Jabyrinth, following, however, only thoee paths which lave any 
hearing upon our quest. | | : 

During the half contury previous to the death of Caesar we have 
evidence of a powerful Odrysian dynasty. ‘In 8.0.70, aking named Sadals (1) 
was reigning-* in 48 another Sadala (2) or Sadales was sent by his father 
Kotys (1) then king of Thrace to assist Pompeius. This man was pardoned 
at Pharsala, andl, after succeeding his father shout the same time, died child- 
less in 42, leaving his dominions to Rome* Thereupou Brutus overran this 
part of Thrace and was vigorously sapported in his campaign by # Sapaian 
dvnast, named Rhaskouporis* (1), | , = 

Further, Appinn® tells the story of « certain Polemoknitia, the. widow 
of = murdered Thracian kinglet, who fled with her children to Brutus 
and was placed by him st Kyzikos, And there is extant an inscription 
from a monument érected by uw certain Kotys to lis parents Sadales and 
Poiemokratin." | | 

Mommeen’ has combined these three facta: impugning Dion's truthf{ul- 
ness, he argues that Sadales (2) did not die childless, that hewas the husband 
of Appian's Polemokratia, and that the Kotys of the Bizye inscription is their 
child, and identical alao with a king of that name whom we know from other 
sources to have reigned later., This later Kotys (2) is known to-have had a 
son Rhaskouporie (2), anil two brothers Rhoimetalkes (1) and Rhaskouporis 
(9) all afterwards kings of Thrace, Morinisen’s pedigree therefore connects 
this dynasty with the previous Odrysian line; but at the cost of denying 
Dion's account, and of assuming the existence of an unknown dynasty to 
whom the Athenian Inscriptions may be assigned, Further. objections 
to this theory will be pointed out in the version of Thracian history which J 
suggest, a version which at least brings all authorities literary and epigrapli- 
cal into complete harmony, 





1 For the form dardr, of. Homalls, BCH, a Than. Aang iis, all, 5), 63, 
wil p. 128, anil contrast with Lowy, 1C_8, "ad, glwil, 25." . 
10. | | : ‘Appisn, ivi 7 

'Cin Ferre, ik 1, MH) The figures ln " Bangabé, ambpuiete Hellinigess, lL, Me. 
brackets after the king's names are inerrtad (op 1236: from Birye. | 
the convenience of tha present paper, anddonct 17 Mommen, Aphem. SpigrapA, wu (1875), 
correspond with any others. Po S55. ay. 
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King Kotye of the Bizya insoription, 1 identify with the futher of Sadala 

(2): the repetition of the name Polemokratia ie not at all unlikely, aud this date 
suits the character‘of the letters} With the death of his son, the Odrysian 
‘dynasty I believe came to an-end, ws Dion gays. The second Polemokratia is 
described simply ae the widow of 4 Thracian kinglet, whose name the: writer 
does not know: possibly it wes Koson? bul this ignorance and the litle 
Bacitiiexes would both be strange, if the murdered man were really au 
Odrysian dynast as well-known: as -Sadales (2). 

After the death of Sadalu (2) two eee princes rose into prominence, 
the lnotliers Rheskouporis (1) and Rhaskes.*® Th 48 the former sant only 200 
liorsemen Ua assist Pompeius, in 42 he helped. Cassius with 3000 and hia: 
brother brought tle same complement to Caesar: after the “ Liberators’ " 
defeat, Rhaskouporis was pardoned on his brother's intercession, ‘The forces 
which these two prices conld snmoon, show that they had extended their 
power, presumably over the lam once rulod by the Odrysians, nd this 
extension must have been the result of the previous campeign of Bratus, the 
protector, according to Monsen af the Odrysian herr. 

This Rhaskonporis (1) I Leliove to be the lother of Kotys (2), therefore 
alao of Rhoimetalkes (1) and Rheskoupori® (2), for the following reasona. 
First, Strabo,! a cuntempxirary authority, describes Kotys (8) the son of 
Rhcimetalkes (1) aa a Sapnian: therefore it is natural to identify him with a 
Sapaian, nol an Odirysian house, 

Secondly, this dynasty was vary unpopular with the Odrysian tribe.” 
Thirdly, so fara 1 know, the uxme Rhaskowporis occurs nowhere among 
a Odrysiin kings :-in the later dynasty it is fiequootwhile the usme Sadali 
id unknown. 





Anil Jnstty, this version discovers for us the object of or quest asset by 
coin and jnseriptions—a king Kotys of the Augustin age, at once pon 
anil father of kings named Rhaskewpons, Of this king wo know furthar,. 
that he died before 17 Bc. leaving his kingdom. to his son who was then.a 
minor,” 

When we tar lo ask wliat actions earned for this king « statue from the 
people of Athens, wo must rest content with the vague wonds of the inscrip- 
tion, Between Thrace and Athens there were numerous bowls of connexion, 
Ovid? addressing « later and more interesting Kotys, nephew of our. enbject,. 
refert to hiv descent from Enmolpos, a legendary tie which reversed the- 
Historic wequenco of events, What civilization had reached Thrace seema 
to have come mainly from Athens or from Athenian colonies? and two Inter 
Thracian kings held civic dignities in Athons. 











Kotye and [haskouporie were perhaps Phil-Hellene 
1 GL Loewy, tee. cil. bile twiery. 
‘Frnt Maa Cuddy of Coma, Tra, * Tata, fem tii 88, 
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the kings of Egypt and Pergamon bid previo 
as Antonius wns very popular in Athens and tho ‘Uhkraciar 





first aided with hint, there-may have been a connexion in thia way, bit further 


cannot in the present state of our knowledye lead to any profit 


able result, for no historian has clirouitled o singly aot of king Rotys. His 


coms, which usually represent « more yonthinl type, are not uncommon, 80 we 
nay assume for him seme materia! importance, add our portrait Inileci 
rupresents a. character worthy to act @ smal) part in the world struggles of 
the Romans; though one not likely to lessen the difficulties of hie masters. 
Tho soins issued by his auecessor- Rhoimetatkes are those of a Roman vassal 
Kolys anil iis son therefore seem to havw failed af last to maintains their 





independence against greater lnstile trikes, and his dynasty to haye ‘won 


restoration only by uecepting the auzerainty of Rome. 
The artist Antignotos has signed a third portrnit-basis at Athens: nuloy- 


tunately only the first name MAPKON has been preserved. Pliny* says that 


lie made ‘hietatores: perixyomenum kyrannichd see sop dictos,” Imt at 

present none of these have bean identified : if is possible that the ‘tyranni- 
cides” were not as ie usually supposed Harmolios and Aristogeiton, but 
Brutus and Cassius, whose statues were placed by the Athesians ‘neur the: ofd 





one! «From a study of the Kotrs head, we cin readily believe bhat 





Antignotos was one of the firet senlpters of the day and would p 
receive such & Commission. 
Under the intiuence of Augustus, 0 new spirit porvaded pror 





at this tine, a return to a more abstract and A ee arin oy, 


orditute iletaila to an ideal Ihenoss TY Antiguntos wate at nil touched by this: 
current, this work slows that he knew low on decasion to Rail escupo, lor 
though vivid and. fall of - igorcua thought, it is executed throughout 
with onaal care wnd individuality, In ite trmthfal modelling af details 





it recalls severa] Hellomistic works, following. at some considemble interval 


the ‘Anticelios Soter’ and tho ‘Barberini Faun. The slight morking on 
the eyebrows I um inelived to attribute to m Inter hand: the 
neither’ like the tise] eyebrows on. the works ghave » | 
like the plain treatment of ordinary Aug | 
lips again might “bo more easily paralleled on iets before thin 








after Angustus. The names. of the other works of Antignotos—the 


‘ Wrestlers" pointing to Bhiodes, the Perixyomenus yet farther tw Lysippne— 
corroborate: the position which these technical details suggest. Comparing 


this portrait with the finer aod warmer flesh-treatment of the Rhodiane Ce 
tneas ul Antouime art, wo are 





the Pergamenes, or again with the fiquill so 
conscious of « certain dryness, but it would be rash. to attribule this to Ros 
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influence, and we shall be safer in seeing in Antiguotoa an artist trained in the 
normal traditions of Hellenistic sculpture. 
J, W, Crowroor. 


PS—Sinco the above was written, the lead in question has been 
published by Amdt (Nos. $43, 344). He addsm note, © Kopf eines unbe- 
kutintet alten Gtiecléu......,- Tm Haar ein Kranz von Oel (f) blittern; 
duuach ein Priester? Ein herrliches griechisches Original, ausserorduntlich 
fein in Arbeit uni) Aualruck, wohl aus der spateren Tiadochenzeit.’ The 
period to which he assigns it 1 may regard perliaps as 0 corroboration of the 
atylistic influence traced above. | 

J, W. G. 





‘FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF CRETAN AND 





FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF CRETAN AND AEGEAN SORIPT : 
WITH LIBYAN AND PROTO-EGYPTIAN COMPARISONS. 


[Puares IX, X_}. 





Panr 1—Furteee Discovesres or Creran ann Andran Sonter. 


SL. Tntroductany 

Iy a former communication! attention was called to asi inidig ) kyatem 
of writing in Crete, the earlier stages af which go back, not only € fat rad 
the date of the first introduction of the Phoenician alphabet among the Greeks, 
‘bot to w period considerably anterior to the most ancient monumental record of 
the Semitic letters, 

From the evidence of ancient Cretan seals if was possible bo demonstrate 
the existence of a form of pictagraphic writing fram its sinipilest Leginnings 
4 more conventional and abbreviated stage. Side by sie with this | au variety 
of data supplied by eeals, vases, and inveribed stones, ehowed the further 
existence of a linear system of writmg, comected with the other and 
presenting some striking comparisons on the one hand with certain characters 
foun by Professor Petrie in Egypt and by Mr. Bliss at Lachish ; 
on the other band with the syllabic script of Cyprus and same Anatolian 
regiona tt was further pointed ont that in some instances Cretan linear 
characters displayed 4 remarkable correspondence with Phoenician and eurly 
Greek letter forms. 

It waa, moreover, possible to show from the evidence of finds like that of 
Hagios Onuphrios and ‘fom the imitation of certain characteriatic ornamental 
motives, that the mor» purely pictorial class of the Cretan seals went back wt 
least, as far as the period of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt. and to the first 
half of the third Millenniuns hefore ourera. Dhavesince been able to accuriu- 
late farther proofs of « very early contuct between Crete and Egypt. going: 
back to a considerably earlier period than that of the Twelfth Dynasty | 

Althongh, however, various decorative motives in this aiane chan of 
Cretan peels wora issn t Egyptian influance, it nevertheless appeared that 















Prisitlice Prcloyrdht aid i Pra-Phomisies ute) to the Hallenig Gostat in November 
Seript from. Crete, he LHS: vol, tiv. 15 py, | TSRe The second part cotitiining this protien 
270 espy, ; aul, Lendl, Quaritch, 1895, "Fhe (Egypthin and Litvan paraliele hos boon ied 
first part of the piemant page!) wes eouiionl. ence thal date 
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the representations as a whole were of indiguaous characler—the later 
conyentionatised pictographs showing perhaps a greater alliniity ta the 
' Hittite” chnracters of Anatolia and Northern Syna than (o the Egyptian, 

Two further visits to Crete in the springs of 1805 and 1896? have 
enabled me to add to the material previously collected, and my most recent 
investigations in the islaal Nave reaulted iu the discovery of ong monn 
of capital importance, T wae Algo able to sscertain the existence uf “ee 
logical phenomenon which goes far to explain how it was that this island 
beeate at auch o very early date w centre of the glyptic art,and was tims 
able w produce the ungraved desigua on seals which eventnally gave rise, by 
a gradiil evolution, (0 4 conventiqudl system of writing. This was ‘the 
existonee, throtighont » eansiderable tract of south-eastern Crete, of rich 
hedy of steatite or soapdtine, a oft and, in acme. of its phases, attractive 
material, of which al} the earlier engroved stones and seals found in the islaud 
aro composed. Following up a clue given me by Dr, Hazzidakis, the 
| ‘residunt of the: ‘Sytlogne df Caudlia, 7 found plentiful’ bails of steatite of a 

inaloeen hue, in the wnllev of the Sars ‘in Stream, abont telf-- 

ee hand Nelow tle site of the uocient Malla; and I subsequently obtained 
information of the ¢xistiice of equally prolific deposits on thir comst at the. 
Kakon Orcs, a little cast of Arvi, and in the range that separates Kantellian’ 
from Sudzurv, in the territory, that ta, of the anciant Prianses, 

in dealing: with the new materials bearing on the Cretan script it will 
he: convenient to begin with the earlies!| cluas of seal-stones, presenting desigus 
and churseters ofa Tinear kind ; to pass thence to the aeals on which, though still 
carly in execution, ilésigna ure seen of a mure Jefinitely pietagraphio style, and 
from these te theirdirectulfalioot, the Eteserctan scalstones with a more conven- 
tionalized piotograplie writing. New examples of tho fully devielypedt linear 
system of writing on gonlé and other objects will noxt be passed in review, 
including the most important object of this clase o- yet brought to light, 
namely, a elowtite Lihation Table presenting port of an inscription. | 

Atbantion will finally be culled tow prismi-sval from Karnak, rovualing a 
counesion botwaen Oyete and the Nily Volley at an extremely early period, 
and to the far-reaching results of thie carly intercourse on the preluistarie 
arte of the Aggeun worl. 
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The ronarkable weal-stone seen in Fig 1 waa first observed and’ desoribed 
by the Ttalinn archarolopist, Dr. A Taramelli, whe found it in the possession 
of au inhabitant of the village of Kalukhorio i the Pedeuds province. Ts 
has now been noqnired for the Musewm of the Syllogoe at Candin. 


From its euporior size; ita somewhat irregular shapo, and the rudy 
dhuzsotae of tho designs. tt claims a vory carly place in the serjes of Cretan 


Prisn-Seal with Liner Charaelers and Figures, 





1D elie) weeouni ul tay Jonraimy tir LSD mjigeingreed te (he pheeutani gy, Dyess 13,2, July 4, 
aii] 18 of inl your. 
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bemd-seals, amd fom ite exceptional chanicter 1 have preferred to place it in 
f separate class, Tt is of yollowish-brojwn stentite, and, like the other seals 








Fis, |.—Rope reese Seat or Sreatire Frow Kaloemonie, (th 
: (ny. section: Ae of, abdow | 


perforated throngh its axis, Its irregular three-sided. section places it-in the 
same category as a perforated triangular steatite with rade linear engraving 
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from central Crete, already described in my preceding paper (° Pictographs, 


&o., Fig. 17), These examples pomt 1 the conchision that the trilateral 
beaj<seals originate from more or less nataral triangulur splinters af #bentite 


which, with (he surface somewhat smoothed sani engraved it the simplest 
linear fashion, were adapted for wearing by being bored through their aia — 


The character of the designs in the present instance bears a great regeni- 


blance to those-of certain engraved objects from tlie Hagioe Onuphrios deposit 
at Phaestos, the early elements of which ae is shown by the Egyptian evidence 
go back atleast to the first half of the ‘Think Millamium, ac, The mde 


mile figure with outstretched: andy on the first side of the Ralokhorio asa 
recilla a figure on 9 terra eotta cylinder from that deposit? On the other 


hand, the animeal—for so it must be lnterpreted—in the lower part af the 


field on the secon) facet presents o distinet ‘parallelism with that am the 
Phacstes whorl” Some of the signs or cliasracters also show a certain 
ssexnbtance to those on the whorl 
se aap la to which both the Phatstes whorl anit the Kalokhoro 
seal point is that the linear characters of the Cretan and Aegean scripts 20 
buck ta a very early period and may be rather derived from the primitive 
echool of enuraving in which the objects are-indicated by were linos,—hke the 
first drawings of 4 child on aslate—than from the more developed pictographic 


atyle ‘The conventionaliael acript derived from thia tore ‘advanced style 
iimst therefore i the main be regarded as parallel with the line characters 
rather than as their immediate source.* 

lt must still be observed that in some cases both systeme—the linear 
an the more pietographic—show 4 clue approximation and certhin common 
elementa Purely -pictographic- and linear chiaracters ure, as has been 
already poimted out? eceasionally found upon the same stone. On an 
carly stentite seal of the four-sided class’ (' Pictographs’ &e, Fig. 36), 
we see a rude figureof A man on one aide ond on the other three well- 





pronomnced linear characters, This seal, both from its style and material, 
belongs to an earlier date than what I have called the conventionalised picto- 


gmiphic class, and illustrates the fact thot linear sigue had already bese 
evulved from linear drawings in this primitive period.” The same conchsion 
may be deduced from other examples (Cf. ‘Pictographs,’ ke, Figs. 29,30). 





. fae Crete Putoyrepls amd roe Phoen tei 
Soripl with mi aoa! of a Sepulekral depo of 
Hagien Couphrion waar Pater Londen = 
BE. Qwaritehs Neer York; G. PF. Putnama, 2205, 

s, LOS mtg. | 
Pd Op. ent. pp AGT, Fig 81h 

1p elt pe 15, (284) Pig De 

* On the relation of the Cretan Pictographs 
ty the tinesr characters, more will be founil 

1 ' Pictographe ke. p. 32 (0, AES. atv, pe O97), 

4 {have culled atteniing 6 thie point be my 
* Piriographs’ ko. po 0 LAS. civ pi SH]: 
' [a instituting Ehe comparipore (on Table 11), 


the piclographic signe have been talon fren tlie 
methat advanced fypes mpreventod. on the 
Memeat seal-ctone of Beater Crete, Lae 
inmemiiwh a the Liar lorme...go heck toa very 
early date it would oot be tternliy tron to say 
that they ae derived frowy pdetopragibs in. the 
ptage reproeetited by these Eteogrrinn enali. 
The gota prototypes of the linear forme 
wim probally hare been pietegraghe of « 
ruler" graitite’ ind altnest Ihneur bype them! 
celvew, porch as we fod om. ome of the, Wear. 
nevhaic Crvlen stom and the whotls of the 
Outliott sattioments-of Hisaarlik:” 
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Yet the community existing bétween this iy linear and the later 
pictographic ides is well illustrated by the appearance on the very seals 
above referred. to of linear forms of the gate symhol which is also one of the 
most frequent on the more pictorial class Tt is probable that both systems 
reacted on one another. 








$3. Harly Pictegraphic Prism-Seats 


The fresh examples of this-class figured ou Plites TX, X. are all of steatite 
chraa-sited and perforated through their axis. 

Nos. 1—3! refer apparently to an owner of flocks and herds. Asin other 
examples he is seen either standing (Pl. IX, Nos. 1, 2) with round-bottomed 
potssuspended from & pols before him; oreitharaeated or standing and holding 
u high-spouted vessel (PL IX. Noa 3, 4) in one case with another before him. 
No, § ja unfortunately somewhat fractured, but the object held by the seated 
ante: is more ss a drinking- her 

Tn three instances (Nos. 1, 3-and 4), the homan figure, which must be 
taken to represent the owner of the-seal, ts followed on another face of 
the seal bya goat: In No 2 its second face contains an. inrperfect 
delineation of three liuman figures.* The third face shows a greater variety 
of symbils—on No, 1 a apider, on No. 2 an tmeertain snimal, probably « dog, 
an Nos. 2 and 4.6 star or sun with revolving rays,on No. 5 perliape « four- 
petalled flower, 

The vase-holding seated figure on No, be? shows a general resemblance 
to those of the above group. Itis however to bo observed that the vase m 
front of hiny stands upside-down, (mn the next face of the seal are further 
seen four round-bottomed pots, two as if slung on! either side of a central 
‘pole, and all together contained in a quatrefoil compartinent. The possibility 
suggests itself that we have here the signet of'a potter, and that the vesels 
hang up in the énelosed space illustrate some primitive method of haking 
pottery. The third face of this stone represents a scene of the chase in 
which 2 hound springs from the side at the hind leg of a running deer. 
‘This is an interesting anticipation of a scheme that oodurs on lentoid ‘gems: 
uf the Mycenaean period," 

On No, 7* we see a standing male figure, the heal of aram or moufilon® 
and four globules or pellets, The same number of pellets is foun! on other 
seals and agrees with the duodecimal numeration which seems to have been 
in vogue ip the island at a very early date.’ 

















1 No, L from. Gonias tenets Noa 3; fying m the same way ot the hind-lag of & wild: 
Lasthi; No, &. a aren Linethi | We 4. hall. = 
near Gorttm; Na & 8 beim “Tuner mins 8 Prom Milata 
Sitein * On « Mycenaean gem recently found at 
_ 2 Ot Gratin. Pictopraphe, 7:73, Pig: 69 [FHT Rawte teat Turloti in Eo Crete ther ia what 
tiv. p SH) apponre ty be « representation of « svoutften 
‘+ From Mallia, Tedeads, in the Museum of Tius animal ie no Jongor found in thi inbim 
he Syilogos at Candia, | * Ch rite Pectographs, da, pp 74, 74: 


‘por ane in my callectian 2 dog ts seen = (ULM. xiv. pp, 242, 9}, 
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BB ullows pen mals BEE Penpals paditions, followed by « gont 
and two fiat, Ona Cretan gem in dhe Berlin Moseiin, * ton men are fillowedd 
by three fish, a group which also ooolire On No. 16 below, | 

No, 4 from easter Crete exlibite on the first fheet Mince snrmted bans, 
recalling the later spray and tree. symbols, (‘ Pictographs’ No, 68,59 
This is followed on suocessive faces by « horned nuitual,—deer or goal—andn 
liipppocampus, npparentiy tlie Adppocempes guttuletue or brevrostria of 
Hie Mediterranéun, whiel) ln o modified form scene to have supplied many 
“ek monsters to later Greek art’ Two Mippocampi wry also seen on. the 
transitional Cretan stone, Fig. 46 below now in ee aba teens Mayaa to 
Oreste this marine animal was spedially choser mbeal nhnbitaar 
of Itanos nt the easternmost corner of the island raters two catrbaked 

hippocampi form the principal types on the reverse of ite Fifth: Century 
Coma. 

On No, 10, from Mallia near Chersentads, the serrated har nppecra betwee 
twin haada of what seem to be #hori-lomied gost. Theee aymmbe 
followed by three gouts' heads of the sume kind, but. ia Saeae ‘On the 
third side appears andther version of the flora) J nriations of the 
sime figure wil) be seen on No 18 headed by the S-shaped ‘double animal 
alrency fhinilinr on these onrly seats, (See * Pictographs’ Figs. 62, 63). 

On Now. 17,4 12; and 14, the two latter found af Mullin between, Cherse- 
nisoe and the site ofthe Cretan Miletos, we see rude Jelmentions of pigs, in th 
secon instance a group of three. The pig b ales (ois by 4 three 
sea) of fhe inter: class (' Pictographs, Ne. Fig. 24 «) is ile? thece 
snimmls on No. 12 must be ag hbmeertaim The long-legued, long: 
necked binls repeated on No, 14ne wall as on & Cretan peal. in the 
Copenhagen Museum? recall an example on another enrly seal stone, 
(' Pictographs’ fe Fig. 64 a.) In the case of tho Intter stone 
the suggestion has bean made that thi bird may repreaeul an ostrich, once 
more attesting the early commiercial relations between the Avvean island ani 
the Afrinan Const. Tt is remarkable that both Nos 11 and 12) and 14, 
show thie ane ECHR of ‘pics and tong-legged birds. We have here 

wer instance om the early seal stones of the grouping togethir of symbols 
ina parallel! sequence, which shows, if any proof were still needed, thay 
‘these figures were not chosen at haphazard, -and that the collective TOU 
on the differmt sides of the stone hes o eonnectel and cumulative 
ean a 
The third design on No, 14+ seme to be «a spider yery aataral aeons 
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renilered in profile,’ The apiler has been already seen na viewed from shore, 
on No. 1 and it recurs on No, 15 so thatit seems to have been a favourite 
Cretan symbol We shall find it agnin on two stones representing the more 
conventionslised stage of the * pietographic” saript* 

The frequency of the spider on these seala ia specially remarkable when. 
itis remembered that thia insect ia conspicuous by its absenge on the engraved 
stones, and coin-types of the classical period of Greece,” though ether insects 
such as the ant, the bee, or the cicada are common enoogh, In Grek 
mythology the spider appears in the legend of Arachné as the representative 
of Lydian textile art, and with that-olif Anatolian race this insect: evidently 
Sypiiod the spiming industry. The undoubted affimties between the earlier 
indiyenous elements of Crete und those of Western Asia Minor makes the 
prominence of the spitler in its primitive pictographs the more suggestive, and 
we may mfer that here, too, the insect as a symbol medicates the possession of 
looms, In this connexion it is worth while recalling the fact that the three 
seals representing spiders, of which the provenience-is exactly known, come 
from that part of the island in which the Cretan Miletos, now the village of 
Milato, the reputed mother-city of the better-known Carian ani Tonian 
homonym, was, from Homeric times onwarda the chief civic centre’ The 
localization of the myth of Arachna at the once Lydian and Maconian 
Kolophén, and the occurrence of the spider signets in the mother-country of 
the not distant Milesians are, perhaps, not altogether nccidental coincidences, 

Tt will ba shown ina euneceding gection® that the spider—probably with 
the same significance —reeurs on a primitive class of Ecyptian cylinders and 
on Libyan seal-stones. On the stone No. 15 the spider is coupled with a 
floral emblarm resembling that on No.5, and the solar or stellar disk with 
revolving mys, The former association recalls the fact that, on one of the 
conventionalized pictographic seals referred to,® the spider and a similar 
quasi-floral design sueceed one another at the end of one line and the 
beginning of another: 

The two birds on No, 16, from Mokhos, Pecdeada’ are shorter-legged and 
apparently of a different kind from these described above. They somewhat 
recall the bird on aseal previously described (* Pictographs, &c., Fig. 65a) from 
central Crete, in which I ventured to trace a resemblance to acock. ‘The 

group of three fishes also recura on another early seal ( Pictographs,’ ie. 
Fig. 69). The design on the third faee of No, 16 is a four-handled yase, a 

type which is alao aeen on No, I 
On another three-sided seal, nob figured in the Plates, from Kavuse in 





¥ Ttis probate that the two object oma Cretan 
gemin the Berlin Muscom (' Pictagraptia ® kn, 
Fiz. £0b.), deecribe! by ome fee. oil, aa * polyp 
like," arn alec intended to represent apielers. 

P See lelow, p.595, Fig. 56 and yp. S26, 
Fig. 60. 

' No single eyprreuiation of a aplilor coors 
un Imboot-Blonmer und Keller, Tier- wad 
Phansehikler aye Manan cod Nomen des 

f.s.— VoL. VT, 


clestischen 4 Mlerthatina, 

*The emla Now 14 aml 16, were from 
Mallia the site of an ancknt settlement an the 
north-cmat comet, w little to ihe weat of Milata 
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TER DISCOVERTES 


eastern Crete, the disk with revolving rays, seen on Nos. 2, 4.and 15, occurs in» 
a variant form, [t is accompanied on the other facesof the stone by the figure 
ofa rude animal and a goat. The myeil disk is also found Ww juxtaposition 
with a goat's head ona seal of the later class’ (* Pictographs’ &e,, Fig. 22s). 
Tn connexion with the gont it haa already appeared In No, 4 above. 





[Th 





Fig, %—Yeuuow Srearire, Kuvepa (Droral [#]} 


§4 Later Seals with Conventionalised Pictographs. 
Mass A. Tronntional (in syt stone); 


The three: following seals, Figs, 2, 3-anil 4, which stand in a very close 
relation to one another, though in many respects fittmg on to the 
preceding class, show an elongated form more characteristic of tho later 
senes with the odyanced pictographic seript, aml of the time ‘whey har 
stone such as cornelian or chalcedony had begun to supersede stontite for such 
purposes, This is particularly the case with Fig. 3 where the group of three 
high-spouted vases corresponds with that on a priam-thaped seal already 
published {' Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 21). This seul, though alse of steatite and 
of primitive execution, ia there, nevertheless classed with the later pictographic 
group, owing tO the appearance on the second face of the stone of two of the 
ost chaructenstic igus belonging to that series, Both it anid the present 
sen] may, in fact, be regarded as transitional in type. 

Fig. 2, found at Mallia, between, Chersonesne and the site of the Cretan 
Miletos (Milato), sud Vig. 3, found at Einda, or Elunds, the site of the ancient 
Olous, show on the first face in the order here given, a ship, and in the secon 
reepetlively, a single vase and a group of three vases. The thind place is filled 
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on Fig. 2 by an animal, on Fig. 8 by a group of comb- and rake-like objects, 
the arrangement of which, however, is of decorative origin: 


The ship.on Fiy. 2 is remarkable from the fact that the mast ia only 
connected by ropes with the forepart of the ship, The other vessel (Fig. 3) 
lias, as tiaual in all early Cretan aeals and gems representing elips, ropes 
attached to the mast on citherside, The discovery of this seal on the site of 
Olous is interesting, as conveying a hint of the very early maritime enterprise 
of that port,—now the land-locked lagoon of Spinalunga,—whose sheltered 
waters must linve afforded every facility for primitive navigation 





Fin. 4.—Sreants, Cuere (Coreymacey Moervs.) [}} 


With these two niaritime signets may be groupe Fig. 4, a Cretan 
specimen in the Copenhagen collection,’ also of ateatite, and belonging to the 
same transitional class, It exhibits on its first face an instrument, perhaps 
an artelon for cutting leather, which is of ‘frequent occurrence in the later 
series, It is here placed between two trumpet-like scrolls, also found on some 
later senla= There follow on the two other faces a pair of hippocampi and two 
S-like scrolls. 





Fie. 3.—Sreatire Potewt-S0aL, room permease onratwep ay Campta. [Fb 


The dull white steatite seal, Fig, 5, taken from an inmpression obtained a 
Canilia, is a typical example of the earliest of ihe more advanced pictographic 
class ‘The soft stone of its material, and the style of it engraving, place Ht, 
however, very near the transitional seals, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, with which at t 
here grouperl. ) 





t fmpressions of thia seal and thar figured an * Seq below, po 342, Fig. 12 and p. ct 
Plate XK. No, 13wete dieto the kiminasof Dr Fig. 18. 
Chr Blinkenhere 
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"The collocation of the gate-anil bent leg symbols occurs on three other 
seals (Pictographs, Figs. 224, 25a, and $44.—the gate somewhat variant 
in the latter ease). We have here, therefore, another proof thut the growpmng: 
af these pictographiv characters was not arbitrary but that they were combined 
according to a definite system in order ty give expression to ideas. 

This repeated combination of the hent leg auc gate makes it prob 
able that the qshaped eign coupled with the gate in the group of linear 
characters on the eurly seal (Pictographs; Fig. 86d) is the linearised: 
equivalent of the beut leg. The spider of the following facet has been already 
noted on Nos. 1,14 and 15 of the early series as probably connected with the 
spinning industry, The animal is perhaps a wolf; witness the appearance of 
the wolf's head among the more abbreviated pictographs,* of which a fresh 
example 16 given below? Ibis possible, however, that in all cases we have todo 
with a dog of wolf-like breed. At the present day the dogs in parts of the 
Balkan peninsula aré hardly distinguishable from wolves in their external 
aspect, 








Fre, 6&.—Foun-amen Anh row Srreta, [7], 


Class B. Seals with fully-dtevelaped comvontionatised pictagrupihs ( Hurl atone) 


Fig. 6, a hip qusdringtilar stone from Siboin, is a pictographic seal 

c uble interest. The seated figure with which the first line (as given 
above) begin, recalle the same subject on so many of the seals of the earlier 
¢lass, and establishes a new link of connexion with them, The spider at thie 
beginning of line 6 and the quatrefoil of line « aleo recur on the earlier series. 
The accom sign of tine } may by regurded asa varinnt of the * “arbelon” 








See ‘ Metegrupilia,” ete ju al (HT, % alt, pf, 310, No, a3], 
3 See Wwlow, p. 343, | 
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aymbol (' Pictographs,’ No. 10), while the third is certamly the adze (No, 22), 
The other types are already well ascertained, namely, the gate? double .axe.* 
mallet? spiral anil monntain-symbel* 

Fig. 7 representa a white steatite seal found in Crete and now preserved 
‘in the Central Museum at Athens. It resembles in every way the stone seala 
of thig class: An imperfect figure of this seal was given as far back ns 
1872 by Dumont in his Jnscriptions Céramigues dela Grice.® Domont—who 
erronedusly described its material aa ivory—conipared it to the gladiatorial 
tesserae, and explained the alip as un allusion to the naval sham-fights of 
the amphitheatre. The fourth face of the seal he allowed to be enigmatic, but 
in the reduplicated symbals of line $—similarto that above identified with the 
plough,—he saw pairs of wrestlers, and in. the goat's head an aplusre, The 
comparative materials now collected will atleast have served to set at rest some 
of these speculations: They Mlustrate the difficulty, which all archaeologists 
must experience, in interpreting isolated objects of an unprecedented type. 
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The two Iroader sides of this seal seem to stand by themselves; to 
judge by the bird and ship, they are somewhat more pictorial in character 
than the others, Both in these and the others we notice that the position In 
which the same sign is placed is capable of varintion, The spray or tree- 
symbol occurs with ite central stem nmning wpwards in @ and downwards in 
b. The plough-like symbol in ¢ faces two ways, The instrament at tho 


b* Pbitogeaplis,” No, 25, ‘Po dts, 410) Mo attempt wan made te 
2h Ma. 10: rupresent face a, Tom indebted to Profesor 
© 7b, No, 18. ‘Bathberr for thin nfo and to Dr Stans aml 
“sh, eer 7h, AM. Gilljdrow for a smal of the object in question, 
* Th. Na. 08. 
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night end of ¢ and d te seen im reversed positions, Most of the signs are 
placed as if to be looked at honzoutally, but the two anmuly heads—tlie 
secon character from the night end of face ¢, and the fourth from tie left 
end of line d—and the mountain sign in-c, are placed as if the column 
was to be read vertically, Their relative positions seem to indicate 
that line ¢ is to be read from left to right, and @ from nght to let— 
another instance of the boustropledon arrangement already noted in 
other omnes. 

The ship on face } recalls o somewhat similar example on a four sided 
chalcedony seal from Crete (now in) the Berlin Museum), figured! in ‘Picto- 
graphs,’ &e., No. 34. Here as there it may betoken that the seal belonged 
to a merchont who traded over-ma. The characteristic emis, like an 
open beak, aud the double rudder recur on lentoid gems of Mycenaean date 
from Crete. 

Several of the signs represented on the present seal are already familiar on 
the Cretan seal-stones. Thine we find the arrow-head and shaft (‘ Pictographs,’ 
No. 136.), the ‘arbelon' (i. 16), the mallet (24, 18), an instrament of a 
similar kind, but with « triangular handle, the ‘ plough‘ already seen on: the 
seal Fig. § above, and another indeterminate object (4 from the left end of 
line «/), also paralleled by the second symbol on the same seal. The ship, 
alrealy noticed (* Pictographs, No, 32) the tree-symbol (i. No. 58), the crosses, 
plain and knobbed, the goats’ head (ib. No, 35), the ‘deer-horns’ (ib, No, 98) 
the figure like an imperfect calucens (i No, 71),all recur here In other 
eases we have variants of knoww forms, lias the zigzae (3 of 1, «) seems to be 
the same as‘ Pictographs,’ No, 75 with terminal flourish, the oross-legyed 
hind may be regarded ia an alternative form of No. 47, and the animal's head 
(No. 4 of Ld) may be identified with the ass’s head of the above-cited 
seal (Fig. te), 

Six of the signs here represented, however, occur apparently for the 
firet time. These will be considered separately on pp, 330, 340 below, 

A noteworthy feature of this seal is the frequent repetition of the symbols 
in the same line, This in line 4 we have the treo-symbol occurring. 
twice seyarately and in ® group of four, In line c the plough-ign appears 
six times, divided imto three groups of two each by that which seems to 
signify mountains or, more generally, land, Inline @ the arrow occurs three 
Times, 

_ The same characteristic has already to a certain extent been exemplitied 
by other Cretan seals Thus the vase symbol ocours three times in succes- 
sion on the stone engraved in‘ Pictographs,’ Fig, 21 and again mH Figure Sh 
above. The cross pomoiée begins and ends. another line of a seal (ab. 
Fig. $44) and the & symbol is twice repeated in the same way (i, 
Fig. Ziv aud 236), | 
_ 45 ancient Egyptian the ploral was sometimes formed b eating 

hicroglyph of either the ideographie or alphubetic class, Nee Rea ae 
reduphcationa of signs are ilse frequent. Such repetitions are, however, 
especially characteristic of the Hittite luscriptions, In the first line, for 
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instance, of the Hamath Inscriptions, Nos. 1 and £1 we find one sign repeated 
four times in two suecessiva groups of two, and another forming a group of 
three. 

It is worth remarking that the beginning of line @ of the present seal, 
which from the direction of the guat’s lead may be taken te read from ngbt 
to left, contains the eame-symbols us thiose of the last line of the quadrangular 
stone seal from Siteia (Fig. 6 above), thongh the armnagement is somewhat 
different and the goat's head is here substituted for the Ssymbol, In both 
groups a2 will be seen from the comparative figures below Fig. 8, we find the 
oblong instrument with triangular handle, the plough (in the present case 
twice repeated), and the * mountain, or ‘land ‘sign. It is highly improbable 
that this parallel crouping is secidenual, 





fia. &—onNravaTIvVe Gnroluré oF SiTeEoLs From wir 6 AnD a. 


The following is a detailed list of the conventionalized symbols that occar 
ou the two last-mentioned seals (Pigs. 6, 7) for the first time, including the 
epider already seen on Fig, 52. For convenience of reterence the numbers 
follow on to the list of pictographs* in my former work. 


Ba. 


Apparently an osa's head, Compare the charac- 
teristic Hittite sign 4 (Wright, Ampire of 
the Hitéites, Plates game VILL, IX, X,, XI, 
and XTX. 5, Jembis), 6 


is fe 
Sh. gf fay, The Spider, Cf p. 385 above, and for Libyan and 
Sa. SX @ Proto-Egyption parallels, pp. 364, 966 below, 
? | 3 





850 is from Fig, 5 above. 


Wright, Arg. of the Hittites, Plata |, Ho Tend FH. EL 
= Pp. (S00) 32-1515) 40. 
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Compare the floral designs on the earlier series af 
jirism-seale, 





[ have placed this sign in the above position ‘aa it 
seems to represent the primitive form of plough, in 
which the pole and the ehare-beam were in one pisee, 
the handle only being attached. 





< 


88. (No. 4 of Fig, 7a), Seems to represent a woman's 
breasts, Compare the Egyptian sign w Afna. =a 
nurse, dc: ‘ 9 


$9, 7 (No, Sof Fig. Ta). Apparently a gourd. 


(oil, (No, 2 of Fig, 7). A kiod of erook. The Egyptian = 
may possibly be compared, (| 


M1. (No. 4 of Fig. 7d), ‘The sign is here placed with the pro- 


jectiony uppermost since aome other symbols in this line— 
notably the familiar instrument No. 11; and that at the end 
—are in a-reverse position to that in which they are usually 
found, Placed as above, tliis eliaracter is identical with the 
Egyptian (yt) =Ae, of, the meaning of which is a 
‘palace’ or ‘altar’ We @ have here therefore a cleur example of a 
character in the Cretan series directly borrowed from the Egyptian, 








(No, 6, 10 and 14 of Fig. Td), It resembles the tem Jess 
Mycenaean type of arrow-head, here shown without the shaft, 





(No, 7 of Fig, 7). Possibly a tmirror: the more oval 


ih at the end of line ais apparently only a variant of 
this. ; 





| Fig. fa ood 6, a white agate with translucent veins, 
belongs to o clase already zivnolised iv my former communi 
stones with « single engraved face and ‘with ) 


on cition! as seal- 
their upper part convoluted, 


' * Ptotographa” dee, pe 1D [28h Ply 21 anil Ty = [298], Fig, 38 
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The lower part of its field ia ocoupied by a conventionalised hon's head 
fol face, with o kind of fleursie-tys, more probably an abbreviated paim-tree* 
rising above it, Above this—which may, perliaps, be regarded ss a badge 
of « more personal character—are two aymbola, a kind of extended N, and 
what appears to be a species of polyp. 





Fic. 9,—Convortren AGATE Stit-stoxs peom (riatrea, [7], 


This conjunction, again, is of wreat interest, dince the same two symbols 
occur In juxtaposition and attached to one another by a kind of network on 
the four-sided seal stone (' Pictographs; &c., Fig. d4¢), This network, or cross- 





Fim LO—CompranasiTe® Canoes of Sywnere 


hatching, is frequeutly found as an ndjauet of Cretan symbols, It does not 
seem to have an independent value, being, sometimes, a merely ornamental 
fill-up, covering the whol background of the seal as in Fig. 11, to be described 
below® Occasionally however it seams fo mark off one symbel from. others 
Cotnpars yp cll  43-(512] Nu Sand the megpects the pulmottcs een. tobi convan- 
Hittite fleurde-lya apmmbol fmm Hateath Hounlled lions on ane of the shields from the 
(Wright, Empive of the Hiliite, PL iy,  Tdaean Cave, Hislbherr and Oroi dntichite del? 

Pit. Sand 9). Inthe preentease livwerer | fadre di Zs, Ailes Tax, {L 
Y its conjunetion with the Lion's haul +P. 342; of. too, 'Pictographa,"Ke Fly. Bia, 
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of a group; or, es in the above instance, to bring two inte a connexion 


separate from the rest. | 

The * polyp,’ sign seems to have played an important part in the Cretan 
series) Woe shall find it tn connexion with linear characters in the important 
monument to be described beluw? 


8 5. Signedshupieed Stones with Convontionaliaal Pictographe and Other Figures, 


In the eoutse of recent explorationa in the Eparchies of Site, Girapetra. 
and Mirabello, I came across examples of « wholly new clias of Cretan seal 
stones, in shinpe very much like modern seals, cut out of jasper and cornelian " 
(Fige 11,12, 13,16,17). Though of smaller size, their essentially modern 
form shows u certain parallelism withsome Hittite and Syrian types, amonget 
which, as in the case of the silver seal from Bor, metal forms also occur. 

These Anatolian types aré inferior, both in form and oiaterial, to the 
Cretan, They are thicker and heavier, and instead ol the jasper anid cornelian, 
are formed of huemuatite—which gives them a very metallic appearance,—andd. 
of light-coloured steatites: Examples have been found both at Tyre and at 
Sidon.* anil ane of a similar form was obtained at Palseokastro on the Laconian 
const.’ 

The signst shape of these Cretan stones and the sualogy that they 
present with Hittite seals, is of special value a8 showing that the symbols 
engraved on them had a rirect personal significance. | | 

‘The designs themselves are both pictorial and ornamental and of the 
conventionalized pictographic type. 





Fit t.—Opee¥ Jiteen Atieet, “ATO Dass, (3). 


The seals, Figs 11, 12, must bo inclyded in the tre pictographic class, 
Fig. lla and 4, of green jasper, was found in. « preliatoric phrowrion called 


+. Op, cit, Fig. Bio, whore tho contzziaigo Ao, No 64, pp. Wand Tal 3. Bee below, 
le the tari’ off, ‘Thee am in my vw» eotlimtion,. That 
® Bee (i 359, Fig 27. frum Tyre whows a ‘distil Aphis boldly ent 
* Binoy Chis wea written, ¢ similar etampls, in a style semowhat reodlling ihe coursar 
al from: (rete, foe fect pobinhed by Dr. Median work, 
Fartwangle in boy deseriptim af che enpearul ‘ fh the Avlundleun Mosum, Oxford Ses 
#tonée in the Boriin Autiquariun, Bowirediuny =" Pictograpla! ke op. 74. [JES xiv. pe BAS] 
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"St Diso in the upland glen of ‘Std Limnis, visited by me on the way from 
Xero to the site of Ampelos. The symbols consist of the * polyp, the goat's 
head, a coil very like the figure 6, and the mallet, of which all recur on other 
seal-groups, the 6-ahaped acrall answermg to the trumpet on Pig. 4 above. 





Fico, l2—Iiup Copxeutas Bioxer vHom Renvark xeEAk Ginaeerea (Hinnarrréa). [t) 


Fig. 12a and § was found at Kedri¢, above Girapetra, an ancient. 
site, abounding in Mycenacan remains, probably answering to the 
ancient Larisa, which stood in the neighbourhood of Hisrapytna The 
seal is of red cornélian and of exquisite work, though the top 1s ehghtly 
broken. The quatrefoil and mouliling is most delicately wrought, and the 
intaglio on the face of the seal is finely engraved. The subject is specially 
interesting as representing the wolf's head with protrudmyg tongue, s aymbol 
equally characteristic of the Cretan and the Hittite series, standing alove 
within an ornamental border, It follows that this symbol could represent 
some object or idea by itself, without copulation with any other sign, 








Fro: 13.—OGneer Juarm S1ancr row Srre oy Paamos. [f). 


On a green jasper signet of the same class from the site of Pracsos 
(Fig. 18) three coils resembling the third symbol on Fig. 11, are symmetrically 
erouped, and the design must be regarded as uf decorative origin, whether or 
not the three enila lied afterwards acquired a more definite meaning, The 
design, in fact, goes back to a triple scroll which already occurs on a very 
early class of Cretan button-seals of dark pteatite, on others of whieh: distinet 
imitations of Twelfth Dynasty scarab decoration ara visible’ An example of 
this class with a triple coil from central Crete ia given in Fig. 14 A atill 
further link in the chain is supplied by Fig. 15, a seal of brown stestite, which 
has bean placed among the Assyrian specimens in. the Louvre, but the Cretan 














i ‘The cml ¢, 9, 0d A Pig 0 in * Pivtographa” be, p. OF [J Biv. jh TT] belong ta 
thia élasa 
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origin. of which may bo regarded az highly probable. It shows the same 
kind of trefoil scroll as that of the button-seal, but in amore developed form. 
Tt has at the same time acquiréd a stem and taken the characteristic signet 





Fic. 14.—Stnatore forrow Bean: Cewteay Comte. []]. 


ahape. It would thus appear probable that the very ancient eub-conical type ot 
Cretan bend-seals—perhaps under the inflnence of Anatolian example,— 
gradually developed into the signet proper. The specimen represented m 





al lh 
Fic, 1h.—Sreatrre dicwer, Lorre [4 }. 
Fig. 15 showa that this evolution waatalready effected in the prac-Mycensean 


period, The three serolls of the Myconaenn aignet, given in Fig; 13, will thus 
be seen to preserve arecord of its remote ancestry on Cretan soil. 





Fic. 1th —Yaisow Conntizas Bjexet weno Rnappa. [Ty 


A good example of the pictorial style is afforded by a yellow cornefian 
signet from Khatra, m Bitoia (Fig. 16), It represents two will goats 
browsing on » rocky poak, ancl ig of preat Lportanoe as anpplyiny from its 
artistic style a chronological equation forthe pictographic seals of the same class. 
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The purely naturalistic treatment of the design distinguishes it like from the 
rude representations of the geometrical class and the conventionalism of the 
orientalising school of engraving, illustrated by the ‘Melinn'’ gems The intuglio 
on the other hand lacks the boldness of the earlier Mycenaean art and must be 
placed somewhat Inte amongst objects of thateategory, ‘The interlacing seroll 
work round the centre of (he stem of the seal shows a certain approximation 
to the guilloche ornament frequent on Cretan pi/diei from the eighth century 
onwards, though the more oval farm hure seen still bears a closer affinity to 
some Egyptian scarab-borders of the Righteenth Dynasty? Ou a jasper seal 
of the same type from Gonlis (Fig. 17) is seen a lion of conventional pose, the 
head of which, except for the absence of the fleur-le-lys, bears a great family 
likeness to the lion’s head on the convoluted seal, Fig. 9, described above,— 
an interesting indication of the synchronism of these two types of seal. 





Pia. 17.—lasren Stoxer, Goria [FL 


A similar figure of a lion also. occurs on a triangular. prism-seal of the 
elongated class in the British Museum, Like the others it was found in 
Crete, and the designs on all three faces are in the same, curiously mannered 
style Tt may be regarded as one of the latest representatives of its class, 
which is thus seen aleo to have overlapped the ' signet-shaped stones’ with 
which we are dealing. 

A broken crystal signet, with a lion of a conventional type, allied to the 
above, was also observad by me m the village of Mallia, and a certain 
approximation to the later class known as ‘Melian" 15 unmistak- 
able im these types. This is further borne out by a Cretan ‘signet 
stone of the same kind in the Berlin Museum? It is of yellow jasper and 
bears two dolphins with spiny backs, the general character of which betrays 
distinct affinities with certain Melian types. The pellets surrounded by dots, 
which occupy the central space between the dolphins on this seal, are also 
suggestive of a somewhat late date, A similar dotted rosette is seen in the 
field of an archaic acaraboid in the British Mosewm.* 








1 Ky. Searab of the Princess Sefrury [c. 
1800 2t.), Petrie, Mistery af Boge during the 
Sevmmiioith atid Bighteenth Diyumttien, yp. 78 
Fig. 58. 

7 BM, Calalogue of Geo, No. OR Ve ha 
thos dwecribed, p45: *Titanenlar prim with 
onmod enda(e) Lion to | Chistiy executed 
by meane af circkey ane semibniriles (hb) Gone 
iwing down tu © teeel!) aml cirelos in fleicl (¢) 


Door with large horny Jying down tof ; circto 
in felt Gren Jasper, Crete," 

® Furtwingler, Bachriiinng der semkrvittemen 
Steins tm wintiqueriom, No. 53, p, 10 and 


Taf 3 
‘By. of Gems, FL OR 149 
p. 47. Bier stenting w 2, Tooling ask: aod 


emkling youme ; liramith in Helil and pattern of 
drilled Nolet above, Husmatite, Eyl ' 
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There are, it will be seen, strong indications that the Cretan class of 
signet-shaped intaglios continued in use to the later Mycenaean period m the. 
island. and coinciiles in the main with the whole duration of what may he 
called ‘the Early Hard-Stone Period’ of Aegean glyptic ort. Tht Leer 
whieh answers to the period of Mycennean art in its widest: Rrsiniiess !=: 
characterised) by the use of larder materials, such as cornel | 
crystal, and aniethyat for engraved seala and gems. The more adi 
urtists of the preceding ave had confined themselves to the soft ateatite, and 
in the time of diminished technical skill, characterised by the Melian class 
of “jsland stones‘, which gneceeded the close of the Mycenaean. period, the 
engravers relapsed into the use of the same soft material. The ability to 
work harder stoves may have survived somewhat longer in Crete but the 
generul tendency of the evidence precludes us from bringing down even the 
litest examples of this Cretan class of signete beyond the eighth or ninth 
century before our era, The earlier and bolder types go back consiilerably 
before that date. 








$6. Srals and olher Oljects with Linear Signa. 





The lentaid bead af dark stantite, Fig, 18, was found on the site of KnGsos 
It seems to bo an enrly representative of its class, otherwise so frequent among 
Mycenaean gems, Theengraving here is of a linear kind, and ja very different 
from the bold cutting usual on gems of that period, and the dark steatite of 
which it is composed, though not tnknown among the Mycenaean intaglivs 
of Crete, is more generally associated with primitive work. 








Fira. 18.—Lesrot) Asap or Dass Srtartr ExGios. [7]. 


In the centre is a kind of dart or arrow symbol with a lozenge-shaped 
butt, and on erther side of this, two branches or sprays. These vegetable 
motives with a star between recur on another dark steatite lentoid gem. of the 
game character from central Crete? on the other side of which aré two more 





i An octagonal gignetof stmpie conta) form feet that in Crete too duting the fw 
and of greet: ateatite from Crete in the Biclin uctedl Unare: wen 8 Tekurw Bsa aofieeneaicaie 
Muse), (Tteckrailamg ko, No 8), p. 0 and * Tn amy collaotion, 

Til &) representing « Sphing, exemplifies the 
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spraya Of » different shape, A double spray also occurs:on on early lentoid 
gem of light green steatite from Amorges' All three gems gree in the 
early charncter of the design and misterial, though the latter is more deeply 
cut. They belong in fact to a well-marked though hitherto unrecognised 
class of prae-Mycenaean or prote-Mycannesn lentoid gems im soft stone, 

The eurly character of the present: gem lends a special interest to the 
two linear signs wincli appear ontstde the spray on either aide of its mangi 
and which are almost ieutioul with the Oypriote signs A=to and =e, 








Fig, 1a. —Biace Srakrre Wirea., Exbsos, [fl 





Fie, 194, 


The black steatite whorl, Fig, tf, was also found on the site of Kndsos. 
The monogrammatic characters (Fig. 100)-on its upper circumference have in 
some respect sucha comparatively modern aspect that they might be thought 
to be a recent adilition, A minute examination with a strong lens reveals 
the fact, however, that the edges of the incisions are slightly worn and that in 
fact they belong to the same date as the whorl itself,—probably the latest 
pres-AMycenaean period. The characters themselves, moreover, find some 
close analogios among certain primitive signe found in Crete and else- 
where, This may be seen from the comparative forms given on Fig. 20. 
Of these « ia from the vase handle found at Mycenag* 4 fron the early 
Cretan pot found at Prodromos Botzano” ¢ is a proto-Eryptian sign from 
Naqaila* d, 2 form of S on the Minseo-Sabacan inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia which yo back to about 1500 B.c® 

Thé monogrammatic sign reproduced in Fig. 21—long-stemmed like 
the cetitral character of Fig. 18—was engraved on a sherd of pottery, picked 








‘Tomy collection. * Piolognapha, vte., je 10 (270), Fig. oa, 

" Tevunte Muciem, p, 214, Figs, $;Taountes * Petrie, Nageda, TL LIV. Nix 268. 
antl Manatt, The Mynruicom Age, p 209, Figs. 11, "Frits Hime! Sil-Aradicke Chreato- 
138, 100, tA. 
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up on the height of Keraton, one of the loftiest among the ‘Cyclopean’ strong- 
holdsof Crete? Theshord on which this araffite occurs is of a reddish and some- 





Fri, 20.—Comranativ® Exaurios op Woxokimeatic Grove 


what miesceous clay of the same character as that of hundreds of plain fragments 
of vases, which from their association here with portious of painted Mycenaean 





Foo, 2 L—DBiean CaanacTEn OW Sueup raow Kenaron, 


larnakes seem to represent 9 local fabric of that period, There was no trace 
of any later Hellenic oceupation of this primitive stronghold, which from 





n height of about 2000 feet, commands a large part of the southern coast of 
the islaud, from Girapetra to the spure of Ida 
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The seal Fig. 22,-was found ma primitive akropolis : 
Kalumatka in sonth eastern Oreie, where I obtained it in. April, 1996. It 
evan more purely natural in ite forimtion than the rude three-sided atone 
already mentioned in Fig, 1. It is <iniply an- almost unwarked fi gem¢ 
‘steatite which seams to have beer thought handy for sealix po 
endl of which hae been cut fat snd enuravyed wit hi 
‘other, Of these the top one,» plain oval and the lowest, 7 
-Tepresent a pair of carving horns, ara new to the Cretan series, The central sign 
somewhat resembles the ‘polyp’ symbol, not infrequent in the pictographic 
series /ee2 above p. 443), but the two upper tails are here more elongated, Tn 
‘its more tesual form, it oeeurs with linear characters on the libstion-table 
from the Diktaeun Caye to be described below! The homed symbol which 
cecupies the lowest place on this signet somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
hieroglyph ap. 





§ 7 Tnscribal Vase from Coriga, 


‘The island of Cerigo,the ancient Kythera, may be regarded as 9 stepping- 
stone between Crete om! the Pelopounesian mainland. Professor. Sayee 
informs me that. a prism seal with a variety of conventionalised pictographic 
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symbols has been recently foun in the island, apparently in company 


witlia lentoid gem of the ordinary Myeensean type, IT have not however 
been able ta obtain on impression of the seal, 


Thanks to the kinduess of Dr. Stain and of its proprietor, M. Spindian 
Stais, Demuty for that island, Tam able to give a representation. of a, small 
marhle vase (Fig, 25), also found in Carigo, contuning three character: 
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24) the two latter of which at any rate are of the linear class, ‘The materia 






employed and the simple form of the vase, seem to show that it belongs te 
the latest prae-Mycenaean or‘ Amorgian’ period,' 


Of the signs represented, the second greatly resembles the Egyptian | | 
Sep = times (View), ‘The third sign hus ‘beew regarded in the first part of 
thie work aaa form of the eyesymbol. Tt may also be compared with the 
hieroglyph (@) signifying the solar disk. 

The first sign, is of a more remarkable character, aul has the appearance 
of a truncated obelisk standing an a basé, with another «lab resting on ite 
summit, Obelisk-like figures are found among Egyptian hieroglyphics ® but 


in this case the slab above and below suggests an altar, or perhaps, at 
RHLCORIC IMiLEe, analogous to that representing the Paphian goddess. 


$6. Jnwribed Libation Table from the Diktacan Cove 


Hitherto, with the exception of sanie more or less imolated signs on the 
gypsum blocks of the prehistono building at Kndses, the evidence of the early 
Cretan Script has been confined to seal stones and gregiti on vases. I pam 
now able to call attention to A monument of 4 different class, bearmg what, 
appears to be o prehistoric dedication im well-cut characters belonging bo the 
linear typie af the Cretan ‘writing 

The scene of this discovery was the great eave on the steep of Mount 
Lasethi, above the village of Psycliro, which must certainly be identified with 
the Diktalon Antron of the Lyttian traditions, It lies, in fact, only four and 
a half hours distant from the site: of Lyttes, with which if waa connected 
over a low mountain pase by what appears to have been a very ancient roail- 
lino, This cave) according to the Lrttian lagend preserved by Heaton, ‘wna the 
birthiplice of Zeus, anil the votive relics Jiscoverad in extraordinary 
abundance pitest, in fact, the existence (here of as culy jlentical with that of 
the Cave of Zeus on Mont Tea. 

The ancient remains of the Paychro Cave were, for the first time, explored 
in 1886, hy the Italian srchaeologist, Professor Halbberr, in company with 
Dr. Hazzulakis, Peesidont of the Syllogos of Candia: In their work-on the 
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Idatan Care, Halblierr ancl Orsi describe the results of some excavalions near 
the mouth of the ‘Cave and also various relics discovered there by the peasants 
in the course of ‘ turnultnary’ diggings’ In 1894, during my travels in that 
part of Crete, although anable at thut time to visit the epot, 1 : 
from the peasants many additional objects im the shape of bronze arms, votive 
and otherwise, and-emall figures of men and animals. In the following year 
T was able ‘4 yisit the Cava in company with Mr. J, L. Myrea, and to secure 
further materials illustrating the character of its deposits, At the time af 
our visit in 1895, it being the holiday-time of the Greek Easter, a large 
part of the male inhabitants of the villagy were engaged in grubbing im the 
interstices of the boulders The huge masses of fallen rock with which 
almost the whole of the vest entrance hall of the Cave is strewn, precindo 
anvihing like systematic excavation on a large scale within the Cave except 
at an enormous expense, Here anil there, however, » few square metres of less 
numbered avil enabled ua, at leant, to gauye the character of the depomts. 

Asso the excavators was a youth who, shortly befare my return. to the 
Cave in April, 1896, and in anticipation of it, dug down to ils rock floor 
in a comparatively unencumbered part at the lowest level of the vast 
entrance hall On ny arrival he showed me several clay bulls and figures of 
the usual Mycenaean cliss obtained through his dig, together with several plain 
terra-cotta cups to be presently referred to, As a matter of comparatively 
fainoy importance, he informed me that he and a friend, Who duad: holed bits 
in the excavation, had found at the bottom of the hole a ‘broken stone, with 
writing.” lt may Teadily be imagined that I lost no time in securing the 
stone and also in ascertaining on the spot the exact circumstances of its 
position. ‘The stone proved to be a dark steatite ae of | a low table 

cup-shaped bollows with raised rims,similar.to those of the stone 
libation tables of ancient Egypt, The form of the table had teen oblong 
with four short legs and a central stem. Ii had originally possessed three 
dupe, the central one somewhat larger than the other te, but the part of 
the stone containing the left-most of these was broken away, Ita most 
remarkable feature, however, was part of an inscription clearly eat along the 
‘upper margin of the table in the prae-Phoenician script of Orete. 

A yiew of the renimining portion, sa well as of the whole table restored 
in outline, will be seen in Figs, 25a, 0 and ¢. 

T st ence made arrangements to continue the exeavation at the spat 
where the mectibed object was found, partly to aecertain if the remaining 
fragment of tho stone table was discoverable, partly to gain an accurate ides 
of the deposit from beneath which the part now brought to light had been 
extracted. 

The inscribed block ay at the point indicated in the sketch plan 
(Fig. 26) of the great entrance hall or“ Atrium’ of the cave near its iiner 
wall and on the rock floor, at this point about two metres below the existing 
surface of the eruund, J dug out a space of about sixteen eiuare,s metres all 
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‘round down to the rock which m most places lay somewhat over two metres 
below the surface, No trace of the remaining portion of the atone was to be 
found, but abont 14 metree down, we found « contimuous layer containing 
what appeared to bein sacrificial deposit of bones, horns and ceramic aljecta, 
imbedded in ashes and charcoal. ‘The bones were of deer, oxen, and goats 

the hom of an agrimi or wild goat found in this stratum being alxnit 

a foot and a half in length, Amongst the: ceramic relics was a emall 

















clay figure of an ox of a rude character, cammon among the lata Myveniean 


remains of Crete, and of which a small deposit had beam foond in the same- 
ash-lnyer nearer the inner wall of the cave, There was also the head of 
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another ox of superior fabric, and fragmouts of two rough clay pipkins with: 
flat bottoms, and: handles sticking out like projecting Rnyers of clay- But the 
moat: characteristic vessels were small cups.of plain reddish clay of ® Lype 
fond in the votive deposit in the Tduean Cave and in Cretum beehive tombe of 
the Mycvnaran period. Of these T extracted over a score and almiest all 
withont a break, some arranged in ‘neste’ inside one. another, a cincamatance 
which sufficiently demonstrates that the stratam in which they lay lind 
remained undisturbed since the time of ther depot, Two bronze oxen of 
rude fabric alap occurred in the same layer. 


The fact that the remmining part of the steatite hibation-table was found 
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beneath this well-defined sacrificial stratum is of considerable chronological 
importance. This becomes the wore evident when we come to anrvey the 
votive deposits of the Payohro Cave taken ag a whole. Remains of the 
lustorte period ore curiously rare. 1 was able to observe a plain proto. 
Corinthian orylalus and one or two fmgments-of glazed black Hellenic ware 
i A Buperticial layer, and, in 1893. was chown ‘A torra-cotta vriffin’s head 
epparently fram = tripod bowl, and a small trunk-like block’ of white marble 
with « tail of m euake coiled round it, belonging to a later cult, whether of 
Agklopios or of some focal hero it is difGeult ta say, I further obtained a 
very remarkable bronze openwork figure of « huntsman carrying a wililzoat, 
enalogous, though in superior style, to that referred to by Milchhoefer? agi 
now in the Louvre, representing two huntamen with s similar animal. A few 
apecimiens of Crotan gpetmetrical ware contemporaneous with that of the 
“Dipylon’ period in Greece also occurred and # fibula ® with ooils int ite bow 
and « emall spare -catch-plate, showing similar affinities. 

But the great bulk of the relics fownd in the Diktaean Cave go back to 
the prehistoric period—and a large proportion of thesa may be desctibad ‘aa 
‘Late Mycenaean,” A characteristic eword handle of that period fom. here 
lalso common to Southern [taly} greatly resembled types represented in the 
bronze hoard@ discovered in the later houses of Mycenac, Certain double 
axes, knives, adzes, and dagger-blades from the Peveliro deposit bear the same 
affinities, while the bronze knives with dliglitly curving blades” ales Occur In 
Mycenuean tholos tombsof the island and as imported objects inthe later 
Italian Terremere. ‘The coarser brane fignriovs of ten and animals approach 
those af the earliest depasits af Olympin, and of the Ttalo-Hallatatt Provines, 
while other spewinens obtained by me show a purer Mycensean apirit Amongst 
these tay be euttmerated flouneed female figures:and a small stathette of a 
iin wearing the Mycennean loin-cloth and showing # mothod of knotting the 
linker and (we Jong docks baling very similar to that seen iy the mse of the 
men ou the Vaphoio gold cups, 

Nor were there wanting retics of» atill earlier period. Among these muy 
he matitioned » fragment of is Inrge dnrk brown vase with» goat rndely 
motto to hich relief recalling soine Cypriote ceramic prodneta of 
the Copper anil eatly Bronze Ave A small bronze dapper af quasi, 
trunguiny form, and hart awards of very stmple fabric deaniel also te be 
distinctly prae-Myesnaeny jin character; A broken basin of durk steatite,* 
somewliat heavily made, also probably belongs to the game early period, 'The 
inet that the fragment.of tho mecribed tably loy below a well defined ani] 
ipparently undisturbed sucrificial layer of Mycenaean date makes: iz pissible, 
0 fur as the notual conditions of its discovery are vencemed, that itbed mny 
helouy to the éartior cultural stratum feptsénted in the Psyelirs police The 
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character of the libation-table itself ia pt least not inconsistent with such a 
possiility, To judge by the abundance of sinall terrneot ta cups, it looks as 
if the later votaries of the cave preferred to set their libations in these more. 

The use, indeed, of ateatite veaseig; certainly. survived tn Crete ‘inte 


ed ae een IP 


Mycenaean times, but, as 7 have elsewhere shown, the most flourishing period 


of the fubric of such objects in the island goes back to the time when ceramic 
art? had been less perfected. A series ofoxamples demonstrates the fact that 
ata very early period Egyptian vases in hard stone were imitated by Cretan 

artificers in their native steatite, and the absolute correspondence with some 
Twelfth Dynasty models, including the imitation of the returning spiral orna- 
ment then rife, shows that many of these Cretan stone vessels go back to the 
first, half of the Third Millennium before our era A ‘special centie of the 
discovery of these early steatite vases is Arvi, a very ancient anetuary Of 
Zeus ou the southern coast, anil here examples were found iu a tamb can 
tating o clay suspenaion vase of early Aegean bucchero belonging to the 

period of the cist-gravea of Aimorgos or even of the Second City of Troy. 

Curiously enough, my recent joumey led to the acquisition on this site. 

together with other vases of the same material, of an example of a steatite 

libation-table affording a very close parallel w that of the Diktasun Cave, 

Th was. of ereyish hue; somewhat smaller than’ the other, and with only 

a single cup-sliaped hollow, as Defore, with uo raised rim It hid four 

short feet, but no central stem. This relic, at the time of my view, had 

recently come to light at a.knoll called Tartari, a little below the monastery 
which still keeps ap the eatictity of the spot. 

The early ussociations of other etone vases from this site and ite 
neighbourhood, in which the imitation of Egyptian old empire models is 
clearly discernible, make the genoral correspondance of the libation-tables from 
Arvi and Paychro with Egyptian prototypes of early date the more a gestive, 
The charactensetic features of the whole, the anull portable table with cup- 
shaped hollows having ther rim raised above the flat surface of the tabla, are 
here faithfully reproiluced. I further appears that stone libetion-tables of 
tit kind were specially in vogue doring the Twelfth Dynasty, and jt js to that 
period tuet their imitation in Crete must remount, Professor Sayee informs 
mé that a Twelfth Dynasty libation-table, which in form is auniply an 
milarged repetition of thet from the Diktwean Cave, wus discoversd luxt year 
at Lisht by Messrs, Gautier and Jéquier aid is now in the Giveh Museum. 

In the tase of the libation table from Arvi the small proove which 
follows the upper surface of the slab wear the margin is only continued 
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round three sides. The fact that it isomitted on the tourth side seumy to 
zhow that it was here set hack against some other object, A groove in a 
similar position ig observable on the remaining portion of the Diktaean Tuble; 
ind in the restoration indicated in Pig. 250 it, too, has, on the analogy of 
the Arvi examplo, heen omitted on the back side. It is probible that the 
Diktaean Libation Table was alo aot hack againat « flat anriace, perhaps it 
tlits ease the wall of the eave itself, close to which 7h was fous. 

The threefold receptacle of the Diktaean Table suggests some interesting. 
analogies with a ritual wange which goss back to the earliest relicious 
stratum of Greece, In the case of such primitive worship as that cof the 
Shaties of the Departed, and again in that of the Nympha, o triple libstion 
wus frequently offered, According to the ol] Arcadian rite: (specially aig- 
nificant in a Cretan connexion,) reoonled in the Odyssey, the olfering to the 
Dead before the Falls of Styx was of tlie kind ': 

[Ipéiza pekinpytp, metéwerta 61 Hadi olive 

To tpérov atl!” bari. 
The beroie and chthonic character of the primitive Zeus-worship of Crete: 
nines it probable that similar osave may here also have obtained, and in the 
very cave where according to the legend the infuit Zeus has heen fed by the 
Nymphs with ‘mingled milk and honey? the offermg of the weAdepyra 
would have bean specially appropriate. We are, indesd expressly told that 
the ritual performed in honour of the Cretan Zeus sev forth the mracnilows: 
preservation of the infant and his nourishment by Amalthes and Melissa 





§ 0, The Tnseription. 


It is time however to turnto the inshription itself If the posttion of 
the punctuntions can be token as a guide, the characters tun from left to. 
right. It ts possible, however, that, ay in the later Libyan. alphabets,’ these 
fill-stop-likes morka had themsalwvas tle valine of letters 


The first character, though imperfectly preserved, is obvionsly the same 
us No, 3, anil presents an'elonguted variety of what I hnve called the four 
harred pute symbol, This occurs both on the linear and the pletograplin set'ea 
As couneuted with a Lineage groupit IpPPCare on an carly white atantite seal-atone 


frott. Press, ‘Pictographs: ete. Fig. Séd, p 28 (206) On the pictographic 
sevice it is twicw coupled with the bent leg, and, as alrendy noted above, it i 
linked on the linear group referred to with a 7-lke sign which may well be 
‘he Inpoarised equivalent of the leg symbol. The ‘iloor’ ar § ente’ symbol 
has wlready been coimpared with the Boeotinn E with four parallel hare: 
which pointe ip bor to wn eller form of the Semitic heh with four lnew 
initoad of three (See Talis £) 
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The second aign is ultogether new. The ¥ contained in Tt reminds 

ictograph No. 6 and allied linear fortns, bot its combination 

with the arch suggests # comparison with the Egyptian hieroglyph repre 

senting a vault of a roof supported by a colamn)!—especiaily the firat 

example given in my comparative Table (L) in which the capital of the 
column lias o threefold division. 

Among the meanings given for the Egyptian sign are hull, (wih), assombly, 

at festival (Ab); to moiitate or consider (d-uc), ecience, wisdom, and incense 
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The fourth snd fifth signs are identical with that referred to above 
as the ‘polyp’ symbol, common among tho Cretan pictographic signs 
and also-apparently seen in-a slightly variant form on the early linear geal, 
Fig. 22, above. (See Tuble Lj The reduplication of this cliavacter finds a 
parallel on a seal of the conventionslised pictographic class, Pictogra 
p. 30 (JULS, xiv, p 200), Fig. 39, where it appears at the end of alte ia Hide and 
the beginning of another. 

The sixth ‘sign musi certamly be completed as 7. This form occurs 
jn the conventionalised pictographie: series (Pictographs, No. 69, and ef. 70, 
78), bemg found once more on line 4 of the four-sided seal described 
above (Fig. 6¢). Thave already cotrpated it with the Egyption hieroglyph 
&. a coil of thread, signifying ‘to reel.’ In the Oypriote syllabary 2 =pr. 
See Table I.) | 

The seventh character ia too imperfect to adinit of probable restoration, 

The remaining portion of the eighth letter ia curiously grouped with 
the last of the series, It looks like the Sppet perk bt tie Ceea ue eee 
The ninth character, which lies apparently om ite back aleve the preceding, 
hus a greater affinity with a Beth. = 

Tn the present state of oltr enquiry it would not be safe to go beyond 
general comparisons. Nor shall I, at leazt, attempt.an interpretation which 
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could hardly fail to be premature, The great value of the present group af 
characters consists in the fact that it is impossible to doubt that we: hove 
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lene todo with « formal inscription, For the first hime we lave to deal with 
series of argus of alphabetical form.—though probably in part at leant of 
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syllabic forve—nol merely of a personal nature like those cugrayed ou seale 
ar scratched on vases, bit, as far as can be gathered, from. their associntion, 
in the strictest sense of the word monumental. These letters, clearly cut 
and accompaniel even by whit) has the appearance of «a regular pune- 
iuntion, ou @ stone Table of Offerings, brought ta light in the earhiest 
atratim of a sanctuary of remobe wntiquity, muat jn all (probalulity be 
regarded as part of a formal dedication. 

The correspondence observable with known symbols of the early Cretan 
soript, both linear and pictographic, ahows that the present inseripticn 
belongs to the same series as those of the-seals and vases. But the inscrip- 
tion itself mist on the whole be classed with the move linear group, and the 
balance of evilleuwe shows that the llnear type of writing in Crete belongs iv 
the main to what may be called the ‘Early Sof-Stone Periad’ of seal- 
engraving, which eigishcad the gcsaceser Age when harder materials like 











“Ja. the slices spatniiog dish T was able to cite in my former work 
in which characters of this linear class appear on three- or four-sided bead 
seals, they are all of the ‘soft-stone” class, and all display ornaments or 
figures similar to those of the mast arvliaic type of —pictogeaphis sialy, in the 
decorative ilesigna of which Twelfth Dynasty modela are clearly traceable. 
The threesided stone given there in Fig. 36 with mde linear signs and figures, 
certainly stands near the beginning of its class, and the inscribed whorl find 
in the Hagios Onuphrios deposit, engraved in the sume primitive manner, 
also belongs, as the associated relics show, to the same early period. Of the 
examples cited in the course of the present paper, the rude steatite seal from. 
Kslamafka lias every appearsuice of primitive workmaneliip, and the inscribed 
vase from Cerigo haa already been referred to the prag-Mycenaean period of 
Aegean culture. 

On the other hand, the comparisons institute! between certain 
characters on the libation table, with some of those of the conventionalised 
pictographio lass, anch as the ‘polyp’ sign, the fonr-barred gate, ond 
the 2 seem to bring dewn its dite to a period approaching that of this 
later class which has proved Myesnacan affinities This might take us to 
the ‘beginning of the Second Millennium tc, 4 date which would be still 
reconcileable with the fot that the Table itself ie apparently based mn 
a somewhat earlier Egyptian model, The sanverging lines of chrono 
induction at our dispomal maketh on Whawhila cnet: bn ablibute thie. 
monument to « later tone 

If, a would thus appear protubie, this ménnment goes back to abot 
2000 nc the antiquity of the pre-Phenician system of writing in Crete 
receives & new and remgrkable illustration, Brief antl incomplete as it is, the 
Psychro inseription stands alone among the written neonds. of onr Continent, 
Ii is not only separated fongo tntervallo from the most ancient examples of 
Greuk writing, but if distances by at lenst-a thousand years the earliest 
specimens of the Semitic alphibet as scen on the Baal Lebanon bowls and 
the Moabite stone. 
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Pant IL—Prom-EGvpriaAs AND Linvas CoMPanisons 


Sl. Barly Prisn-weal af Steatite from Kernel 


In “innexon with the Early (Cretan remains described in the pre- 
omfting sections Tam ably to cite a remarkable piece of evidence pomtmeg 
to the existence in the Nile Valley or ite borderiands at .a very early 
Fharnome date, if nov of actual settlers from Crete. at any nite of a’ Libyan’ 
population closely alliel ta the primitive Cretans in the most distinctive 
property of early culture, Thiv cis 4 triangular bead-seal of black steatite 
(Fig. 28) obtuine:l some year since, with other small relies front Karnak, by: 
the late Mr. Groville Chester, and presente! by him to the Ashmolean 
Museum. Though somewhat larger in size, it reproduces the characteristic: 
form. of the trinngular Cretan bead-seale os well ws the material of ther 
carhest class. 





Mie, 24. —Vaweray a Brack Srmarire riod Kanwyy, fal. 
Mm, MOTO? Bc. ache, 


a 


Asiong the signs which appear on the three sides; the bee ar homat the 
scorpion with upturmmed tail (twice repeated), and the heetle are bieeraas bo 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic series, the others are variagit or foreign remnan in, 

As ap often day the narly Cretan seals wo hive at the head of what may 
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he taken to be the initia! column a rude human’ fpure—in thie case 
standing nid apparently holding up A crocodile by its tail In the next 
folimin is  aeuted animal! with nplifted paw, Beneath thie is @ figure th» 
violent attituds, as afin the act of rinning. The body and limbs are thos. 
af 4 yan, but the head, whieh is:-tumed back; is that of an animal fe haa 
two long slightly curving horns as of some Sind of Jgout orox. (On the third 
fuce of the seul appears another monstrous form—thie linked frequapters: 
ofa pair of Thexes, 

The form of the Cretan prism-seals had suggested ws me from tie 
first a certain paralletisin with the orental wylinders. 1 went, indeed, =p far 
as ta observe that they might in some sort he described ay ‘ three-aded 
eylinders ’ That these trilateral aeale are im Crete itself the direct 
descendants of the rade perforate! splinters of steatite which ¢haracteree 
the most primitive stage of the glyptic art in the island is a natural 
suppesition.! But the elangated type with larye central perforation * shows 
such. un approximation to the cylinder that some influence from that type of 
signet might reasonably be suspected. The rude irregular form of the 
cmigrnit! bored splinter has been as it were crystallised into a geometrical 
shape in conformity with the darly Egyptian ‘and Onental Pe tn 
Crete jiealf, however, there scema to have beew ne snffirient ¢ 1 
for such influence. ‘Rude and distant dimilations of the ently oylinder type: 
have indeed heen found at Hissarlik and in Amorgys, but not a single 
specimen of the primitive cylinder has as yet been discover in Crete. 

The voourrence, however, of the prism-type of bead-senl in Egypt suggests 
that the more primitive *wedge-seal * may have been modified by the eylinder 
type an Egyptian soil itewdf by a population having both an “Mgean and 
a Nilotic range. Fur we now know that the eirilest form of signet among the 
dynastic Egyptions themeelyes was not the scarab bunt the cylinder. ‘The pe- 
markableroyal tombs, explored by M-Amélinean at Abydos,and by M.de Morgan 
ap Naqada, thoagh they contained not i single soarnh, produced a series of clay 
cones used as stoppers of vases; exhibiting impressions from cylinders, The 
crowning discovery of Dr Borchardt, who has identified the royal tomb 
excayatel by M. de Morgan at Naqada with that of tho first Egyptian 
tomate, shows that the dguet of Menes himself wae a cyliniler, 

Some of the cylindirs of this ¢arliest dynastic period have teen actully 
poenarred tous, On one-of white staue in the Ashmolean Migeum Professor 
Savee bne recently deciphered the name of Atota, a grandson of Menes, while 
on another of green steatite, found br an early tomb excavated by Mr, Quibed| 
at El Kal, ho has bas recognised the name of King Khnires of the Second 
Dynasty, Some of these varly cylinders are of copper,” and it is perhaps 
owing to the influence of this type that from about the Fourth to the Sixth 














See above, bp U00. clase, 

1A good exainple of this Cretan type. with * A specimen of thin class, also from » tomb, 
aimormally large petition |@ een in Pict <xcavuted by Me. Geibell at El Kah, ent sow 
ron Bry Fig. 80, p. 29 (997) Thin aul, = lo the Ashinclian Museum, dppancitly lewis the 
with linger chanicters, belumge te a very onriy pee of Mex-Kaa-re of the Fonrth Dynasty. 


V4 TURTHER DISCOV ENTS 


Dynasty the wtone cylinders show an abnormally large perforation. In the 
Hime af the Twellth Dynasty univery tube was meertad inte this perforation, 
and shortly after thay period the cylinder type of signet. In Egypt wes finally 
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supersede! hy the scarab, a form a 
dynasties. 


The Egyptian cylinders above referred tw aye thy tran fabric of the 


pparently unknown under the earliest 
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Phamonic race and bear regular hieroglyphic inscriptions Bist, side by side 


with these, from the earliest dynastic perio, there existed another class of 


ylinders exhihiting sims of 4 more pictorial chameter, which, though contain- 
ing Egyptian elements, are by 20 means of the orthodox Egyptian class. 
These cylinders seem for the most part to be formed of black steatite 
sintlar to that of the Karnak prism, and the figures with which they are 
engraved show most striking correspondences with those on this Cretan 
type of seal. 

The closeness of this affinity will be sufliciently illustrated by the 
examples of this class of eylinder given in Fige 29! 302312 The standing 
figure apparently holding up a crocodile by the tail on the first facu of the 
prism receives a double illustration in Fig. 31. The ronning figure with a 
mans bedy und the head ofa horned animal, Fig. 28¢, repeats the movement of 
the running human figure on Fig. 28 If in the former ease we have o kind 
of Minotaur, we find here the figure of # man with: hare’s heal The 

with jpturned tail reappears in Fig. 31, the beetle on Fig. 29, the 
bee on all three cylinders, The two-headed goat finds a close analogy in the 
linked forequurters of the oxen on Fig, 80, and further parallels in the double 
lion and lion-ibex of a cylinder impression from the tomb of Menez ta be 
referred to below. 

Tt 1s obvions that both prism:and cylinder represent the same traditions 
and are of the aame contemporary fabric. A closely-allied work is alan to be 
seen in the impression of a cylinder on « clay cone found by M. de Morgan in 
the tomb of Menes at Nagada* The special group with which we are con- 





cerned seems, however, to belong to a somewhat later date, though containing 
vary early traditiana From ite exceptionally large perforation and certain. 


peculiarities of technique, Professor Petrie inclines to refer the cylinder in his 
possession (Fig. 29), to the time of Pept IL, of the Sixth Dynasty, for 
whose reign he assigns the approximate dates, 34483—23344 no, The tloss 
resemblance observable between this and the Karnak seal both in the material, 
which is the same black steatite, the size of the perforation, and the charactet 
and style of the figures, shows that it must, approximately at least, be regarded 
a3 contemporary with the Petrie cylinder. It thus appears that—if we 
accept the chronology of Professor Petrie—the Karnak prism-seal was 
executed about 3400 Rc. and that the prototypes of the primitive Cretan 
class must go back to that remote epoch, 

We can have no hesitation in dealing with the above cylinders and 
the Karnak prism a¢ « homogeneous group, and the interesting question 
arises—To what mei! element does it belong? It represents, as we have 
seen, together with certain types common to the historia Egyptiuns, other 
forms of extraneous origin. 






' This cyHnder iy in Profesor Petris's colles- . = Olay oylindor iis the Giteh Museum, from 
tim, to whow kind permission the preseutre- Dn Morgan's Kecherotes oer fee Griginee ofr 
production is due, Tein ef tidack stestite, with [Sipps i.) Fig: 857, p. 257. 
an exceptionally latge porforation. § Origines le I Boepte (i) Fig. 580, po 189. 

4 From Lajard, Culte de MilAra, PL xiii, &, 
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Among these is a curious bow-legged figure which occurs on all the 
examples of cylinders given above. On Fig. 29 we see it with both hands 
risod, on Fig. 30 leading a eynocephalus, on Fig. 1 it is four times repeatod 

This figure is of great interest. The characteristic form. of the lower 
links shows that we-haye in fiet te doul with the same grotesque personage 
who so often takes his appearance in a secondary position an Babyloman 
cylinders! Allied, and perhaps derivative, Sares may We seen in the preniy 
or ‘embryanie’ form of Ptah-Sochoris-Osiriz and its offshoot the Phoenicu 
Pataecus® but there can be no question that the type-seen an theses early 
cylinders ia the dircet reflection of that which appears at a very enrly 
date wpon these of Chaldaea, The horned man ofthe Kama prism may itself 
be die Lo a composite and distant reminiscence of Gilgames and Eabant. — 

The trae cylinder types of dynastic Egypt, a* we now know them from 
the First Dynasty onwards, show, from the first, purely normal representations 
of contemporary hieroglyphic forms They reproduce a system of signs 
already fully evolved by at loast as early a date as the time of Menes 
Though the cylinder form itself is oriental, and though some few hieroglyphs 
may go back to the same common origin as the Chaldaenn, there is nosign of 
direct horrowme of Asiatic types. On the group, however, with which we are 
immediately concerned, we aré here eonfronbe| with a fire taken dircet from 
the cylinders of Babylonia In the mked male figure, indved, between bwo- 
crocodiles on Fig. 31, we find the actual adaptation of « familiar Baby- 
lonion scheme—tho hero between two bully or lions, sometimes held ino 
reverse position 

We seo thus upon the present series evidence of borrowing both from 
Asiatic and dynastic Egyptian sources—the latter naturally preponderating;— 
while at the same time both classes of borrowed elements are reproduced with 
a certain barbaric fantasy, andl combined with other features which are neither 
Phamonic nor Chuldaeun. 

To what Nilotic population, thon, are these hybrid works to be ascribed ? 
The answer to this inquiry will probably be found in the evidence supplied 
from other quarters of the partial survival in the Nile Valley of the eartier 

















Yt appeten La itininntive akiiisahiae in the 
inter-epaces twtween the principal figures on & 
seve Of Rubylinian eylinilers 41 thines (4 4s 
menocintel with tha emall tinage of a made 
fetuale divinity, apparently Sola, a form of Latar, 
(Monnnt, Colletien De Qerey, PL xxiii, 241, 
i. aevit. 277 > Tajard, Calle de Mithra, VF", 
cara. 5, Fl xi. 0), For Gala, we Nikolay, 
Bos, AA 1801, A op, 4), who eltes « eplinlir 
oo which this caite acoompanies thennude female 
type In -this ome: Sala-Leter ia onupled with « 
pide male divinity, alo of diminutive ales, ani! 
identified by the inscription with Ramllriu, the 
Syrian Bimmon, ‘The acme of this male figure, 
cometh cf the trast, reso bly these of the o 
valent Chaldean yersion wf tho trpe with whieh 


we ete dealing, try thn loge in this ease are not 
how-Ingged, The tact however that the bow. 
loge] type is repeatediy wssoolated with the 
wade Goddes, and like fl oceasionally appears 
one kind of tase of tho euime form, ninkee it 
probalie that the dimiontive and - 
nale Hignie was regutudedl a4 a patellite of the 
small female figure. Thi innlw figure oociits on 
eyliinders of extremely archaic type (ol mo 
pecally Lajard, Culte de Mieke, 2, xb 9). 
Abore-(2 ib no} unfreqnently seen the combined. 
aymbal of Sin std Sams, ond sometimes & 
thepntora eho, (Menant, Gall, Je Cerse, 
Fi, xiv. 123). 
A purallel but variant typo is seen. in Bes 
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indigenous stock, which was in possession of the land at the time of the first 
coming of the Phamonic conquerors from: the Sonth-Eest This earlier 
popiilation, of whieh something morewill be said in the succeeding pages, has 
been with great probability identified by Prifessor Wiedemann and others 
with the ancient Libyan race, Ina large number of the tombs excavated 
at Nagqada and elsewhere, we mst, in view of the moat recent discoveries, 
recognise the remains of thig pre-historic moe in Egypt. 

To a certain extent the whole later civilisstion of historic Egypt was 
influenced by this pre-existing indigenous element, the ssniraflatican 2 af 
which was only the work of centuries. In the case of the present group of 
cylinders, the traces of the (traditional ‘Libyan’ art scem to be especially 
strong. The form of the human figures may be compared with the rade 
sketches on some of the prehistoric pots: of Nagada The scorpions with 
uptorned tails, the crocodiles, the ibexes, the long-legged birds, probably 
ostniohes* are all plentifully represented. The semi-processionnl arrange- 
ment of the animals on the eylinder impression from the tomb of Menes 
recalls the zones of animals on the prehistoric ivory handle from Sohaj,* 
aml the gold-plated knife in the Gizeh Museum’ A further parilel is 
afforded by the two-headed animals of the cylinders and prism-seal, These 
combinations recal) one of the special features of this proto-Egyptian art, as 
illustrated by the slate palettes and ivory combs, which repeatedly take the 
shape of double birds® and, at times, of ibexes.’ On a proto-Igyptian slate 
tablet? a double bull is seen in sssociation with bow-men whose hair, divided 
into separite plaits and adorned with two plumes, recalls later, Libyan, 
fashions. 

These comparisons seem to show that the class of cylinders with which 
We are at present concerned, and with them the Karnak oylinder, were the 
work of some more or less independant Libyan elements which still survived 
in the Nile Valley, ar had perhaps partially re-intruded themselves there, as 
late as the Sixth Dynasty, The traces of Asiatic influence, such as the 
Pataecustike figure on. these signets, point to 4 mee who had intimate 
relations with the traditional enemies of the Pharaohs on the Syrian side, 

If this conclusion is correct, and we have here the handiwork of a 
Libyan population, the prism seal of Karnak, though as yot an isolated 
HST may prove to be of capital importance in ite relation to the 
carly bead-seals of Crete, and in Amore general sense to the origin of the 
primitive Cretan and Aegean culture, For, as will be seen from the com- 
parisons given below, the points of resemblance are by uo means confined 
to the three-sided form of the seal itself Taking this and tho allied 








' Compare the vases, Petrie,  Nigade PL t Petrie, Nagada, Fi. ixxviit, In tho Pist 
xxv, 7 anil Dw Mogan, Origine de Rigypte Lb Rivers collection, 
PLL: 4a, ‘Do Monin, Origina, ko, Lp. 125, Fig, 


* GY. the cylinder impression from the tomb 186, and ii. PL v. 
of Mems, De Morgan, Originer dp fByppes, i. “Cf Petrie, op, oft PL. alix, Fig. 2 sey. 
Heit dn: where @ senile Lowy-Deged = fh Pt ebvii, Fig. 11, | 
bind ooomra, Y Tn the British Musenm No. 27000. 
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cylinders a2 8 homogeneous group, a whole series of interesting and acy 
clysive parallels can be established between the fignres that they contam 
ani certain distinctive types of the prumitive Cretan cycle. This panned 
ence, moreover, extends to some of the characteristic designs on gems of the 
Mycenaean period. | 

The bird, probably an. ostrich, that occurs among the animals on the 
irepression of a cylinder of the indigenous class found in thé tomb of Menes 


seams tu be the forerunner of the long-legged mee Feen an the Cretan bead-- 
coale In the ona series we find the ibex, in the other the wild goat. The 


soorpion with upturned tail, which is seen already on the p shistoric pottery 
of Egypt, and is so charactenstic a feature on the Karnak prism and the 
allied group of oylinders, is ls one of the most frequently represented 
objecta on the early three-sided steatite seals from Crete. The spider 


on the Petrie cylinder is of special interest in view of the fact, that while on’ 


the ono hand it is unknown amongst Egyptian and Chaldean representations, 
it is now séen to take a prominent place among the Cretan. pictographs. 





Fis. 82 —ANotext? Lonvan Beap-Srat. of Srearite reow xeak Coxeyanting (Cita). 


But the spider itaelf as-a symbol on ancient signets mlse appears il an 
undoubbedly Libyan connexion. In the collection of antiquities formed by 


Captain Farge, Director of the Bureau Arabe at Constantine; the ancient 


Cirta, once the capital of the Numidian kings; I observed a bend-seal of 


brown steatite found near that place.a sketch of which, made with the owners 
Lind permission, is reproduced in Fig 32 Il represents a spider of the 


Tarwntula cliss, not unlike that on the carly cylinder, and the bead-seal on 
which this object appears seems, both from its form and material, to helong: 
to a relatively early date, ‘This hemispherical type of bead-seq) belongs in 
Greece to the Geometrical Period and to the ninth and tenth centuries 5.0. | 

On Table Tl. will be seen a further series of comparisons between certain 
characteristic achemes and subjects of the Egypto-Libyan' gronp—if euch 





' Beamples of this fort: have Lenn form xt quartuo) (Bertin), No. 7. ‘Similar types at 
Olympia, OF Fortwungler, Glyrapaa, Pp FBS, head<m! have boew food on the site of the 
and Besckrribese de> yoeka(tienn Srtes fie defi- etalon at Argos and ie Anatolia . 
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a term: be allowahle—and othors on the primitive sealé of Crete ancl on Sonne: 
Mycennean gems. Ip will be noticed that the rude square-shouldered human 
figure that occupies the first column of the Karnak prism-seal shows a yreeat 
family likeness to the primitive figures which stand in the same pesitian an 
the analogous ¢lass of Cretan signets, Tho figures with howed arms, Seem. 
on the cylinder, Fig, $1, correspond with another Oretan type. The runnmg 
figure on the Petrie cylinder, the scheme of which is repeated by the horned 
man on the Karnak prism, beare a striking resemblance to tha ou the 
steatite bead-seal of Cretan type published in my former work on the 
Pictographs? | 

The contarted schemes illustrated by the hare-headed human figure ow 
Fig 29, and still more by the tumbler on Fig. 30, also find analogies mong 
the Cretan designs A certain common element may be detected between 
the first-mentioned and the attitude of the rade horned man on the Phasstos 
whorl, The tambler—which except that an the cylinder he is seen naked, 
corresponds with an Egyptian ideograph *—presents & design admirably fitted 
for the circular field of the lentoid class of gems If we may he allowed to 
assume—in the absence of direct avidence—that the tradition of this type 
was perpetuated through the intervening period by ' Egypto-Labyan ‘art, 
we should be able to trace to this source a scheme applied by the Mycensecan 
engmvers of Crete to representations of the Minotanr. ‘Tho close conformity 
of arrangement will be seen hy a glance at the annexed diagram, — 

But the most interesting of all the parallels snpplied by the Karnak 
prism is the first appearance of the ‘ Minotaur” itself, The type of the 
horned human figure, though in a different pose, is seen ot one of the 
earliest examples of Cretan engraving, the whorl, namely, from the prehistoric 
deposit of Hagios Onuphrios, near the site of Phaestos: In Mycensean 
Crete the type is frequent, but in this casi it is of different composition, We 
no longer see a Liman body and bull's head, but the whole fornquarters from 
the waist up are hero bovitie It idin fact one of parallel series of Cratan 
representations of this period, in which the lower part of & man is wourpledd 
with the upper part of a wild goat’ or « lion, or « flounced female figure 
terminates above in a flying eagle’ In Greek art, ms is well known, the 
monster reappears with human:arms and body and only the head of a bull, 

So far asthe horvel man is concerned it fooke.as if through all these. 
corpxaval variations we lid still to do with essentially the same fabulous 
form, and the liter Crejan version a® seon on the cains of Knises may thus 





1 Fig. 38 diel mul orizinate from e mere arbitmry ean- 
2 yfh—lo tom ble, junction of thie kind, duo to tho aaprice ofan. 


"On the Cretan fentoid gem im te British engraver, or, 26 in the com of the Chima, te 
Miovenm (Cat No. 70, Pl, A.) poliliehed by 9 misuncdurstwudigg of pani purspestine by 
Milchhitor (twfGiuge der Kunal, p78, Fly 60) = later-copyista, The antiquity of tho horned 
thie foreparts of s gost and bull are both af: man type in Crete ems also to ahow that the 
tochiel to the lnwnt part of a iran, Seperate Mycomaun engravers ii: thie cue simply gave 
figures of & goat-toau aud a Tlon-ian are mimny Anew oxpredaian (0 an alonedy exiuting iden. 
own golloction. BHilchhofer hifi? (foc ck} * On some unpolished getoa from Crate. 
expreset hik opinion that the Minotawy type | 
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be regarded as a reversion to the type which precedes the Mycenacan 
Whether the whole: myth is of iconographic origin or with what oriental 
elements it posaibly connects itself, need not be discussed here: But if the 
connexion between the primitive type of the Karnak cylinder and the 
instilar Se one holds good, we may here have caught a glimpse of the 
Minotaur on his way fo Crete as early as the fourth Millennium before 
Ot ern. 

‘Another interesting point of agreement between the early priem and 
oylinders from Egypt and the Mycenaean eycle is supplied by the two-headed 
animals. 'The conformity with. the two-headed terminations of the prehistoric 
slate palettes of Nagada and the double bull on. the proto-Egyptian tablet 
lias already been noted. A certsin analogy to these ionstrous forms on 
the early cylinders of the non-Phanionic inhabitants of the Nile Valley, is 
‘leo supplied by the composite animal forms of the still: earlier Chaldacan 
cylinders, die to the coalescing of two crossed animals: As:a runic, however, 
these Chaldaean forms differ from the ' Epypto-Libyan “class, since tn their 
ease the upper part of a single body is attached to two hind-quarters! 

The examples before us, Gn the contrary, show two fore-qnarters united — 
in-ong care of bwo lions, in another ofa lion‘and ibex,in a third of two goats 
or jiexes, while inl the lower part of the more conmplicated design on Fig. 30 
the forequarters of two bulls aro scen to coalesce. 

On the more primitive ¢lass of Cretan seals we find certain designs, such 
as that seenon PLAX. No. 13 with two foreparts ofanimuls in reversed position. 
A still closer analogy is shown by sone Mycenaean types, of which two 
examples are piven i Table IL The first ia a double goat on a lonboul 
bead of dark steatite fonnd on the Akropolis:at Athens the other ia a 
‘louble ox on a similar bead of green serpentine from. Sybrita in Crete" 
euriously reenlling thot on the slate tablet referred to shove The 
existence of each animal ligatures* may have assisted the evolution of the 
Chimacra from the misinterpreted perspective of the Mycenaean gem type; 
representing a goat behind the back of a hon Ttis:at any rate a remark- 
thle someidence Vhat the coupling of the lion and the jbes should alrearly 
occur on a primitive cylinder of the age of Menes 

The reappearante—per sellem—apon Mycennean intagles of the figures 
of cunjeined animals that charncterise these early cylinders and prisms, taken 
i commiexion with the other correspondences already: medicated, is a faok of 
great suggestivences: We may well suspect that the missing links in the 

















; ' Compare the cylinder figured in Menant, 
Orivadate wal. b, pp 60, 01, Figs. 24, 

$i, H.. Tn Fig. 20 however tha upper part of 
two conliaond poats terminutes in two bonds and 
forequarters "This typacmeigtit farm Lhe starting 
point for the " Egypto-Libyan’ form. 

* Now iu the Contre) Museum at athens. 

Jo my collection. 

" Doubletieiied animale «aa ponilanta or 


musts are flac frequent in the Late 
ream apd Eurly Iron Age, perhaps spread 
Hormgh SMyrenaean indlunacos, (See eapocially 
B. Keinach, Soalpoerdt co Eerope, p. 115 mepg. 
® Reo Milcbhulor, tnfituge der Kuual, py, 52, 
63 aod Fig 5%. The type to plaowd: for com- 
paron on Table 11. Another lentoid toml of 
ntentite with the extur type wus cheerved by tous 
at Xero in Eastern Crete, 
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ivree will eventually reveal themselves whenever the early archacological 
strata of the Libyan borderlands of Egypt come to be investigated. “The 
lentoid type of bead itself comes from the Egyptian side. Tt was fashionable 
in the days of the Twelfth Dynasty, and from the occurrence of this form 
among the relics from the royal tombs of Abyilos it would appear to have 
been already in uae in the days of the first Pharachs, 





S 2 Crete the Meoting-peint of Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan Elements. 


It will be seen that the new evidence supplied by the Karnak priem 
and the inscribed Libation Table from the Diktaean. Cave leads us in the 
sume direction. In both cases we find the clearest iniicution of « very early 
eonnexion between Crete and the Nile Valley, In my account of the 
Havios Onuphrios deposit, evidence has already been given that a form of 
‘Cretan stone vase shows # close correspondence with an Egyptian: type 
belonging to the Fourth Dynasty.. The Karak prism indicates that as early 
as the Sixth Dynnsty, and at a date which cannot be brought down moch 
a probably. Libyan population in the Nile Valley. The Libation Table, on 
the other hand, brings home to us for the first time the fact that by the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty the Cretans were eo far affected by Egyptian in- 
fhienes ne not only te have received—as we know from other evidence—a series 
of decorative motives from that soures, but to have adopted, apparently for 
funilur tise, an irticle of Egyptian cull, | 

‘The imitation of the characteristic scarab decoration of that period on 
the Cretan seal-stones of the prae-Myeensecan elass has, 1 venture to think, 
been proved to demonstration.’ Such imitation, moreover, proves even mone 
than the sporadic discovery of the Twelfth Dynasty scarabs themselves in the 
ialand, for primitive peoples are not antiquarian revivalsta, and content 
themeslyes with copying the eonlemporary fashions of their more ervilised 
neighbours. 

But the occurrence of the insoribal Libation Table of Twelfth 
Dynasty type in the prehistoric stratum of # Cretan volive cave must be 
considered to indicate something more than the borrowing of external forms. 
‘The adoption, in this ¢ase, for Indigenous purposes of cult, of the early Egyptian: 
form of libation table shows truly an intimacy of religious contact for which 
the other evidences of Egyptian influence, striking as they are, could bardly 
prepare ot The phenomenon opens up whole vistas of new possibilities as 
to the primitive relations of Crete with the Nile Valley, and the con- 
formity here brought to light is of such a kind as slinost to necessitate the 
invocation of Libyan intermediaries Such a degree of influence, not on the 
cxtermils only of articles of nue or ornanient, but an 4 fundamenta! abject of 
primitive calt, can hardly be dive to tere mercantile relations It points 
surety to the presence among the inhabitants of Crete of an element which 

E'To the comparative examples in Picdograply, ke, p, 3 [RT], Fig. 49, I can now add othen 
equally engent. 
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had experiencer| a prolonged laud contact with Egypt—to an eloment 
astride the Libyan seawith one foot on the Agean island and the other 
on the African shore. 

That the Libyans had largely imbibed the religious teachings of Egypt 
eppears from a variety of indications. ‘This is even shown by their personal 
names, in the composition of ‘which are found the Egyptian appellations: 
of the Sun- and Moon-Gode—Ra and Ah—and possibly of Isis and Hathor.’ 
The opposite process is seen in the Egyptian alloption of the Libyan 
divinities Net and Set. 

The strong Egypto-Libyan ingredients in the primitive Cretan culture— 
pointingas they do, to the possibility of early settlement from that eule,— 
may some day indeed supply the clue to more than one chamicteristic feature 
in the insular religion and mythology, In my earher commnnication stress 
has already been laid on the impossibility of explaiung the deep-seated com- 
niomity between some of these and Semitic types by the comparatively late 
Phoenician contact. Snok parallel appearances, for instance, as Minos and 
Moses—both divine ‘legislators, receiving the law ‘mouth to mouth" an 
repeated visits to the God of the Mountain,—point to very early derivation 
from & commen source. 

But the Libyan element waa itself well qualified to supply certain links 
of connexion with the Semitic world as well az the Egyptian. Evidences of 
a réligious contribution from this aide, quite xpart from that derived from 
the Phoenician settlements on the North African Coast, ars indeed supphed 
by some of the indigenous Libyan inscriptions, which contain the names of 
three Nabatacan divinities* The early ‘Egypto-Libyan” cylinders referred 
to in the proceding section show not only the influence of the oriental form 
of signet, but are accompanied by the Pataecus-like figure which on the 
Babylonisn ¢ylinders appears as the satellite of the nude figure of Suls- 
Istar, and apparently as a representative of the iyjucally Syrian God, Ramanu 
or Rimmon. The direct relation in which these, er hypotiesi, Libyan signets 
stand to the Cretan prisms has been sufficiently illustrated ; and we may 
therefore trace in them the further links of a chain of primitive intercourse 
with the Bemitic world. | 

Rut over and above these archarological evidences, it must be bord in 
mind that the Libyan dialects themselves, as illustrated by ther surviving 
members in Algeria, Morocco, and Sahara, stand. in a close relation to the 
Semitic family? In their grammar, and, to & certain extent, in their 
vocabulary —and notably m such nidimentary elements as the numerals and 
=e i ee 


1 finlévy, Biucdes berbires, p. Lt jh00), “arth, reves da Novtt and Ceairal, 
© Halévy, toe, eit. Afri. ¥. 566 apy: HL Stanhopy Freeman, 
* For the modern Libyan langomges see es ramnmaticn! Shatch of the Temahuy er Towurct 
peciully Venture de Paradis, Dictionmmire bor- — Gangnunyr (Ghat Dishect), (Landon, 1862) 


ally uewn at Arenlor from fhe-name of dune yumpe, (Fe Asimt, Soc, Suly, 1880) Ledpee 
of ita chief collaborateurs), Patix, 1844, A. Foonhulary, (Loudon, 188%) and Roiheid Pooud- 
Hanotean, Essai de Grammaire Knbyle (Ports, wary [Lomion, 1837) 

1663) and fees de GFretumaire Tanactek (Paris, 
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personal pronouns,—they show a dvcided affinity not only with Coptie ane 
Ambharic, but with Hebrew, Aramnic, aw} Assyrian. They are in fact. sub- 
Semitic" 

[t must yet be borne in mind that from another point of view the early 
archaeological remains of Crete bring it like the other Zgean islanda inte 
close relation with the western coastlands of Asia Minor, the mainland of 
Greece, and even the Danubian basin, The marble ‘idola' of the Cretan 
depesits, like that of Phacstos, belong to precisely the same class as that of 
the other Egenn islands and of the first and second cities of Troy, ‘The primi- 
tive clay hanging vessels and the most rudimentary incised figures on Cretan 
Whorls and seal-stones also find their:nearest analogy in the earliest strata 
of Hissarlik, So, too—to turn tothe remains of Mycenaean date—the megaron 
of the Cretan Goulas preserves with only slight modifications the ground- 
plan of the far earlier prototypes that occur in the second city of Ilioa? 
All this is quite in keeping with the well-marked group of early tradisions 
atnl pre-Helleni¢ plice-names implying the existence of a strong Ph | 
element in the primitive popnlation.® Sufficient evidence of this connexion 
is supplied by names like Pergamon and Ida; and by many characteristic 
features of the Cretan religion in which the Mother Goddess Rhea, the 
ldaean Daktyls, the Kutetes and Koryhautes with their orgiastic dances, all 
reappear, 

While, therefore, we tuust admii (he great infusion of Egypto-Liliyan 
elements in primitive Cretan culture, we must at the same time never lose 
sight of that other side of its early traditions and remains which implies the 
presence here of membors of the Brest Thraco-Phrygian race, Ii, as seems 
to be » natural conclusion from the intensive character of the Old Empire 
infiience in the istand, there were Libyan settlements here at a remote date, 
these may have either been gradually merged in an earlier population of 
European stock or may have continuerl to eoexist with it, jush as at a hiter 
date Eteckretes, Dorinns, Achwinns, and Peluspians lived side by aide 
The évidlenve which nuked Crete the meeting-place of ‘Thraco-Phrygian 
and Egyplo-Libyan elements fity in with « parallel series of inditations 
supplied by ancient tradition and cormborated by Egyptian records In 
these we see the ‘ Trojans* and their neighbours engaged at-a very early date 
on the African side. ‘The ease with which the Libyan princes during the 
Nineteenth Dynasty allied themselves with the nviritime races of the 
‘gean shores reveals a very intimate connexion between the two, and the 
abiding trarition of the Maxy ay —pechape the most civilised of the Libyan. 
tribes,—that they were of Trojan origin," may point to some still rece 
whe acca srt So too the Trojan. band of Antenor Pane among the 














' The expression la Prof, F. W. Hevinan's 
Othom, like Renan, hary preferned to apply the 
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pre-Hellenic settlers in Oyrene,’ reminding ws of legends which made 


Toucer land in Crete and Alneas found the Cretan Perganwm. 
son of Anchises, the Bvonywios of the Elymian inhabitants of Westert Sicily* 


= w 





bears a name almost identical with that of a Libyan prince;* his people 
themselves had touched on the Libyan coast ® before continuing their course 
to Lilyhaeon*® and Eryx. Ainesa, on the sane Sicilian journey, tarries at 


{ . and his intercourse with Dido is the more important that we have 
here the female form of the most charnoteristio and at the same time the 
most ancient of Libyan person! names! 


“Closely connected with these. pb 
ences between the tribal amd geographical names 
coastiande with those of the Greek 


enomena ard some striking correspond-- 


in the North African 
d ‘Thrace-Illyrian peninsula. The 


Numidian Muxfvos are very suggestive. The legend of the Argunatite 


brought Juson from Tolkos to 


tho T'riton’s Inke. "The Maxyes of that very 


region claimed, as we have ilrendy seen, a * Trojan’ descent, anu the mumes 


of other bordering tribes point clearly to European kcinship. 
Thessalian Magnétes in Crete, there were 


if there were 
Dolopes beyond the land of tho 


Lotus-Eaters, whose neighbours again, the Eropoel, have o Bocotian. and 


Milyrian ring*® The foundation sages of Cyrene, in all their variant forms, 


ehow that the Greek sottlers re 


hetween Crete and the opposite Libyan 






LE nex 


la very close pre-existing 


coast. How far-reaching was the scope: 


of early Cretan enterprise may be gathered from the fhet that the traditions 
of ‘Minoan’ settlement extend from Gaza wo the Sicilian Herakleia. 
The first colonists from Thera have to find u pilot from the Eteocretan 


district; a purple-shell fisher, namely, of Ttanes,” 


whase legendary name, 


Korobios, has been compared with Korybas™ The first Battos wis held to 


= : 


t Pimbar, Pt. vy. 92-88, and Schol, Pind 
Poth. 108 OF, Studuloeks, Ayrene, pp. 120, 
190. There wes an "Arreropihaw Adgos hotwoen 
Oyrens and the ea, 

* Ving dew fi. 133, of. Servs otis, Virgil 
makes the Trojans come from Orete, 

9 1t js worth rosalling that jm Sluily av in 
Crete the arrlinenlogiral evidence also pointe 
te an eatly Trojan "influence, A-elay "adel," 
certain remarkable bone ornamunute and eereral 
forme of doy veel found by Prof. Orel Lo 
‘anunnlithie’ rock-tomhe of thie province of 
fiyracuse are identical with thowr from the werly 
strota nf Hiserlik. (Orsi, La mecropnll Sicals 
df Cuseliwerlo, Bull, di Palotn, 1892, &¢. p, 1, 
egg, Of. Patroni, Anthropologic, 1697, pp, 144, 
180, 140.) 

© Disdovua, xx 17 sogarda ol Agnthoclia, 
"EFAvuar the GarAda rér Adie ol) cunpaylar 
wol. dv. pe 410, | 

* Thooydides wi. 2: 7 

© The spring Lilytuian, from which the town 
wae named, seeme to contain the Libyan word 


fo water=lily, sotending to Lleyohion (m v.) 
The word for ‘water’ in use mmong the ésisting 
Libyan tlialata—Kabyle, Shilbs, ond Tuareg — 
Le however amd. 

F The name ie pot only freqeent in the Litipat 
eepalchral decriptlows, but ander the form Didi 
appears wx that of the lather of the Litvan Prince 
Marmuion, who heated the great attack of Rure- 
pean and Weat Astatio eifederatve ou Hin Egypt 
of Menwpitab, Anothie ‘Didi,’ perhayw Vhw ean 
if Marmion {Meapero, Hut, ston, der pewples 
A Girtent po 200) Cony ht aged, Bocremes TE 

# Gompure Crepnus aod the [byrian arregees, 
The qoluta of comparison hetween. the surly 
tribal and gnographina! names of North Atries 
and Tely are, perhaps, till tmore muterotes: 
Compare [or instance the Auzes ami Aemees, 
the river-namu Atere (perhaps Wel Naffetia) 
and the fume, Utkin, apd Peddnim (Udine), 
with Spain. iv atl] moore oomeplonou. 

© Pero. dv. 150 ayo. 

© Studniceke, Kyrene, p. P20. 
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be a grandson of a King of Axcs,' and the nymph Kyrénd herself was carried 
hy Apollo to Crete? before che reached the land that was to bear her name, 
These more or less mythical traditions were not simply called into beingr ta 
account for the fact that’ a third of ‘the settlers in Cyrene were of Cretan 
stock* They imply that an arlier connexion than that established: 
under Theracan leadership existed between Crete and Barka, and the 
fxet that the pilot was choyen frot that easternmost Cretan region, 
which, as we know from the Praesos inscription, retained its non-hellenic 
speech to the sixth century before our era, has perhaps o special 
Significance, | | 

‘The race affinities subsisting between the early QOretan population 
and the ‘Trojan” settlers in Barka und elsewhere may well have had a 
reflux action on the-island The Alyean settlers an the North African east 
nay have become pertly fused with the Libyan indigenes, Tho story of 
Dido and Afness is, indeed, the poetic record of such a blending of the 
Thmeo-Phrygian and native elements; just as at a later date the Greek 
colonists of Oyrene blended with their ‘yellow-hnired® Libyan neighbours! 
The fortune of war may from time to time have obliged some of Hhesd 
‘already half-acclimatised JEgean settlers to return te their older seats on 
the norther shores of the Libyan <a. In the same way the traditions of 
Danaoy and Egyptos—though these mther concern Rhode: and Argos— 
seem to point to « similar return wave of a Europenn (or Anatolian) 
population from the Delta. 

The ebb and flow of these early tides of 4igean enterprise and migration 
inay have contributed towards the diffusion of Egypto-Libyan elements in 
primitive Crete. But there is every reason to infer an impulse of a more 
direct kind from the Nile Valley and its borderlands In the forgathering 
of the Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan races there is no reason to sipppose that 
the passive role was always on the Libyan side, On the contrary, in the 
earliest histerie records of this connexion between the mainland borderors of 
Egypt and the lgean peoples, it is Libyan princes, with distinctively Libyan 
noines, who take the lead in the Confederacy. The enterprise of Marmaion, 
the son of Didi, against the Egypt of Menephtah scems to have had its 
counterpart in the West: ‘The companion and charioteer of Héraklés, whose 
Hollenized appellation, Iolaos,’ covers the name of « Libyan divinity, finds his 





" Bired. fr, 154 

* isbpea of Agroites, Fr. 4.) Gr. iv, D4 
See Situlni-zka, op. rit. fe iy, 

® Hort iv. 16 

* An intereating refermnoe to the social fiter- 
eouree hetreny the Thereesn culontate oil the 
watlior Libyan inhalitants uf Orrene be founil 


ae Idiaoe in the (reek tranukerigtion. Haldry 
however gupposes that the connexion of Lalsou 
anil Jolau ie soy of Herakies jee mere coin- 
dienes *! grees, sank etetecsili PU al 
on Tihye ie oom Joke Jifwou, ont dt4 natureflin 
tomt portés & y voir tne de leurs: divmnitée qui 
aruit- mn tom sextlable' Tot this Goo not 
explain the spevially Libyan commedan of Tolan 


tn Rallinochos, Hymn 2, §8- dexdeorre pire 
Abert. 


‘ Haléry; Htuclee feria pf. 167, where the 
form fattow vf « talingual imecription appears 
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special sphere of action in Sanlinia. Perhaps wo may even detect w still 
further stage of Libyan colonisation in the name of Massalia.! 

 Thisié eelioes of more distant enterprise make it the more probable that 
Crete, where the records af w primitive intercourse with the Nile Valley are so 
anmistakabile, should have been betimes the goal of Libyansettlement ‘There 
to which may have occasionally been the trinmph of Egyptian arma over the 
Libyan tribes bordermg on the Delta. In particular, the spacial relation it 
which the early Cretan remains have been shown to stand to the typicel 
products of the Twelfth Dynasty period: may be not unconnected with the 
“Libyan triumphs of Amenemhat I. An abiding tradition of a historic 
episode of this kind, as well as of the fusing of Libyaw and Cretan elements, 
may indeed be traced in « legend preserved by Diodorme Ammon, expelled 
from Libya, settles in Crete, and inarries. Krété, the daughter of one of the 
Kuretes? That a certain community of type between Cretans and Libyans 
was really recognised, appears from the ethnic classification of Poleman, 
the physiognomist, who divides the Libyans—he is not here of 
Cyrenaean Greeks—into two classes: Negroes (Al@iores) and Cretans* 





§ 3. Prote-Koyptian or Egypto-Libyan Comprrrisons. 


The Egypto-Libyain connexiona of prehistoric Crete uivest any attempt 


to trace affinities with its early script-on that side with o certain degree of 


d prort probability. But this is heightened by the fact that the sigue them- 


selves are found in-the case of the Libation Tablo, of the stone vnses, and of 


the prism seals engraved on objects the prototypes. of which seem ta be on. the 
one hand of Old Empire Egyptian, on the other of ‘Libyan’ origin. So far 
as the pictographic class of Cretan signs is concerned, although tts general 
independence is clear, the influence of certain Egyptian hieroglyphic forms iz 
unmistakable, and examples af this have been alreaily referred tom my 
previous paper.’ Fresh porallels of the ‘kind may perhaps be detocted in the 
two-horned symbol of Fig: 20 and stil] tare ¢learly in the Mmnged or “doar” 
symbol on the seal Fig. Te answering to the Egyptian sign fir ‘ palace’ ofaltar* 
The second character.on the Libation Table has also been cited ad a probable 
exarople of thie tudebtedness. | 





i Compare the Masryli and Mesmesyli of 
the provino: af Cartham Mos in the modern 
Garter dialects wtill means “san or “dagen: 
dont’ (Timst, finger Aewotes, Lop 440); 
lends the froqannoy of thie wlemedt In Libyan 
tribal anil personal names 

* Dine. Fiat. ti, @ 71 

"Ol wis AlBues Aldighw fume, al WV) let 
Kpire: Polemon, Phyricgrom: hh u (lu 
Soripl, Fag it Peters, ok J. GO. -F, 
Frinzins, Altunlnng, 1780, 184) Molemoui 
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Hireeka, conld net have emiomoed them onder the 
—io = lirek—barbercnst dmionation af 
(Lilivana.’ Had be done #0 moreover, he 
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forther absurdity of eonfiunding the Mande, 
Eompaan-tike Libyan element with Negroes! 
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But if we havo here a derivative form of an Egyptian sign which in its 
primary sense of ' hall" was connected. with festivals and gatherings, we have 
just such an element as the Libyan borderers of the Egyptians may have 
borrowed but which the indigenous Cretans would hardly have songht eo fxr 
afiell, In other words the wmitation of such o sign ison all fours with the 
inntation of ‘Twelith Dynasty decorative designs and of the form of the 
Tahation. 'Table-iteelf which, as already observed, would most naturally have 
effected itself among a population actually bortlering the Nile Valley. 

The signs found on the ‘Libyan’ pottery of Naqada afford an interesting 
panitlel to this phenomenon. There too, side by side with exclusively native 
symbols, others of which it may at least be said that they are common to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic series occasionally appear.) Among these may be noted 
4 kind of vase (an), the water sign (mw), the signs for the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. | 7 

The field for comparison on the Egyptian side has been greatly enlarged 
by recent discoveries In Table I. of my first work on the Cretan ' Pisto- 
graphs ‘ the parallelism between the Aegean linear signe and these found by 
Mr, Petrie at Kahun aod Gurol has been already set forth! But these signs; 
occurring on sherds and other objects for the most part of Twelfth Dynasty 
date, can now no longer be explamed as the work of Aegean foreigners in 
Egypt. The further discoveries at Nagada and Abydos'‘ahow that they ft on 
to an indigenous class which makes its appenrance in the Nile Valley before 
the time of the first Egyptian Dynasties | 

In the early stration of the sanctuary of Min at Koptos, Professor Petrie 
hatl already discovered colossal statues of the God engraved with. primitive 
lieroglyphs together with figures of animals all of which from thor archaic 
style he ascribed to the prehistoric age of Egypt. Animal forms, lions and 
hawks of precisely identical types oocurred in the: cemeteries excavated by 
hin and Mr Quibell at Naqada and Ballas on the opposite bank of the Nile 
which revealed the existence of « hitherto unknown form of early culture in 
Egypt. The weight of local evidence however at that time inclined Mr. 
Petne to assign the Nagaila relics to a period posterior bo the Fourth 
Dynasty though m nny case eorlier than (he Twellth. 

Yet the difficulties in the way of such an explanation were from the first 
unsirmountabl: Mow, forinstance, explain the fact that among the contents 
of nearly 3,000 graves, no single scarab hor any familiar ornament of Egyptian 
fabric was discovered? If the remains unearthed at Nagada were to be 
sirnply ascribed to a sporadic settlement made by successful invaders of 
Phamwonic Egypt darmg the period between the Fourth and the Twelfth 
Dynasty, how was it possible that they should contain no scrap of the vast 
stores of plunder accumulated by such ‘Spoilers of the Egyptians "7 





| Kon below, pp. 288, 384  Lihyun Goddess, Noit; wna probably the Libyan 

* Petrin, Nagoda, PL, Noa 53, 74, 73, 76. crown penerslly, sineo itevalne Act corres paris 
The algn for the crown of Laser Egypt isin = with the Libyan word for king, preserved, ni 
relief, Mr, Potir points oot (op ef. p Ga) thet  Merodotus rroortls, in tha Grnck Haiion 
this which was the charectetitin crown of the * Pirtographa, ke. 30 [2497 
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But these settlements are not sporadic. The evidence of their wide 
diffusion in the Nile Valley is rapidly accumulating and a wholly new light 
has been thrown on their date and ethme relations by the discovery by M. 
Amélinean at Abydos of tombs belonging to the firet two Dynasties and 
at Nagada itself by M. de Morgan of the royal tomb, now identified with 
that of Menes, the founder af the Egyptian dynasties. The cuiture first 
brought, to light nt. Ballas and Naqads now stands before os im ifs time 
relation to that associated with the earliest monuments of Pharaomie Egypt! 
In part; no doubt it overlaps these earliest dynastic relies, but mm the main it 
belongs to the true prehistoric age and to the. indigenous, stock which held 
the Nile Valley before the conquering race of *copper-amiths’ poured; into it 
from the Red Sea littoral, It js ab most survivals of the older form of culture 
such as we see it at Naqaila that we find associated with the remains: of the 
First and Second Dynusties* 

As to the character of the autochthonous mee of Egypt, there seems to 
be yood reason for accepting the view that they are to be identified with the 
people af the Oases—the Tahennu or Tamahnu, a race of Libyan stock who m 
early times extended as far as the Nubian borders of Eeypt® Members of 
this white-skinned race—se European in its affinities—still formed a distinct. 
part of the Egyptian popniation as lite as the fourth Dynasty though 
reduced to the position of helota* We may provisionally apply the term 
‘ Eeypto-Libynn ’ or‘ proto-Egyptian’ to this-early idigenous population of 
the Nile Valley. 

Tt is probable that the influences brought to bear in an Intensive form by 
the Pharnonic conquest, were already beginning to operate on the primitive 
population of the Nile Valley long before the time of Menes. The-native race 
had no doubt attaimed great proficiency m the fabne of stone vases al a 
period when there is no.trace of actual contact with the dynastic Egyptians. 
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(Ff Amélinnn, Ler Nowrellee Foniites 
Abydos (1805-1806), Anwers, 1806, Ler Wou- 
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pressed hy Mode Morgen, M. Masperp, end Mr.. 


Petris on the eclvtiiotion to which they 
belong, are disiiesed by M. Salomon Remach, 
Le prikistorique cn Byypte dipprie de qiernles 
jutiiontions, Aathyypulogie, IBG7, pp S27 amy. 
Thanks to tha kindness of M. Amélinesn, I 
have heen able to inspect the greater pari of 
the objects obtained by him during his toro 
tampaigna anil thus to express an independent 
opinion on the beering of these ‘fiecoverins 
‘The appesnce of the arcond volume of M. 
dn Morgan's Origite with the seoont of the 
royal tomb, and: tho essays comtalmod im it by 
Profesor Wiedman and M, Jéquley bave 


greatly etrengthoned the argument 

. The contents of an intact toh excarated 
by Mr, Qnibell at El Kab and presented to the 
Ashmoleay Musenm by the ‘Egyptian Reeranch 
Furl’ ore specially important in this connexion. 
‘The tomh itself wan dated by» eyHindar bering 
the nanw of King Khetres of the Serond Dynasty, 
anil init, sule by ale with relicn of tha “Pha: 
ronin’ class, wer painted vases Tepresmating @ 
Late development of "“Najuda’ types, | 

1 fee Wiedemann, Question we Porigins dw 
peuple Syyptien in Ty Morgan, Onipinee de 
CKipepte, 1p 210 egg. Te wlll be eng that, 
thoggh divergest on some ether pointe, Pro- 
fossors Potrie, Maspero, end Windemann ari 
agrent in attributing the culture of Nugads to 
a people of Libyan stock. . 

‘fi. p. 221, Cf De Morgen, Onigunes, ke. 
ip TEP they are deydoted with Gat beards asl 
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It has however been pointed owt by Dr. Schweinfurth! that the parphyritic 
and erystalline materials of which a latge proportion of these vases consist 
mst have been derived from the eastern parts of Nubia or oven further 
afield, 
But in the main this prehistoric culture of il a the race itself, line 
“ Mediterranean range.* It even shows some distinct points of sympathy 
with primitive Aegean culture. The obwidian knives* take us to Santorin and. 
recall the very uncient relations. between. 'Thera and the Libyan coast, The 
early use of stone vases ix equally characteristic of both ureas. The primitive 
‘idols’ of the Prato-E I some respects point to a similar relation- 
ship. The tattooed female — from Noqada* which illustrates « practice 
foreign to historie Egypt, but universal among the Libyans down to their 
Berber descendants of to-day, finds its counterpart on the Aegean side. A 
primitive marble image of #4 squatting female found near Sparta, has its bare 
arms engraved with square and zigzag decorations,* recalling the tattoo-marks. 
seen: on the arms ef Thracian women on Greek fifth-century vases." In 
certain bronze needles with steatite handles found in the prae-Mycenacan 
tombs of Amorgos, where various colouring ae Ser oeeteens 
Blinkenberg has recognised the actual tattooing instrumen 











cemetery of Gebel-el-Tarif* though differing from the viimnitive seavtha 
‘idols of the Aegean dalands in 1th bent kkuses* and arms held close to the 
side, yet shows a remarkable resemblance to them in its general shape, while 
in its recurved flat sonped head it reproduces one of their most characteristic 
features (eee Fig. 38). 

The steatopygous female figures of clay and limestone from the Proto- 
Egyptian praves, while also betraying o close analogy with certain types of 
prehistoric Greece and Thrace, are almost the exact counterparts of the primi- 





haa temonatrated the munch greater pavlubility 
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te ieure wees ermentomis a ge le ke pore 
(Letrnit dei Bulletin ots lo Sociale A hetivials da 
Téyraplte, iv. Sirie No. 12 (T80T}, pe 16 wayy, 
Dy Selreinfatth pointe oat thet the materials 
of mane of thenn roam paint to the 
region east. of the Upper Nile, and shows that 
somthing of this early industry still survive 
among the Bishoreen and Ababdehs The 
aryetal bowls from Abydos are tho moet remark 
able of all. 

' See eepeclally Petrie, Nogada, p. 2 mgy 

* Actual vu of GUOMAIER wine Retcill fe the 
Linh of Meneses (De Morgen, Orijpimes, ke , if, 
pe 190. Piga 625-027). Obsidian, however, La 
algo foam in Armenia fop. ou. p. 17d) 

4 Potria, Negeda 

" Dr Wolters (Sih. dtc, Jad. te Athen. 
1800, p. 52 eepy.) who nonsidered that the »u- 
graving simply lndireted pointing But Dr, 
Blinkenterg, Pracmybeniaby Oldeiger, p, i 
yy (datipuiiée prémpedaieones, pp. 16 cep, |, 


Hiat we have here to do with tattoo-marka Ty 
the rel streaks on the forehead and beneath the 
eyes of a linge boad from Amorgon (Wolters, 
he, p 44) [ have ventured to see the bloody. 
ueil-tarkeofamourner, Dp, Blinkenherg, hoor, 
over (tic. eff. , rogarchi (hese aleo ua tattoo-marics 
* Sohne, Muay Boookt, No. 167, PL 3, 2: 

Blinkenberg, op. alk p. aah 

T pel, p G. One of these | 
foutd with marbla ‘hlole* ino tomb at 
Amorgna, ls in the Ashmélean Moment, 

* De Morgan, Oriyines, &e.. vol 1 p 181, 
Fig. 378 Teprodaaed Fol it p $4, Fig. TH 
I atm indabitad to MM. de Morgan's work for the 


yopresentation given tu Fig. 2% 


* A: alight bemiing of the knee i» lowever 
Visible in a marhle Sgrnre from: Phaastos ; (ee my 
ae of HHagios Ouvgihriie wace 
Phorstes, in Oveten 
1895), p. 128, Fig AO i wey, 
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“This connexion with Malta ie in well, as 
Mr. Potrie line noticed, with the Libyan hypothesis, and another interesting 


tive Maltese figures! in the sat 
curious eide-squnttiny attitude 
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parallel may be added which pointe in the same direction. 
The exquisite fint implements of the * proto: egy PHAR” tombs display | in 


their ‘moat characteristic refinement, the ¢hip 


of « surtnoe previously 


ground, an analigy with Spunsh and even Trish Neolithic fabries, This 
point of agrevinent with the extreme West may of course be an nceidien tal 
coincidence, bat the reappearance of the highly charncteristic [lint rings of 

Nagata and Abydos in a more westerly Afriein region hes an unmistakable 
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stations extending mons 
Rir) towards the central Sahara 


Flint rigs of bbe 





the province of Constantine by 
Once tore we are led im « Libyan direc- 


Fit. 34.—Maunce "Lov,’ Anonnon 


un bype feout ii) a: series of Neutithic 


the Woid Rir (Oued 





' See op Ps | lan 120: Potris, Neageneter, TH. - 


1a, 34. 

=} eeetteiner! thls feet during a. journey, bi 
ihe opting uf 1897, bo the Conatantine border 
of Sahara. My thanks are specially daw to 
Captrin Farge, of the Barat. Arate at Consbxn- 
‘the, ati te thy engineer, M. Jus, ct Batu, wba 
hed found Mint cing, ench ao thom deweritiet 
above, ta the Noollthin settlements explored by 

HS.—VOL. XVII 


(him white “rove ig then siiouian welle in the Wel 


fits. Th, foyether witli exijulaitely anirked. 
Aint arrew: hands aud other implant. ww 
fonnd emiadited in layers of broken ostrich-tuee 
The ie ritge mre ob inwarionwd In ML Jus? 
earlier report on those Wisevverica, Stations pre- 
histortqram ple FOwed Bir, (Bow. d'Bekiungreple, 

1487), ‘Thu statiows extonil Viegeeurecl Waiygle. 
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tion §=The non-Egyptian praction of burying the dead ina contracted posture 
alse recalle that of the Nasamones as described by Herodotus and reappears 
in the Dolnens of Tumisia, Algeria and Moroom "The actual dismemberment 
of the dead bacly, practised by the Proto-Egyptinns, hun been compared with. 
Diodorus’ account of the Balearic islanders who pounded together the limbs. 
umd body of the deceased so as to fit them inte their funeral jars2 

Tt & probable that whe the prehistoric remains of Barka come bo be 
nicarthed, the same habit of ning stone vessels, which is so charneteristic of 


the Proto-Egyptians on the ane side.and of the Cretans and Atgean islanders 
an the other, will be found to receive a wider Libyan illostration, On the 
farther shores of the Syrtes the use of large stone vessels of very primitive 
aspect is still a native characteristic. During: a recent journey througli 
southern Tunisia, I had wyself occasion to observe a primitive form of «bone 
water-vessel identical with a type of nt lest Mycenaean antiquity of which 
T had previously seen several example: above or near cisterns in the great 
prehistoric city of Goults i Creto® Tt is needless, after what has been 
written in the previons section and in the account of the Phnestos Deposit, 
to dwell on the striking parallels presented by the primitive stone vessels 
of Crete and the gean islands with those of the early inhabitants of the 
Nile valley. 

The same Mediterranean range of aitinities is perceptible in the charac- 
teristic red-faced pottery of the Proto-Eyyptians, which as beiny most pro- 
lific in fhe early linear signs has 4 special bearing at the present subject. 
Similar forry of red-faced pottery have bewn observed by Capra Lyons in 
the Western Oasisof Dakhiah“ Elsewhere it finds its nearest parallels in the 
Copper Age cemeteries of Uyprus and the early strata of Hissarlik and of 
the: prehistoric sites of the Greek jsiands and mainland. In the Li 
region proper it fits on to the red-faced pottery of the Tunisian and Alyerian 
Dolmens and, like the steatopygous figures, reappears at Malta" 

These affinities of the early red-faoed pottery of Naqudw have an. itepor- 
tuit bearing on the origin of the linear signs which appear engraved opon 
them, and tend to show that they belong to the nén-Pharwonie, indigenous 
element of the Nile Valley, The culture with which thoy are connected 
has, ay we have scen,a Meditermnean, especially 3 North African, range Tn 
contrast to this, the most primitive hieroglyphs, such us those a the colossal 











‘ Cf. Beriholon, Exploration stutheupologuyu 


hy of Ubeee—the eontenl oavity fil oor-lke Lead pre 
de ia Kivadew, p86: Cartou, La Méeregusls 


hasrdles ate tention) with: thos of the Cretai 


ie Hulfa Regia Bul, sfred, 1600), ote. 

Die «+ 24, Wt Wiedman. fin ‘th 
Motgau, Originra, ke, lL pp 221), 

* Telow the akropoljs ate of Takrouns we a 
Dekirs Uerneaterne pee) of ahbe kine not for 
From the willuge well, tn ile emrtben inf the 
weightaoring village af Drar-el-Hoy was placed 
enother of the sane Kil, oid probably from 
the siamé biemlity. The chamoteristio [eatines 


weanela (seo (ouliiy, fhe Olly of Zee ty thin 
Jeauuloaf the Erith School at dihnas 595 
Lead, pp: 189, 10, For the general form of 
the Libyan veawels, compare Fig 11, The cum 
am eon botter in Fig: 42. el 

"CY, Petrie, Nagads, jy, te, 

* Au intorveting triple wane af sindlar ware 
me rire fabric ie prewrred in the Ansetim 
wt Valetta. 
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Ming from Keoptos, show forms of marine shells: and siw-fish, derived! as 
Professor Patrio bas pointed out, from the Red Sea! | 

The linear charactors found on thy Proto-Eyyplian pottery at Naquéis 
mur to a considerable oxtent on pottery found inp tatiby of the earliest 
Uynustic perio] at Abyiles, side by side with trite hieroglyphic forme “At 
Abydos there is poreeptible a certain reaction of ‘linear indigenour signs on 
the more elaborate and pictorial characters of the Pharaonic people "Thue 
in several cases the linear forma here are simply Egyptian hieroglyphs very 
rudely serawied. | ' 

In tha exusiilie—taken from rude vesdele of the Abydos tombe—piven 
i Fig, 35, there can be ny doubt as to the hicroglyphie derivation of same of 
the characters such us the bdetle (Aheper) and the Ke sigu. There 1 
therefore ® presumption that the other signs grouped with them may bo 
alin Lines sketches of true Egyptian forms, though it might puzzle an 





SIGNS ON CLAY VESSELS, FAOM ROYAL TOMBS 
OF ABYDOS. EXCAVATED BY M.AMELINEAU, 


Fic, 83, 


Egypllogiat to identify certain of these {t is hewever noteworthy that 
while the hieroglyphic insenptions in these early tombs ocvar on objects of 
higher artistic execution, and of exotia materials, each as the wases of 
erystalline and porphyritic rocks, the simpler signs are found )on rude clay 
vessels made for hombler domestic use. 

This reduction of the more elaborate hieroglyphic furmes to simple lineay 
wigns, which at Abydos ik quite unmittakable, finile 4 certain amonnt of 
andlogy an thir still earlier indigenous vessels of Nagdde® nnd suggests some 
curiey questions We now know that by the time of Mones the highly 
developed hieroglyphic seript of the dynastic Egyptians had taken firm root 
m the country. But a large proportion of thu hieroglyphic signs—ithe lorus» 
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sprays acl river-craft, the water-birds, fishes, crocodiles, and other character 
iatic animale, already by the time of the First Dynasty become convention- 
alised types-—are of indigenous Nilotac orig. follows then that many af 
the elements of hieroglyphic writing hu! been growing upon the banks of the 
Nile long before the time of the first historic dynasty. If the mou that 
brought these pictorial elements to maturity is to be regarded os distimet 
from the old inhabitants of the land, whose: remains have now been recog- 


TABLE 
PFROTO-£CYP TIAN OF FEV PTO-LIEYAS CRETAMN 45H0 AECEAN 
SiGh-GAGUPS SiGN=+CROUPS 





necd at Nagquda and elsewhore, it must at lossy have hewn brouglit inte veqy 
early contact with them, Hence there is a possibility that the beginning «i 
hieroglyphic seript reacted on the lmear native signe al a much more remote 
iiate than that of Menes And the lnerog] yphie figures theme) yes—how 
far Way they not simply represent the coming ts life of still onelior linear 
types! The sume inquiry dieets tie in Crete! 
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‘ See tolow, iy. Gb, FHb, 
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Tlwre can be no doubt that the linear signs at Abydos on the whole 
belang to the aume indigerions forily as those from the pre-historic graves of 
Nagada, The correspondence, in form and arrengement, mast be reganied a4 
conctnsive. In both euses these primitive signs may have been used for a 
limited purpose—often perhape to indlioute the contents of the vessele—but 
it-will ulso be seon that some of the most characteristic recur atvong the 
ensiens fonnd an the early painted pottery, 

Roth at Naqada and Abydos, characters of more pictographie aspect— 
and in some cases ilontical with Egyptian hieroglyphic: forms—are-at times 
coupled with the diner signs Several of the groups of linear agus are 
found accompanied by one of this more pictographic ¢lass—an interesting 
point of correspondence with early Cretan and ‘Aegean ” nsage. This ia 
illustrated by some examples! on Tablo TIL, where specimens of prote- 
Egyptian and Aegean sign-groups are placed sido by side for comparison, 

Thus in the first groip the frequent w-like character of the Nagqada 
series i¢ livaled by « vase like that which forms the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
tm, standing fora tributary, In the eccom! group two geometrical signs are 
preceded by a figure resembling the bow! or hasket=ned, a lon, A third 
group which appears on two pote from Abydos, shows a more or less pictorial 
lish accompanied by a linear square, The fish is of frequent orcurrence 
anony the Cretan pictographs | | 

Taken as a whole, the two series of proto-Egyptian or Egypto-Libyan 
and Aegean sign-groupe as seen in Table IIL, present a remarkable paralleltsm, 
[t is true that there is no combination of signs which absolutely corresponds 
in the two classes. But the general arfangemént is strikingly similar, and 
of thirty-two prote-Egyptian characters represented nearly 4 third show a 
close resemblance to forms that occur in the parallel series of Cretan sul 
Aeprean sipn-gromps. | | 

A comparison of the individual signs of the two.classes will be found in 
the first and second colunmes of Table TV. which are to a certain extent 
supplementary to those given in Table I, of my former work? Due allow. 
ance being made far the selective process requisite for such a tabulation, if 
must nevertheless be allowed that the amount of paralleliam in the two 
groupe is very considerble. 


S 4. Coapurrtscne wth Lhe Lihyern ond Tuareg Alphabets. 
It js time to recall the existence on the Libyan sids, at a considerably 


later date than (he reinaine with which we have been dealing, of a very 
reniarkable indigenous seript which enables ns to supplement, these com parions. 





‘In topreenting the Nayadu signe [ hare 
dlimtusted teutative seraiches diy to want of 
aki) fo the engraver, aul wdhered fy the 
e=riitinl ontiines. 

* ‘The Egyptian forme thor given were taken 
from: the pottery dsoovernd hy Mr. Petrie at 


Rabun aod Gorvh, and were then described as 
‘Acura Bigm foand in Keypt! In view of 
the sew ovidenon, iepecially that of Nayadu, 
this description muat be definitely abandoned, 
Iu ‘Talle iv, they are calle} * Reypte-Lityan 
or proto-Egyptinn * signa, 
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The later Libyans possessed an mdependlent system of writing which had 
taken anch #atrong hold on theiy national life that tt maintained itself intact 
side by side with the intrusive systema of the Curthagiman, the Roman, ant 
even of the Amb conquerors, and survives to this day essentially unchanged 
in the alphabet. known as the ‘Tifinagh, of the Tuaregs, « Berber mon of 
Sahara. The first known example of this Libyan script, the Walter 
inseriptiun of Thugga’ containing a Phoenician as well as a nitive text, 
was disesverad as early as 1691; the archaeological oxploration of Roman 
Africu, for which the world is s0 deeply indebted to French enterprise, has 
now pocumnlated a whole series of Libyan inscriptions nnd among them some 
ofthe bilingnal class, Carthaginian, Greek, and Latin, The diffusion of these 
Libyan records iz very wido, extending at least sporadiirally as far ns Simi in 
fim) direction, and the Canary Islands in the other, The great mass of then, 
Nawever, have naturally been found within the limits.of the best explores 
region of Roman Afries, in eastern Algerin, otherwise known ns the Province 
of Constantine, and new, since the French ocenpation, in many parts of the 

gency of Tunis® “The form af script thus revealed ia quite distinct from 
the Phoenician and Latin forms with which it js at times associated, and 
wonld therefore seem to have been an independent Libyan possession before 
the days when the North African population wits seriously inflneneed by the 
Carthaginian or the Roman types of culture. The earliest approximately 
dateable inscription of this class appears to be that of Thugga, which has 
been referred to the third or fourth century no. but the probability that 
much earlier examples will jiltimately be discovered ts heightened by the fact 
that the more easterly region where on general grounds its souree ts most 
likely to fie, ia at present practically sealed to observation. That this script 
also held its own side hy side with that of the Greek colonists in the remori 
of Barka, is shown by an inscription in-a cave at Derns, a district bordering 
on Cyrene. We have thus evidence of the existance on the part of the 
North African coast nearest to Crete of an ancient and independent Libyaty 
seript, whieh had strick ench deep rote in Afmean aoil that the whole 
prestige of European and Asiatic conquest, of higher et flizations,and even of 
Mahmnetan fanaticism, has failod entirely to eradicate it. 

The survival among the modern Tuaregs of this old Libyan: form af 
writing is w plieomencn of great retrospective mtility. The’ Tifinagl’ or 
(870. Huliyy, Arwites berberes, Jouerand Aapatigue, 
(a74 (Ser, vik. T, i. p, 79-208; T. Fr A BOR 
416); Letourmesniz, Du déhifrenel dea in- 
iiandt Congress of Orientatiats, Florence, 1574), 
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Tuareg alphabey which was first noted by the English triveller Oudney! in 
the Oania of Chat, his preserved alivost intact * the rent majority of the old 
lutler-fortas together with their values? ‘This evidence ailded ‘to that arendy 
eapplied by the bilingnal iiscriptions, enables us bo aseertain with certainty 
the sounds of most of the original Libvan lettera At tho ame ‘time 
the long survival* of this anciont seript aniong the tribes of Sahara, attords 
additional proof of the deep noc taken by it in North African. soil, 
The correspondence between the old Libyan seript and the ‘Tifinagh j= 
tot confined fo the form and valne of the letters 1 also extends to the 
uTangement, which oat the Libyan inseryptions 4s nbnrost mudifferantly im 
vertical or horizontal cohmins Oudney in his accomnt of the Tuareg writing 
remmrked a similar peculiarity. | - 
The grent -simpticity of the Libyan script ind the extent to whieh it is 
made up of mere reduplications of straight lines arranged allernutely upright 
or lengthwise luis suggested the theury that it is of purely artificial origin.” 
That an artificial element may exist in ib is always possible, yet in other: 
fespects affinitios can he treed with a much wider and geographically. 
connected group of alphabets and the balance. of probability greatly telines 
towanls the simplification of more complicated forma as against ths sponta 
invention of a perfected system. | 
_ One or two isolated comparisons may be found between Libyan: ant) 
Phocnician letters.” A somewhat greater community may be tmeed between. 
certain Libyan characters and those of the Minseo-Sabacan alphabet of South 
Arabia which have partly aurvived in the Himyaritic ant Ethiopian, ‘Thus 
Sahin script is now known to be of great antiquity and its existence is alone 
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wifficient to place the problent. wf the origin of the North Semitic or Phoe- 
nica growp in wholly new light, ‘These somewhat distant affinities. riuiny 
he found to have a yalue of their own whenever the mutual relationships of 
tho-eartiest soripte of south-western Asia nnd the 'cast Mediterranean’ basitt 
eome to be sutisiactarily wlneithated: 

But @ & on Libyan ground itself (hat still closer materialy for 
comparison imy now be found Wie as is the gulf of tinie that separates. 
the eatliest tionumente of the clas now tnder consideration from the 
insoribed vases of Naqada and Abydos theiy genoral character corre- 
sponds in mn remarkable degree with that of these earlier Egypte-Libyan 
or Proto- Egyptian signs. In the later Libyan and: Berber, a. process of 
silection mid differentiation Is reduced their number anil adiepted sample 
linear characters af thie primitive type to the neces of n regular. alphabet. 
Bat the third column Table TV. in which the later Libyan, meloding « fow 
Tuareg forms, are set beside the signs of Naqada and Abydos shows «nfiicient, 
degree of correspondence with the earlier Egypto-Libyan forms to warrant the 
supposition that they may have been derived from a very ancient 
sonree, The fret moreover that throughout the equrse fe over two thousand 
yeurs, the Berber letters have reinained | iy onchange : 
improbability of their having retained their shape fara much ast reridd! 

These linear forms indeed consist of simple geometrical figures which, 
anlike the more complicated pictorial class, were Httle snsceptible of modi- 
fication. (A cross;a circle or crescent, a line and jts multiples, haquare or tw 
oF ‘three: sides of it, two paratlet lines crossed or joined, a zigzag, a triangle 

ritishing marks of sich simplicity iin’ they. 
have little or salblig superfluous to throw off Tt is however these simple 
linear forme that we already find on Egypti-Libyan vases at a date a= 
early certainly, as the first. appearance of Egyptian: hieroglyphs 

The slight variation of form among the Libyan signe and letters at Very’ 
remote periods snggests the further possibility of instituting a fraitinl 
comparison between the later group of these and the Cretan and Algean char- 
meters = Ty Table Ww. the litter dre on pe ret | wrth Lhe Libyan Soript 8 Savy) 
on the gravestones Of the native race in Carthaginian and Roman Africa, one 
vp bwe variant examples af letwrs from the Tifimagh of the modern Tusregs 
being alk introduced. In the case of the slightly more elaborate forms the 
pessibility of a certain degres of simplification rust not be excluded, and, for 
this reason, conjectural comparisons like Nes 8, 9, and 10, ‘have heen 
tentatively inserted mm the Table. Tomust also be borne in -mind ‘that in the 
case of the Libyan forma a difference in the posttion of the letter counts for 
little. Apart from the facet that the Libyan characters are arranged 
indifferently in vertical and horizontal columns it alse appears that the 
individual lotters are habitually placed npright in the sertpt of one Africus 
district and recumbent in another, so that they may be turned either way 
about for purposes of comparison. This variability of arrangement, which is, 
#8 tins heen alpenily notion, an Egypto-Libyan tradition, is shored, it will 
also bu recalled, by the Crstan aeript Upon the seal-stones the cliuracters 
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are there found in upright columns! as well asin « horizontal onli, and ih 
some eases the lines apparently: follow one another in bonstrophedon fashion, 
alternately from right to loft ancl left to ngnt. 

Qudney and his fallow-traveller, when ther attention was first directed 
to ‘the Tuareg letters, were at dnee struck with their Enropean aspect, ‘We: 
imagined,’ he writes, ‘that we could trace some resemblance to the letters of 
Europe, and conjectured that they had heen hewn out by some European. 
traveller at no very distant period. * In the sme way Mr. Petrie ‘first 
ieseribed the ' Egypto-Libyan "signs at Kahun and Gurob as ‘Aegean, and 
M. Amélineaw writes of Greek i inseriptions dti the rude pottery from the Roval 
Tombs of Abydos, The early’ script of Creto has produced a similar im 
pression, On first inspecting the characters on the Diktaean Table I found it 
hard myself nut to helieve that T had before nie some archaic forn: of classical 
Greek writing, and the signs on the Phaestos whorl were considered hy more 
than one archaeologist who had seen them to be Byzantine | 

The conrparisons above instituted between the early Cretan and Aegean 
characters and those of Kahun, Naaada; and Abydos on the one hand, and of 
the Libyan alphabet and the modern Tifinagh on the other, show a very real 
amount of correspondence, Not only do certain simpile linear signe of the 
same class appear in uae ata very remote date atnong the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley, buf there, as in the Aegean ares, they occasionally 
appear grouped in a way which indicates their application as fi form of 
writing. At « later date we find « selected senes of similar signs used 
throughout a mst West-African region with alphabetic valiies, The Nagada 
and Abydos characters morvover show another striking point of parallelism 
with those of prehistoric Crete. There too proups are found in which the 
linear signs are headed or sypplemented by others of a more pictorial 
dlass resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

These correspondences hocomy the mare significant when taken it 
connexion with the other indications cited above af a very early and direet. 
inter-relation betwee. Crete, the Nile Valley, and the oppasite Libyan 
coasta. The conclusion to which they eeem to point ie that the Creten nnd 
Aegean linear script must ina certain sense be regarded usa branch ato 
very ancient stock having a wide North-African extension. 





| Ky. Pictographs ke, Fige 20h, 24h, Jhb, cases the arrmigement le #1] twote Eerdgullae, 
Hh, he, and Fig, 82a, 6, 0, d amd in the = rreslling that-of Hittite inwenptiona, 
premint serioe Fiygn, Sa, Ob, wml 22, Ju other * Op. eit Vol. 1. p abv. 
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The vast antiquity which the diseiyerie at Nagadi and Abydos — 
viable us tisattribute Lo the use of linear signs among the primitive population: 
of the Nile Valley makes tt no longer admissible to assume that they were 
introduced there fii the Aegean side When already at an’ earlier date 
than that of the first Egyptian dynasty, we find ‘alphabetic " signs 
already grouped in such a way as to.suggest n definite systom of Writing, we 
have soine warrant for inferring that the proto-Egyptiang wore ahead of the 
Aegean peoples in the evolution of their linear script, On the other hand 
the very ancient relitions which have been shown to have subsisted between 
Crete anil the E Libyan world would lead us to expeet that the varly 
script of the island like ite stone vases and yarious omamental motives mut 
have been inflienced, and partly derived, from that quarter. 

That the Cretan lear forms were wholly of exotic origin it is impossible 
to beheve Simple as thesd' signs are, sel eatly as they appear, we are 
entitled by all amilogy bo anppese that the linear ¢chamoters ano themselves 
only the worn survivals of 4 primitive system of picture-writing, in which, 
like the first drawings of a child on a slate, Various objects are indicated by 
a series of lines And that this rudest form of pictography was practised un 
European soil there ts abundant evidence. A good instance has already bean 
pointed ont in the rude horned animal or * Minotaur” which appears in linear 
strokes on one side of the Phaesbos whorl, while on the other is seen the hewl 
alone, "The clay whorls from the early strata of Hissarlik, the contents of 
which, a4 already noticed, aiford some very close parallels to the primitive 
Cretan remains, supply a series of similar examples. A linear figure of a 
quadruped, for Instance, is reduced by successive stages of degradation 
me horizontal, and four or even three dependent lines* Identical examples 
claewhere in the Danubian regions, and yery close parallels to the ‘Trojan 
linear figures may be found as fxr afield ay the sculptured rocks of Andalnsia® 
In the 'Maraviglie” and the still better. skamples, more recently discoverad 








' Compare the figures on the whorls repre Is 
ented in Sehlicnann's Jie New, 1487, 187% 
1990, 1008 and 1412 ‘The drnamwental chetne- 
Tur of the tones on the Hissaiik whorls and the 
really enly rarhints of the ame ftw all ron 
the whorl make it diffientt to recogmiaé ih those 
the primitive das any detinite “ itmeriptions.* 





* Examples of thean insorited figures ai the 
‘Piedra Reerité" neat Puenealloute aro given: by 
Don Manuel Géingota y Marlinex, drtijpwedidee 
prohistorvoos uty Andaiwoia, pp. &—87. The 
Mune redustion of the qnndiapad to 4 lines ie 
pereeptible. The Andaliaion sivne afford 
very cloan comparicon with thoes-of the "Writ. 


Noverthilew the senaloge which Profesers 
imnpers, Heng and Bayon lave pointed int 
herr crrtuln Trajia signe aud. thew of uh 
Cypriots and Anutelian sytlalaries ean hardly 


ter Stones’ (' Saline Meltowbe’y, describod: 


iy M. Flamand, it the sont) of the Ores Pro 


vines oF Algeria, Awmaphagie, 1807. o. 288 sya 
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at Fontanalba in the Maritime Alps! as well asin the linear figaros. pn pre 
historic stone monuients such as those of Brittany, Lreiand and Scandinavin, 
we find andlogons designs [1 isin faet evident, without gomp back te 
the still cartier and very renuerkable signs painted oy the pebbles of thy Mins 
('Aszil vrotto® (hat there exist thinghout 4 wide Europest area the records 
of a primitive nage of lincar pictun-writing which already im prehiate | 
times showed a tendency to simplify itself inte abbreviated linear signs. 
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'Nondiy tiomnineas Memphis contexere brblos 
Novem! [ of saxia tantum voltcresyne ferraeque 
Seulptayjue servabant magica animalia finguas”™ 


But these gonoral considerations are quite compatible with the view that 
ihe early tiene fcnpt af said st nd im > coastlents eva in A 





selinitive Buropean atawk uf ride siclapaapia anil their ssmplificd deatreiives 
med not be called in questiod, But there are many indications that in Crete 
at any mite the beginnings of writing like the leginnings of many other arts 
were influenced from the Nile Valley or ite borterlands. In the ease of the 
nore pictorial class of Cretan characters. this: influence can be proved to 
demonstration. | 

Tt ie on the fhee of it diffenls toexplaim the appearance ina small) and 
isolatiw! area like Crete of a system. of writing so fully duveloped aa to prescrt 
linewr forme that have practically remained) onchange! bo modern times, - 
Comparions have already been instituted in. my former commonication 
between tmany ef these and the characters af he Cypriste and Anatolian 
syllabaries and oven with the letters of the Semitic alphabet. Bat to whatever 
extent the conmvase nay be tre, it is inpossible to dérve the older forme 
seen in Crete and some other parts of the Aegean world from the systems 
which first «how themselves on the Syrian and Canaanite coastlands aban 
apparentiy lator date. Th eawing this; however, il ig not meant to exeludo the 
probability that a runch of the same great family of primitive linear sigue 
which have lit their traces: Unroughout sucha wide North African region may: 
have spreatl over Canaan at a very early diate, The Lachish signe, chisely 
related to those of Kahan.as well.as to certain Aegean farms, seein ta be an 
indiestion of this On the Asiatio side, however, theee primitive linear 
characters, if they existed there ot o date as early ws that of some of the 
Crtan signe, werd overlaid and obeoured by the spread of the cuneiform 
ayatent which, as we know from the Tell-el-Amarun tablets; waa the current 
form of writing throughout Syria and Pulestine in the fifieenth century EG 
lt is not till five centuries later that a more perfectly equipped form of linear 
writing, the Phoenician alphabet, was able as it were to shake off the 








‘Se Mr. O Bicknell’: eemomomimtion to the gm leak tothe carly Hronee Ago (see my obser 
Rorlety of Anthyunrins, Then 9, 1607) ithe — entinwns Athemserumy, toe pli, | 
em Thee, TE Thee fgmiree on ie ehoen Wy * Soo M. WV Any's atconnt of thew disnoyudes, 
the eppearanre ef the halberd with three rivets * Laran, Mherenfie, 1] on 
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Assyrian yoke 1} was the superior development of this, aided by the 
commercial enterprise of its pissessors, that enabled it to oustin part perhaps 
to assimilate, the more primitive and imperfect furme of writing existing on 
the Aegean shores: | 

The general resuita of the fresh materials that my recent journeys have 
enabled me ti nid to those already published may be summed up ina few 
words, The evidence that in early times; and long before onr first records of 
the Phoenician alphabet, the art of writing was known to the Crotans 
receives striking corrobirntion, The view is also confirmed that we have to 
deal with two distinct yet inter-related systeurs, ae pitographic in its 
character the other more purely linear. The generally indigenous character 
of the pictographic system emerges tho more clearly from the occurrenve of 
fresh exanyples illustrating the evolution of the conventionalised symbols 
from purely pictorial prototypes whieh secur on the more primitive class of seals 
Thus we find the seated figure of # man, the disk with revolving rays, the 
spider, and « floral design common to the earlier and the later seals 

New evidence i¢ also forthroming of similar collocations of the liter picte- 
graphe on different stones, such as the \W-shaped symbol_and the polyp, the 
bent ley and gate—+ollocations, whieh, like others already signalised, are 
spociilly vilnuble as showing that we have not to deal with the random imeertion 
of chance figures bit witha methodical griplic system The diseovery of a 
new class of pictugraphic seals of a form which coulil nob have been sed mo 
an ornament, but i on the contrary that of a typical signet and closely 
akin to inscribed Hittite types, is also » valiable indication of the purpose 
fulness of these groups of eymbols. 

The most recent discoveries fullv corroborate the view, alreuly expressed 
by we, thet the liter pictographic seals of the eonventionalised class-are 
mainly confined to eastern Crete, though a fiw like the convoluted bead-seal 
from Gortynia belong to the central ana. The suggestion ie thus confirmed 
that this quasi-hieroglyphic class which comes down bo the borders of the 
historic period was the special property of the Eteooretan stuck, Elsewhere 
in the Acgenn urea, as to a certain extent in Crete tiself, the linear char- 
ucters still comtinned in use, and they seem to have had a closer relation: to 
the dominant vlements of the Mycensean world on the Peloponnesian side. 
In a more general sense, however. the name *Mycensean' mmst be equally 
applind to the peculiarly Crotan group of pictogrephit sigue. | 

The linear system on the other: hand, though it ali overlaps the other, 
gues back to a very remote period. It seems to have reacted on the pucker 
graphic class; and tu have bees partly imeorporuted im if, but tm this exse, 
unlike the other, the proofs of evoltition on Cretan soil from pictorial 
originale are not always so clone, he rade linwer figures of men and animals 
om the very earliest cliss of suils partially indicate indesd om imdigenows 
source ® and in the Phacstos whorl we see the head of what te a mide linea 
animal un one side, becoming un the other «a detached symbol, Birt thy 
impression derived from the new materials sapplied hy the Psychre Libatian 
Table is that this livear script had at a very early date attained a maturity 
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of form and a aystewutie applieution whieh seus lo laply o linge mdetedeclionh 
evolution, and is best explained by the influence of an older civilisntion | such 
us that of tho Nile Valley, The Libyan element may, us stiigested in phe 
preceding sections, ultimately supply the link of connexion and explain how a 
more mlvanced system was brought to bear on the ruder family of Cretan nal 
Acre linear signs. 

The evidence that has here been put together ia in part mdéed of such 
nature a= to place the very early relations between Crete and Egypt bevonil 
the range af controversy; We have not only to deal with borrowitigs vl 
Twelfth Dynusty decomtive designs, of types of stone vases peonliar to the 
Did Empire, and syen in the ease of the libation tables of articles of cult. 
The Karnak prism seal shows the most typical form of Cretan seal in use 
among a probably Libyan population in the Nily Valley ae early as the Sixth 
Dynasty, while the allied group of cylinders brings a whole series of Cretun 
and Acgean types inty contiexion with the same primitive element. Finally. 
the linear signs themselves, and a whole series of early fabries tend to show 
that « close relation existed between the indigenons population of the Nile 
Valley and those of Crete and the Aegean Islands at a period so renwte that 
it poes back beyond the earkest histone dynasty, 

That the linear or quast-alphabetic signs, whether of primitive Egypt or 
of the Aegean urea, were in the main tiltimately derived from the nuduly. 
semitchod line pictures belonging to the infancy of art can hardly be doubted, 
Thit conaiderntion soa ty explain the intimate relation in which Cretan 
linear signs stand to the later and more pictorial characters. For certain 
purpeses fuller and more literal representation was still adhered to in. the 
linear series, and a pictograph pure and simple appears at the head of lear 
signs in which the prototypes are no longer so easily recogmisable. Tp has 
been noted that both in the Nagada and Abydos groups the same com- 
hination of the two kinds of character 12 found as on the early Cretan 

But thia partial survival of the practice uf yictomnal representation in 
place ai’ Hinear ‘shorthand’ was ins nothing W the wholsile revival of thy 
pittographic style which took plage in Crete during the Mycenaean. period. 
This rovival correspands i in the island with s renewed period of iitensive 
Egyptian inflnence ander the Eighteenth and Ninoteenth Dynasties, so 
clearly marked in the borrowing of deoorative and other designs. Et is mot 
unreasonable therefore to believe that it was this Egyptian influanoo which 
lore, as in the neighbouring Hittite regions, promoted a reaction towards w 
nore puctorial style of script, 

The linear figures Asstimme a mir realistic aspect in keeping with an age 
in which dhe engraver's art an! the artistic sense were rigre highly devel 
On older stones like the Phaestos whorl! ur the Arvi pendant? we seea mere: 
outline representation of m horned heat like the Phoenician aleph. The 
symbol now takes a fuller form ani clothes stself as: it were with flesh anil 
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blood. A’ mere. cirele completes itgelf nz .a human eye. The upright pnd 
cross lines that seem to have stootl for a tree take again a more vegetable: 
shape, In this way we way obtain from the more advanced ae Su Neaeats 
of certam Objects 6 retrospective light on the meaning of an original linear 
form. At the sane tine a whole series of new: aynibils, a few: of them Uizect 
ga from Egyptian or Hittite squrces, is introduced, of which no 
jwototypes ean be found in the earlior linear — ‘The repertory becomes: 
larger; more complicated, but also more expr 
From the-alphabetic point of view 1 bed tia 5 process must he regantod 
as in the main reactionary. though thoroughly. characteristic of the in- 
predominant in dynastic Eyypt, Hawever imperfectly applied as yet 
Wo the prrposts of a formal sript, the old Linear forms —such as we see them 
that ultimately, trinmphed in the Phoenician letters. The primitive eaigraver 
who had nade an ox’s head with ao angle and cross strokes or @ tree with an 
upright and three horizontal lines waa nearer the beginnings of alphabetic 
writing than the artistical fine igyptinn whose picture-siga informs us 
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A SU MMER IN PHRYGIA = L 
(Prove: XT) 


Downe the sommer of 1897 Thad the oppurtunity of making extenstve 
explomtion in Phrygia, and the following paper. gives, as n-first instalment, 
an acconnt of the more Important results of the season's work there. T have 
given a map (Pinte XTT) based on the Ottoman Railway Survey to illustrate 
the watersoirses of the Landicemn district, but I repret thal a map to show 
the new sites has had to be deferred, At the outset I must make acknow- 
ledemint of the valuable: help T have received frum Prof. W, M. Rarmeay, who 
hes kindly sent. me sone eriticivins aml suggestions For the mmerous 
references to his volumes on Phrygia to apology ie necessary, Every student 
uf its history nrast tse his brilliant pages o= the busts of his study; and the 
work of the explorer im the districts which they cover must naturally be bo 
endeavour £0 amplify the information, and te confirm or correct the views, 
which he finds there. 

Few yurts of Phrygin have been eo. frequently traversed ws the Lycos 
walley with the adjacent Carian and Lydinu frontiers: yet anyone who 
studies this district will be astonished at. the number of unsolved problems 
which it preseaits, Ty begin with the Caran berderland and go round: the: 
valley of the Lycos, the first problem that confronts us is the site of 


a city without annals, bul important aa: lo ]KGsese A Guinnge of its iwi, 
it lonst from the tine of Augustus to that of Jilin Maen A review of the 
evidence for its situation will be found in Prof. Rameay's Ot, & Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. p. 184.) His conclusion je that ‘it ts to be looked. for... between 
Antioch on the west,and Avtouda-or Karoure om the ones, perliaps somewhere 
opposite Ortakehe, ot a epirof the hills that fringe the valley” Ty aceordane: 
with thie yiow, which emed very probable, | searched thy district carefully. 
We were exploring the cight havik of the Macuuler bo see if any site could be 
saat there for DAO, and after an nnatincesshal merch? xo intended to crus 


' "Thies ork will i= io ae i, This place Sulilis fo in the Hettncs walluy, neat Hinro- 
dtluw abbroviatinw seal pe oxplenation camera (00, Loy, 17h) Sew alee Aire, 

© Althongh exploration can hardly over clans “Reictorihd iy Bey. der Kal. Sasha Gln a 
tp be final, thia will le qognnled gaan bedicetion = (rm. (Leipeic), 1804, p. Wi: ant op, My Imboof: 
(u favou of the altersative show webinty woul Bhurwes tah Bre, Silane, 1807, ty 211, 
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the river beside Ortakchs and explore the spurs of Tchibuk Dagh, which 
here come down almost to the water's edge. Finding the wooden bridge 
broken, and unable to ford the river, we were forced to go down the right 
bank nearly as far as Antiocheis to tmd a bridge, Here there is a wide and 
fertile plain narrowing « little at the village Yanwlak and then widening 
again, as one for ezstwandl, up to the slopes of Tchibuk Dagh nearly as faras 
Ortakehe on the opposite side. Crossing this plain we reached the tch(/tik 
Budjak keui which lies high up the hill side, about 500 ft, above the Macander 
villey? and three miles or so from the river, hidden from the view of the 
traveller in the plam. ‘The village was seen to by full of ancient stones, and 
the desired site was found 4 ahort distance to the south on level ground 
running ont from the hillsidés and poking down ty the valley, about 100 ft. 
lower than the village, "The remains on the site are al) late: we noted what 
seomed to by the fine of fortifications on west and south-west, two ends of a 
low arched way built of small stones with cement rising a little above the 
level of the ground (late Roman or Byzantine work), the lower part of o 
sarcophagus liewn out of the natural rock, foundations on the hill-side, and 
nearer the village the foundations of a Byzantine ehupel, eto. A short 
distance below the village there has recently been excavated w rectangular 
chamber built of fine marble blocks and roofed over with fat stones cranmped 
together (as we were informed) with lead. It was probably a tomb. 
Only: one inscription was found, It is built into the wall ef the 
mosque. 
1 mtv |OAHMOSE TIMHS9 
PAIZTAISMET!S T ABKAIKe 
AISTALSTIMALS ATI OAAQNI Gr 
SHNATOPOYTI ATILAN ANAPAA® 
OON¥BAIFIACIIATPINI ENOMEW 
KALAIATENOY STIASHAPE THY 
NHNOX OTA 


4 SovA}) «al 6 Shuos ériunalar 
mag lacs Tals peylotais «al x[ah- 
\ioraer teats “Aro cow [or 'A- 
Pnvayopov Uamlay dydpa a[ya- 

5 @ov xai dohowarpew yerdpe[ voy 
wal Bid yévovs wrdey dperfil Eie- 

Tk is perfectly safe to nesign the name Kidramod to this site Prof, 
Ramsay's inference, us will be seen, hit the mark remarkably well. He has 
brought out the fact (CB. 1, p. 166) that the city belongs te a small numis- 
matic group, of which Aitouds, situated om the: other side of the hill, ts 
inother member In this connection ii is worth remarking that of a few come 
which T saw there, those which wore not Byzantine were coins of Attouda. 

' Heights eatinonter! hy anerohl (except in tha Map, Pt. XTL1. 
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KAROUEA 


Continuing along the southern side of the Macander, we crossed Tehibule 
Dagh et rote for the famous hot springs. On the sides of the hill thene am 
traces of later ancient life (eg-several tombs opened by the villagers in search | 
of gold) and remwins of an Old paved path Jeading up to a site which was 
perhaps a Byantine refuge, 1,000 feet above Budjak beni. On the [vel 
summit of the ridgw, whore there is a Yuruk yoile 1800 ft above the valley, 
we left the path to Attouda (Assur, reckoned fpur-hours from Kidramos), here 
a good and easy road) and descended towards the eprings, north-east of Tekko- 
keul This spot is one muss of springs which have formed an enormous 
toursh, emitting evil eulphurogs vapours; towards the western end there are: 
two conspicnous sottrees, whence boiling water bubbles up anid sends: olf 
steam: and between the marsh and the old ruined bridge over the Macandes, 
near the river bed (dmep rot yerkovs, Strabo p. 575), we enw several dried wp 
springs. All around the soil te white with the lime deposit. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that KAROURA was situated hers (CB, iL pp, 2, 170, 
Strabe 578, 580)! In un old overgrown Turkish cemetery near the village 
Kab-agatch there je an extraordinary number of colition drums (some with 
dowel holes), varying in diameter, though several are of cqunl atzes, ‘These 
heavy stones would not be carried far; they must hare come from besule the 
hot springs and perhaps belonged tos temple af the god al Raroura, No 
other evidence bearing on the question was discovered, 


ATTOUDA. 


The village Assar ocoupies part of the site of Attouda, Approwching 
the village from Gumuldjak (between Karoura anid Khas kewi) and keeping 
ifong the barks of the Assar ‘Tchai, we came .after one hour to the foot of a 
steep hill, wp which there winds in fine curves an old paved road? which may 
be old Turkish, lit is more probably the remains of an ancient road from the 
valley of the Maeander and Lycis This platean is divided from the hill on 
which the village stands by the deep cafion of the Asear stream Thu village 
itself ocenpies «fine site (fully 1600 ft. above the Lyeos valley), aurrounded 
by doep ravine onvall stiles except the south-west, where the pround slopes 
gontly down fo » wide depression whioh menyes again into the hills beyond, 
It is full of ancient remams of all lands, boilt mto walls or lying about 
serving no purpose, and it stands npon what was clearly the acropolis of the 
ancient city. On the top of this acropolis, abovo the roofs of the longes 
which climb up the slope, the tiatrves have recently exewvate! a large aquare 
cistern, arching slightly towarls the top, of the ordinary Byzantine type 


Prof, 3. Baidlet, in the aay attached do 2 Rectal beni, where fo hematin eit, hy the 
Phepgit (1895), gives up hia former Llentifi- recent growth of Simi kei CB pp, Hd, ben. 
catton of Karoum sad Kydrara, and now places ’ Troees of pavement were also seal) quite 
Karcors here, while stil) leavitye Rydirare et teeny Gomulebink 
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Some new a ee there are probably many more to be: 
fornd, but the villagers were Very suspicions nd obstinate. 
The only inseription which fixes the ate is given in C.LG, 3950 fram un 





imperfect copy of Sherard, in whieh Franx detected the name 'Atreu 
Tt esneviss'ba be repented! 
2. Lying hefire the’ miosque enclosure + 
| — ATAOH TYXH | ‘Ayala Tin. 
M AYPYAYATONETTI | M. Adp. Audiov éxi- 
TPOTIONDCEBAE TWN TpoTon YcSacray. 
HBOY ABKAIOAHMOT ) Bound «ai & Sijune 
SLT OY ALE | iA Perea ri 





{tho lac lind théro-seemato be n0-room fr for. ‘The immexiption 
probably dates ca 162-180 ap: [op OB, ii No 235); in which ease tho 
emperors would be M. Aurelius and L Vorus or Aurelia and Commodia, 
M. Aur, Lydins pro, Augy, was probably a freedman of M. Aurelins. His 
duties would be to superintend the facwe (CB. i qe 71). 


Be. ae very small letters. pei on the natrow eud of a 








Pa EOIETIMNE AEPMOrEN Avan Le : 
JETTATN CLITTPOE API AIX vinnie 
EWONITPA NTH EVKONIXAARH me 







pPETHEENERK ENE ME YNOIAT 
FHITIPOS TOYENEOVE 











Ol] Néo ériafyjoay’ Hone mu xietse 
eralvan, mpordpias, ypvaows atepuil vars, 
ee 1paTH, eixovi ya wh 
loerijs évexev eal ebyolay 
ris as rods Nous, 


| Tipoehpia granted by the Meek can refer, of govrse, only: to their own 
mestmgs. 
4 Tbid., a small eblots 


OAHMCC 
ETEIMHCEN 
TIBERION RAAT 
AION SHPYAN 
NOHO AN APA 
FAAONEALATS 
60 NAPETHCE 

KEN 


"Inset. of Attowda, O.4.¢, 2940 0, ; La Bae ya. 298-9 CB. p. TA 
Wath 748; BCE. 1887, pp B48 L and 1890, 





EE: 
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5. Built into the wall of « house. upside down : 





| ; ; fs Sore! r i 
YTAPITTATPIAI Ti yAueluraty warpitc 


“PASTOSTYXIKOY ||| Adj. “Ad lpacros Toyewod 
ETH SAIABIOYKTA yoo jérns bed Blow. xe a- 
IYNTTAN TITANE jelas, abu wavri t¢ ae- 
“SMOEKTONIAI 5 puvrs Koa ]up ex raw i8i- 
~ENSYN tor dvédneler ove- 


Aulrastos, son of “Tychikes, may be the peraun mentioned in CHG No. 
Tl, restonng PA lfpaa[rou Toyix od for [.Aoxp/jov. The nanie Adrastos b 
known to be common at Aphrodisias, md occurs at Trapezopalis ib Was 0 
doubt very common at Attonda which worshipped Mrnp “Adpacros. 


6. In the wall of a house® : 


i) Bol w)Ay 
erefunoaly (sie) 
"Aro Aann [ow "Ag ?- 
arrow, 


7. In the cemetery wall; the first part was engraved on a separate 
atone: 

(1) yepoveia (or  AovAy) érelanoev tov Seiva | 
Taig peylorary wat 
Kad Alorody Teipials, 
‘vipa wahon wal dyator 
yevawevoy wrepl Te To- 

5 herrqar dai te Tals THLP 
apeyorer aiteb fe 
GoElaug dort te Tails xpel- 
auy is wate tal Kady eal 
peyahal dpov éy waw- 

10 Fi waipe fy aepoursy os ta borde- 
a a a — © -- 


Before honing erat we bonis note the fue ats to the south of the 
ninlern village, separited from it by a mvine, there f a high conical hill 
whose siramit is crowned by a Tarla (the tum of a local saint, as we may 
aiy) ‘This Tyirhe, as Prof. Ramsay hiss pointed oud in other cuses, preserves 


the sanctity attaching to the old town, the seat of the worship of Men 
Karen.’ 


=ah At Apomeia the te a Tarhe on the hill above it ihe town, lo which the natives jo nye be 
yreay whet Hate wearth vsti, 
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Another iniportant problem in. the topography of the Lycos valley is the 
exatl sityatian of Trapezopolis, which is assigned by the evidence to this 
district, ‘Tho argutments are stated, with the author's usual acumen, in C2. 
»4I7L{ He infers that‘ Trapezopolis lay north of Mt. Sulbakos near the 
frontier hetween Cari and Phrygia-and west of Laodiceia m such @ position 
that, when the Phrygian frontier was moved a little further west, 'Trapexopotis 
came to he in Phrygia, not in Caria’ (p, 171): that it was conterminous with 
Attouda: and consequently that it was probably near Kodi keui and 
‘correspomiling to it, thongh perhaps not on the actual site’ (pp 165, 172),— 
a judicions proviso which is merely the application of a general rule proved 
by all experience? Exploration has confirmed each of these inferences, 
and ‘justified the order of Hierocles. The ruins of the mty were 
discovers! on a plateau north east of Kadi keui and about aw hour and 
ns quarter south-east of the milway station at Serai keni? just where the 
higher spurs of Baba Dagh (Salbakes) merge into the curiously-shaped 
alluvial hills of the Lycos valley, 

The east site of the plateau forms one bank of the cafion called Gebe 
Deressi# through whieh flows the strewn Dondjali Teha: (the small river 
nearest Sara keni ou the east), and the weet side is bounded by a similar 
ravine; on the south the slope is short and oasy but steeper again on the 
irregularly shaped north side The eastern and western sides, composed 
as. they are of horizontal strata of clay, dipping perpendicularly down, have 
fallen away to some extent, carrying stones and foundations with them; at 
the river side, 400 or 500 feet below, we saw numerous large blocks of marble, 
and on the top one could see the foundations stopping abruptly at the edge. 

The site, which still retains the latter half of the name in the form ‘ Bato, 
conspicuonaly justifies by its shape the title ‘ Table-Dity,’° especially when 
one rete a view of it from the side of Baba Dagh (Mt Salbukos), A search 
over the platean, which js now tarned into cornfields, revealed numerous 
remains of all kinds* The foundations of the aqueduct, which brought 
a supply of water down from Mt Salbakos, can be easily traced for a consider- 
able distance, and lying alout we saw some of the stone pipes, which are of 
exactly the same form as these thet are found in euch quantities, langely 









fame which ceeurs cluowhors, aul seems to be 
the correct form here. 1 | 
4 ‘Thin wae given mans the right form of the 


| Aw interpretation of a coin (described pi. 
184}, which will be seen to be Jastit 
' The role be atated «gy. p, 168m, 1 SL 


Radet plwces Trapexopolis at Rod) keni, bot 
withant moy provinn Ab Kadi bent we did not 
see the slightest trac of an oli] settlement. 
in thie district between Telibok Degh oni 
Laodintia he crowmla togetlic « heat of Lowna, 
eeverml of thom om sites whem there is no 
restize of anciunt mmeing Thin i wrong 
mruaet beevl, 

7 The same ie a given by the Kuilway Com- 
pany, bat it le always prosouieed Sar keni, a 


word: Towne corrected when [ toed ‘the form 
Djube. 

* The enggestion that the nates wae prohahly 
siqtifieant bv throws out in CAL p, 172. 

“ ‘The nearest village ts Seino kai at the foot 
of the Ders by the tiver sida ¢ contains ne 
pemalnes if would be very difficult to trumaport 
heavy hincks dows the steep cide of the cafon, 
fart even those blocks which hare fillen down 
hare not been carrie! away. 
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in *in,at Laodiceia. It is possible that a semi-ciroular recess in the northem 
aide contained n theatre: there aré- a eonsideruble number of blocks there, and 
lear traces of building, On the east slope, standing oul from the hillside, 
just below the level of the platean (bub mostly, beyond the actual site, 
je towns worth), we found en énormone number of low archwaye built of flat 
itones cemented) together, and closed by a wall at the back, the sides and ends 
bung often pierced with window-shapod openings. ‘These perhaps served as 
foundations for buildings. ‘There are two similar ones on the plateau at the 
western 6idi), almost the ganic ae we siw at Kidramoa 

Two toseriptions only wen: four on the site, but a search through fields 
Mf full-grown barley is rather diffenl), and others may be diseuvered., Neither 
of tham gives the city name, brit the identification is certain. 


§, Engraved on « large block (length 97 om, breadth 774, thickness 67); 
most of the taseription was ydengronnd : 











EE NAEA OMENOHI : 
} iM EAE OO TS EES 


YATIONAA INK TIS THNEAIE. 
MPPETHNTHE TOAEAS 2 \ 


THNANAS TASINTIOINSAM: NIS 
IAHMOS TAT > TONEQZAIE THPEALTEY 
TITOYPAAOY LOYMAZIMOYAY S107 
TTPT APXONOS Fi TIOAEQ2 TOAE 

TEPON 





) Bovky wali o dypos [ereljey- 

ray Tor bebopevor 7 [ron- 

ex] dripedgriy Gre tou eyial rou 

Ad )roxpatapoy K[a|'cnpos II. Ai[A- 

élow Aépranov Ze[ Aa jorod Mapxoly 

O]bAmav Adyar Karv\Asivar, 

+ low Aorapyne, xricryy wal e¢- 

elpyieye THe Wake 

THe apderagiy Temnoaperny 

Ww onpocid Tis WOKE, Oy erTimednrov 
Titov Piaovlow MaFipor Aveiov 
Tpwrapyorros Tis wdhews ra Hert 

Tepoy 


~ 
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A compurison of this: inseription with the coinage of ‘Trapexopolis 
firnishee the final and conelisive domonstration that Bolo is the site of that 
city, Mr, Head publishes a con of the ojty (Cufalagee of Caria, p 177), 
struck in the imperial period Wut without the head of an emperor: it reads 
on obverse BOYAH TRPATIEZOTIOAITAN, and om reverse ATA T A MA 
AYCtOY, ‘Thé Lysiag of tho imsertption ant the Lysias of the coin must be 
one and the game person, Lysias was raised to the ciritas under the Flavian 
dynasty, while M. Wipious Dainas Catullinus probably received it from Trajan. 
Catullings is appointed by the amperor éripedayr)j¢ (curator) of the city. 
The question arises, what were bie duties? Tt seems elear that empedyrye 
is merely an slternalive for the common tern Aeyioriys, the whole expression 
being « rendering of vurater ret peblione Pry pesopolitersin' an imperial official 
sent to look after the finances of the city, We have; then, at 'Pmpexopolis a 
further example of the incompetency of the municipal governments, On 
this whole question gee CB. ii. pp. 309 £, A7@, ete. As the inscription helongs 
ie the first half of the second century, Catullinus was probably not m citizen 
of Trapexapolis® The tithe «réarys implies, ae usual, merely thut he had 
obtained! atlvantiges for ihe city. | . 

Lysias is first Archon for the second time. It is possible that the chief 
board of magistrates in Trapezopolis hore the name archona and Hot strateget, 
Now on the ecins of Trapezopolis archons arg several fimes memtioned ; hut 
no coins ar’ as yet published that mention alrategin. 


0. 


OAHMO® \ yas oatd 
E TEIMH ZENTALONATT® 
TIT OY YIONKAAPON 
ETIAPX ONEYEPTETHN 


éreiunoer T'aior “Azz tor 
Tirow widy Kapow 

——— Srapyow, evepryeryt 
KAISATHPAKAITIATPAW | eal carpe xal marplw 
NATH ETIOAE LE be vi whew, 





OC. Attine Tf Clanua prusf, belongs to a Roman family, and was doubt 


less @ Roman officer whe had had the opportunity of rendering some service 





Goud, Auk 184, $7 -Curmtor eed puibllcne gad 


Crore dawhyls (apie eee uyear, “Eorae wri. 


(ede edaews) ih the natural cowering of curator 
(eu guhlee), and the ailoption of Aeyartht 
eas prolishly die to tha fart that driaekqrts 
Tul altos! liseote epeitialion) 1 the worse of 
cerefor opera (us, tor example, In bk 1 of thle 
Tusre. } 

"He may have bean a Tralfian, brother of 


Gandkinw: Domes (hls Latin monte being pro: 
bitly M, Ulpine Temes Clamdianes) yeho loft a 
jarge teqquect to Tralleds tq found gevies in the 
sige wl Antoninus Pine: see Paypacomsten- 
ties TatAaw, Noa 30 and ah. The fr 
brothers in that cause wern probably sama of 
« Trallien’ nome Damas Antoninus Mua pcnte 


native of Aizapol as curator to: A pbrodisine 


cet. S884, STALL 








| 
| 
| 
by 
. 
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to Trapezopulis, He was perhaps praefectus fabri in attendance on a high 
Roman official and possessing influence with him, or supposed by the- 
Trapezopolitans to possess it. 


THE HIVERS OF LAODICEIA. 


The identification of the site of Trapezopolis leads us on to the vexed 
question of the Laodiceian rivers, The discovery of the city renders 
untenable Prof. Ramsay's earlier assignation of the river names (CB. i.. 
p. 30 £) and proves that he was right in recurring to the evidence of Pliny 
( Corrections,’ p, 785). I shall try to show that hie later suggestion is 
the correct view. ‘The first essential in any seientifie discussion of this 
question is evidently to know the course of the various streams or ti have a 
correct map te show it; the opinions of @ critic cannot be of much value if he 
is in ignorance about the rivers on whieh the whole controversy tums. 
Kiepert's large-scale mup of Westliches Klein Asien is absolutely untrustworthy: 
here: it shows several rivere which do not exist, and makes the unportant 
river Tehukur Su (called also Genk Bunar Su) flow in an impossible direction. 
M. Radet's map goes-even further astray: he retains Kiepert’s mistake about 
Geuk Bunar and commits the additional error of making Bash Bunar Thai 
(which he names Geuk Bunar) flow direct into the Lycos—which suits a 
theory, but not facta’ Prof, Ramsay's map gives. Geuk Bunar Su rightly, «nd 
though it does not ahow Bash Banar Tchai, he has a correct knowledge of ite 
eourse (p. 78%, ni. 1). | 

We inust first indicate the course of the rivers which concer us bere. 
(1) Gumush Tehai, which passes Laodiceia on’ the wast side, is Known by 
nveryone, nd it is therefore unnecessary to describe it, (2) Bash Bunar 
Tehat* which tows by the ruina on the east side, haa its aource in é notiber 
of copious springs wt Denizli, The water, however, is. diverted for Imigation: 
purposes, aud wery little of it is carried away by the stream. It is. therefore. 
# inere Insignificant brook, with no claim to he called  trver, In ancient 
bites it was utcloubted]y the same, We mat amppose that there was always 
4 settlement of some kind in the fine, well-watered plain of Denizli :" as 
Prof. Rainsay says of Enmeneia, ‘such a fine situation must have been 
cceupied from time immemorial; the bountiful fountains would attract the 
peasantry of a primitive time’ (CB. ii p. 354) After the foundation of 
Laodiceia, it was doubtless one af the villages in its territory. The 
Bumir Tohal, then, was always the little brook it is today = and what water 
it brought down was almost certainlyyused up in the city, Be it noted that 











b fle Ista? expe La eatte lipidtrog CPL ALL) tho strom: ought to be popresetteal 


de oo dlatrict reata ih faire Toutes les corte 
orhitintes fommmiiions d'errenni,” (Ree des Dade, 
ily Midi, L808, qe 28. um. '9}, 

* It le soimetioe valled Boahli Toul boy 
Hash Bunar Tohai jo clonriy right, ‘the stream 
Pat ewe (ren the Heed Sonree,’ In the tap 


byw mitch lighter fie. 

* M. Railot justly semarks (See Uae. ali 
Pp 22) that “de aite de Dinizly, Inn day plua 
frais, die pine enchanteure qui soiont dane Ja 
Pininonls, o'n certainement femmes (fe, bofore 
824 W.0)) @te Troon.” 
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it does not fall into the Lycos, but slinks away to join the Geuk Bunar Su: 
wt its junetion it ts ltardly visible, a few shrubs being sufficient tu concen! ft. 
(3) Genk Bunar Sa, which fins generally beon identified with the R. Kadimos 
(probably incorrectly, see f4/ha), ix * fine, rupid river, quite as important, and 
conspicnous es the Lyeot. It rises in the hills on the south of Tchukur Ova, 
flows in a deap gorge between Mt. Kadmos (Khonns Dogh) and Mi, Salbakos 
(Babs Dagh), past Geuk Bunar [Kara Giil], the copious fountains which form 
a duden (xavaGSolpov) on the left bank of the river. and passing Ak Khan (tho 
old Seljuk building on its left bank) falls into the Lycos above its Junction 
with Gommsh Tehai, Ty its upper reaches it is called Techukur Su, in its 
midille course Geuk Bunar Su, and after passing through Baghinak Dore, 
Emir Sultan Tehai. (See Pl. XIL) A. | 
Now the Laodicetan rivers were the Lywow, Asopos and Kapros. ‘There 
is a general agreement that the Asopos is to be identified with Gumush 
Tehai. Which is the Kapros? The Bash Bunar [Bashli] Tchai, say some 
crities, amongst whom is M. Radet (whose map represents the’ stream as 
flowing direct inte the Lyeo)? They point to the evidence of Pliny (v. 106, 
6, 29), Jnposile et (Lnedicedia) Lie Mumini, fatera aidluent ies Asope of Capra, 
and as the Bash Bunar Tehai Hows by the line of fortifications, they regard 
the identification ws obvious But there ts other evidence. to deal with. 
Strabo (yj. 678), speaking of Laodicein* save evtavda & wai o Kampos xai 0 
Atos qupBadrAct ro Masdvbom roraga, rorapos elpeyeins, ach’ ob eal 
npas ta Ave Auodixea Xéyerar, The correct meaning of this sentence has 
been suggested by Dr. Partsch (Her! Phil. Weel, 1896, pp 466) in the words 
‘Auch fir Strabo bilden Kapros and Lykes zusammen our éinen Fluss, and 
explained by Prof, Ramsay (p. 785-6)‘ Kapros and Lycos, two streams, join 
the Macander ina common channel, forming together a large stream, which 
8 called Lycos and on which Laodteia ia situate! —a meaning whieh would 
le very well expressed by the term Avwéxampos, which occurs frequently im 
the account of the miracle performed by St. Michael at Khonas* This 
evidently forms an insuperable objection to the identilication of Rapres with 
Bash Bunar Thai, M.-Rarlot | readily regards the expression «al 9 Kampor 
cal 6 Avxos as the equivalent puru and situple of the term Avxéxerpos’ bat 
his reason is that the Kapros and Lycos ‘minglo their waters ‘before 
Lawdliceia.” They ia untrue, and the wbjection therefore remains im its 
full forse. ¢2) aS how can the advocates of this view explain the vom 
(described C2. p, 35) representing, in the usual way, the chief nvers of the 
city, KATIPOE and AYKOE? Why i it that the Kapros is always named 
ilongside of the Lyces-as the other chief river of Laodiceia (ag. by ‘this Guill, 
Strabo, Cinnamns and the term Avxdxampos) | The tiny Bash Bunar Tohai 
is the most insignificant of the streams; and it is inconceivable that 1t should 
have been selected! for such special prominence (metead of the Asopos, for 


* ferns der utes de Midi, VR, pp. 20-F ; * Quoted by: M. Radet, fe: car ticnma arr, 

fren ge dy Be Parle. ule iriontod Mishorts ur hanuply Chonir peatraty 

* Strabe’s authority i espanially high hem, (Paria, 1800), ‘At belongs to. the eighth or uinth 
wero he wae prohably an eye-witness. ecutury chee in BR, OK n. xix. 
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excunple) (3) On this view, what stream can be fonnd for the. ELEINos t 
The yapoe "Evciwucerpla wae probably so named because its > Ine 
between thy Eleinod aml Kapros (ar beenuse Uhese rivors flowod through. it*), 
Cp. CA i p36. Where can it he placed ? 

1 believe that Prof Ramusy's provisional suggestion (' Corrections | pp. 
785-6), which asigne the name to the Geuk Banar Su, is the correch view. 
[t explains every one of the diffivalties jast atated, Pliny’s expression (latere 
udiwentibus) is by no means inconsistent with this view. If we take it in the 
most Iiteral sense, it may be imterpreted in the way Prof Ramsay supggesta, 
viz. that the suburbs of the city extended (o the Genk Bynar Tohai or near 
itp. 785 4.) There is nothing improbable in this. On the contmrp, there 
is éviry powbability thet Laodiccia extended well ont, beyond the walls 
tawards the east. Remains can be traced nearly up to the Genk Bunar 
water: perhaps these are only relies of the tombs lining the great road to the 
east, hut it is not impossible that they represent buildings* Laodiceia was 
originally a small town and its fortifications enelose only a amuall apace; but 
it grew croat and rich under the Roman rule (Strabo p, 578), and must have 
extended far beyond the walla. Exeavatious may yet reveal that the Genk 
Bunar Si actually washed the edge of Landiceia. At the same time if must 
be pointed nut that there is no necessity to take latera. adluendibes in an 
absolutely literal sense, It is a vivid expression used quite commonly ‘in 
modern writers ta mean merely that a tiver is close to-n onty : and this is 
what Cinnanmus actuntly says, tors Ge tee Gy yaora Aveov wai Kempow 
vow Dovyiav worayaw xeimey woke dvopa Aaodlen (2 2p 5 ed Bon, 
quoted by M. Railet), 

On this view it is easy to understand Strabo, the term Aveéwampos, and 
the selection of the Kapros alongside of the Lyeos as the two chief rivers of 
Lacdicvia, Blednokepria may be plneed between Genk Bunar Sn and the 
stream whieh flows past Deore keni. The stone mentioning the Elemokapnan 
eanton, which now-stands near the Aaive at Budjal, has probably not been 
earned. In: Turkey, stones are carried only when they. are wanted for 
some purpose: bat this stone stands by iteelf on open ground and) may quite 
probably be in its original position Prof Ramsay, when encumbered by his 
original error about the Kapros, was forced to suppose that the atone had 
been cared: but he now welcomes the view that the stone is in its. amginal 
position, In that cuse the stream at Dere Keni is probably the Eleinos# and 
Badjali Kaivy may very well be the exact representative of the ancient 
mecting-place of the x@por “EAcwoxarprrow.* 

But is not Geuk Bunar the KR. Kapmost 


— — Se me = 








It haa been so identified, ligt 





Seed —_ — 


' As Waditinytow explains it (No, 10ate) | 
tine che ewe rividres qied deoepaaicnl be ferrioire 
iy Londicds sappelait te Caprese, et ba mom ith 
vil hage sa eat dbeigd 

* This ie reported to no by W. MR 

1 The stream ralled Kalo Tehal je a mary 
varrent-hed, whith nuver Hiwe exvept doing 


heavy rate, 

* Waddington (on 16920) llintifes F/plup- 
koprin with Budjati, &e the village (tahiti), 
on fie lel lank of ihe Deen kon ¢treem,:im the 


corner hetween it and the Lyeoe The Kaive 


ttands clos to the Ratiway, « wory short dis: 
tate E oof the Sistion, 
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without evidence. Tho K 1 i pba Oi svt. Soe dn tae 
Khonne, joining the Lycoe at Culooms, afior iegating ee shane es Se 
yards bulow the village Hatnilton ealls it ‘copious stream; "a considerable 
stream’: he names it Bunar Rashi Su nnd says its source is a copions apring. 
at the foot wf the tangntain newr Khonns (i. pp 509, 613) Ope liranch comes 
down from the village, but the water ik wiontly used up tere: {hia part at 
least is called Dens Tohai, Lower down we found it flowing with a copious 
stream, and on enquiry it was explained that the water canre from a lanier, 
T understood that the spring was in, or close to, the channel, of the river ame 
unfortunately: tid aot return to examine it But Hamilton's account ts 
probally earre: 
The Kadincs wes (dentified with the Gwuk Bunar, ony the jeround that: 
‘Strabo describes a dives in the former, and there is a fudin in ‘the: Tntter” 
(CB p 785; see AH. Smith in JJES 1887, p. 224-5), But Sirabo’s worlls 
refer to the Lycow;not t the Kadmos': vrdpxestas 4 vis wikews dpor- 
Kidjos [Khionms Dagh’, €F of xal bd Avxos jet eal ios Gpearupos TH Spee 

















7o whdow 8 nites vn ys pvers er” dvaxispag ovedmeren ee tabro. trois 
GANors woTajats, HT. Odros refers to the Lycos, whieh Mr- Smith mlmits 
to bem possible interpretation ; the mile that devas. obras =ille., hie is 
not absolute even in the. hest writers. Moropver, Strabo's dee etipiti woul 
nol apply to the Genk Bunar: the river does not fisappenr, 3 
separate phenomenon on the Inft bank? “Thia ia shown by the aceon | 
section, The water flowa from the pond N in a shallow channel ta ras) 
another pond M, which has no visihle ontlel® 


tris tbe ble the deep gota and: falling dow 
‘tothe bed of the piver’; Tothought the cole 
wee moony thie mae of the river, bert) thus tok 
‘quny fae we akatod, for tho water iret iseue 











\ ‘Thik was panto aut to mm try Pri arnaay 
hivinel? efter 1 furil heen: wtkinge a. Irelithoss 
search for anather swdem, boing unable ta acces 





the (extifoation st hee nln awh, Banat 
Tehel, I had st a eopy af Stele with mw, 
2 Heneo it ie mot quite nonurete to say thar 
‘(the dlonpyamrason pwstumidly- tahoe pt 
Ul aa wéll oe om the teem (IER Le), J 
Mid not howe the water from thn divi ‘fowing 


jane at hare 


eoiurn here, 
© Poe this wems{ion Sins (uadalblad fis thax beta 


ve of Me & Watkine of thi Ottoman 


Hallway, 
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Pref. Ramsay takes our view of the didew in CB p. 210, placing i on 
the course off the Lycos, not of the Kadiies: and it is apparently « slip that 
leads him on pp. 36 and 786 to acon the other opinivn that there wie a 
dude an the Kadmon 





I give here « few inseriptions of Laodicein,! 


10, Karak-Ova, Marble base, now sed as a difok task: copied) im 
November, 1896. 





4 ‘Ar[rjadls [bv 
euroor 
(TPFONOMEAMENOYTHE erpovelyleapévay Tis 
AN adie lei AE dvartac ews Aoryyei- 
wehbe ag vou Tpis, 
TONTIOV TENE THI OY 
ps t Tow hee THe Du: 


We have here the namo of o new tribe, In a Seleucid city the name 
Attalis represents a foundation subsequent to the extension of Perguimenian:  . 
influence in 190 Ro, In CB. p 34 ( Prof. Ramsay infureed from the 
cecurrence of Thracian and Eyirote tiaumes, such as Seitalkas and Molossos, 
at Laodiesia that ‘a settlement of Thracian mercenaries had been made 
in the Lycos valley to counterbalance the colonists of Laodiceia, who were 
attacked to the Seleweid kings’; but he wrongly supposed that the Per- 
gamenian settlement waa malo only at Tripolis, and that some of these 
settlers migrated afterwands to Laodiceia, It is sow elear that the Attalidae 
iid] not restrict themselyes Lo the planting of new cities over against the old 
Seleucid colonies (such. as Tripolis, Dionysopolis, Eumeneia &e, (1h 
194, 190 £, 258, &e.), but actually introduced inte the Selencid fromitations 
bodies of aew citizens likuly to be faithful to themselves, 

The inscription shows that the constitution of the Boule was exactly of 
the ondmury Greek type. Ut is earlier than CB. No.7 (= Ath. Mitth, 1891, 

p. 145), where the oeule js atill organized on the Greek system. soneee 
and éferacrai are mentioned in the early i inseription published in 4h Mitth. 
1895, p. 207 £ and also in Fnser an Beit, Mes ili, No 421- where, as Mr, Hicks 
punts out, the Prams change from time to tinw and enjoy oitnewy dy 
spuvavelp in the regular way; while the judicial system is also of the 




















hin f=; Ba. &@ (SCL. Fo40), the 
fmagments of which I coped burridly, 
read Ad Meyiores Zerg, anil [Aouerear} eo | 
(with Prof, Hanes), which axactly fll the 
emma : the next weylere hes oo iofa avierripy, 


detlirmiity fibytio , ; pre. cuneate) ‘Th 
stones, whisk lave suMfered somewhat sinoe thoy 
were copied, now lie at the south-oaet oxtremity 
of the rulne beaile the flash Firear Tehal,  {t 


The inscription te engraved en architorre bios 
below the ttiglyphe uni aleve ft lUbiew was o 
Latin mace of whink ome fraginont romuaiinn, 
rani Cast mcr feared on the matopee) te, 


I peanibde, therefore, Ghat thee belonged to the 
Syrian Gateway, tit they cannot hare heen part 
of te Eplsslan eate ae Prof.” joie 
(from the inuccirite ancormts giver about then} 
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ordinary (ireek type. Increase of evidence tends to show that the constitution 
of Graceo-Phrygian wities like Lacdicein wns closely after the tesiaal Greek 
moet. 


Li. A-imetrion! epitaph, which 1 was told about early jn the summer, 
Int could yot no chance of copying till Inte autumn, gives the only example 
we have of the use Of Dorie at Ladilicein We should expect to find a 
mixture of Doric in éities where Macedonian colonists were settled: but 
it is unsife to dimw any snch conclusion from an epigram of this kind. 
When this paper was almost finished, the third part of ath, AKUh. (for 1897) 
appeared, and J find myself forestalled tm the poblication of this epigram 
(gee p. B58, Nox 8) and some other inscriptions, eg. Nos, 1, 4 and 6 (which I 
copted in the autumn of 1896), IT therefore omit these from this paper, 
giving only some necessary corrections The epigram ts rightly restored, 
except tte lust hwo lines The epigraphic text uf the last line is 


OYAAXIAAEYEAED’ PFI 1791 9////AIGETIAOZE, 


and [ restore both 


"Ado pep 'Esriyovus wvana Curis bralomter, 
ove ‘Ayihhkens 6 éo[uyer moipay ake Gerdes, 


The type ised in Ath, Mitth gives no idea of the lettering, which is 
not good, 

In No, 4 | 2 1 rend SQETHEAYT OI, 14 Tepoos, Gj, davras &e., 
(where M. Weber reads an unintelligible XM); in, 4 KAQA1N) a required, 
and in the last ne TOFIN, 


12, No. @ adds something 0 our knowledge of the Laodiceian lestivals 
but we canna be quite sare of the restorations ML, Weber has not noticed 


fmgment lying beside the block and fitting fo line 5 (which indeed toreases 
the difficulty of restoring Ime 9), The fragment reauls 


B | mili 
THY! 
10 | MAY¥P//)/ 


There is only a slight apace between | an! AS AN, banily room for more than 
one letter. JT estimated that after line @ there was a possible space for about 
5 letters,! | 
We may attempt a provisional restoration thas =— 
AT=&[rop . ow ss 
-hor Ilasre[speavor, warepa 
eal Hetov call ideddou ovy- 











‘Yni 6 (end) freed OETCH/. kb ONIE, “Esper = (hy setting Interiia) below the 
L 10 Paws, Lt PERNIIMATI/: there 
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whyrixolr wal [dpyrepées 
5 wal awywrodéryr [THs TAlrys f 
mevraetypibos [eon parya- 
ther ayouor Aiow xtai lrokwg- (or tiv ‘Ohnp-) 
rieay lepiy elgedalersedn 
. wlhacer rye olx[oudene 
10M. “Adpt ae 
i» OP ]ptapa witimtonms dake 


qeer f) 


L. 0, The Aelia SeSaera oleoupevied ia already known: we now see that if 
was a four-yearly festival, Another Laodiceian festival was the “Ar : 
founded by Antiochus IL, (261-246 nc) and oolebrated every year (Dior: 
Brit. Afns, in, 421). Lines 7-{) seem, to give an arditional one called 
[‘OAde | rva (or "Toroa- -) lepa eiveleoricd eerie m if we want some- 
thing like the efoek els shy olxavpaie of CLG, 2982 Games called 
‘Ortp ria "Hpdedeia 'Abpierya wre fourm! at Atiouila, On elrekacried 
see Hicks, Zphesos No, WOT anil OG, iii, 5804. where Frana says such. 
Games were called) ewlge dynes tepel qrervasrypixed On oleovpemed 
Hicks Ln No, 5065, 


13. T add an improved copy of an interesting fragment) imperfectly 
given by Dr. Judeich in th, Mfitth,, 1890, p. 258, loxving it for the present 


without any attempt at restoration, [i eleurly refers to a vain. contention 
wep mperiov between those * brought up in the mew fhith “and those of the: 
old (4 warfalla Pidovixel|a)), and gives an admonition (the nature of which 
is not clear) to pub an enil to tt Tho inser. is repeated in CB, na 410, 


TR a ed ivi [OYMER, 
STATE NRA TIC AOBHTPE: 
WAT OY TOYE UOC AP AMER PU TION: 
PeLrLOAIKATAAYET WLAN THNAM@! 

VON TOL H MARATADIAON LICELA OH NEL 
Y Bir AOS E EN SAKAIOY MH sieved um 
MNTOY TOY CKAINPOKATAPRXE TuLan \ 
erOPMGM ENOYELDCEMNOTEPOYITAPEAY 
RINOYCLINTOYTE NMPOLAZIANTI MHCEIMHL 
I ECMAINOINTO vag 

















a — _ . | 


SS Oe ee ee 
1 dail restored prylA jee, add fths Miith. 1805, py 207, ahonld be reatorni [de reir woe 

showw an A where ray copy tne a vemant aye re lMomudedet ear dopa dp eyriw de [race Asap, 
1 L016 nf tnecrrpten jaihlighed ik, AA, yee. 1, ley cotipurke with Ae ye 421, 





i4& ‘The followi eaalctans poles was found neat Tehindere ken, n 
village high ap on a plateau above Hierapolis. overhanging the Macander 
cafion. Ti was-said by one of the notives (who gave mas a tradition) to 
have come from 4 site SSW. from Geuzlar (Thiounta), where we saw samo 
rotudins. ‘The tradition is probably iustworthy.’ "The slab is unfortunately 
Uroken at the top and two sides: it is much worn, and could pot by read 
except hy placing the stone athwart the sunlight The restormtions arc 
intended to indicnte what appears vo be the general Senpe. 





ay Fy 
KOY TOY B NEQT EPOYMe oz AEKATO 
“PATTONEHTON THBOYAHETTI TONAPAMPEDIN 7 
mc) EASTON ENTASKAMAIS NOIEIZONET) LAt bh 
5 (y\AY TOLZTINPE XE INAHONONS YAAKAIAN) PAKAINON| 


[EN XSENTATIETICIHKE SAITTPOET EIMOVONO ‘ATIRLE SH 
ENAIAY TONGZAANEAENKBHENAHTINOZTTHPATINOZ AT 
'Q) \ ass 4 at eS ‘AKON TAZ VLE | | 
ee AEE Nea oH TEAST? 












AEN TEINE SOAEIAEMY TONY TENANT IQEIION 
¥ HOT SMATO 


= 





* AND SANAHMATAONTOS TOY TOY TOY 
FETTEXON TOS 





VeswectoherT hier Pee Path Ar Pasemnerts hh ah, Ds 





 eecrd sin Yor on daurioy dv Taig xopass woretodas ésriin|atar oe yh 
5 mpocrije lov avrots wapeyew fj) porary fUAa eth Gyupa wal. orl yy, Ao bE 


pre Bo wor opp dav 82 rus rapa Tabra wujog W aL 





NapPetw, ror eee wrenmiyaxdvas poo reduov dvd elolayerv..: 
wie) 

arnt ets atv boa Gp dheryOg edna mapd tues dril pes, wpos 
be void 


qe ——————————EE 
' Of the walue Of ened stulemenia, which are - serie), a oiriking proof will be grren ane 
‘often diamitnaell (e.g. iy ‘Vou Dives), wa atete wn: NEOs 
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roug Tobe] chenyPévras wrapadthaxas ui) Nap Sdvew Tas wapa THLS KOBNS 
Tipe dav be | 
10 Fup vale... -.- i xtoapylas) dxorray orepavoiy wrapad| vhaxa, 





amodobvas | 
aitor 76] dpyipion A Tis F dy eager SowdnhF rae Tritpal Guana, 
eur == 9 ; ht 
pes vatjra pyle! reiver@as at 82 un, Tow brevartiag qwomal aera 
ere’ 


ra 'Aw]OM eros dvaiiara, dytoy Touro Toil Wrydirpar[og upto 
aul) éwéyorrar, 


Note. 2 ‘There seums to be a gap between AOY and TOY, though 
the copy exaggerites Ib slightly : wemTEepow 15 equivalent tovou f’, ' Theophiles, 
aon of Theophiloa, 42 Theoptilos the younger” L. 4-5. *The para- 
phiylakes ust live al their own expense in the villages, smmee the villagers 
are not required Lo supply them with anything but merely wood ete” DL 10), 
The Jetiers before HK.OM are far from certain: the impression seems to show 
something like what is given. — 

Por éri tan dpyaspecvar in 3 cp. ép rats dpyaipeoiaa (CLG, 2693 
cand ¢);-and expressions like apyarpecsaens exaAdnoias (e725. 1595, p. 115). 
The tithe #yepoves which occurs at Melokome (CE. no. 64 = JAS. 1887, 
p. 390) is apparently not equivalent to waydpyas. 


This inscription (whieh is one of the copies of the decree sel up publicly 
in all the «a@par) throws some light om the relation of Hierqpolis to ite 
subject villages, a pomt which 1s disoussed in CJL pp 123-5. Tt is there 
argued from the failure of any ollnsions to self-government smong the 
inscriptions of Moesyna and Thiounta’ the two ancient cowar near Geuziar 
on the plateau behind Hierapolis, and from the fiot that Mierapolis and 
Dionysopolie were probably contermimnons, that these two villages, ani doubt- 
less others (see p. 141), were subject to Hierapolia. The author proweeds ly 
indicate the probable relations of the metropolia to the subject x@paa and 
remarks (7. 125) that.a wapadvha— mentioned at Thiounta (inser, 31) was 
most likely an official whose authority emanated from Hierapolis, rather than 
a more Thiountene officer, Our mseription shows that Hicrapolis appointed 
a set of wapadbAaxes for its villages." Theso officials were undoubted) y 
‘heads of police’ charged with the maintenance of onder in the territory of 
the ruling city, The police were styled rapadudaxira: or dudaxirm (the 
two mimes béing probably equivalent), anil they wers perhaps a Pergamenian 
institution (OZ, p, 258, Frinkel, Jawtr, Porg. 249), About the constitution 
of these police forces our knowledge is seanty;: but they were employed in 


0 SS 





4 ays eapermily AG Za, mma ly Kant Thess raped and ore salad fen: . 

5 The expresiion it UL p.1s5, might suggest Howell in the suotilatel decree found af Dovetor 
thet « cule pecrephglax wee appointed for the aml yrublindiel ky Mogarth in AES Year, 
whole Wierspoliian territory: thet, hewere, =p. HS (ne, 31) Serena, 
wee pot the comes there eee probably moe for 


rr aa 
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hunting down and. keeping in custody ‘brigands, Christians, and other 
disturbers of the peare. | | 

Officials of the subject village mist ho earefully distinguished from 
officials of the miling city or thetrupolis (here Hisrapolis): this distinction is | 
always clearly brought out in the Egyptian documents, which are our host ; 
autherty for the relation of « motropolis to its Oza. It is natural that the 
charge of order in. the territory'as a whole should be vested in officials 
appomted by the metropolis: and jt is estisfactory to find documentary 
confirmation of Prof Rameay’s conjecture to thut effect, a conjectire founded. 
mainly on the consideration of natural suitability. 

The Puraphylakes were in a yrsition of power, and could make illegal 
requisitions upon. the villagers or extort honours from them against thety 
will (IL 5, 10), This decree enacts pains and penalties with a riew to the | 
prevention of such abuses: tho Puruphylakes are required to live ut their own 
expense, and the articles they srw authorized to demand from the villagers 
are strictly defined. 

On the whole subject, see Prof), Hirschfeld in Berlin, Ahad. Sitsungsber, 
151, pp. 845—A77, 1893, pp, 815—824,.1899, 421—411; Frankel, Jinschr. 
erg. No. 240; GB. p. 68, 258 ff, 307 f (where bodies of Tapapw\axira: are 
statioied in villages}. 








CHEYSORHDAS 


In speaking of the Lycos valley, Strabo refers to 7d woltrpyror Tie 
yapar mat vo eboewroy? An iiberesting phenomenon, Hot mention by : 
any traveller, is related by Prof Ramsay about the strean Chrysirhoas, the 
most important of the plek-forniing cascades which How over the lifis. at 
Hinrapolic He says (p. 86, a 2),' My friend Mr. Walkor told tue that its 
Waters, after turabling over the: clifis, low fora short distance sonth through 
the plein inti) they reach a hole in the ground ite whieh they disappear, 
ote. Aa investigation of this pomb shawed that tha statement waa quite 
trie, bat » few years ago the phonomenon éisappeared owiny (ne the natives 
Te said) to the greuclviatl chokir S lip of the underground passage hy inortusty 
tion. The hole where it vanished can be-seen und easily Wuntified from the 
depratt formed) at the sides I was assured, however, that after its under 
gtount! pours jh -redppeared down tn the plain sar the village Kutohnk- 
Shanili where it formed a marsh, at least in winter, when the water was. not 
wed (to irrigate the fiells. Now the stream flows above ground and is: 
cored down in the same direction. 








' Exrtinguakes ptill-ocene in he valley <n rather violemtonn took piace during one) of my 
iil in bey Lastly 


H.3k—VOL, EVI, YF 
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ANAVA—SANAUDS.. 

“Aveve, the town passed by Keres on hia way: from Kelainai to Colomsat 
beside the salt like of the same namo (Herod. vil. 30), has been identified by 
Prof. Ramsay with the later Sanaos? (through the stricter forni Sanavos) md: 
placed at the village Sari-Kavak on the edge of the northern hilis overlooking: 
Adji Tuz Gidl; * Bittor Salt Lake" (Aimer Jowr. Arsh. 1888, p. 275, CB. p. 230, 
218), M. Radet, disagreeing with this view, sopanmtes the two names, sane 
leaving Anuva wt Sarikavak plioes Sanaos at Toharduk, on the western cll 
of Lake Anaya The following inseription proves the correctness of tie 
former view, It. is engrave on a surmophagus ent out of the rock im & 
necropolis between the middle and western quarters (mahdlla) of ithe village: 
the stone ic: much: weather-worn, and the first part i# quite Hlegible, | 


LS, 





DyNdy ATOKA ome pecTONATATATIDASTEIRSIEPTTA TS 
TAMIGATIC OZ EBGRTSTANAHIGNAH NS! 2 TEMAS TOY aE Su leserAy 
ATIKAS BOZ SN TEZAEE TEAEEANEAYT FTONMONISNCROM be 


[or Seives eatéeceevaray To prypetoy eavTols cab 


n= rep obbevi CEéerai rebbjvas apis 7s] 
4 cur Slow alv}roio)(!) wat [rie réxvwe (!) dered 0] rohkuijoas drobore: [T]qe 


rapelo ‘Arias 8d) xe rp Sararide Gype by Tetas ToD Ses , 
‘Arieay Bh. tires Ge eréXerar basrats Tow capo obeole. 





Tn this and the followmg inscription the fine iv to be paid in J 
\(tachinas? as at Apanein (CB. ti, No. $21, qunting olay Thyatima); tus 
Aapeats a conmdction with Aparneia, and 1p fiether indimatios that Sanaoe 
was subject lo that elty (see OB. p- 230, lic p: 425, ete.) 7 

On aidpios oteos, win paper in the fortheoming Ananat of the British 
School at Athens for 1897- 


1G; On a similar asreopliague new the former. 


—S See so ee ness ss NEA SEILA THEYNE) ee 
: fee res— es - += = AIPPNOYOENIAEE ZERTAIETEPON TIT 
eatin TETIEIOTOOMOR TTOARHLALATTIOASCETPOCT EIMOVEIC TOU PSTATON TAME! 
JomaRATIKACTIEN TARICRAIAC <3 | 


| SarvaarSirabo p. $76, Barwon bdicrooieZerls = roading dim to tho potebes in th | ¢ 
, TaUe Th VP p oe Te a | not in the atone for Be 
Pvilecn, ¥, 3, 24, deems a Lumb Notidien as in net Une, Vit) perevteaty it bh teed Lida 
) Aride}} me vations: a poetiiidve iiss = Speyyds, . ue 
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(6 Setva xatecnetare TO urymeion Lele tav[ ry] wal ty ow All @ avron 
rere _ =  oveepl 62 €Feera: erepor Teva 
roiolir|O re ToApocas airotl@ lore xporrelpoy |is TO tepw- 


andeta jar, dre) o 
TaTov Tayer~ 
av Altinde werremiryidiay, 


Scone other iseriptions of Sanaos will be given in Part I 


BREA. 


The city Bria was placed by Prof Radet and Prof. Ramsay, independently 
of each other, at the modurn village of Burges M_ Badet judges from the 
order of Hierecles, the importance of the modern village, anil from its name 
which ‘semble n’étre qu'une adaptation Tunyue de ancien.’ Prof, Ranreay 
goes further and shows ™ an admirable commentary on inseriptian 218 (sex 
lao p. 577) the ctymotogical affinities of the word Bra and how the name 
Burgas avose from the form Berga: but he is eareful.again to add the qualit- 
eation that though the tine femnins, the exact site may now be at the 
modern village; for no remams have been found there, and it is the exception, 
not the rule, to find modern villages exactly on ancient sites Towards the 
end of the summer 1 passed through this district and found the old «ite about 
a mile and three-quarters north-west of Burgas on the left of the toad to 
Tatar Keui 14 is situated in the open plain-in the midst of scorn-prodacing 
(palamat) trees and is hardly vimble; and certamnly not noticeable, from the 
rou. Such « defencéless situation was of the Pergamenian type (Hist. Geogr. 
p. 86), which Inoked to commercial rather thar fo mulitary considers tions. 
With this accords the Thracian name Bria, for i) je known that. Thracian 
colonists were often settled in Pergumeénian foundations, We may therefore 
safely infer that the city was founded after 11M) ic, 

There ia very little to be seen now on the site. The mest conspicious 
part of the ruine je what we may best describe by saying that it looks like tn 
extensive square-shaped entrenchment, banked right round, the general, 
surface being mised above the grounil level to the height of several - 
feet. About two yards or =& from) the outer eilge o low. narrow 
ridge runs round, evidently concealing the foundations of » wall, the 
hlncks of whioh appear hore and there tn sity, This thes wns the fortified part 
of the city: and the natives have appropriately given it the hame Aeadel, Le. 
‘dyke! or? trench. ‘The Truildingss, however, extended over a large extent of 
ground especially towarda thu south-west. Here several big rectangular 
blocks may still be soon on the vurfyece and the villagers of Tatar keni have 
recently laid hare somo foundations formed of fine blocks with souie cemented 
work: at this Bpot were found the. stones bearing the inseriptiona given 


¥ Rader, Se PArygie, pore; Ratna, CR L pata 








Pr? 
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below, At the inner base of the narrow ridice (where the fortifications seem 
to have been) they dug up. large Byzantine column with # Tute TSO VELON 
on it together with some other inscriptiois which they hrike into fragments 
to put into the foundations of ther new mosque, 

The question prises, what hae become of all the guriace stones?  Brrgeas 
seems to possess none, though same are almost cortain|y- concealed in she wall 
of the mosques," and Tatar keai it bailt of md, They must have been carried 
to greater distances (perhaps to Sivasli and neighbouring villages), 

The following are the only inscriptions which we cin certainly. assign 
to Brin. 





17 Tn the unfinished mosque at Tatar keui ; 


AIITKAIZEBAS Aut xal ZeBae- 
TSUKAI & API ra Kaieap: 
EY =ENOZAZKAH Edgevres 'Agey- 


TIA AOYOIE PEY= wridBou dl fapete: 


Euxencs was priest in the Inrperial cultuy, the worship of the Emperor 
berg associated, in the usual way, with that of the native deity Zeus, 


8. Dhid In two tmemetts: in the epigmphic text they are placed 


"O Bapos|ecai } car av 
Tov wopi}s M. Adp, > 
Acoyér Tous "AGy- 
vodmpou | Ba Tlavoi,? eb- 
éoForitoy Sjoukevrow 
gis Hl whos dex 
wai Aerroup}ylas 7H. ma~ 
Tpit. Tee larroe €x mpo- 








' It wens probable heweerr that No, 19 9 dleelaratiqow of tha natives, who wore kindly 

carae from this spot dizpowed) thive prerjou expeditions fun 

* Coutingogs ‘heavy rain prevented ayooper = nothing. 
etauuiuation of the village, bat (spart from the: = © [vrhops « nape Lhe APqredepcmrol, 





11 the expres ie mena! bit wo may compare. an 
iim of Lawxdics StAIN Nigh. 280, p $06) whos wo ate chee nn 

yato ad ear altou brépycos. In 1.8, the expression de mporydvmw 
(lke featdy Bsdlapavy, eta) manne marsty that menibers of hia family had 
often undertaken these offices: the dyad were by this time as much se Bae 
(imunert) ax the Necroupyias, On ereparypdpor ee CB. i. p. 56 f 

The date is shown by the name M.. Aur. to be the latter half of the. 
second, or the first half of the third, century of omr era, 








10, Zhid. A late Bymatine ineriplion on a rectangular block: the 
spelling is atrooious, but it shows the mo ‘prern | 
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‘Owing to limitations of space and of time,I must conclude this paper 
by siving the more important of the results attained in the north-west of 
Phrygia. 


THE IMPENIAL ESTATE OF TEMBRION. 


30. At the village ¥. uldjan, close to Altyn Tash und the site of Soa, I 
copied the following i Pd cceathteutio te wart aee ta 









4 An exact parslle} occurs ot Hietapolls (27.8 1885, yy. $44, No 75), 
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| NTHINEN TOIEMAXAPIHTATOIL YMbIN # AIPOILEYEEBED 
NISTATOITWNITATICTEBALIAEHNHPEMONKALAAHNONTENGIONAIA It 
io |NHIACKAIACEIEMWNTTE AY MEN MONO] MET EAAAGT PIATINET: 
KAIPHNTALXONTECRINAE FNIK ET Ea e INTPOCATOMEN EXE 
HEWCENTOY Tol Lo’ "XWHONYMETEP ONGCMENIEPHTACS 
MOCOAOK AHOLOIKATASEYTONTREEIEINOMENOITHLYMETEPAL 
| CEIOMEGAAETIAPATOA NOT ON KTIAPAT PACEOME GAITIEREIN NG 
15 |EIONOPA EWMELDEIOIPAPTY W RANONTECEMITETMAPA CT PATE") 
JOMENAAAGT PIATENTMTEPHNMAKAPINTATIIN RAI PIN ay 
TOATITTIANWNKAIMATIAPAAIMTIANONTECTACAERS OFOILY 
PUATAIKATNACTAITHINITPOYXONTENE 9 ATHYTOAIN 
METEPOT ETI EILEROMENOIIE KATAAIMTIANONTELTACNG! 
xo JEPPANMACASIETANT ELK TOY FAP OT APAEBOAND 
|AOMENASS TOICTTAPATPACCOY CIN ECYNMAINEIOY” 
Oy TOTAAIKEI CAA) ACEIGMENOYETI EP IW NATIA 
CERACTEPEESOLOTICTETHIETIAPAON MIE! TT Es 
NOLECTHCTIERIT OY THNEKEINISH COYH Sy 
eS IENTETATMEM QUAELIRSROCONPLEXIEST I 
QUIDALITOPERAMNEDMTIUISQUERE LUG 
PTEIAHCYNOTAE NOPEAOMHEINERTAYTH CT Ill 
BHKENAEIM ACKATATHHAT PO! KIANTAMIOPET || 
[TTENSAINOISTIN TINNED TRITATOY NTRNHM A Cif 
a0 MYTICTHNELAPIAN-NOYTATY HONTA AIMVEIERS 
“CKELGA/E TAX HP IAEPHICY CALE AN! 
CE OY TIAPA Ween ONKATOUOY NTS 
AY NAMENASIRUMTAY TE oe > 








‘Ayah Tin 
Imp, Cacs, M. [Tul Pyhil[yppos Pius Felix Ang] et [ML Int Philippals 
nfo]bifl jissimns Caes Mo Aur... |. Ap- 
peoe * Didymum M-——genertm pro consule . . , perspecta fide eormm quae 
faerihit Egleetus .... | 
(uit, iIniurioss yeratur, od sollieitudimem euam revoon(n)t. 
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werSave(yjrov rudy «@ curvarourrey Haas [rapa ro Gixatow (or 
you), érreiby) 


a0 87] im raw Keoapiavav ob ra ruyovra Bifacletec (ar Set obbe wide- 


 ceuatids Ke Ta Youpia connote (Pas ae 
= ee at rapa raw ép]bor eavoroiiat ay. 


Notes—Tha centre uf the stone (as I vstimated it) is shown by the 
dotted linc at top and foot. ‘This makes a possible epace for eleven or twelve 
letters after LI. L. 2, the second letter may be ¥; before sexERDM the 
stone seemed to show two letters (possibly 11), not U (hut perhaps Werely hail 
cugmving for v), Lo 5, 3apa seems to denote that Enelektos drew up the 
document for the commune: perhaps he was the headman (meagister, mpod-ypue, 
cauapyns in SHS, 1887 p. 498), If so, da would denote the person who 
presented the appeal, 1.7, Moreara» may possibly bea variant form, but the 
T seemed different from the other letters T, and it is perhaps: a miseut (like 
of'et in 15, AlAC. in 22, and probably others). TL. 10 jim, read probably Tay 
asin lh. LL. 15,can eypardipyys] mean ‘a governor with a force at his dis- 
posal" (like orparyyos Oraroy far proces)! L, 18 tei, we wank = word for 

‘muirnivlers”: perhaps orparearras may bear such a meaning (‘they have 
become foragers’ : Op) oTparwiricas ‘brutally’ » 1 25, bcetres from Greve 
‘iinected the proconsulship of the read or simply brapxov Scetares * were 
arranging the affairs of the prov’ TL. 24, drws=*when.! L 26, the stone 
hae TIUIs, which is clearly another miscut fir Tints or Tis. The imecrip- 
Lion Was carelisdly engraved. 

Later conmdemtion mukes it seem more probable that in. ALOTEANWN 
(1.7) it is the AA, not the 7, that is miscut. The lapidary cut KOINDAA 
for KOINOYT. We thus get the form Torearay, to. tho people of Tottoin,' 
the ancient mmeof the village Besh Karish Eyuk, about five miles S: of 
Altyo Tash (see 778. 1557 9.513). This is exacily;what is wanted. The 
enpgrestion ta dio to Prof Kanwayv. 

The date is 244-248 ab.) in bho luttey year the younger Philip aasiiniedl 
the title Augnatos, | | 

The sense of the Latin hinding i not cluar. Perhaps the reply was sent 
through Didymue M—gener, the proconsnl, who would fonvanl it to the 
preorator, Li. 2-3,‘ having examined the truth of what Enclektos writes 

- because (Appia t) conducts itself (geratur=se gemt) wrongfully* they? 
bie ri muntter under their care.” 

In the (reek part, though the restorations ure often uncertain, the 
general eanse ie fairly cliar, The clon{ on tho es wplov) appeal ty the 
Emperor as their lure to alk a atop bo the violent Sead ick (tetnalfeorem wel) 
fajurionens pulverzus colonos Cassie, Dig. 19) of the inhabitants of the Appian: 
district whu have ceased (o confitm themselves to the high roads-and have 


1 The testren pewntre with cone I’ ar with two faditfurontly (op. fTiet, Geog, p; B40 ke.) 
= Taturiooe ty the terknties) sory (Dig, |. 10), 
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taken to marmnuding on the estate, making themselves masters of Soa, inter- 
ropting agricultam! work am! blackmailing the eofoni, in defiance of thie 
Emperor's edict issued at the time of the appointment of the provincial 
governur and inserted in the archives of the town (}), ute. After the appeal 
there was added, no doubt, the tarperial reply. The whole correspamndence 
was set-up publicly at the expense-of the cofons under the superintendence of 
tiie *headiman” (as in the African analogies OZ. viii. 10570, Comptes Roncdns 
le T Aculdmia dew Tuacr 1897, py. 146 10) 

estate beferred te is that ealled in. later times Tembrion or Tembre, becanae 
the river Tembrogios or Tembris (Parsuk Su) flowed through it. “The exist- 
ence of an estate was detected here and the name ‘Tembrion assigned to 1 in 
fiat. Geogr. p. 177-8 (see also CB ii pp. 615) This view has now received 





complete confirmation. Our tiseryption oimkes ih clear that the people of 
Soa (near Altyn Tosh) and part at least of tha Moxeanoi? were colomi on the: 


domain. From this we should infer that the estate extended south to the 
horders of the territory of Alia (Islam. Keui}—a conclusion already reached by 
Prof. Rameay (68. p. 015, No527) from on inseriptron found at Gumuln? i 


village between Alia and Siokharax (Otourak), by MOM: Legrand and Chamonar). 


(BCH. 189% y. 272) The northern limit i= given: by 5 boundary stone 


(C.D, Suppl 7004), standing on o low ridge ramming out from the western: 
hills and ‘narrowing the plain opposite the villages Hoblarlar and Nuh-oren: 


this stone probably marked off the estate from tie territories of Apia and 
Aizanoi (op, Hist, Geogr. p 178), which pechaps met here. The estate there- 
fore included the whole valley of the apper Porsnk Su. Now, just as in other 
cases (eg. Augustopolis); there must bave been a bishopric for thie vast 
streteh of country, and we are therefore compelled to agree with the view 
expreased in Aik. Geogr. p. 146, which ssagas to this distriep the name 
Evéoxias given by Hierocles between Appia and Aizanol Soa was perhaps 
the ecclestistical centre, ‘The name 'Apayounval is ew. 

The historical importance of the inseription hes in the faot that it 
supplies-a fresh piece af evidence as to the status of the coloms on an Imperial 
estate in the third century. Previons to the fourth century, the colons whom 
we soeet in literature and in law are free tenants, occupyme holdings under a 
lease (= confuttores); in the fourth century, the status of the celonué as 
defined by public law is altogether altered: he is still free, but his tenure m 
permanent and hereditary, he is‘ bound to the soil,’ Thir change has been 
traced by Prof. Petham, in his clear and incisive style, to the influence of the 
regulations prevailing in the Imperial domains since Hadrian's time: these 





‘This agrees with the situation aseigned 1 
the Moxesnoi in. CS. ii. p, G01 fa wthaation 
indeed already qoulirmel by eplgraphle evidence 


(No. €15). I whould vx, however, prefer to 


éay ‘the poopie of Boa and of Totton” || tt 
persted in the text. Tlie change doe mat, 
WaA—VOL. EVI, 


however, aMfext what ie ast shoud te boeandaries 
af the eatate 

# ] lear’ thar Guulu. and Hassan ken! ore 
village mear the Derrent (ow the eastern side) 
heteven Ctewrak aod Tnlani kend: but I lawe 
tot ser them. 


da Or 
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were Tecognived to *he advartagumis and were merely stercotyped by the 
lemelation of the fourth century,! We know that the Imperial catates were 
reorganised by Hadrian®: and the status of the colon’ untlor this reorganic 
tien (wt lest in -Adfrita and on (the Milyadic: estates), was eswentially | that 
prescriber by the Law of the fourth century (Pelham fe. pp: 11-17 *), Further, 
Prof. Pelham has shown thit, although Swe Jena nothing of the regulations 
by whieh the Caesars finally bound their own ¢oloni to the seil,” economic andl 
political reasons (as well js the attmictions affered ta the eplow{) all oported 
in. this direction. ‘This view is confirmed by mr insenption, which pryes 
similar evidence for the estate of ‘Tembrion in 244-246 a5. ‘The eilend are 
clearly bound to the soil: they describe themselves as Caesar's husbandmen, 
shime of them at least having bee planted on the estate by their Impennal 
lurds (araparcor! xb yenpyol of tudrepor, dporijpes, dypamol, Keraptavor), bo 
whom they ‘fee for refuge, placing themselves under his protection" when 
there is a general upheaval of law and order (L 13) Compare the 
expressions used by the dwellers on the Saltus Burunttanus m Afrios eixty 
years earlier (180-183 A.D), domimnes rusty tonnes manwin mostrar aprine 
cto toerantcs, or wuaticl tui vermelee ef alement eilinm tucrem (C72. Wilt, 
10570, col. it, 20 ani] 28). 

No mention is made of the eondveteres: that is natural, for the complains 
i# against blackmailing by outsiders. But what has become af the proewrator 
whose duty it wae to protect the ‘men of Caesar’ (1.930)? He may have 
heen mentioned, for the imscription is incomplete; bot perhaps the force 
of wapadv\extra: at his eormand was insufficient to cype with the 
nuritiiers 





in Hist. Geogr. p. 144 (quoting JTS. 1887, p. 498, No iyi.) Meros* 
was place at Kumbet, where there are considerable remains, especially on 
the acropolis’ “The evidence consisted only of the order tm Hierocles, and the 
ihet that it was the boundary between tho Opstkian and Anatolic Themes. 
Tho identification was genernlly accepted by critics, including Prof. Kiepert 
and M. Radet During an expedition to the country of the Praipenisseis 1 S| 
the beginning of September, 1 passed thé village of Elmaly in the hilly 
conniry notth-aorth-cast from Altyn ‘Taal (at or near which was the site of 
Soa), and copied there the following ixseription, 











' Tie Japeriel Demat oad fhe {odoiaihn, 
Leonilim, 2860, 


* Proved for Africs hy tmetriptinia, eapoctally: 


CEE wi, 19676 (lise by Momsen, 
Herwe xr. 1830, pe 985 #1) and for the Mity- 
mio ot Kijlupini: Estates in Agi Minor by 
Raney (C2. yp. 2ak), The fe Marien 
irdoulhedly applied bo alt the other estate 
Prof, Putian, peinte ont (p. 14) thet the ids 
a the new qt originate! with Vespastan 

aol “Trajau, and tee i confirmed by the 
Arieun insonption moently pablahed io Comptes 


Kansteow by I Ava, ober Fnuer. 1807p: 146M 
1 'The orulaction of Milyadio Entates js alae 
duscrilied OB: 1. p. 3810. 
* wipowai, eyourners, reread foreigners, Ma 
lo CLL, 1095, 48s 1001 ; 2900, he 
© Mapor hii Ticrséles aie the Nuit, Maphy 
rs Net. Basil) ond Not, Leonia (ed, Gelger}.amd 
‘onal. Porplys. we Tihewuaetituw |. pp, 14 and 25. 
a Sy. th Glow Tooh anil “Pali chetett heel 
by Prof, Ramesay in his Study if Phoryy- tre 
(HES. T8078 HES, 


—— — _— ” 
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The tnsertption was evidently carried. along with » few other stones 
(including a richly oriamented sarcophagus now used asa fountam trough), 
and after copying it, 1 asked the circle of onlookers whence 1 caine. The 
answer was: 'It has been here a long time bat we have heard from ‘our 
fathers that it was brought from Malatia, while this other stone [ar inseribed 
Byzantine column] came from Kara Agatch Oren.” At the moment T did 
not recognise Meros-as the town named im onr inscription and as 1 had 
already heard that there were rains ot this place Malatia, 1 was-eager to 
know what surprise was in store there When we reached the spot, it was 
soon sein to be an ancient site It lies between Doghan Arslan and Gernz, 
half an hour from the latter, aid in reeent years a colony from) Gerrix has 
‘bnilt a village beside the old town.. The ruins, which ran out from the base 
of an oval-shaped hill, the acropolis no doubt of the old city, are mostly 
_ characterless: but. we were told that formerly there were many marbles there, 
nest of which Lave Leen carried off by natives of the district to Kutiyu 
(Kotinion)'—twenty-five, they aaidl, were taken away by moeque-builders 
from that city six or seven years age—while the German Railway (which 
passes through the narrow plain) had destroyed great numbers * written anil 
nmwritten; we «urselves saw the proof of their vandal depredations in the 
heaps of marble chips lying beside the foundations of » large building. In 
default of evidence, I determined to assign the name 9 Merpqvaiw xaroisla to 
this site: but, fortumitely, our search resulted m the discovery of the fol- 
lowing inscription, which puts the identification with Meros* beyond donbt 
and proves the tristworthiness of the statement of the villagers of Eimaly 

22. Ona rectangular block: standing amongst the ruins: msertption 
moch worn, bat decrphernble with eertainty im favourable aniiligh t 

At Hare Apsteli Coen lahOunh), norton ¢g- one t vigtilug o Trequentod Hiatrwit, and 
of Aityn Tush, we were likewise told that mamy warn to alc whuathor « eoll-Enowy (useriptinn, 
wore hod oor taken theme to Kutiyn lu the poston of « villager, fund pecn ooptord 

7 'Phe form Minos covurs in SS8.at. [Labbe, before, your friend (im wxpectation.if ulehial | 
Tit. p. #741. worl af emmss anewer "No." Bal whien them 

FT donot rman that al) Tarkish atuiuments is on motive for: duception, there te less reason 

wittue bit the traveller gan distinguish; IY to disheiinve 
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Fl Optimns 3 13 called perfective pracecs provinetae, and the mecription 

therefore probably dates after the re ation of Diocletian (it might, 

however, be shortly before Dioolet., ep: io Staaterecht, tip, 230, m 2), 
i) émdpyeos oecurs BOIL vil: p. 17, No. 3; 80 C.LG. 6627 where érapyelou 
is wrotgly taken na meter. 

Meros here calls itself waAug, and in the former mseription (dating shortly 
after the middle of IL Cent. after Christ) earourfa. Whit sense does the latter 
warm bear here? We cannot think of a military colony settled by the Greek 
kings. That 1s, no doubt, the mest common meaning of «arow/a: but the 
term is also used to denote 2 settlement of the citizens of any given city living 
in an outlying part ofits territory and managing ther own mternal affairs’ In 
the Imperial times it comes to miean morely a village (xoun)* This is probably 
the sense it bears here, Meros was mosi likely a na) he Prater 
which was raised te the rank of a hishopri¢ (befory the time of Hieroole 
580 a.p.)in accordance with the usual Byzantine policy, It may possibly have 





been o xarorea subject to Kotiaian (or even Prymnessou)': bit this is less prob- 


able. Even in the tenth century it is.called a xwéao\us by Constant. Porphyr. 
The situation now assigned to Meros is about thirteen miles nearly due 
west of Kumbet. The question remains, what was the ancient name of this 
village] A village Pontancs (or —a) is proved for this neighbourhood in 
Hist, Geogr, p. 435, but it seems too uninrportant te represent Kumbet. 
Unfortunately my visit there preceded the discovery of Meroe, and as I 
accepted the generally received identification, and was at the time more 
specially inte: asted in the Phrygian: monnments, I did not mike a careful 
search in tbe village. Two imseriptions of Kumbeot relating to ‘Epinikes, « 
native of the town who rose to high office.in the Imperial service, and is 
known from literary sourees, have jast been published by Prof Mommean 
frum Prof Ramsay's copies in Hermes, 1897, p. 660 f Another inseription 
is published! by Prof Ramesy in JALS, 1887 p. 408. 
J,.G. C Axnrksow. 
* Bee, forezaniple, CA, p. $8dand Noe 495, 499. ‘Not of Nakeleia, whos lecriiory ould 
* Ao M. Radel esys, Aer. fede Ui), 1906, p06. hanily extend to the woetside of the mouwtiteina. 
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